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THE STATUTE OF YORK AND THE COMMUNITY 
OF THE REALM 


HE Statute of York marked the end of a period of revolutionary 
eee ee in English governmient. For over a decade the mag- 
nates had sought to limit the king’s power and to increase their own 
influence.on the central administration. But in 1322 Edward II crushed 
his opponents at Boroughbridge and regained complete freedom of 
action. He naturally wished’ to remove and to denounce as utterly 
illegal all the restrictions which had been placed on his authority. The 
Statute of York was the legal ‘expression of this policy. The chief pur- 
pose of the act was to put an end to the devices by which the barons 
had gained control of the central government and to make it impossible 
to use those devices again. This objective was clearly stated and effec- 
tively secured by the statute: The Ordinances were annulled, and no 
attempt was ever made to revive them. These negative clauses were the 
essential part of the statute in the eyes of contemporaries; it was en- 
rolled under the title of “reyocacio novarum ordinationum”. But the 
statute also contained a positive clause, a.clause which caused no par- 
ticular comment at the time but which has aroused a steadily increasing 
amount of controversy in recent’ years. This clause stated what was 
normal, constitutional procedure,’ in- contrast to the abnormal and 
revolutionary methods which were repudiated in the first part of the 
act. There was no particular emphasis on this statement, and it claimed 
to be nothing more than a reminder of past usage. Yet many, modern 
historians feel that this clause marked an important step in the growth 
of representative institutions. Some have argued that the statute granted 
new powers to the commons.’. Others, admitting that the statute made 

1 Rudolph Gneist, The History of the English Constitution (New York, 1886), II, 215 
the statute “lays emphasis on the fact that where a consent to royal ordinances was to be 
given the assens of the Commons . . . must be as essential as the assent of the lords”. 
Gaillard Lapsley, "The Commons and the Statute of York", English Historical Review, 


XXVIII (1913), 124; the statute shows “the point at which the guardianship of the great 
principle that the king should be under the law ... passed from the hands of a class into 
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no sudden innovation, nevertheless believe that it was a formal recog- 
nition of the growing importance of the representatives of shires 
and boroughs.? Richardson and Sayles are almost the only modern 
writers who have denied the importance of the last clause of the Statute 
of York. They state flatly that “the purpose of the measure was to 
annul the hateful Ordinances and there was no ulterior purpose be- 
yond preventing a like happening in the future. ... The suggestion 
that the constitutional position of the commons was in some way there- 
by recognized rests upon the assumption that la communalte du rotalme 
must mean the knights and burgesses . . . and for this assumption we 
can find no warrant.”® In view of this open contradiction of a generally 
accepted belief it seems advisable to make a new study of the clause 
in question. 

The historians who believe that the Statute of York recognizes the 
rights of the commons are unable to agree as to what these rights 
were. Lapsley; followed by Tout and Lefebvre, claims that the statute 
made the assent of the commons necessary only when “constitutional 
changes”, such as the Ordinances, were contemplated.* According to 
this interpretation the statute did not apply to ordinary laws, which. 


the hands of the nation”. James Conway Davies, The Baronial Opposition to Edward II 
(Cambridge, 1918), p. 515; the last clause of the Statute of York “normalized the ex- 
ceptional and perpetuated what might otherwise have proved a mere temporary expedient”. 
B. Wilkinson, Studies in the Constitutional History of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries (Manchester, 1937), p. 52; “it seems probable that the Statute of York added 
something to the claim of the Commons to be a necessary part of the normal parlia- 
mentary assembly”. 

3 William Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (Oxford, 1896), Il, 258, 369; 
C. H. Mcllwain, “Medieval Estates”, Cambridge Medieval History, VII (Cambridge, 1932), 
678; M. V. Clarke, Medieval Representation and Consent (London, 1936), p. 172. 

BH. G. Richardson and G, Sayles, “The Early Records of the English Parliaments”, 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, VI (1928-29), 76. William A. Morris, in 
the introduction to The English Government at Work, 1 (Cambridge, 1940), 22, expresses 
some doubts as to the significance of the statute and says: “it is clear that it did not 
assume participation of the commons in legislation to any greater extent than that cus- 
tomary in the past”. George Burton Adams, Constitntional History of England (New >: 
York, 1924), p. 199, had already said that “the constitutional importance of the Statute 
of York has been greatly exaggerated”. ' 

4Lapsley, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVIII, 123-24. T. F. Tout, Place of the Reign of 
Edward II in English History (Manchester, 1936), p. 136. Georges Lefebvre, Studies and 
Notes Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional History (with Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, Man- 
chester, 1908-29), Ill, 502, expresses some hesitation in agreeing with Lapsley. Lapsley 
is publishing a new study of the statute in Eng. Hist. Rev., LVI (1941). The first section 
of his study appeared when this article was in proof; the second had not yet been re- 
ceived when it went to press. As far as can be judged at present, he is maintaining his 
earlier views. 
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could be made by the king without any reference to parliament. ‘This 
explanation has not-been accepted by the most recent writers on the 
subject. Following a suggestion by Mcllwain, Haskins has argued, very 
ingeniously, that the whole statute was concerned with finance rather 
than with legislation and that the last clause merely recognized the 
power of the commons to consent to taxation” This theory has not been 
generally accepted, and the words of the statute seem definitely con- 
nected with legislation rather than finance.’ The interpretation which 


has the largest number of supporters was stated most clearly by Miss 
Clarke: 


The opinions of all parties, from right to left, were converging in the 
same direction; in great matters, both legal and political, the final decision 
must rest with Parliament. Parliament must be summoned in due form by 
the king himself; it must include the commonalty of the realm as well as 
the magnates; the king must enact, but the common assent of the estates is 
essential to the validity of enactments. The sum of these opinions was ex- 
pressed succinctly in the Statute of York. ... The clear intention of the 
statute was to assert the authority of the Parliament of estates.’ f 


Mcllwain had already taken this position when he wrote that the Stat- 
ute of York provided that enactments touching the estate of the whole 
realm must have the participation of the “representative estates”.® 
Gneist, Davies, and Wilkinson start with different assumptions, but 
they all agree that the statute recognized that “the people” or “the 
commons” were to be consulted in matters of general concern? 
The writers who believe that the Statute of York granted new 
powers to the knights and burgesses are in a very weak position. They 
must explain away the definite statement in the last clause which says 
that it was merely a rehearsal of past usage. The circumstances in which 
the statute was made show that this was not just the usual sop to 
medieval conservatism. The purpose of the statute was to restore nor- 
mal government, to return political activity to its old channels. Innova- 


5 McIlwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 1932), p. 378; 
George Lee Haskins, The Statute of York (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 99 ff. 

8 See below, p. 4. 

T Clarke, p. 172. 

8 Mcllwain, Cam. Med. Hist., VIL, 678. Mcllwain later changed his views and said 
that the last clause referred only to the commons’ power over taxation. See above, n, 5. 

® Gneist, II, 20-21; Davies, p. 515; Wilkinson, pp. 52-53. Lapsley, in the introduction 
to D. Pasquet, An Essay on the Origins of the House of Commons (Cambridge, 1925), 
p. xi, sums up recent discussion by saying: “The Statute of York, however you interpret 
it, still leaves the impression that on certain occasions and for certain purposes the co- 
operation of the Commons in Parliament was a thing of such importance that it should 
be made indispensable.” 
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tions would have been out of place in an enactment of this sort; the 
king’s power had to be restored before he could plan reforms. More- 
over, as will be shown below, the statute was quite correct in saying that 
it had been customary to-secure the assent of the “community of the 
realm” to legislation in recent years. Those who argue that the statute 
merely recognized changes which had already taken place are on 
safer ground. It is undoubtedly true that representatives of shires and . 
boroughs played a somewhat more important role in parliament after 
1300 than they did before. An admission of this fact would not have 
been incompatible with the claim that the statute merely restored old 
customs. But while such an admission might have been made, there 
was no reason why it had to be made. The powers of the knights and 
burgesses were not yet so well established that they could not have been 
omitted in a brief description of the normal processes of government. 
The burden of proof, is on those who claim that the Statute of York 
contains a definite reference to the representatives of the commons. 
Does the language of the last clause justify such a claim? Let us ex- 
amine the passage in question. 

“Mes les choses que serount a establir pur lestat de nostre seignur 

q gn 
le roi et de ses heirs, et pur lestat du roialme et du poeple, soient tretes, 
accordees, establies en parlementz par nostre seignur le roi et par lassent 
des prelatz, countes et barouns et la communalte du roialme, auxint 
come ad este acustume cea enarere.”'° This might be paraphrased as: 
“When matters of general concern are to be decided, they shall be 
discussed and determined in parliaments by the king and by the assent 
of the prelates, earls and barons, and the community of the realm,” as 
was the custom in the past.” 

Let us assume for a moment that the “assent of the community of 

10 Statutes of the Realm, I (London, 1810), 189. 

11 The technical meaning of the phrases “lestat de nostre seignur le roi” and “lestat 
du roialme et du. poeple” is not entirely clear, but most scholars have given them the force 
indicated above. Gneist, H, 21, thinks these words mean “legislation”; Wilkinson, p. 52, 
that they refer to “the most important affairs of the realm”; Davies, p. 515, that they 
mean “general legislation and administration”; Clarke, p. 172, that they refer to decisions 
“ia great matters, both legal and political’. Mcliwain, Growth of Political Thought, 
p. 378, and Haskins, Statute of York, p. 103, paraphrase the text as “fiscal matters”. 
Lapsley, in Eng. Hist. Rev., LVI, 48, suggests that it refers to “changes in the control and 
organization of the central government”. 

12 There seems to be no warrant in the usage of the period for the usual translation 
of “communalte” as “commonalty”, The Latin equivalent, “communitas”, ordinarily means 
“community” or even “association”. Moreover, the French word is used in the plural, 


eg., Rotult parliamentorum (London, 1767-77), I, 451, “le communaltez de tuz les 
countez du rojalme”. Here the only translation which makes sense is “communities”. 
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the realm” does not mean the assent of the representatives of shires and 
boroughs. That this is not an entirely unjustifiable hypothesis will be 
shown below. Once this assumption has been made, it is evident that 
there is nothing very new in the last clause of the Statute of York. It 
is a description of the normal functioning of government at any time in 
the preceding twenty years. Ever since the reign of Henry III it had 
been customary to make important decisions in parliament. Exceptions 
to this rule, not uncommon at first, had become increasingly rare since 
1295. The most important legal decisions had regularly been made in 
parliament since the beginning of Edward I's reign. During the same 
reign there was a tendency to treat important legislation in parliament 
and to secure grants of general taxation in the same place. These 
tendencies became even stronger in the reign of Edward II. By 1322 
everyone could agree that it was customary and desirable to make im- 
portant decisions in parliament. . 

But an admission that important acts should be done in parliament 
is not an admission that they must be ratified by everyone present at 
parliament. As Lapsley has well said, parliament was “a place and 
occasion rather than a constitutional body”? This is quite evident in 
the work of parliament as a law court. Many lawsuits were decided in 
parliament, but the decision was usually made by a small group of 
royal officials and magnates.’* The whole group of magnates was not 
consulted about these decisions, much less the representatives of shires 
and boroughs. There is no reason to assume that everyone present at 
parliament took part in all the work of government in parliament. 
Many acts of parliament represented only the decisions of the king and 
his officials. 

Why was it necessary to do these things in parliament when most 
of those present aż parliament had no influence on them and usually 
no interest in them? A complete answer to this question would involve 
a detailed examination of parliamentary origins which would be out of 
place in this study. It may be suggested, however, that one of the chief 
reasons for the growth of parliamentary institutions in thirteenth cen- 
tury Europe was that lay rulers found it necessary to secure publicity 
. for their acts. The men of the Middle Ages had a horror of secret trans- 
actions, a feeling that is perfectly understandable in a period when 
people depended on public acts and oral tradition for their rights and 


18 Eng. Hist. Rev., XXXIV (1919), 27. 
14 Richardson and Sayles, “The Early Records of the English Parliaments”, Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, V (1927-28), 129 ff., VI, 71 ff, 129 ff. 
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possessions. When the king was primarily a feudal lord, he could run 
his ordinary affairs like any other private person. Sufficient publicity 
was secured if he accomplished his acts in the presence of his house- 
hold and a few vassals. But when the king became primarily a sovereign, 
ruling his subjects directly instead of through a feudal hierarchy, more 
of his acts were of a public nature, more frequent public assemblies were 
necessary, and a larger number of people had to be called in. A king- 
claiming to be direct ruler of all the people was bound to let all the 
people know of his acts. As a matter of practical politics it was often: 
advisable to let them know the reasons for these acts. The king and his 
ministers had to explain and justify their policy, especially when it was 
a policy which would cost the country money. Thus, during the reigns 
of Henry III and Edward I an increasingly large number of affairs were 
treated in parliament, and an increasingly large number of people were 
- called to hear them discussed. ý 

Following this interpretation, representatives of the shires and the 
towns were summoned primarily to hear descriptions and explanations 
of royal policy." Parliament, for the lower orders at least, was first and 
foremost an agency of propaganda.” It is easy for us to underestimate 
the effectiveness of the speeches which were delivered at the formal 


18] am not unaware of the fact that the first large groups of representatives sum- 
moned before the king came to give information rather than’ to hear explanations of 
royal policy. See Albert Beebe White, “Some Early Instances of Concentration of Repre- 
sentatives in England”, American Historical Review, XIX (1913-14), 735-50. But this 
function became less important after 1250, and it is difficult to find any clear example of 
the knights and burgesses giving information to the king in the reigns of the first two 
Edwards. Even in the earlier period it seems possible that the representatives were brought 
together not only to give information but also to be convinced of the good intentions of 
the government. In 1227, for example, it would have been easier to follow the precedent 
of Henry II and send out commissioners to receive complaints against the sheriffs rather 
than to summon representatives to present the complaints to the king. However, by con- 
centrating representatives before him Henry III was able to impress the country with his 
desire to observe the charters. 

16 Stubbs, ed., Select Charters (Oxford, 1921), p. 395; sheriffs in 1261 are ordered to 
send three knights from each county “nobiscum super praemissis colloquium habituros, ut 
ipsi per effectum operis videant et intelligant quod nihil attemptare proponimus nisi quod 
honori et communi utilitati regni nostri noverimus convenire”. This is an early example 
of the use of representatives to spread royal ideas. See Lapsley’s remarks on “the plan of 
moulding public opinion through elected representatives, to whom the case for the crown 
could be put viva voce” in his introduction to Pasquet, p. xi. See also H. M. Cam, ‘The 
Relation of English Members of Parliament to their Constituencies”, in L'organisation 
corporative du moyen Áge à la fin de Vancien régime (Université de Louvain, Recueil de 
travaux publiés par les membres des Conférences d’histoire et de philologie, 2° série, fasc. 
50, 1939), p. 147: “Edward I . . . made use of the representative system for propaganda 
purposes, demonstrating to the communities of shires and boroughs . . . the justice of 
his own cause”. 
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sessions. We should remember that these people were accustomed to 
respond to the spoken rather than the written word, that these speeches 
gave them their only authentic information about the plans of the gov-. 
ernment, and that even the knights would be impressed by the presence 
of the king and the greatest men of the realm. In these circumstances 
almost any speech would be remembered, and a good speech would 
make .a tremendous impression. Knights and burgesses would repeat 
what they had heard to their friends and neighbors, and thus public 
opinion would be brought to favor or at least to acquiesce in royal 
policy. This preparation of public opinion was especially necessary when 
taxes were to be levied, and it may well be true that taxation was the, 
chief reason for summoning representatives of shires and towns to 
parliament." I would suggest, however, that the most important thing 
was not to obtain consent from the representatives but rather to explain 
the necessity for taxation to them. Actual consent could have been, and 
occasionally was, obtained elsewhere, in regional or local assemblies, but 
public opinion could be moved much more effectively in parliament.’® 
Be this as it may, the function of parliament in the reign of Edward II 
was primarily that of securing publicity for acts of government. As 
Lapsley has said, it “was an excellent place and a suitable occasion for 
registering acts or statutes which were intended to be permanent, for 
creating or influencing public opinion, for transacting, in short, any 
business that required to be done publicly and solemnly, or for which 


1TJ, G. Edwards, “The Plena Potestas of English Parliamentary Representatives”, in 
Oxford Essays in Medieval History presented to Herbert Edward Salter (Oxford, 1934); 
pp. 146 ff. Edwards's emphasis on the plena potestas clause as proof of the right of the 
commons to consent to taxation is probably unjustified. Professor Gaines Post, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, placed the discussion of this clause on a new footing by his paper 
read at the 1940 meeting of the American Historical Association. He showed that the 
plena potestas clause was regularly included in commissions of proctors and attorneys who 
represented individuals and communities in law courts and that far from giving proctors 
a right of consent it bound them in advance to accept the decisions of the court before 
which they appeared. It was only natural for the English government to desire that repre- 
sentatives who appeared before the high court of parliament be accredited according to the 
usual form. The government, however, does not seem to have used the clause to force the 
representatives to accept taxation. See the following note for remarks about its use in 
France. 

18 As Taylor has shown, in France representatives from the whole country were con- 
centrated to hear government officials explain the need for new taxes, but the actual grants 
of taxes were made in local assemblies or by local authorities. In connection with Edwards's 
argument that the grant of full powers to English representatives was required because the 
government wished them to have authority to grant taxes, it is interesting to note that the 
French representatives, who granted no taxes, also had full powers. See Joseph R, Strayer 
and Charles H. Taylor, Studies in Early French Taxation (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 113 f., 
144 ff. 
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the country had to be prepared by means of preliminary statements”.”° 


If the existence of parliament limited the executive and legislative 
powers of the king, it did so only because it required publicity and 
explanations for some of his acts. The initiative remained with the king, 
and most of the decisions were made by the king or his ministers.?° 
It is possible that some officials, especially those of the household, were 
annoyed because the custom of making important decisions in parlia- 
ment prevented swift, secret action. The Ordainers seem to have felt 
that in the first years of Edward’s reign there had been a deliberate 
policy of acting outside of parliament and of holding parliaments less 
frequently than was customary.” They, of course, went to the other 
extreme. Their initiative was substituted for that of the king in propos- 
ing measures to the assembly, and they insisted that many administra- 
tive acts, which had never before been referred to parliament, take place 
there.”* The Statute of York rejected both these extreme points of view 
and merely asked for the observance of custom. The initiative in policy 
and lawmaking was restored to the king, and only matters of public 
concern were to be treated in parliament. The right of the king to run 
his own affairs and to name his own officials was not to be questioned. 
On the other hand, there was a promise that matters of public interest 
would be discussed in parliament, as was customary. Edward and his 
advisers were not going to abuse their victory, They wished to restore 
the normal machinery of government and to allow parliament to func- 
tion as it had in the past. This is all that is promised in the last clause 
of the Statute of York. 

Now let us consider the words which are supposed to have recog- 
nized the increased importance of the commons. Acts done in parlia- 
ment are initiated by the king, but they require the assent of the prelates, 
earls and barons, and the community of the realm. Let us be careful not 
to overemphasize the force of the word “assent”. At this time it means 
‘little more than “acquiesce” or “acknowledge”. A great scholar, John 
of Paris, can solemnly maintain that bishops are elected with the “assent” 
of the people*—this at a time when even the memory of popular par- 
ticipation in episcopal elections has almost vanished. Assent in parlia- 
` ment is usually a mere formality, for few measures are proposed in 


19 Eng. Hist. Rev., XXXIV, 27. . 

20 Haskins, “The King’s High Court of Parliament”, History, XXIV (1939-40), 3053 
“it is the council, with the king as presiding officer, which is the heart and core of the 
medieval parliament”. 

21 Statutes of the Realm, 1, 165, art. 29. 22 Ibid., pp. 158 ff., arts. 7, 9, 14, 15, 16. 

28 Melchior Goldast, Monarchia (Hanover and Frankfort, 1611-14), H, 120. 
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parliament until all opposition has been conciliated or overridden. This 
is not to deny that the magnates who attend parliament have a very 
real influence on the policies and acts of the government, but that in- 
fluence is exerted outside of parliament, in private conversations or in 
council. Once the balance of agreement or power has been struck, it 
will be registered in parliament. Any person or group with sufficient 
power can secure assent to their acts in parliament. Lancaster’s acts 
against Edward, Edward’s acts against Lancaster, the exile of the 
Despensers, the punishment of the Despensers’ enemies are all ratified 
in parliament. i 

Yet the need for obtaining assent in parliament, even though it is 
usually a mere formality, has its importance. It makes parliament a 
necessary part of the machinery of government; it creates the precedents 
which eventually enable parliament to become the most important part 
of the machinery of government. And if, in 1322, the assent of the 
knights and burgesses is a necessary formality in the enactment of legis- 
lation, then’ we can be sure that they have a definite and significant 
place in the government, that they are organized and act as estates, that 
they have been recognized as a force to be conciliated. This is true even 
if the assent is a mere acknowledgment that the statute has been read 
in their presence. But, except for the words of the Statute of York, there 
is very little to support the assumption that the knights and burgesses 
have fully attained this position by 1322. And the words of the Statute 
of York itself are not very explicit. Does “la communalte du roijalme” 
mean the knights and burgesses, or is it merely a redundant expression, 
in apposition with “prelatz, countes et barouns”?* 

We should note, in the first place, that the chancery was perfectly 
capable of using unnecessary expressions. The precision of chancery 
language has been somewhat overrated; demands of style and rhythm 
often led to the insertion of unnecessary words. A comparison of peti- 
tions with the writs based on them will show how simple matter-of-fact 
statements were elaborated as they passed through the hands of the 
king’s clerks. It was customary for the chancery to end an enumeration 
with a vague general phrase. In the earlier period it would list witnesses 
and close by saying that many others were present. In the fourteenth 
century it will speak of “prelates, earls, barons, and other great men”,” 
of “archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, and other prelates”,”* of “earls, 


2 


24 Lefebvre, II, 501, admits this latter possibility in spite of his tendency to accept 
Lapsley’s interpretation, 
25 Rot. Parl., 1, 343 (1315). 28 Ibid., p. 456 (1321). 
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barons, magnates, proceres, and other nobles”.*" There is nothing in 
chancery style which makes it necessary to assume that “the community 
of the realm” and “prelates, earls, and barons” are different groups. 

Historically there is every reason to suppose that the magnates were 
considered representatives of, and spokesmen for, the community of 
the realm. They first appear in this role in article 61 of Magna Carta, 
where the Twenty-five and the “communa totius terre” are given power 
‘to distrain the king. It is clear from the context that the community 
here referred to is that of the magnates and their feudal dependents.” 
During the long struggle between Henry III and his barons, which 
filled the middle years of the thirteenth century, the magnates con- 
stantly claimed to represent the interests of the community of the 
realm.” Thus the oath which the barons took at Oxford was called 
the oath of “le commun de Engleterre”8° The Twelve who were elected 
by the barons to meet with the council in parliament were to act “pur 
tut le commun de la terre”, andthe peace of 1264 was made by the 
unanimous assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and “communitatis 
regni” 3? It is probably true that on these occasions many lesser land- 
owners were associated with the magnates, but it is also true that the 
magnates were the dominant elemént in the revolutionary group. They 
alone could speak for the community of the realm; when lesser men put 
forward a program, they called themselves the “communitas bacheleriae 
Anglie” 3? In the troubles of 1297 the rebellious barons again spoke for 

27 Statutes of the Realm, I, 151. 

28 William Sharp McKechnic, Magna Carta (Glasgow, 1914), p. 472, says that the 
phrase could mean at most only the feudal tenants and perhaps only the magnates. 

29). E. A. Jolliffe, The Constitutional History of Medieval England (London, 1937), 
p. 262, says that when the barons speak of the community of the realm, “their view is 
essentially one of a community of tenures. . . . This. baronial conception of communitas, 
and the sense of their own quality as its natural representative inspires the baronage to 
act as a national opposition in the thirteenth century.” See also his remarks, p. 287, about 
the growth of “the more modern notion of the assembly of the barons as an institution of 
the community rather than of the crown, whose affinities are with the universitas regni or 
body of tenants in chief, for which it acts as representative”. 

30 Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 379. This oath is almost that of 2 commune and could 
have been taken only by a relatively small group of men who were closely bound together 
by status and interests. : 

31 Ibid., pp. 381, 400. Other examples of the use of this phrase are discussed in R. F. 
Treharne, The Barontal Plan of Reform (Manchester, 1932), pp. 67, 83-89, 118, 180, 185. 
Treharne thinks that the whole body of tenants in chief was included in the “communitas 
regni”, but he admits that the greater barons spoke for the group. 

82 Annales monasterii de Burton, in Rolls Series, XXXVI, Part 1 (London, 1864), 471. 
The composition of this group is discussed by Treharne, pp, 160-64. It seems clear that it 
included many landholders of considerable local importance. 
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the community of the realm; Rishanger relates how “nuncii ex parte 
comitum” laid before the king the grievances of the prelates, earls, 
barons, “et tota terrae communitas”.*? 

The use of this phrase by the magnates can be explained by condi- 
tions in thirteenth century England. By the reign of Henry III it was 
evident that a mere assertion of individual feudal rights was not enough 
to guard the magnates against the encroachments of the central govern- 
ment or to give them the power and authority which they desired. To 
gain their ends it was necessary for them to act as a group which would 
influence or control the central government. This was a political neces- 
sity, but it could hardly be justified by purely feudal arguments. The 
magnates had to find a moral basis for their claims, and they did so by 
appealing to the new idea of the “communitas regni”.** If England was 
to be conceived of'as a community with rights and interests distinct 
from those of the pope, the king, or any other individual, then there 
must be some group which could preserve the rights and speak for the 
interests of the community. The magnates claimed that this was their 
function, that they were the natural guardians of the welfare of the 
realm. Thus when the king violated custom, made foolish decisions, or 
placed undue burdens on his subjects, the barons and prelates had the 
right to protest in the name of all. Naturally they made these protests 
only when they themselves were aggrieved, but they did not limit their 
complaints to their own grievances.” Thus it is easy to see how the 
magnates became spokesmen for the community of the realm. No other 
group could have filled this role, for it is doubtful if many other men 

| 88 Willelmi Rishanger Chronica, in Rolls Series, XXVIII, Part n (London, 1865), 
175-76. a4 es 

34 Frederick Maurice Powicke, “England and Europe in the Thirteenth Century”, 
Harvard Tercentenary Publications, Independence, Convergence, and Borrowing (Cam- 
bridge, 1937), pp. 142-43, says that in the reign of Henry IIE “King, magnates, judges, 
knights had now one common concern . . . they came to look upon England as a whole 
and were conscious of some form of general will which could be expressed by the whole 
body of responsible men summoned. together to discuss the affairs of the realm—the body 
described as the ‘communitas regni’ ”. This interpretation makes the “communitas” some- 
what more of a national body and ascribes less importance to baronial revolt than mine, 
but even if it is accepted, it remains true that the most powerful element in the “body of 
responsible. men” summoned to discuss the affairs of the realm would be the barons. See 
also White, “Was There a ‘Common Council’ before Parliament?”, Am. Hist. Rev., XXV 
(1919-20), 11: “During the twelve-forties especially, writings, both chronicle and official, 
were, becoming suddenly filled with every possible use and combination of communis and 
communitas, and the idea these words carried were ideas to conjure ‘with in those days.” 

85 This is evident in the lists of grievances which they gave the king in 1258 and 
1297, as recorded in the Annals of Burton, pp. 439-43, and Rishanger, pp. 175-76. 
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felt at that time that they were part of a nation-wide political com- 
munity. The idea that there could be such communities was a rather 
new one in the thirteenth century, and it was grasped by the clergy 
and barons long before it was understood by other classes.** 

The magnates first claimed to be speaking for the community of the 
realm when they were opposing or rebelling against the king. But by 
the end of Henry III’s reign the king had accepted the idea and was 
using the phrase to describe baronial support of his plans. Thus when 
Henry III was excusing himself in 1270 for not going on the crusade, 
he said that it had seemed inexpedient to “praelatis, magnatibus et 
communitati regni nostri” for both the king and his eldest son to be 
absent at the same time. Edward I used the phrase in the same way. 
The customs of 1275 were granted by the magnates at the request of 
the merchants, but one official document says that they were conceded 
by the “communitas regni”.28 Edward also claimed that the Welsh war 
of 1282 was begun “de consilio procerum et magnatum regni nostri 
necnon et tocius communitatis ejusdem”? In 1290 he announced that 
certain bishops and barons had granted an aid to marry the king’s 
daughter “pro se et communitate totius regni quantum in ipsis est”. 
Royal clerks also accepted the baronial claim and enrolled under the 
headings “communitas Anglie” or “communitas regni” petitions which 
were drawn up by the magnates and dealt primarily with their in- 
terests.44 Some of these petitions may also have had the support of the 
knights and burgesses, but this was not true in all cases. No one will 

36 The whole question of the development of politically conscious groups on a large 
scale in medieval states is still very obscure. It is being attacked by the Commission inter- 
nationale pour l'histoire des assemblées d'états, which has already achieved some notable 
results, Especially important for the subject of this paper are the following studies: É. 
Lousse, ‘Les caractères essentiels de l’état corporatif médiéval”, and Georges de Lagarde, 
“L'idée de représentation dans les œuvres de Guillaume d’Ockham”, both in “Histoire des 
assemblées d'états”, Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, IX 
(1937); Lousse, “La formation des ordres dans la société médiévale”, in L'organisation 
corporative du moyen âge à la fin de ancien régime (Université de Louvain, Recueil de 
travaux publiés par les membres des Conférences d'histoire et de philologie, 2° série, fasc. 
44, 1937); De Lagarde, “La structure politique et sociale de l'Europe au xiv® siècle”, in 
fasc. 50 of the same series. 

37 T, Rymer, Foedera (London, 1704-35), I, 864. 

38 Parliamentary Writs (London, 1827-34), I, 1, 2, nos. 2, 3, 7, 10. Sec Jolliffe’s 
discussion, p. 399. 

39 Parl, Writs, 1, 10. The commons were not summoned in that year. 

40 Rot. Parl., I, 25. 

41 These petitions are discussed by Haskins, “Three Early Petitions of the Commons”, 
Speculum, XII (1937), 315-18; Richardson and Sayles, Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, V1, 77, 
IX (1931-32), 7-9; Howard L. Gray, The Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation 
(Cambridge, 1932), p. 201. 
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argue that in the reign of Edward I the “community of the realm” 
meant the representatives of the commons.*? 

The claim is made, however, that under Edward II the meaning of 
the term shifted. It is said that the magnates ceased to be considered 
spokesmen for the community of the realm and that the knights and 
burgesses acquired a monopoly of this function. When, therefore, the 
Statute of York required the assent of the community of the realm to 
certain acts, it meant that the representatives of the commons had to be 
consulted on these occasions. Let us examine the way in which the 
term was used in the first fifteen years of the reign of Edward II and 
see if this contention is justified. 

The most impressive evidence is from parliamentary petitions, Gen- 
erally speaking, until 1307 petitions in the name of the community of 
the realm are the work of the magnates, or at least of groups in which 
the magnates played the leading part. After 1307 this is no longer 
true. Other men, especially those belonging to the merchant class, try 
to make their requests seem more urgent and important by presenting 
them in the name of the community of the realm. But, as Richardson 
and Sayles have pointed out, many of these petitions come from people 
who have no claim to‘be representatives of the whole community. 
They deal with affairs which interest only small groups, and it seems 
unlikely that they are the work of the whole body of knights and 
burgesses or even of representatives of individual constituencies. For 
example, the “community of the land” complain that toll for crossing 
the Humber near Barton has been doubled;* the “community of the 
realm” ask that certain forms be observed when they account in the 
wardrobe; ** the “community of the land and especially those of the 
east of London” ask that certain roads and bridges be repaired; ** “cer- 
_ tain men of the realm, petitioning for themselves and the community 
of the realm” ask for the extension of the Statute of Fines.“ . 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that individual knights and 
burgesses might use this form of petition, it still is not true that they 
are the only ones to do so. The magnates still speak for the community 
of the realm, and their right to do so is never questioned. Thus the 


42 This is admitted by Gray, p. 201, and by Clarke, p. 171, both of whom argue 
strongly that under Edward II the community of the realm did mean the commons. 

48 Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, IX, 9. 44 Rot. Parl., 1, 291 (1315). 

#5 Henry Cole, ed., Documents Illustrative of English History in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries (London, 1844), p. 27. On page 42 this same petition is entered as 
‘a petition of “aliquorum qui habent computare in Garderoba Regis” (1318). 

48 Ror. Parl., 1, 308 (1315). 47 Ibid., p. 295 (1315). 
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barons write a letter to the pope in 1309 in the name of the community 
of the realm. In 1312 the earls of Pembroke and Hereford protest in 
the name of the magnates and “toute la communalte du. roiaume” 
against Langton’s appointment as treasurer, because it violates the 
Ordinances.*® The magnates hand in petitions in the name of “prelatz, 
contes, et barons et tute la communalte du roiame” $° or in the name of 
“ercevesqes, evesqes, prelatz, counts, et barons et autre gentz de la 
communaltee d’Engleterre, que tenent lour manoirs en cheif de nostre ` 
seignor”.°* It is evident that the magnates still think of themselves as 
the spokesmen for the community of the land and that they believe 
that their interests are those of the community. They are not the only 
ones to think so. On several occasions a petition from the magnates 
alone is described by a royal clerk as a petition of the community of 
the realm. Richardson and Sayles have pointed out that a petition of 
1314 from the bishops and barons, asking the council to limit the price 
of meat, is called in the writ which answers it a petition of the “archie- 
Piscoporum, episcoporum, comitum, baronum et aliorum de communi- 
tate regni nostri”."? Another example is the answer to a petition of the 
magnates asking that they be allowed to have immediate possession of 
fines, amercements, and chattels of their felons without the intervention 
of the exchequer. The answer runs: “Responsum est in communi in 
` quadam petitione exhibita coram.rege et consilio que continet materiam 
istius petitionis et plures alios articulos tangentes communitatem regni.” ® 
This is probably a reference to a petition òf the bishop of Ely in 1318. 
asking for this and other rights. In answering this petition the king’s 
legal advisers had suggested that the privilege of immediate possession 
of the chattels of felons be extended to all magnates, and the king and 
council had agreed."* In any case, the “community of the realm” in- 
terested in forfeitures of felons could be only the community of magnates.. 

48 Davies, p. 513. 49 Thid., Appendix, p. 551. 
_ 50 Cole, `p. 6. In the body of the petition the request runs “prie le barnage od la com- 
munalte de people”; p. 7, a petition from “le barnage od Je commun poepie”. 

51 Rot. Parl., I, 416. 

52 Ibid., p. 295. Gray, p. 208, thinks the writ is correct in assuming participation of 
the commons but does not explain why they were not named in the petition. 

58 Gray, p. 203. Gray assumes that this refers to a petition of the commons and that 
it proves that such petitions were considered first because they were more important. 

` S4Richardson and Sayles, Rotuli parliamentorum Anglie hactenus inediti, Camden 

Society (London, 1935), p. 68. The other articles were the right to use privileges in 
charters which might have lapsed from disuse and the right to have a coroner. It is pos- 
sible that there was another petition touching forfeitures of felons before the council at 
this time, since the legal advisers say, “et de ce fut mis avant peticion en parlement ore 


depart le poeple”. But this may refer only to the general petition of the magnates, which 
might have come in before the bishop’s petition was answered. 
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After ruling out petitions in the name of the community of the realm 
which are the work of either a small number of private persons or of 
the. magnates, we are left with some petitions which might have been 
handed in by the whole group of knights and burgesses. They deal with 
grievances which concerned the whole country and resemble in some 
respects the long petitions of the commons which become frequent in 
the next reign. It would prove very little if it were established that all 
these petitions were sent in by the commons, since we have already seen 
that many groups covered themselves with the name of the “com- 
munity of the realm” and that the knights and burgesses had no 
monopoly of the appellation, But it is very doubtful that all these peti- 
tions came from the group of representatives in parliament. We have 
one petition which states that it comes from the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses in behalf of the counties, cities, and towns.** If the commons 
were so specific in describing themselves one time, how can we assume 
that they were content with the vague “community of the realm” at 
other times? Again, in the long petition of 1309 to the king from “la 
communalte de son roialme” there is a special article on the grievance 
of “les chavaliers, gentz de citez e de burghs et d’autres villes” who 
found no one to receive their petitions.” If the knights and burgesses 
were the “community of the realm”, why did they have to give a new 
description of themselves when it came to this grievance? Finally we 
should notice that in the Ordinances, unquestionably drawn up by the 
barons alone, we find mentioned many of the grievances brought for- 
ward in petitions of the community of the realm. Thus abuse of prises, 
the new customs, insufficient sheriffs, holding. of pleas by. the steward 
and marshal, too easy granting of the king’s peace, and abuse of letters 
of protection are all condemned by the Ordinances and are all petitioned 
against at one time or another by the “community of the realm”.5* This 

55 Rot. Parl., I, 289, 290, 372, 430, 443; Cole, p. 6. These are discussed by Gray, pp. 
202 ff., and by Richardson and Sayles, Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, VI, 77, IX, 8-9. 

56 Rot. Parl., 1, 371, “quedam peticio per milites, cives, et burgenses pro comitatibus, 
civitatibus et burgis regni” (1320). 

5T Ibid., p. 443. 3 

58 Ibid., pp. 324, 443-44; Cole, p. 6. Compare these with articles 10, rz, 17, 26, 28, 
and 29 of the Ordinances. Another interesting case is that of the petition printed by Davies, 
p. 582, in which “la communalte dengleterre” asks that no sheriffs be appointed who are 
officials or pensioners of great lords (dated by Davies 1316-22). It would seem that the 
magnates could not have been interested. in such a petition, yet the Statute of Sheriffs, 
1316 (Statutes of the Realm, I, 174), which forbids the appointment of sheriffs who are 
officials of great lords, was made “par demonstraunce des Prelatz, Contes, Barons, et autres 
grantz du Roiaume .. . et par grevouses pleintes del poeple”, and the enacting clause 


mentions only the assent of the magnates. Thus some, at least, of the magnates had joined 
in the complaint. 
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` is not conclusive proof that the magnates were responsible for all such 
petitions, but it does show that they were interested in these matters 
and that they might well have joined in petitions concerning them. It 
seems impossible to establish that during the reign of Edward II any 
petition in the name of the community of the realm was exclusively the 
work of the knights and burgesses’ 

The evidence from petitions should not be given too much weight. 
The wording of petitions usually represented the views of private per- 
sons, and the notes written in answer to them were often informal and 
unofficial. Let us turn to official pronouncements of the government. 
When we do this, a striking divergence is at once noticeable, When 
the government is ordering the collection of a subsidy, it is always 
careful to specify that it was granted with the consent of the “com- 
munitates comitatuum regni nostri” and the “cives et burgenses civi- 
tatum et burgorum regni”. But when a statute has been made, we 
find only the assent of the magnates and “la communalte de nostre 
roialme” or, in a few cases, the assent of the magnates alone.*! In other 


59 Gray, pp. 201-14, argues strongly against this point of view. He proves that the 
magnates were not responsible for all petitions in the name of the community of the realm 
during. the reign of Edward II, but he does not prove (1) that the magnates were not 
responsible for some of these petitions or (2) that the knights and burgesses were exclu- 
sively responsible for any of them. His chief argument on the second point is the re- 
semblance between some of these petitions and the commons’ petitions of the reign of 
Edward HI (though he admits that they were not treated in exactly the same way). But 
the commons’ petition must have developed very slowly, and a period of transition, such 
as the reign of Edward II, was needed between the time when petitions for the community 
were primarily the work of the magnates and that when they were exclusively the work of 
the commons. The situation was very different after 1327, when the knights were closely 
associated with the burgesses and when petitions from private persons began to decline 
rapidly. In these circumstances general petitions would always come from the knights and 
burgesses, who would soon feel that they alone spoke for the community. Prior to 1327 
the knights were often associated with the magnates (see below, p. 000), and hundreds 
of people were sending in petitions every year. Thus the “community of the realm” was 
a vague phrase which could be used by almost any group in petitions, though government 
officials, with their usual conservatism, still tended to apply it to groups of which the 
magnates were a part. 

80 Rot. Parl., 1, 442 (1307), 448 (1313), 454 (1319), 457 (1322). The same dis- 
tinction was usually made in the latter years of Edward I. See ibid., p. 227 (1295), and 
Parl. Writs, 1, 178 (1306). Note the use of the plural “communitates” to describe the 
groups represented by the knights and the burgesses. They speak for their local districts, 
not for the realm as a whole. 

01 Statutes of the Realm, 1, 169, 170, 177, 179, 180, 185; Rot. Parl., 1, 456. The ex- 
ceptional cases, in which the community of the realm is not mentioned, are Statutes of the 
Realm, I, 174 (1316) and 195 (1324). In the last year of the reign of Edward I the 
Statute of Carlisle (:bid., pp. 151, 152) speaks of the assent of the communities of the 
realm, just as a writ on taxes would do. This statute was made in exceptional circum- 
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words, in the case in which we know that it was advisable to obtain the 
consent of the knights and burgesses they are specifically mentioned. 
In the case in which we suspect that their assent was not necessary, 
knights and burgesses drop out of the enacting clause, and only the 
indefinite “community of the realm” (and not always that) is left. 
When the commons are performing their most important function and 
exercising their most definite privilege, they are not called the “com- 
munity of the realm”.*? This makes it very doubtful that they are ever 
designated by this phrase. 

We can go even further. In the writs ordering the levy of taxes the 
“community of the realm” is frequently mentioned after the specific 
grantors have been named. But it is always mentioned in connection 
with the earls and barons or the earls, barons, and knights, never in 
connection with the burgesses. Thus in 1306 the magnates and knights 
grant a thirtieth “pro se et tota communitate regni”, while the town 
representatives grant a twentieth.® In 1309 the earls, barons, knights, 
freemen, “ac tota communitas regni nostri” grant a twenty-fifth.* In 
1315 the “magnates et communitas regni” grant the king one armed 
man from each vill, while the “cives, burgenses, et milites de comita- 
tibus” grant a fifteenth.“ We should not make too much of this last 
grouping, even though it is repeated in a later writ, for in other writs 
the knights are associated with the magnates in the grant of soldiers.% 
But we can say definitely that in grants of aids the “communitas regni” 
always includes the earls and barons while it never includes the bur- 


stances, and it is possible that the knights, at least, were consulted in order to give an 
appearance of national solidarity in a struggle with the church. This unusual formula is 
not repeated. Another unusual form is found in the repeal of the pardon granted to the 
enemies of the Despensers (sbid., pp. 187-88), in which the enacting clause mentions the 
assent of the “prelatz, countes, barons, chivalers des counteez et la commune du roialme”. 
This act exposed some very powerful men to prosecution, and the king may have felt it 
advisable to gain the support of the knights and perhaps of the burgesses, although, given 
the usages of the period, it is very doubtful that “la commune du roialme” refers to the 
burgesses here (see nn. 62-67). I should take it to be a phrase which sums up the groups 
already mentioned. In any case, “la commune du roialme” does not refer to both knights 
and burgesses; it is not an equivalent of “commons”. 

82 Ludwig Riess, The History of the English Electoral Law in the Middle Ages (trans. 
by K. L. Wood-Legh, Cambridge, 1940), pp. 12, 13, points out that in the crisis of 1297 
the barons specifically requested that the right of the knights and burgesses to assent to 
taxation be recognized and that Edward I, in weakening their program as far as he dared, 
substituted the “community of the realm” for the specific reference to knights and bur- 
gesses. A promise to the “community of the realm” did not bind him to secure the assent 
of knights and burgesses. Jolliffe, p. 357, expresses much the same view. 

88 Pasquet, Appendix, pp. 235-36. 

64 Rot. Parl., I, 445. 85 Ibid., pp. 351, 450. 68 Ibid., p. 451. 
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gesses, It.is a vague and unnecessary expression, but its meaning can 
never be stretched widely enough to include all the commons.” 

In statutes and other legislative acts we find, as was said above, that 
the clause expressing advice or assent regularly mentions the prelates, 
earls, barons, and the community of the realm. Thus “ercevesques, 
evesques, abbes, priours, countes, barons et la communalte de nostre 
roialme” agree that no one is to be sued for the death of Piers Gaveston. 
In 1314 “les prelatz, contes, barons, et la communalte de nostre roiaume” 
decide that the king can forbid men to come armed to parliament. The 
statute made at York in 1318 is made “par assent des prelatz, countes, 
barons et la comunaute de son roiaume”.®® A slight variant occurs in 
the Statute of Westminster 1v, made “par assent des prelatz, countes et 
barouns et tote la commune de son roialme”.® Thus the last sentence of 
the Statute of York contains the exact words of the enacting clause of 
most legislation of the reign of Edward II. The fact that it uses this 
language shows that it is describing primarily legislative activity. And 
the precedents just noted show that the authors of the sentence were 
quite right when they said that it described what was customary. 

But does “la communalte du roiaume” mean the commons when 
applied to legislative activity? The fact that the phrase does not mean 
the commons in other connections creates a strong presumption that it 
does not mean the commons here. In petitions the “community of the 
realm” may refer to the magnates alone, to the magnates and their 
supporters, or to indefinite and unorganized groups of private persons. 
In grants of subsidies the earls, barons, and knights speak for the “com- 
munity of the realm”. How can we assume that in legislation, and in 
legislation alone, the “community of the realm” means the knights and 
burgesses ? 


87 There is some evidence to show that the knights, profiting by their association with 
the magnates, were recognized as having some right to speak for the “community of the 
land” during the crisis of 1327, while the burgesses were still considered only representa- 
tives of the local interests of their towns. Clarke, p. 194, the Pipewell Chronicle, describing 
the delegation sent to depose Edward II, says that it included “quatre chivalers pur la 
communalte de la terre’. Richardson and Sayles, Rot. Parl., p. 125, “la commune” asks 
that answers to its petition be given to the knights, but says nothing of the burgesses. 
Perhaps there is a faint echo of this distinction in a poem (ca. 1400) quoted by Cam, 
p. 155, in which the “knyghtis of the comunete” are distinguished from the “citiseyns” in 
parliament. This is what might be expected from the social structure of England. The 
knights could associate with the magnates and join them in speaking for the community. 
By the early years of the reign of Edward III they were independent enough to act alone. 
The burgesses, more interested in local affairs, were recognized much more slowly as rep- 
resentatives of the whole community. 

88 Sratutes of the Realm, 1, 169, 170, 177. 69 Thid., p. 180 (1320). 
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If we knew more of the ideas and purposes of the men who drew 
up the coronation oath of 1308,° we might find it easier to interpret 
references to the “community of the realm” in the legislation of Ed- 
ward’s reign. When they made the king promise to observe “les leys et 
les custumes droitureles les quiels la communaute de vostre roiaume 
“! were they merely thinking of the customs and the statutes 
which had already been ratified by common usage?” In that case the 
“community of the realm” of the coronation oath has no connection 
with parliament, since English law as it existed in 1308 was largely non- 
parliamentary in origin. The phrase would refer primarily to the mag- 
nates, whose acceptance of legal innovations had usually been decisive. 
Or was the emphasis meant to fall on future legislation, and was the 
king promising to accept the “future decisions of the common council”, 
that is, normally, of parliament?** Though this interpretation is sup- 
ported by the high authority of Richardson and Sayles, it seems some- ` 
what exaggerated. Neither Edward nor his successors felt bound to 
accept all the decisions of parliament. They could reject, modify, or 
suspend parliamentary legislation without being accused of violating 
their coronation oath. But even if this extreme view be adopted, it still 
does not make the “community of the realm” a synonym for the com- 
mons, Approval by the magnates was essential for parliamentary legis- 
lation, while it was not until late in the fourteenth century that approval 
by the commons became necessary in all cases. It seems safe to say that 
a king who promised in 1308 to accept the future decisions of the com- 


aura esleu”, 


70 The most recent discussions of the oath may be found in Wilkinson, “The Corona- 
tion Oath of Edward H”, Historical Essays in Honour of James Tait (Manchester, 1933), 
pp. 405 ff.; Richardson and Sayles, “Early Coronation Records”, Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
XIN (1935-36), 139 ff., XIV (1936-37), 1 f., 195 ff.; Percy Ernst Schramm, A History 
‘of the English Coronation (Oxford, 1937), pp. 203 ff., and “Ordines-Studien, II: Die 
Krönung in England”, Archiv für Urkundenforschung, XV (1938), 339 ff.; Richardson, 
“The English Coronation Oath”, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth 
Series, XXIII (1941), 129 ff. 

TII use the French version, since it gives the form of the oath taken by Edward TI. 
Schramm, Arch. f. Urkundenforsch., XV, 349-50, argues on philological grounds that the 
Latin version (“leges et consuetudines . . . quas vulgus elegerit’’) is the original. Richard- 
son and Sayles say that the French was the original and that the Latin represents an 
attempt to make the new oath resemble the old one more closely (Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, XIII, 140-41). j 

12 Mcllwain, Growth of Political Thought, p. 196, is almost the only modern scholar 
who holds this view. Richardson and Sayles admit, however, that the form in which the 
question was asked in 1308 might suggest that it was merely an amplification of the first 
promise in the oath to preserve the ancient laws (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, XII, 143). 

18 Ibid., pp. 142-43, XIV, 9. Richardson later receded from this extreme position. See 
Transactions, pp. 146 ff., and n. 76 below. ` i 
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mon council or of parliament was promising primarily to accept the 
decisions of the prelates and barons. Wilkinson accepts this conclusion 
but tries to avoid the difficulties created by the assumption that the king 
made an unlimited grant of power to the magnates. He claims that the 
oath was devised to meet a specific problem which arose in 1308 and 
that it was only by accident that it became a permanent part of the 
coronation ritual. His argument is that the barons were dissatisfied with 
Edward’s behavior before the coronation and that they delayed the cere- 
mony until he promised to meet their demands for reform. The promise 
was worked into the coronation oath in the shape of a pledge to accept 
all laws chosen by the “community of the realm”, and the barons used 
this pledge to secure the exile of Gaveston and the appointment of the 
Ordainers.”* It is a great temptation to accept this hypothesis, since it 
supports the views urged in this paper, but there are two facts which 
make it untenable. In the first place, as Wilkinson himself says, it “is 
difficult to understand why it [the promise] was passed over with so 
little comment at the time, and was so seldom referred to in unmistak- 
able terms in succeeding years”.”® If Edward had promised to do what- 
ever the barons asked, why did they fail to remind the people of Eng- 
land of this promise in the repeated crises of the reign? In the second 
place, if the promise in the coronation oath led directly to the Ordi- 
nances, why were words reminiscent of this promise placed in the 
Statute of York, which abolished the Ordinances? This last considera- 
tion suggests that it is possible to interpret the oath in a way which is 
less unfavorable to royal authority. Why can we not assume that the 
oath, like the statute, described normal, constitutional procedure? The 
king had always promised to enforce the good old laws, the customs 
which had existed from time immemorial. But now men were becoming 
aware that there was a new sort of law, which was not customary but 
statutory. Therefore the oath had to be modified to include a promise 
to enforce statute law. The king did not promise to accept anything 
and everything demanded by the “community”; he merely promised to 
enforce (“tenir et garder”) laws which were properly made." Laws 


74 Wilkinson, in Historical Essays, pp. 407 ff. Schramm, English Coronation, pp. 207 
ff., follows Wilkinson with some reservations. 

75 Wilkinson, in Historical Essays, p. 412. 

18 Mcllwain, Growth of Political Thought, p. 196, translates the “tenendas” and “‘pro-. 
tegendas” of the Latin version as “give effect to”. Schramm, English Coronation, p. 205, 
thinks that the barons felt that the recent legislation of Edward I had to be preserved, but 
he argues that this was done in the first article of the oath, taking the Edward there 
mentioned to be Edward I rather than Edward the Confessor. Richardson, in Transactions, 
pp. 150-51, denies that the clause refers primarily to statutes but says that it is “a guar- 
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should be made™ solemnly and publicly; they should receive the assent 
of the people who were to be bound by them, but in 1308, as in 1322, no 
one doubted that that assent could be given by the barons and prelates, 
the ancient representatives of the community of the realm. This inter- 
pretation, like all others, is open to certain objections, but it is not neces- 
sary to insist on it for the purposes of this article. The important thing 
is that, by any interpretation, the “community of the realm” of the 
coronation oath cannot refer exclusively to the commons, that it must 
include the magnates, and that it probably means primarily the latter 
group. Study of the coronation oath confirms our earlier impression that 
approval of the community of the realm was necessary for legislation 
but that the magnates were considered capable of giving such approval. 

One more point may be considered. There are certain acts of the 
reign of Edward II which have the form of a statute but which are 
actually judgments of the high court of parliament. Even at the height 
of their power the commons never succeeded in gaining the right to 
participate in the judicial activity of parliament. Yet in describing these 
actions, in which the commons could have had no part, the authority 
of the community of the realm is invoked. The clearest case is in 1319, 
when the prelates, earls, barons, “et totam comunitatem regni” record 
that all gifts to Piers Gaveston were declared utterly void, “tam per 
prelates, comites, et barones quam per totam comunitatem regni”, and 
therefore reject a petition by his widow for some of his lands.’ To 
record a judgment and to decide a petition are purely judicial acts, and 
it is hard to believe that the commons were consulted on this occasion. 

We conclude, therefore, that the use of the phrase, “the community 
of the realm”, had little constitutional significance. It was a redundant 
expression, which could be inserted or left out at the pleasure of a 





antee that those agreed corrections or amplifications of tls law shall be observed which 
the commonalty have demanded or willingly accepted”. D ax Wye 

TTI use “make” here in the most general sense, without trying to answer the question 
as to whether statutes could make new law or merely interpret and expand old law. 

78 Cole, p. 49. The case of the acts against the Despensers is not so clear. Statutes of 
the Realm, 1, 181, says that the charges against the Despensers were brought by “prelatz, 
countes, barouns et Jes autres piers de la terre et commune du roialme”, but the judgment 
against them (ibid., p. 184) mentions only “piers de la terre, countes et barouns”. But the 
Despensers claimed (Calendar of the Close Rolls, 1318-1323, London, 1895, p. 545) that 
no petition was sent in against them in the ordinary course of parliament and that charges 
“were brought only when the magnates came in arms “and made their said award against 
reason as of a matter treated and agreed on amongst themselves by their own authority in 
the king's absence”, There is no doubt that the judgment against the Despensers was the 
work of the lay barons alone, and it seems likely that they alone brought the charges, 
though they covered themselves with the name of the “commune du roialme™. 
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clerk.” It was usually inserted in statutes, perhaps because it made it 
appear that they were based on that universal consent which was so 
dear to medieval political theorists. It was not a technical phrase which 
meant the representatives of shires and boroughs, and it was not used 
when it was necessary to describe those representatives precisely. The 
knights and burgesses could not yet claim to be the only, or even the 
chief, spokesmen for the community of the realm. The use of this 
phrase in the Statute of York was not a recognition of the increased 
importance of the representative elements in parliament. The statute, in 
attempting to restore the normal functioning of government, did recog- 
nize the importance of parliament,® but it said nothing about the posi- 
tion of the commons in parliament. The gains which the knights and 
burgesses ‘made during the reign of Edward II were not consecrated 
by the Statute of York. 


Joseru R. Srrayer. 
Princeton University. 


19 See above, n. 61, and Statutes of the Realm, 1, 187, 188. The statute revoking the 
pardon granted to those who had attacked the Despensers was made with the assent of 
“prelatz, countes, barons, chivalers des counteez et la commune du roialme”, but in a writ 
sent to the judges the king said the pardon was revoked “de comuni consilio prelatorum, 
comitum, baronum et aliorum procerum regni nostri”. 

80 Richardson and Sayles, Rot. Parl., p. 95. At a parliament of 1325 at which the 
commons were not present, Edward Il made a speech about recent disasters in Gascony. 
The opening words seem a good example of the procedure described by the Statute of 
York: “Seignurs, ieo vous ai monstre ascunes choses qi appendent a la coroune qi cheent 

_ en debat, come celi qest vostre chief et qi en ad la souereyne garde et come celi qi prest 
est a meintenir la coroune en touz ses dreitz, par conseil et eide de vous, et a deffendre le 
come un homme purra fere . . . sur quele chose jai touz iours voz conseals demandez et 
rien en la dite busoigne sanz conseil nay fet, par qoi ie entenge avoir fait ce qi a moy 
apertient.” Here we have the king, at a time when he was absolute master of the govern- 
ment, explaining his policy to a parliament composed only of magnates‘and asking their 


advice, 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIRCLE 


THe CAREER oF GEORGE BIcKLEY 


I 


TuroucHour the decade from 1850 to 1860 American expansionist 
desires asserted themselves repeatedly, in the filibustering expeditions 
of Lopez and William Walker, in the formulation of the Ostend Mani- 
festo, and in the messages of Presidents Pierce and Buchanan. Adven- 
turers were faring forth from the United States in the spirit of Manifest 
Destiny. Patriotism, excitement, and land hunger were stock motives 
impelling filibusters, to which was added desire for sectional advantage. 
Such expeditions often originated in, or started from, the South, but 
sentiment favorable to territorial expansion was by no means confined 
to that section despite the complication of the slavery issue.’ The present 
study will concern itself, however, with a purely Southern aspect of the 
desire for territorial aggrandizement. 

Doubtless there were many Americans who, filled with self-con- 
fidence and imbued with the necessity of spreading beneficent American 
institutions to less fortunate lands, viewed with increasing satisfaction 
chaotic political conditions obtaining in Mexico as the decade closed. 
They saw in the region south of the Rio Grande a vast new field in 
which “expansion and progress” might become a reality.” Of this type 
of American was George W. L. Bickley, who sought to translate ideas 
into action by the founding, in 1859-60, of the secret and military or- 
ganization known as the Knights of the Golden Circle, the instrument 
by which Mexico was to be Americanized and ultimately annexed, the 
. slavery controversy settled in favor of the South, and his own fame and 
fortune won. l 

A cursory examination of the career of this remarkable individual 
illuminates much of the social scene of the two decades preceding the 
Civil War, an individualistic age characterized by real social and intel- 


1 Carl Russell Fish, The Rise of the Common Man, 1830- Stee (New York, 1927), 
pp. 315-16. 

2 Ebullient Americanism in the form of the “Young America” movement was a 
feature of the early fifties. Exaltation of our republican and democratic ideas, intervention 
in Europe, and territorial expansion were the leading ideas. Merle E. Curti, “Young 
America”, Am. Hist. Rev., XXXII (Oct, 1926), 34-55. 
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lectual progress but unfortunately also by much charlatanism.? George 
Bickley had behind him a career typical of the filibuster and adventurer 
of the fifties. Born in southwest Virginia in 1819, he ran away from 
home at an early age. After a youth and early manhood replete with 
adventure, the details of which seem impossible to unravel, he emerged 
around the year 1850 as a practicing physician in Jeffersonville, now 
Tazewell, Virginia. Interesting himself in historical research, he became 
one of the founders of the local historical society and in 1852 published 
his History of the Settlement and Indian Wars of Tazewell County, 
Virginia, a pioneer work in the field. Turning to fiction, the versatile 
doctor brought out shortly afterward a brief novel, Adalaska, a wild 
tale permeated with “Young America” ideas. Drifting to Cincinnati 
sometime in the year 1851, he accepted a professorship in the Eclectic 
Medical Institute of that city, where he remained intermittently till 
1858. Although conscientious in the discharge of his professorial duties” 
and placing his oratorical talents at the disposal of the institute on 
formal occasions, he found time to establish a literary magazine, the 
West American Review, of which he became editor. This periodical, 
however, proved to be but another of the short-lived literary projects of 
the period, expiring in the same year that saw its birth. Simultaneously 


3 John Bach McMaster, A History of the People of the United States (8 vols., New 
York, 1883-1913), VII, VIII; Fish; Arthur Charles Cole, The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850- 
1865 (New York, 1934). 

4 His full name was George William Lamb Bickley. In the period 1859-61 he dropped 
the two middle names but used them before and after that time. 

5 Cincinnati, 1852. Bickley’s History has been reprinted several times. See William C. 
Pendleton, History of Tazewell County and Southwest Virginia, 1748-1920 (Richmond, 
1920). : 
8 Bickley, Adalaska; or, The Strange and Mysterious Family of the Cave of Genreva 
(Cincinnati, 1853). 

THe was listed by the Daily Cincinnati Gazette, Sept. 8, 1852, as “Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica, Therapeutics, and Medical Botany”. Although claiming to be a graduate in 
medicine of the University of London, class of 1842, and to have studied with the famous 
Dr. Elliotson, who is said to have signed his diploma, the evidence casts serious doubt on 
these claims. The Eclectic Medical Journal, XII (Mar., 1853), 140-41, asserted Bickley’s 
claims. The authorities at the University of London fail, however, to find his name among 
the records of that university. George F. Goodchild to the author, Jan, 29, 1934. Dr. Elliot- 
son resigned from the University of London in 1838. Dictionary of National Biography, ed. 
by Leslie Stephen (New York and London, 1889), XVH, 264-66. Perhaps Bickley had no 
medical degree. For ease of access to the medical profession in the West in a slightly earlier 
period see R. Carlyle Buley, “Pioneer Health and Medical Practices in the Old Northwest 
prior to 1840”, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XX (Mar., 1934), 497-520. 

8 The West American Review: A Critical Cyclopedia of Literature, Science, and Art, I 
(Apr.-Dec., 1853). Of particular interest to this study is the article “Jamaica”, presumably 
written by Bickley. The writer thought England might soon lose this Poss’ xion and said 
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he addressed his facile pen to the writing of several medical books? and 
assisted in editing the Eclectic Medical Journal, to which he was a 
prolific contributor.° This dynamic man, as if to pile Ossa on Pelion, 
furnished the press with voluminous copy, lectured to the Ohio Law 
School on medical jurisprudence, and addressed the public on various 
topics of general interest. 

At the same time he was manifesting a keen interest in fraternal 
organizations, having established in 1853 the “Wayne Circle of the 
Brotherhood of the Union”, an association “to foster a Constitutional 
Union, perpetuate American history, and dignify labor”.*t Moreover, 
he is said to have been a member of the Know-Nothing order, which 
fact, however, did not deter him from supporting Buchanan for Presi- 
dent in 1856.1* During that year he was listed as one of the editors of 
the Ohio Pennant of Portsmouth, in which town he was engaged in the 
improvement of property.® Finding none of these ventures financially 
satisfactory, he quit medicine altogether in 1858, this time to.devote 
his energies to the American Patent Company of Cincinnati, an organ- 
ization for the promoting of inventions and the handling of patent 
cases. The quondam doctor was now a director of this company and 


significantly: “These remarks are not made with the intention of goading on to action that 
immense body of men who now stand ready, at a given signal, to pour their thousands 
and tens of thousands on Cuba, like a field of Eastern locusts; for we regard any such | 
movements as unwisc and premature.” He predicted that the future would give us Mex- 

ico, Central America, and the islands of the Caribbean (sdid., pp. 14-24), an interesting 

adumbration of the Knights of the Golden Circle seven years later. 

9 Bickley, Principles of Scientific Botany (Cincinnati, 1853); the same work was pub- 
lished under the title, Physiological and Scientific Botany (Cincinnati, 1853). He published 
Positive Medical Agents a year or so later, probably in New York. A list of “Standard 
Eclectic Works by Prof. G. W. L. Bickley" also included three works said to have been in 
press: American Eclecticism, Syllabus of Physiology, and Syllabus of Medical Jurispru- 
dence. See Eclectic Med. Jour., XVII (1858), opp. p. 241. 

10 For Bickley’s “History of the Eclectic Medical Institute of Cincinnati, and its Ethical 
Peculiarities” see Eclectic Med. Jour., XVI (Jan., 1857), 9-15; ibid. (Feb., 1857), 57-64; 
ibid. (Mar., 1857), 105-12; ibid. (Apr, 1857), 153-56, Sec also Bickley, “Introductory 
Lecture, delivered before the Eclectic Medical Class, Nov. 6, 1852”, ibid., XO (Mar. 
1853), 102-11. 

11 Columbus (Ohio) Criss, Dec. -30, 1863. This patriotic society was founded by 
George Lippard of Philadelphia, who was the order's “Supreme Washington”, Dictionary 
of American Biography, XI, ed. by Dumas Malone (New York, 1933), 285-86. 

12 Atlanta Southern Confederacy in the Norfolk Southern Argus, May 16, 1860. 

18 File of the Ohio Pennant in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
Columbus, Ohio. Bickley was listed as one of the editors from February 15 to May 16, 
1856. Later he sought backing to establish a great conservative daily newspaper with 
which to combat the influence of the New York Tribune. Bickley to John J. Crittenden, - 
July 25, 1856, MS., Crittenden Papers, Library of Congress. 
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editor of its organ, a pretentious weekly journal known as the Scientific 
Artisan.* This work occupied Bickley till the spring of 1859, after 
which he directed his entire attention to that most famous of all his 
manifold schemes, the Knights of the Golden Circle. In regard to his 
personal appearance, it may be of interest to allow a contemporary to 
describe him as he appeared late in 1860. “Gen. Bickley is”, said the 
Houston Telegraph, “a tall, fine looking, middle aged gentleman, hav- 
ing an uncommonly fine expression of countenance, and a high intel- 
lectual forehead.” ** Such, then, is a partial description of the back- 
ground of the man who, styling himself “General”*® and signing his 
manifestoes “President General of the American Legion, K. G. C”, 
prepared to hasten the southward march of Manifest Destiny.” 


14 For the purposes of the American Patent Company see Charles Cist, Sketches and 
Statistics of Cincinnati in 1859 (Cincinnati, 1859), pp. 358-59; Scientific Artisan, Aug. 19, 
1858. Bickley’s name was last listed.in ro7d., Apr. 23, 1859, as editor and director. See the 
curious article apparently written by Bickley, “The United States of America”, in which 
. the extinction of African slavery was predicted. “That the institution is one altogether un- 
enviable, every reasonablé man in America will at once admit.” Bickley, The Inventors’ 
Almanac for 1859 (Cincinnati, 1859), pp. 3-7. The faming- proslavery speeches of the 
head of. the Knights of the Golden Circle in the next year contrast sharply with these 
sentiments. l 

16 Harrison (Texas) Flag, Nov. 17, 1860. 

18 The assertion was made that Bickley attended West Point but was forced to leave 
because of ill health; it was claimed that he had served in the Mexican War and later 
“witnessed” some of the severest fighting in the Crimean War. Atlanta Southern Con- 
federacy in the Norfolk Southern Argus, May 16, 1860. Perhaps it was necessary to 
attempt to build up Bickley as a military man inasmuch as he was then at the head of a 
military organization, but the evidence discredits his claims to military experience. The 
authorities at West Point can find no record of his ever having been a cadet there. Lieu- 
tenant H. McC. Forde to the author, June 15, 1933. As to his service in the Mexican War, 
it has been impossible to find his name on the rolls of any organization serving the United 
States in that war. Major General James F. McKinley to the author, Mar. 31, 1934. It is 
entirely improbable that Bickley aided the Russians in the field in the Crimean War. The 
title “General” was self-assumed, but most newspapers accepted it without question., 

17 For a friendly biographical account of his career to 1860 see the article, “Who is 
Gen. Bickley and what are his Objects?”, reprinted from the Atlanta Southern Confed- 
eracy in the Norfolk Southern Argus, May 16, 1860; for a satirical review of Bickley’s life 
by a Northern contemporary see the Cincinnati Daily Commercial, Apr. 6, 1860. A brief 
biography in Harvey Wickes Felter, History of the Eclectic Medical Institute, 1845-190: 
(Cincinnati, 1902), pp. 110-13, covers his entire life and includes, pp. 112-13, a reprint 
from the Abingdon Virginian, Oct. 4, 1867, which was written shortly after Bickley’s 
death. Even briefer is Otto Juettner, Daniel Drake and his Followers (Cincinnati, 1909), 
pp. 362-63. A comparison of these accounts reveals many discrepancies of statement in the 
reconstruction of the activities of this adventurer, For an autobiographical sketch see a letter 
“of Bickley dated Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 7, 1863, written while he was in prison and conse- 
quently not entirely trustworthy. The investigator can only conclude that assertions made 
‘by Bickley must be corroborated by other sources before they can be accepted as facts. An 
important collection of papers relating to Bickley is in the office of the Judge Advocate 
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Diplomatic relatioris between the United States and Mexico in the | 
decade prior to 1860 were characterized by friction and mutual distrust. 
Boundary. disputes, the activities of William Walker, the desire of the 
Buchanan administration to purchase Chihuahua, and Sam Houston’s 
‘proposal in 1858 to establish a protectorate over Mexico*® produced 
uneasiness in the latter country. Anti-American leaders there leaned 
toward European assistance against the aggressive “Colossus of the 
North”, The avid and persistent land hunger exhibited by the Bu- 
chanan government proved this feeling to have been well founded.?? ` 

Fierce internecine warfare had raged in Mexico since 1858 between 
the Conservative and the Liberal (Juarez) factions, reducing the coun- 
try to anarchy and renewing hope north of the Rio Grande of territorial 
gain at the expense of a helpless neighbor. In ‘his message to Congress 
of 1859 Buchanan vigorously supported the Juarez party and protested 
against “outrages” visited upon American citizens in Mexico City. He . 
recommended the creation of a military force by the United States gov- 
ernment to act in concert with Juarez and penetrate into the interior 
of Mexico, a suggestion which must have given encouragement to 
those entertaining filibustering schemes. The culmination of Buchanan’s 
Mexican policy was the signing, late in 1859, of the. McLane-Ocampo 
Treaty and Convention, the terms of which were so generous to the 
United States as virtually to establish a protectorate over Mexico.” The 
McLane treaty, obscured by the slavery question and presidential poli- 
tics, was defeated in the Senate by the Republican members.™ In spite 
of the final disposition of this treaty there seemed to exist at the opening 
of the year 1860 a combination of circumstances that apparently made 
auspicious the launching of a grand filibustering enterprise which 
would ultimately bring that coveted land under the aegis of the United 
States, l 

To these favorable factors may be added a wide degree of enthu- 





General, Washington, D. C. There was an interesting parallel in the careers of Bickley and 
William Walker, the most famous filibuster of the age.. Both were physicians and jour- 
nalists; both were involved in shipping schemes. Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 
ed. by Dumas Malone (New York, 1936), 363-65. 

18 This proposal was defeated in the United States Senate in 1858, but Houston con- 
tinued to advocate it. Walter P. Webb, The Texas Rangers (New York, 1935), p. 205. 

19 Dexter Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine, 1826-1867 (Baltimore, 1933), pp. 318-37.. 

20 Ibid., pp. 337-42. J. Fred Rippy, The United States and Mexico (New York, 1926), 
pp. 212-29. se 

21W, Stull Holt, Treaties defeated by the Senate (Baltimore, 1933), pp. 92-96. 
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siasm for the Americanization and annexation of Mexico, which was 
manifested by responsible Southern spokesmen in 1860. Insofar as the 
press gave voice to the sentiment of that section, it can be asserted that 
there was general interest and keen desire to consummate such a plan. 
The fiery Memphis Daily Avalanche believed that the “true genius” of 
American policy consisted of “occupation and annexation” and, peering 
into the future, saw not only Mexico but Cuba and all Central America 
as possessions of the United States within fifty years.” 

That “crookedest of all boundary lines, the Rio Grande” was offen- 
sive to an Arkansas observer, who insisted that the Sierre Madre range 
must become the boundary; otherwise the people of the United States 
would take all of Mexico.” A Southern urban journal stated the axiom, 
“Territorial extension is the prevailing idea of the present age”, and 
felt confident that the process of Manifest Destiny would give all 
Spanish America to the United States, It would be lamentable indeed, 
according to this same source, if sectional disruption should displace 
expansion.** Although the Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel feared that 
the obstacles were overwhelming, it decided upon later consideration 
that it would be well if “Old Sam” Houston would invade and conquer 
Mexico at once, drive the Indians into the sea, and enslave the Negroes 
and half-breeds, anterior to assumption of control by the Anglo-Saxons. 
They were to civilize the country and prepare it for annexation to the 
‘United States. No European government was to be permitted there 
The South was reassured on the question of slavery and the territories, 
then ‘uppermost in the sectional mind, by the reminder that Cuba and 
Mexico were fields “where sunbeams and slavery are kindred things”.”® 
The Norfolk Day Book took familiar imperialistic ground by urging 
the introduction into benighted Mexico of peace, civilization, prosperity, 
religious freedom, and “for all we know, the Star Spangled Banner”. 
The appellation, “our sick man”, was applied to Mexico, and the belief 
was expressed that the time was approaching when the United States 
would have to take care of him?® A less lofty but more realistic note 
was sounded by the Montgomery Daily Post: “The commercial world 
is demanding that a country so essential to its interests shall no longer 


22 Jan. 28, Feb. 2, 1860. 28. Little Rock Arkansas True Democrat, Apr. 7, 1860, 

24 New Orleans Daily Picayune, Jane 20, Sept. 30, 1860. 

25 Feb, 24, Mar. 10, 1860. 

26 Augusta Daily Constitutionalist; Mar. 13, 1860. 

2% Mar. 9, 1860. 7 

*8Nashville Patriot, Mar. 21, 1860. Mexico was frequently asserted to be worse off 
than Turkey, that “sick man” of Europe. 
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be permitted to remain an interruption to its advancement, and a scene 
of disgraceful strife.”*® Thus it may be concluded that Southern press 
opinion was in substantial accord with the idea.that inasmuch as “that 
terrestrial paradise on earth” [Mexico] was geographically adjacent to 
the South, Southerners would people it and carry their institutions with 
them and that assuredly the time for action had arrived.*° And in this 
connection it is significant that shrewd Governor Sam Houston of 
Texas had come to the same conclusion and was himself prepared to 
lead an attack on Mexico’! 

To meet such an inviting situation the mystic order of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle was held in readiness by the indefatigable leader, 
General George Bickley, who set forth the order’s objectives, first in 


29 Apr. 4, 1860. This was an assertion of 2 commercial doctrine of international emi- 
nent domain. 

80 It would be possible to multiply almost indefinitely supporting press quotations to 
indicate Southern zeal in the matter. The Memphis Morning Enquirer, Apr. 24, 1860, 
favored annexation on the score of terrible internal conditions. Brownlow’s Knoxville 
Whig, Sept. 15, 1860, approved the Americanization idea. The Nashville Daily Gazette, 
Apr. 11, 1860, denounced the polyglot population of Mexico, adding significantly, “her 
resources seem inexhaustibly bountiful. What might she not become under a liberal pro- 
tection given to her industry, her commerce, and her property?” The Gainesville (Ala- 
bama) Independent, Jan. 21, 1860, declared that there had been no good government in 
Mexico since the Aztecs and warned that “strong, energetic, and comparatively virtuous 
races always overshadow and measurably absorb weak and vicious ones”. The “greaser” 
must improve or perish like the Indian. The Jacksonville (Alabama) Republican, May 3, 
1860, asserted that an Amecricanization program would have the warmest commendation 
of all Southerners. The New Orleans Bee, June 8, 1860, said: “We have for years enter- 
tained and expressed the opinion that the only chance for Mexico is the gradual depura- 
tion of its effete blood by the strong and vigorous current of the Anglo-Saxon race.” The 
New Orleans Daily Crescent, Jan. 11, 1860, was certain that at last we had convinced 
British diplomats of the futility of opposing the decree of fate that we should have the 
entire continent.. The New Orleans Daily Delta, Mar. 16, 1860, expressed a similar view 
and urged anticipation of English intervention by a “bold and decisive policy”. The New 
Orleans Courier, May 13, 1860, welcomed excitement along the Rio Grande as a diversion 
from the hackneyed topics of the day. The Atlanta Locomotive in the Columbus (Georgia) - 
Daily Times, Apr. 5, 1860, referred to the thousands of Southerners who were eager to 
take Mexico. The Paulding (Mississippi) Eastern Clarion, Feb. 29, 1860, suggested that the 
United States annex the northern provinces of Mexico as a solution of the border troubles. 
See also the. Vicksburg Sun in the Ripley (Mississippi) Advertiser, Apr. 11, 1860. Evi- 
dently many Southern papers opposed to expansion were silent. Occasionally dissent was 
expressed. The Richmond Whig, Mar. 27, 1860, assailed intervention as unwise and as an 
effort of “a corrupt and imbecile administration” to gain prestige. The Richmond Daily 
Dispatch, May 1, 1860, was refreshing in the candid assertion that it was difficult to 
clevate the morals of our neighbors by stealing their country and also voiced the heresy 
that our political institutions might not be as attractive to others as to ourselves. The 
Charleston Mercury preferred to have Southern rights defined before seeking new territory. 
Cincinnati Daily Commercial, Apr. 5, 1860. 

81 Webb, pp. 203-205. 
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an authoritative pamphlet intended for members,*? and later in a series 
of stirring manifestoes and speeches addiessed to the Southern people.** 
In an elaborate exposition the K. G. C. was declared to be a powerful 
military organization, around which would rally the forces that. would 
disenthrall the cotton states from the alleged oppression of the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the North.** The agricultural 
South, furthermore, was held to be devoted to old forms, detesting the 
innovations and “isms” of which the North spawned such a large num- 
ber. If the question were asked, how was the South to protect her 
civilization from contaminating ideas—unsympathetic critics would add ° 
all new ideas—and liberate herself from economic servitude, the answer 

was simple. The gallant Knights of the Golden Circle were prepared 

to colonize Mexico, peaceably and without the violation of any law; 

indeed, it was claimed that a class existed in Mexico which would 

welcome them, and Juarez was said to have sought and obtained a 

promise of their co-operation.” Although some. critics had attacked 

Buchanan’s Mexican policy as being too aggressive, Bickley found it 

regrettably timid. All he asked of the American government, however, 

was adherence to the Monroe Doctrine and a rigid execution of the 

neutrality laws.** l 

Bickley’s fertile imagination foresaw “energetic Anglo-Saxons” as 
members of the K. G. C., ensconced in Mexico, who would then pro- 
ceed with the process of “Texasizing” that country, which in turn 

82 Rules, Regulations, and Principles of the K. G. C. issued by order of the Congress 
of the K. C. S., and the General President (New York, 1859?). Several communications 
in this pamphlet were signed by Bickley. Bickley Papers, Office of the Judge Advocate 
General, Washington, D. C, 

88 See K. G. C. Address, first issued in a pamphlet, reprinted in the Daily Louisville 
` Democrat, Sept. 2, 1860. i i 

34 Cf, Charles A. and Mary R, Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (2 vols., New 
York, 1927), H, 4-7. In another manifesto Bickley declared: “It is useless longer to attempt 
to disguise the truth, that there are now but two parties—a Northern and a Southern 
party; the one with manufacturing, the other with agricultural interests—and that their 
variance is so great that a reconciliation is almost an impossibility.” Richmond Daily Whig, 
July 18, 1860. oe ` : 

85 Bickley later asserted that prominent Mexican officials co-operated with his scheme— 
Ocampo; Miramon, and others. Columbus (Ohio) Criss, Dec. 30, 1863. The editor of the 
Abingdon Virginian claimed that he had seen letters from Juarez and Miramon to Bickley 
“proffering co-operation, grants of land, and other great advantages”, Felter, pp, 112-13. 
Yet Juarez’s agent denied that he desired K. G. C. interference. St. Louis Daily Morning 
Republican, Apr. ‘14, 1860, Other denials were issued from Mexico. New Orleans Daily 
Crescent, June 2, 14, Aug. 20, 1860. 

36 Yet in an address to his soldiers Bickley said: ‘We'are at all times determined not 
to be found in conflict with our country’s laws, yet to avoid them requires politic action, 
and skillful management.” Rules, Regulations, and Principles of the K. G. C., pp. 19-24. 
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would lead to the final absorption by the United States of the entire 
region from the Rio Grande to Yucatan. In one of his proclamations the 
general paid his respects to the Spanish American, who had criminally 
neglected and mismanaged the bounteous resources with which Provi- 
dence had endowed the luscious country. Instead the Spanish American 
had “mixed and intermarried with Negro and Indian, until pure blood 
is no longer found”.** 

In earnest words the South was informed: that the only bree af 
restoring the political and economic sectional balance lay in the adop- 
tion of this program, which would be followed by the ultimate addition 
of twenty-five slave states to the American Union—surely enough to 
satisfy the demands of the most ardent slave expansionist or devotee 
of Manifest Destiny. It was indeed an alluring prospect which Bickley 
held out before the eyes of Southerners, desperately concerned at the 
moment for the future of slavery in the territories and the maintenance 
of sectional equality.** If they would but support his project, fifty new 
slave state senators would one day appear in Washington and sixty or 
more new members of the House of Representatives. It was hinted 
darkly that this territory, if rejected by the United States, could as easily 
be annexed by a Southern Confederacy.*® 

Probably with some degree of accuracy, eneral Bickley warned the 
South that the North coveted Mexico, Cuba, and Central America and 
would, if possible, make free states out of this territory; the Knights 
planned to: forestall the Abolitionists by removing the future conflict 
between North and South to: “the valleys and plains of Mexico”. The 


87 Ibid., p. 4; Daily Louisville Democrat, Sept. 2, 1860. 

88 Bickley dilated upon inequality in another communication. “The North has a 

population: of twenty millions, and. an area of two millions, one hundred and three thou-, 
sand, six hundred and fifty eight square miles, embracing the territories. The South has a 
population of twelve millions, and an area of only eight hundred and fifty one thousand, 
Jour hundred and forty eight square miles, For each of her population, the North has 
seventy acres of land—while the South for hers -has only forty five.” He protested that the 
South, which had borne the burden of the Mexican War, was excluded from land acquired 
as a result, Congressional remedy was hopeless because of the predominance of coals 
members. Richmond Daily Whig, July 18, 1860. 
_ 89 Daily Louisville Democrat, Sept. 2, 1860. “Now, this truth must be apparent to 
every thinking man; with Mexico Americanized and Southernized, our area of territory 
would be nearly equal to that of the North, including the Southern Territories of Arizonia 
[sic]; New Mexico, and California. Our population would be equal to hers. Besides we 
should possess advantages of climate, soil, productions and geographical position of a 
very marked character.” The North was depicted as busy sending out emissaries of aboli- 
tion, while the South was said to be doing nothing to counteract this influence, always 
excepting the work being done by the Knights of the Golden Circle. Richmond Daily 
Whig, July 18, 1860. 
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successful operation of this policy would enable the South to give up the 
contest for all land north of the thirty-fourth parallel within the exist- 
ing boundaries of the United States. 

Aside from the much desired restoration of political equality, or 
better, the establishment of Southern predominance in the Union, the 
consummation of the K. G. C. scheme would bring untold material 
benefit not only to the South but to the hated Yankees as well. The 
much discussed Pacific railroad, traversing the southern route, would 
doubtless be translated into reality, and this, in turn, would enhance 
land values of the Rio Grande Valley and Arizona. A tremendous 
impetus would be given to shipbuilding, mining, and manufacturing in 
the South, which would furnish employment for all. Economic oppor- 
tunities in Mexico would touch a responsive chord in the notorious 
Yankee avarice; Northern manufacturers and merchants, soon to be 
absorbed in profit making, were expected to support the movement. 
To the people of Texas was promised the elimination of border dis- 
turbances, which were agitating the politics of that state at the time. 
One boon which was offered, of such naive character as must have 
touched the. Southern sense of humor, was the assertion that the numer- 
ous. proposed states presented “wonderful” openings for discontented— 
and perhaps discredited—politicians. Furthermore, the old trick of 
diverting attention from perplexing domestic problems by engaging in 
aggressive foreign policy was also advanced as an argument. It was 
asserted that the mere announcement that fifteen thousand Knights of 
the Golden Circle were en route to Vera Cruz would greatly obscure 
the bitter sectional antagonism. Indeed, in the mind of the writer there 
was every reason why the South should espouse such an advantageous 

. program, “the only practical solution to the slave question ever offered 
to the' American People”.*° 

If these inducements were not enough, the possibilities of the 
K. G. C. organization in the event of secession and civil war were 
not to be overlooked. The South had been suffering since the John 
Brown raid from a feeling of uneasiness, which became a terroristic 
psychosis in the summer of 1860, when it was commonly believed that 


40 Bickley could think of hundreds of reasons why Southerners should support the 
K. G. C. Among other reasons were that of advancement of religion untainted by North- 
ern “isms” and the repeal of Northern “treasonable” laws. The Knights would kill Wall 
Street and New Orleans lobbies, which, he said, were constantly scheming to plunder the 
Mexicans. Evidently competition was not desired. Daily Louisville Democrat, Sept. 2, 
1860. Bickley also appealed for aid in restoring peace and good government to Mexico. 
Richmond Daily Whig, July 18, 1860. 
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diabolical Abolitionist emissaries were at work fomenting servile in- 
surrections.*? It was explained that the Knights of the Golden Circle 
might form a domestic police system extending throughout the slave 
states. Even more exciting was the hint that before the year 1860 had 
closed, Southern governors would have need of the order—an innuendo 
which assumed that trouble would follow the election of Lincoln. If 
this condition should develop, the District of Columbia, rather than 
Mexico, would become the goal of the K. G. C..But whatever the future 
held in store for America, the Knights of the Golden Circle were to be 
guided by that chauvinistic principle, “The South, right or wrong”.*” 
` The Southern press received the plans of the order with enthusiasm, 
and many newspapers became its exponents; some of these not only 
opened their news columns to accounts of the progress of the K. G. C. 
but editorially endorsed, interpreted, and clarified Bickley’s pronounce- 
ments. These journalistic spokesmen for expansion emphasized the 
founder’s denial that the Knights were filibusters. It was carefully 
pointed out by the New Orleans Courier that Bickley’s men were pre- 
paring to operate in “the broad field of Civil War in Mexico”, their 
object being to place the Juarez government in power at Mexico 
City. This organ could compare the K. G. C. leaders with Lafayette, 
Kosciusko, and DeKalb and in a peroration exclaimed, “God speed 
the K. G. C.”** Another friend declared that the government of Mexico 
had invited the industrious and intelligent youth to come there to settle 
and that to facilitate such a plan the K. G. C. had been created. There 
could be little doubt, he believed, that this organization held the destiny 
of Mexico in the palm of the hand.*© The Columbus (Georgia) Weekly 
Sun welcomed the advent of the new order and informed its readers 
that immediate annexation of Mexico was not the aim of the Knights, 
who would pave the way for expansion of Southern institutions and 
relieve the South from the “folds of the monster, Abolition”. It had 
already been demonstrated in Kansas that the South’s facilities in 
colonization could not compete with those of the North. The Knights 

41 The Southern press was filled with lurid accounts, some of which were probably 
of political inspiration. For example, see the Houston Weekly Telegraph, July 31, Aug. 
14, 1860. 

42 Daily Louisville Democrat, Sept. 2, 1860. 

43 Usually those papers favoring expansion approved the K., G. C., at least in the early 
days of the organization. In the spring of 1860 it was accorded much publicity. The 
Memphis Morning Enquirer, Apr. 24, 1860, found the columns of its exchanges filled with 
material on the K, G. C. The Lexington Kentucky Statesman, Apr. 17, 1860, said that the 


order was attracting much attention. 
~ 44 Mar. 6, 1860. 45 Norfolk Daybook, Mar. 9, 1860. 
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feared that TET annexation would result in the “Kansasizing” of 
Mexico; therefore they preferred to delay annexation till they had 
ended civil wars, re-established peace, and opened up a wide field for 
slavery. All this was to be achieved by the “superior” race which, it was 
` declared, Mexico needed so badly. This Georgia journal also said that 
it was an important objective of the order to prevent that country 
from falling into the hands of Europeans and to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine. All Southern men, irrespective of political party, should 
support them.** The Vicksburg Sun set forth the two objectives of the 
K. G. C. as (1) to cultivate a martial spirit in the South and (2) to give 
the South a military organization capable of defending. her rights at 
home and abroad.” 

The K. G. C. was furnished with an elaborate military organiza- 
tion, ritual, and system of governance. Eligible for membership in this 
secret and military order were all Southerners of good character and 
“such worthy Northern men as live in the South and heartily concur 
with us in our determination to stand by the Constitutional rights of 
the South”. Considerable ingenuity was demonstrated in the fabrication 
of the intricate K. G. C. organization. Provision was made for three 
distinct divisions, which in turn were grouped into classes, and finally 
the classes were subdivided into departments. The first division was 
entirely a military degree, “appealing strongly to the chivalry and 
martial pride of.our people”, consisting of two classes, the Foreign and 
the Home Guards. The Foreign, Guard was composed of “such worthy 
and eligible men as wish to participate in the wild, glorious, and thrill- 
ing adventure of a campaign in Mexico, and who constitute the active 
army of the K. G. C.” Those members of the first degree who, for one 
reason or another, were incapacitated for active military service and 
professional men unable to participate because of circumstances were 
classified as the Home Guard; this body had but two functions: to 


_ 4 Apr. 9, 1860. Three out of four papers in Atlanta were said to have been sup- 
porters of the K. G. C. movement. Montgomery Daily Mail, Mar. 30, 1860. See the New 
Orleans Courier, Mar. 11, 17, 24, 1860. Widely quoted article, “No Filibusters”, Mont- 
gomery Daily Mail, Mar. 12, 1860, Later this paper expressed doubt. Ibid., May 21, 1860. 

4T Ripley Advertiser, Apr. 11, 1860. Yet some thought that there was too much 
martial spirit in the South already and that this needed a curb rather than a spur. Memphis 
Morning Enquirer, Apr. 24, 1860. Bickley declared in a speech at Montgomery that the 
“age of chivalry still exists with universal recognition among the children of ‘the sunny 
South’ ”, Montgomery Daily Mail, Mar. 14, 1860. The Charleston Mercury thought Bickley 
protested too much his Southern aims and that because of his modest allusions to the 
“almighty dollar” he might hail from the “land of wooden nutmegs”. In the Raleigh 
Semi-Weekly Standard, Aug. 8, 1860, 
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defend the order from misrepresentations at home and to aid in the 
provisioniig and transporting of the army. Further, Home Guard mem- 
bers were informed of the plans and movements of the order and en- 
joyed certain mysterious “advantages and privileges”.*® 

The second degree was the commercial and financial division and’ 
was likewise divided into two classes, the Foreign and the Home Corps, 
each of which had special duties to perform. Sutlers, commercial agents, 
paymasters, postmasters, clerks, physicians, ministers, teachers, editors, 
. hunters, and negotiators were to make up the Foreign Corps; advice, 
supplies, recruits, and favorable propaganda were to be furnished by 
the Home Corps of this degree"? 

The third and highest degree, known as the American Legion, was 
the political or governing arm of the whole organization, which, like 
the two lower degrees, was divided into two groups known as the 
Foreign and the Home Councils. Membership in the Home Council 
was exceedingly secret, not being known even to members of the low- 
est degree, and although it was a body “of pure advisement, and takes 
no active steps”, it did guard against violations of the law. Ten depart- 
ments, representing the interests of agriculture, education, manufacture, 
finance, religion, police, war, navigation, law, and foreign relations, 
made up the Foreign Council. A high court of appeals, drawn from 
three classes of the council, forméd the legislative body, which made 
laws governing the K. G. C., with special regard to numerous capitalist 
interests. Women were not eligible for admission to this degree but 
were allowed membership in the two subordinate degrees. Indeed the 
third degree was said to have been given to but few persons, and those 
chosen few were required on bended knee to take a solemn oath which 
invoked the guidance of the Divine Christian authorities.’ 

The-K. G. C. army and inducements which were held out to join it 
may best be described in the optimistic words of the founder and active 
head. o 


` The army is composed of four divisions of four thousand men each. Each 
division has four regiments and each regiment ten companies. There is one 
Major General, four Brigadier Generals, sixteen Colonels, and sixteen Lieu- 
tenant Colonels. Thirty two Majors, and one hundred sixty Captains and 
their company officers, besides staff and department officers. The pay. of the 
army and departments is one-eighth more than the salaries of the U. S. army. 
For those of the privates who settle in the country 640 acres of land; those 
who return to the United States, 320 acres of land or $400 in money. Pen- 


48 Daily Louisville Democrat, Sept. 2, 1860. 
49 Ibid. 50 Thid. 
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sions are provided for those who may .be disabled. The rations and clothing 
are ample. The land for officers is proportioned according to rank.®4 


Volunteer auxiliaries, not regular members of the army, were also en- 
couraged to accompany the Knights in their invasion of Mexico by 
` similar promises of good pay and generous grants of land.°* 

An elaborate ritual, solemn secrets, esoteric codes, signs and pass- 
words known only to the initiated, were all provided, doubtless by the 
ingenuity of General Bickley, perhaps suggested by the Know-Nothing 
order, of which he was said to have been a member.” In view of the 
publicity received by the order and an attempted rapid expansion in 
membership, secrecy was difficult to maintain, and subsequent expo- 
sures are not surprising.“* The ease with which individuals became 
K. G. C. organizers was made clear by an authoritative spokesman. 


A gentleman desiring to be a K. G. C., and to organize a castle [a local 
lodge], will address a note to the President of the Legion K. G. C., (Gen. 
Geo. Bickley), at Knoxville, Tennessee, enclosing evidences of his standing 
and character, when the form of an obligation will be sent to him, which he 
will fill and acknowledge before a magistrate, or notary public, and return, 
and enclose with it the sum of five dollars, whereupon the following castle 
works and papers will be at once forwarded: 7 First Degree Books and 7 
Keys. 7 Second Degree Books and 7 Keys. 2 Copies of Instructions. r Roll 

Book. 1 Set Receipts. 20 Copies K. G. C. Address. 1 Copy Rules and Regu- 
` Jations. And such other papers as are needed. Or application may be made 
to any Colonel of the order, and the money to be so forwarded to him. The 
works themselves will give all other information. 


As in most American fraternal organizations, the financial aspect 
was by no means neglected, and those familiar with the earlier get-rich- 
quick schemes of the promoter may suspect that Bickley confidently 
expected to realize a handsome fortune from the K. G. C. Fees were 
of course required of the members, and according to an official report, 


31 Ibid. A critic observed that “without shadow of authority, save that of his own 
will, Bickley created Colonels, Majors, and Captains in the most absolute and Napoleonic 
style”. St. Louis Daily Morning Republican, Apr. 14, 1860. It wil] be noted that the land 
scheme was a feature of most filibustering projects of the time. 

52 Daily Louisville Democrat, Sept. 2, 1860. 

58 Degree Book, pamphlet (pp. 8), Bickley Papers. 

54New York Tribune, June 13, 1859, Mar. 31, 1860; Staunton Spectator, Jan. 31, 
1860; the Savannah Daily Morning News, Jan. 30, 1860, quoted a New York corre- 
spondent of the Charleston Mercury regarding “professedly authentic exposures of certain 
newspapers". After the beginning of 1861 lurid and not entirely trustworthy exposés 
appeared. Anon., dn Authentic Exposition of the “K. G. C” (Indianapolis, 1861); J. W. 
Pomfrcy, A True Disclosure and Exposition of the Knights of the Golden Circle (Cin- 
cinnati, 1861), however, bears marked similarity to prospectuses issued by Bickley in 1860. 

55 Daily Loutsville Democrat, Sept. 2, 1860. 
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after May 20, 1860, the fees were to be one dollar for the first degree, 
five dollars for the second, and ten dollars for the third. Weekly dues 
in all the degrees were to be fixed by the colonels of regiments in their 
own jurisdictions. Initiation without the payment of dues was expressly 
forbidden. Loans and gifts were earnestly solicited from those sympa- 
thetic with the purposes of the Knights, receivable in money or in other 
forms.”® But an insight into the more grandiose financial plans df the 
order may. be gained from an examination of “The American Coloni- 
zation and Steamship Company of 1 [Vera Cruz]”. This company was 
organized in 1858 as a financial nucleus to gather money for the K.G.C. 
and to develop a shipping line between Pensacola and Vera Cruz. The 
company was said to be capitalized at five million dollars, and it was 
claimed that 10 per cent interest was paid. Moreover, the company was 
said to control 600,000 acres of excellent land. On this land the company 
proposed to settle as many as would accept, occupy, and improve 640 
acres of land.5" Such then, in brief, were the main features of the theo- 
retical organization of the K. G. C,, not all of which, probably, ever 
actually functioned as laid down in the rule books by Bickley and his 
advisers. 

It has been suggested that Bickley’s lifelong and consuming ambi- 
tion was to make himself emperor of the polygot population of Mexico 
and that the ultracomplex system of government was designed to con- 
tribute to that end. Certain it is that Bickley was on occasion privately 
critical of the workings of democracy in the United States. He informed 
members of the third degree on this point: “We aim at the establish- 
ment of a great Democratic monarchy—a Republican Empire, which 
shall vie in grandeur with the Old Roman Empire, and which shall 
regenerate and vivify society in Spanish America.” "3 

With the aspirations and structure of the K. G. C. in mind, it now 
becomes necessary to examine the actual progress of the order in the 
South and to determine just how many of the vaunted objectives ap- 
proximated realization. General Bickley had evidently done prelimi- 
nary organizing work before 1860, but it is difficult to determine exactly 


38 Ibid. Third-degree men were told: “Always remember that this is a selfish organi- 
zation, which looks to the pecuniary interest of its friends alone.” Degree Book, p. 7, 
Bickley Papers. 

57 Rules, Regulations, and Principles of the K. G. C., p. 41. William Walker had been 
involved in shipping company schemes, by which he had incurred the enmity of Cornelius 
" Vanderbilt. Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 363-65. 

58 Degree Book, p. 6, Bickley Papers. See “Political Maxims”, Rules, Regulations, and 
Principles of the K. G. C., pp. 57-60; Felter, p. 112. 
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when the order began to function. A friendly source dated its founding 
July 4, 1854, in Lexington, Kentucky, by Bickley and a small group of 
followers sworn to loyalty.®® If this were true, the organization prob- 
ably existed largely in the mind of the founder during the mid-fifties, 
inasmuch as he was preoccupied in those years with other schemes. 
In any event, active organizing work was begun by Bickley in 1859, 
followed by intensive efforts during the succeeding year. In connection 
with the promotion of his grand plan Bickley established in Baltimore 
a newspaper, the American Cavalier, a warlike Manifest Destiny jour- 
nal. The militant commander in chief entertained a conviction that all 
civilization was the fruit of war, and the American Cavalier baldly pro- 
claimed, “The fact is, we want a fight, but how to get it is the ques- 
tion.” 

An eloquent orator and filled with the spirit of modern “chivalry”, 
Bickley engaged for months during 1860 in a vigorous stump-speaking 
campaign in the Southern states, which he hoped would enlist wide- 
spread support for his project. It is indeed remarkable with what facility 
this plausible man ingratiated himself with Southern editors, who fre- 
quently accepted General Bickley at his own estimate.” He also, drew 
to his support as active organizers a considerable number of men 
throughout the South, who were, however, not politically prominent.™ 


59 Norfolk Southern Argus, May 16, 1860, 

® Confusion exists as to the date of the founding of the K. G; C. The date July 4, 
1854, was fixed in Bickley’s writings in 1860. Daily Louisville Democrat, Sept. 2, 1860. 
Later Bickley declared it to be of Mexican origin and to date from 1845. Columbus (Ohio) 
Crisi, Dec. 30, 1863. It may be concluded that the actual functioning of the order began 
in 1859-60. 

81 American Cavalier, May 28, 1859. C. P. Curtis was listed as editor and proprietor, 
but its close connection with the K. G. C. is apparent. This copy is in the Bickley Papers. 

_ Edward Bates became indignant when he learned of the establishment of this filibuster 
paper. The Diary of Edward Bates, ed. by Howard K. Beale (Washington, 1933), pp. 
18-19. For Bickley’s predilection for war see Rules, Regulations, and Principles of the 
K. G. C., pp. 19-24. ; 

82 Mobile Daily Mercury, Apr. 6, 1860. Copy in Bickley Papers. Harrison (Texas) 
Flag, Nov. 17, 1860. 

83 Some of the men associated with the K. G. C. were: Colonel N. J. Scott, of Auburn, 
Alabama, Philip D. Woodhouse, Colonel V. D. Groner, Norfolk, Virginia,-Colonel John L, 
Walker, Charles City Court House, Virginia, A. J. McAlpin, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Colonel James E. Cureton, Lancaster Court House, South Carolina, Colonel F. W. Dillard, 
Columbus, Georgia, Colonel H. C. Young, Memphis, Tennessee, Major Charles Bickley, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Major William G. Yaeger, Baltimore, Maryland, Colonel Ben M. 
Harney, Louisville, Kentucky, Colonel James H. R. Taylor, Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
Major H. C. Castellanos, New Orleans, Louisiana, William H. Judah, Pensacola, Florida, 
General E. Greer, and Major Sam. J. Richardson, Marshall, Texas. Richmond Daily Whig, 
July 18, 1860. 
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General Sherman recalled that while he was living in Louisiana, he 
was visited sometime in 1860 by a man who was said to be a high 
officer in the K. G. C. Sherman was ignorant of the order until it was 
explained to him.™ Certainly during the first months of his canvass 
Bickley and his program were well received in the lower South.” 
That ill fortune, however, which had marked Bickley’s earlier career 
now: interrupted the progress of the K. G. C. in the form of serious. 
charges against him brought by a group of Knights in New Orleans, 
who claimed, in a card published in April, that he was an impostor, 
a liar, and a coward and that through his misrepresentations they had 
deceived between five and six hundred of their fellow citizens.“ The 
New Orleans “troubles”, followed by Bickley’s abrupt departure from 
that city, discredited his leadership in no small degree;® but the re- 
sourceful general soon appeared to defy his enemies with a demand 
for a complete investigation by a convention of the entire organization, 
and a detailed reply to the New Orleans charges was made in a letter 
to the press from the pen of his aide and relative, Charles Bickley. 
Accordingly a call was issued for a K. G. C. convention to assemble 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, May 7-11, a convention which not unex- 
pectedly vindicated General Bickley and restored his authority in the 
order.™ In spite, however, of the victory at Raleigh and renewed stump- 
ing tours, bombastic speeches, and manifestoes in the press, the order 
seemed to gain less publicity as the summer waned. Bickley returned 
to his native Virginia, where during the summer months, in company 
with a clergyman or two, he spoke on K. G. C. business and attempted 
to recruit members. It appears that he made little impression there, if 
one may judge by the press notices." Meanwhile headquarters had been 


84 Memoirs of General William T. Sherman (2 vols., 2d ed., New York, 1904), I, 
180. ` 

85 Macon Daily Telegraph, Mar. 23, 1860, reported that there was much enthusiasm 
at Bickley’s meeting in Atlanta. When he was introduced to a large meeting at Mont- 
gomery, Bickley was greeted “with liberal manifestations of applause”. Montgomery Daily 
Mail, Mar. 14, 1860. 

66 Washington Constitution, Apr. 10, 1860. A New Orleans correspondent wrote. that 
“General Bickley left here after refusing all offers to fight, of which I am told he had 
plenty.” Montgomery Daily Mail, Apr. 9, 1860. À 

87 Charleston Mercury, Apr. 14, 1860. 88 Montgomery Daily Mail, Apr. 12, 1860. 

09 Raleigh Press in the Norfolk Southern Argus, May 15, 1860. 

1 The Richmond Daily Whig, July 18, 1860, published a K. G. C. manifesto but 
declined to take the order seriously. Bickley promised the people of Lynchburg that the 
K. G. C. flag would fly over Mexico City on January 1, 1861. Lynchburg Virginian in 
the Charleston Mercury, June 7, 1860. The Daily Baltimore Republican, Aug. 15, 1860, 
quoted the Farmville Journal on‘Bickley’s visit. 
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established at Knoxville, Tennessee, and the order’s correspondence was 
directed to that place.” 

Indeed the attention of the South was by then riveted upon the im- 
pending presidential election, and the growing concern for the future 
gave little opportunity to consider wild filibustering schemes. As always, 
Bickley, discerning the trend in national affairs, began to shift the em- 
phasis in his appeals, although he had not yet abandoned Mexico as his 
main objective. A party of speakers represented this new point of view 
in a meeting at Cleveland, Tennessee, during which one of the spokes- 
men intimated that Southern governors would have need of the K.G.C. 
“soon”. Bickley claimed, doubtless with exaggeration, that the “brains” 
of the South, all slave state governors save three, several members 
of the Buchanan cabinet, and a total of sixty-five thousand South- ` 
erners were members of the Knights."? Although such assertions were 
promptly denied, they gave color then and later to Northern charges 
of Southern aggression and conspiracy.”® 

The close of the summer saw General Bickley working his way 
toward the Southwest. Perhaps conscious of criticism of his delay in 
initiating a real military movement across the Rio Grande, he fre- 
quently apologized for his apparent failure and assured his public that 
the invasion would take place at a later date. Among the reasons cited 
for delay were the discouraging fate of General William Walker in 
Honduras, the silence of the American government on British inter- 
vention in Mexico and Central America, the difficulties of transporting 
large numbers of men and materials across country, the failure of am- 
munition to arrive on schedule, and the approaching presidential elec- 
tion.” Indeed it appears that explanations were very much in order, 
as announcements had proclaimed the actual beginning of the invasion 
as early as January, often giving numbers en route, officers in charge, 


T1 Richmond Daily Whig, July 18, 1860. 

T2 Nashville Republican Banner, Sept. 15, 1860. Opinions differed as to the numbers 
enrolled in the K. G. C., and it seems impossible to make an accurate statement on this 
point. Later Bickley claimed 115,000 members. Harrison (Texas) Flag, Nov. 17, 1860. 

78 The K, G. C. “prepared and ripened its members for the task of treason”. Horace 
Greeley, The American Conflict (2 vols., Hartford, 1867), I, 350; the New York Tribune, 
Mar. 31, 1860, advanced the conspiracy theory. See also Orville J. Victor, The History, 
Civil, Political, and Military of the Southern Rebellion (4 vols., New York, 1861-687), I, 
135-36. Parson Brownlow vigorously denied membership, Knoxville WArg, Sept. 15, 1860. 

74 Alexandria Gazette, Sept. 4, 1860. 

TB Letter of Bickley to the Galveston News in the New Orleans Daily Picayune, Oct. 
26, 1860. Walker was executed on September 12, 1860, by Honduran authorities. Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, XIX, 363-65. 
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destinations, and other details. At first these alleged movements were 
taken seriously, but as no well co-ordinated army appeared on the Rio 
Grande, increasing skepticism was voiced. A bitingly sarcastic denun- 
ciation of Bickley appeared in the St. Louis Sunday Morning Repub- 
lican, July 29, 1860, written by a New Orleans correspondent, which 
denied the existence of a K. G. C. camp in Texas and expressed wonder 
that intelligent people could be deceived by “that arrant knave and un- 
mitigated humbug, ‘General’ Bickley”. Unquestionably many prospec- 
tive adventurers did proceed to the Mexican border, but no farther, 
and before the end of the year turned back in disillusionment to their 
‘homes, sadder but wiser, it may be hoped.” The chief responsibility 
for the collapse of the movement rests with Bickley, and probably the 
Corpus Christi Ranchero was correct in saying that mismanagement 
on the part of the K, G. C. leaders was apparent.’® In spite of his lack 
of tangible accomplishment the irrepressible leader was now ready for 
new ventures and from his headquarters at San Antonio, Texas, pre- 
pared to utilize the K. G. C. as a secessionist auxiliary. At the end of 
- October General Bickley addressed the people of Austin as to the role 
of the K. G. C. in the crisis which was approaching. He advised the 
election of Bell, Douglas, or Breckinridge, and although he disavowed 
disunion objects, he declared that there were but two parties, Northern 
and Southern, and that if Lincoln were elected, the K. G. C. would 
become a rallying army for secessionists. Judge Paschal, a Bell elector, 
inquired whether the K. G. C. oath was above or subordinate to the 
Constitution and laws of the land and, further, whether members 
assumed to themselves the power to determine the constitutionality 
of laws of Congress or recognized the lawful tribunals of the country. 
General Bickley replied that “as citizens we judge of the Constitution- 
ality of the laws and act accordingly”. The Breckinridge electors pres- 
ent were. said to have applauded this answer “vociferously”.” 


Judge Paschal then asked about the activity of the order as a police 


78 The New York correspondent of the Charleston Mercury declared that 1,500 men 
had left New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore by land and sea and that 8,500 Knights 
were at New Orleans, “ready to go”. Norfolk Southern Argus, Jan. 27, 1860; Alexandria 
Gazette, Sept. 4, 1860. - : 

77 The K. G. C. on the border may be followed in the New Orleans Daily Crescent, 
Apr. 25, May 8, 9, 12, 26, June 2, 14, July 2, Aug. 20, Oct. 16, 1860. The Cincinnati 
Daily Commercial, Oct. 1, 1860, reported two thousand K. G. C. on the banks of the 
Rio Grande under Major General G. W. Bickley and General Greer. 

78 San Antonio Ledger and Texan, Oct. 13, 1860. 

78 Austin Southern Intelligencer in the LaGrange (Texas) True Issue, Nov. 1, 1860. 
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force. He said that he understood that it was acting as spies on travelers 
“and even marks baggage”. This Bickley acknowledged to be true, 
whereupon Paschal denounced the order’s police activity.as worse than 
Know-Nothingism, as “an order of Robespierre, which would plunge 
us into revolution”. This critic, however, had no objection to the Mexi- 
can objectives of the K. G. C., because he himself desired to see “every 
foot of Mexico” under the American flag.® There can be no doubt that 
Bickley was in congenial company among the Texans, who approved 
his fighting talk, whether directed against Mexicans or Yankees.“ 
Whatever Bickley’s role in the presidential election in Texas, the Breck- 
inridge press was favorable to the Knights.®? 

One other aspect of the K. G. C. activity in Texas may be of interest. 
Walter P. Webb has described Governor Sam Houston’s threefold 
“Grand Plan”, by which he would annex all of Mexico, settle the sec- 
tional controversy, and make himself President of the United States.™ 
It will be noted that Bickley’s plan embraced the first two of these 
points, and indeed‘many thought that Houston was, the head of the 
K. G. C. Although this was apparently untrue, in the fall of 1860 a 
Virginia officer of the K. G. C. wrote to the Norfolk Southern Argus 
describing an interview which, he said, was attended by Governor 
Houston, General Bickley, and himself. Houston assured the group 
that if Spain “made a hostile demonstration at Vera Cruz”, he and his 
Texans with “other volunteers” would cross the Rio Grande. This 
writer asserted that affairs on the border, in Mexico, and in the South 
were of such a critical nature that there should be no surprise if soldiers 
were soon “swarming on both sides of the Rio Grande, struggling for 
a country which furnishes the South an outlet for her institutions”.®* 
The election of Lincoln, however, ended the community of interest 
between Houston and the Knights if such ever existed. The K. G. C. 
continued secessionist and Confederate“ activity through the early 
months of 1861. A convention of Knights was held at San Antonio on 
February 22, 1861, at which their services were tendered to the state of 

80 Ibid. ee 

81 Charleston Mercury; Nov. 1, 1860; Alfred M: Williams, Sam Houston and the War 
of Independence in Texas (Boston, 1893), PP. 333-34; R. H. Williams, With the Border 
Ruffians, ed. by E W. Williams (New York, 1907), pp. 158-64. 

82 The Chatleston Mercury, Nov. 1,- 1860, said that only a remnant of old Whigs 
opposed the Knights. 

88 Webb, p. 203. Webb does not mention Bickley. : 

84 Macon Georgta Journal and ‘Messenger, Nov. 7, 1860. The officer was probably 
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Texas. Persons who attended reported the order to be in a flourishing 
condition, and it was said that there were eight thousand members in 
the state. 

After the outbreak of the Civil War, Northerners recalled the ante- 
bellum plots of the K. G. C. in Texas. In 1862 General Mansfield told 
Secretary Salmon P. Chase that he had been in Texas during the winter 
of 1860-61 and that the K. G. C. had been very active. Mansfield had 
learned from a K. G. C. officer there of a plot to seize Washington and | 
to inaugurate Breckinridge. Floyd, Cobb, Breckinridge, and Jefferson 
Davis were members, he was told.** ` 

Space will not permit here a detailed consideration of the subsequent 
career of the amazing Bickley, but a few words may suffice to describe 
the concluding phases of his life. Leaving Texas, a state safe for the 
Confederacy, late in 1860 or early in 1861, he turned to secessionist 
propaganda and military organization in the border states of Tennessee 
and Kentucky. He evidently visited Montgomery, the Confederate cap- 
ital, as the correspondent of the London Times, William H. Russell, 
who was in Montgomery in May, 1861, commented: “I hear a good deal 
about the association called the Knights of the Golden Circle, a Protes- 
tant Association for securing the Gulf provinces and states, including— 
which has been largely developed by recent events—them in the South- - 
ern Confederacy, and creating them into an independent govern- 
ment.” 5 It will be recalled that this was one of the original proposals 
of the Knights as enunciated by Bickley. 

More pressing matters, however, awaited him in Kentucky, a state 
hanging in the balance between the Union and the Confederacy, and 
the trail of the elusive ex-filibuster may next be followed in the vicinity 
of Clarksville, Tennessee, and Russellville, Kentucky, where there were 
concentrations of troops for Confederate service. At last, opportunity 
actually to fight was about to present itself to the warlike general, 
who thus far had fought all his battles in the press or in the forum. 
The organizing and recruiting work soon attracted the notice of Union- 
ist members of the Kentucky legislature, into which were introduced 

85 Colorado (Texas) Citizen in the LaGrange True Issue, Mar. 14, 1861. 

86 Diary of Salmon P. Chase, July 21, 1862, to October 12, 1862, Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association, 1902 (2 vols., Washington, 1903), II, 70, See also 


Greeley, Il, 18-19; John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History (10 vols., 
New York, 1890), IV, 181. 

87 William H. Russell, My Diary North and South (2 vols., London, 1863), I, 238. 
Members were officially notified on February 1, 1861, that after March 1, 1861, the gen- 
eral headquarters of the K. G. C. would be Montgomery. San Antonio Herald in the 
Dallas (Texas) Herald, Feb. 20, 1861. 
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resolutions calling for an investigation of the K. G. C. But such was 
unnecessary, as Bickley’s ever-ready pen produced “An Open Letter to 
the Kentucky Legislature”, phrased in characteristic style, which de- 
fied his critics by the publication of the first and second degrees of the 
K. G. C. He claimed eight thousand members distributed in every 
county of the state and boldly announced that his work would continue 
vigorously till the Confederate flag flew triumphantly over the capitol 
at Frankfort.®* Naturally this aroused the Unionist Louisville Journal 
to combat the subversive movement. Editorially this paper compared 
Bickley to Catiline, assailed his “incendiary doctrines and hellish machi- 
nations”,®° and later characterized the K. G. C. as “the very heart, the 
brain, the breath, the soul of the Secession party in Kentucky”. In 
lighter vein the same paper lampooned “King Bickley, Monarch of the 
K. G. C.”, and humorously observed in a witticism redolent of George 
D. Prentice, “Many a man who puts his foot in a golden circle may get 
his neck in a hempen one.” ” Events were to prove that once again 
Bickley had enlisted in an unsuccessful cause; although many in Ken- 
tucky sympathized with the Confederacy and joined the armies of the 
South, Union sentiment ultimately prevailed in the state. Bickley con- - 
cluded this chapter of his life on a carping and complaining note; in a 
letter to the Clarksville Chronicle he charged unfair treatment by the 
state of Tennessee, disbanded his men, and sent them to their homes.®” 

Probably the K. G. C. organization spread across the Ohio River 
into Indiana and other states of the Old Northwest, where the order 
won an unsavory reputation during the course of the Civil War. But 
apparently Bickley was not concerned in this later and more famous 
development of the order which he founded, an antiwar organization 
which caused the Lincoln administration some anxious moments and 
was investigated by the Federal government in an effort to suppress its 
activities and imprison its members. °’ 

88 Louisville Daily Courier, May 20, 1861. 

88 Louisville Daily Journal, June 4, 1861. 90 Ibid., July 20, 1861. 

91 Ibid., June 8, Aug. 14, 1861. Prentice was editor of the Louisville Journal. 

` 92 Clarksville Chronicle, Aug. 2, 1861. In spite of his treatment he pledged continued 
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Never again did Bickley win the notoriety that was his during 1860- 
61, and after the Kentucky-Tennessee episode it is at times difficult to 
trace him. From his old haunts in southwest Virginia the erstwhile 
general wrote to Governor John Letcher, early in 1862, informing him 
that he was raising a battalion of light dragoons in Lee, Scott, Russell, 
and Wise counties and requesting assistance in the form of supplies 
from either the state of Virginia or the Confederate States.** No other 
record of this organization has been found, and it is probable that its 
fate was similar to that of other projects begun by Bickley. The next 
evidence reveals him resuming the medical role, which he had once 
renounced for more romantic diversions, as surgeon in General Bragg’s 
army,” and on June ro, 1863, he signed a voucher for pay from 
January 28 to June 9, 1863, as surgeon, 29th North Carolina Regiment. 

For reasons which are not apparent the Confederate surgeon applied 
for and received a pass through Union lines with the understanding 
that he would proceed directly to his erstwhile home in Cincinnati. 
Immediately suspicious of Bickley, General Rosecrans permitted him to 
come to headquarters near Tullahoma, Tennessee, for questioning. 
Confronted with the charge that he was “the famous General Bickley”, 
he denied it stoutly, maintaining that he was the nephew of the general 
and that he could prove it in Cincinnati, a contention to which he per- 
sistently adhered throughout his imprisonment., Perhaps the plausi- 
bility of the man may be grasped in the fact that his tale of suffering so 
won the sympathy of the officers at headquarters that they lent him 
sixty dollars in addition to ten dollars which he had already borrowed 
when he first made contact with the Union men. Bickley was paroled 
and ordered to report to General Burnside in Cincinnati for identifica- 
tion, but General Rosecrans took the precaution of placing a detective 
on the train with the good doctor. Arriving at Louisville, Bickley es- 


183-99, Bickley and the K. G. C. movement, based largely on the Bickley Papers. Fesler 
attempted to ascertain the time and manner of the introduction of the order into the 
border states north of the Ohio but arrived at no convincing conclusions, Ibid., pp. 199- 
200. Eli Kinney, Bickley’s brother-in-law, testified in 1863 that Bickley had established a 
K. G. C. castle at Portsmouth, Ohio, before the war. MS., Bickley Papers. Of course after 
his capture Bickley emphatically denied connection with the Northern K, G. C., or Order 
of American Knights, as they were later called. Columbus (Ohio) Crisis, Dec. 30, 1863. 
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caped to New Albany, Indiana, instead of proceeding to Cincinnati as 
ordered, and “commenced putting himself en rapport with the Knights 
of the Golden Circle”. Under close surveillance, he was permitted a day 
or two of freedom, then was arrested, and his baggage searched. In his 
trunk were found incriminating documents which proved him to be 
“the great modern knight himself, and nobody else”.*” 

Further investigation proved to the satisfaction of Northern au- 
thorities that the prisoner was the original and notorious General: 
Bickley.” He was characterized by the press as “Morgan’s spy”, and 
indeed it was a suspicious fact that his movements were apparently 
timed to coincide with General John H. Morgan’s famous raid into 
Indiana and Ohio.” It may have been that Bickley intended to secure 
aid for Morgan from the Knights in the Northwest. If this was his plan, 
his arrest summarily terminated it, and on August 18, 1863, he was re- 
manded to prison in the Ohio Penitentiary in Columbus, where, despite 
his complaints, he was kept in solitary confinement. He was later trans- 
ferred to Fort Lafayette and finally to Fort Warren, from which place 
he was released in the fall of 1865.1% 

While in prison, he bombarded officials of state and national govern- 
` ments with his pleas for trial, denial of guilt, and demands for re- 
lease. But his efforts were in vain, because the Lincoln administration 
was convinced that he was a dangerous man, and’ not until some 


87 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, July 22, 1863, This account was captioned “The 
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months after Appomattox was he at last released, after signing an oath 
of amnesty on October 14, 1865." Deeply discredited everywhere and 
odious because of his association with the Knights of the Golden Cir- 
cle,‘ after his imprisonment he was plunged into an oblivion from 
which he did not emerge during the brief remainder of life left to him. 
He is said to have lectured in England on the subject of the American 
Civil War, in which he had played so inglorious a part.*°* Even in 
‘Cincinnati he was so quickly forgotten that shortly after his death, on 
August 10, 1867, the Cincinnati Daily Commercial made only the la- 
conic announcement: “G. W. T. [sic] Bickley died in Baltimore on 
Saturday. Bickley flourished in Cincinnati fourteen or fifteen years 
ago.” Thus passed from the earthly scene a man to whom, it was 
said, the title of adventurer belonged more properly. than to any ‘other 
American. 


I 


The Knights of the Golden Circle, considered as an abortive South- 
ern filibustering movement, appear to be of significance to the historian 
of the United States for their contribution to further sectional mis- 
understanding. It must be emphasized that emotional feeling in the 
North and South rose to fever heat during 1860. In the summer of that 
year “fiendish abolitionist plots” were “discovered” and publicized, and 
no doubt Northerners who chanced to read Bickley’s incendiary mani- 
festoes were strengthened in their hostility to the South. Senator James 
R. Doolittle of Wisconsin discussed in the Senate what he termed 
“Southern, fanaticism’s” solution of the slavery question. That solution 


looked to the 


acquisition of Cuba, Mexico, Central America, all tropical America . . . the 
reopening of the African slave trade direct with Africa, as well as with the 
old slave-producing States of the United States, for the double purpose of 
planting slavery throughout the whole of that region, until, extending across 


102 Records in the office of the Adjutant General, Washington, D. C. Major General 
James F. McKinley to the author, July 23, 1934. 

103 See a curious contemporary cartoon which beld the K. G. C. dactrines apoie 
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all Central America and tropical America, it shakes hands with the empire of 
Brazil, and at the same time bringing into this Union millions upon millions 
of the mixed races, for the purpose of counterbalancing the growing power, 
politically and otherwise, of the great Caucasian race in the North and the 
West. Call this solution by what name you please—the solution of Walker 
and his filibusters; the solution of the slave propagandists, or of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle? 


Not all Northerners, however, shared Doolittle’s apprehension. 
Halstead’s Cincinnati Daily Commercial mercilessly satirized Bickley 
in a humorous review of his career. He would invade Mexico, said the 
Commercial, “carrying the Bible, the pocket-pistol, negro slavery and 
other blessings of civilization” in his train. Concerning his protestations 
of respectability the question was posed, “Is he not an F. F. V. and a 
gentleman?” Patrick Henry’s words were paraphrased in Bickley’s 
mouth: “Give me Mexico, or give me death!” After which the Com- 
mercial affirmed that the collection box was passed. Another Repub- 
lican organ in the same city looked with favor on a move which would 
bring Mexico under American control, disregarding the danger of 
slave expansion. 
` Possibly some of the Northern alarm was of a political nature; for the 
campaign of 1860 was in progress. Earlier the New York Tribune had 
expressed no qualms on the score of slave extension across the Rio 
Grande, because climate and topography would prevent it. Buchanan’s 
Mexican policy would have been more comprehensible to the Tribune 
if northern Mexico afforded any hope of adding slave states to the 
Union. Slavery needed fertile soil, staple crops, and facilities for trans- 
portation. Northern Mexico had little soil suitable for the cultivation 
of ‘cotton or sugar, nor were there navigable rivers or harbors for satis- 
factory transportation. So sanguine was this eminent Republican news- 
paper that it doubted if even the revival of the African slave trade 
could establish slave labor there.47® Moreover, the Lincoln administra- 
tion would deal a coup de grdce to such filibusters as Bickley. 

107 Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 1 sess., pt. II, p. 1632. Apparently the Southern 
members allowed the allusion to the K. G. C. to pass unanswered. The congressional 
spokesman for the K. G. C. in 1860 was Representative S. S. Cox of Cincinnati, an ardent 
ae of Manifest Destiny. For his speech supporting the order see ibid., pp. 1238-45. 

108 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, Apr. 6, July 30, 1860. 

108 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, Mar. 26, 1860. 

110 New York Tribune, Nov. 22, 1859. 

111 7bid., Mar. 31, 1860, did not think much could be achieved by the K. G. C. 


‘before November, when a new order would begin in Washington which would “restrain 
the ardor of these gentlemen of medieval propensities”. 
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Clearly a fundamental divergence. exited as to geographical fact. 
Was Bickley correct in his belief that he could build a slave empire in 
Mexico, or was the Tribune right in assuming that natural laws would 
inexorably halt the expansion of slavery in that quarter? Contemporary 
leaders like Douglas and Critteriden agreed . with the Tribune on this 
point. Congressman John H. Reagan of Texas was of the same opinion. 
He wrote in 1858: ; 


I know you will shrink back at the idea that slavery may thus be' well 
nigh circumscribed. But we must look at destiny as it is, not as we would 
have it. You would make slave States then, so would I, and we would make 
a slave State of Kansas, of New Mexico, of Utah, but we cannot, as we did 
not in California. I see the last State Gazette wants Sonora. For what, in 
God’s name. To make another free State? For that is the inevitable. ™? 


Charles W. Ramsdell, a modern scholar, has projected the discussion 
into the twentieth century by his contention that the geographical 
limits of slave extension had been reached by 1860 and that there was 
no further land within the confines of the United States, or contiguous 
to it, where slavery could be established.""* 

All of which bears on the problem of Lincoln’s historic decision to 
reject the Crittenden Compromise in 1860-61. Lincoln and some of the 
Republicans were strongly of the belief that the question of slave exten- 
sion must needs be definitively settled. They felt that if Crittenden’s 
measures were adopted, filibustering for all the lands to the southward 
would be a constant problem, with the probability that more conces- 
sions would be demanded by the South as a condition of remaining in 
the Union. Later Lincoln wrote that the only “compromise” acceptable 
to him would be a prohibition of the acquisition of any more territory 
whatsoever. Would not the South soon demand Cuba, Mexico, and 
Central America? ** There is no evidence that Lincoln knew of the 
K. G. C, the last of the ante-bellum filibustering movements, but as he 
is known to have been a careful reader of newspapers, it is possible 
that he was cognizant of Bickley’s Knights and that he had in mind 
such activity as theirs when he declined to accept the Crittenden Com- 
promise. 


112 John H. Reagan to J. W. Latimore, Oct. 7, 1858. MS., Reagan Papers, Austin, 
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Avery Craven has observed, regarding the coming of the Civil War, 
that overwrought emotions led to sectional hatred, which in turn pro- 
duced “mythical- devils”. The people of the North and the South had 
heard and read so much misrepresentation that they “knew little of 
each other as realities”. Given the current state of mind on the eve 
of the war, it is probable that the blatant Bickley and his Knights of the 
Golden Circle became just such hated symbols of evil in the crisis of 
1860-61. 

OLLINGER CRENSHAW. 

Washington and Lee University. 
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WHO ELECTED LINCOLN? * 


On November 7, 1860, the day after Lincoln’s election, a New York 
Times reporter “searched in vain for someone that could tell us the 
feelings of the defeated. Everyone declared himself a Lincoln man or 
else said nothing.” Today, fourscore years later, the descendants of 
those who then kept silent, or most of them, in New York and through- 
out the North, boast of their forebears’ attachment to the “rail-splitter’s” 
cause, And as with individuals, so with groups. Lincoln’s election was 
accomplished, each major element representing that day’s citizenship 
would have the world know, largely if not absolutely because of the 
prescience of its group in pinning faith upon the homely Illinois 
statesman. 

The honest pride and satisfaction of the Norwegians in the thought 
that their people, though not then numerous, nearly all “voted right” 
in 1860 is to this day a vital element in that people’s public morale. The 
same can be said of the Welsh, English, and Scotch, but the Irish, being 
then as now Catholics and in that era bedeviled by animosities peculiar 
to the adherents of that religion, are perhaps the only English-speaking 
contingent which has never claimed credit for sending Lincoln to the 
White House. This is due not to the inherent modesty of the race but 
rather to the persistence of its Democracy and reluctance to- acknowl- 
edge an early error. , 

On the other hand, by a queer distortion of both logic and history 
it has often been sought to include the Catholic Germans among the 
hosts of Lincoln electors. And taken as a body, the Germans have so 
skillfully and persistently pressed their claims that historians of all 
shades of opinion as to Lincoln and of the most diverse traditions have 
seemed eager to endorse the German contention without analysis or 
- criticism. Thus we read in staunch Republican writers of Yankee’ 
lineage that the Germans in 1860 rushed to the aid of the antislavery 
forces, while at the same time Southern “revisionists”, seeking a scape- 
goat, find it in the fact that the black Republicans won success only 
with the aid of a multitude of alien, especially German, voters. 

Carl Schurz is universally acknowledged to have been the leading 

*Dr. Joseph Schafer was long interested in the problem of who clected Lincoln in 


1860, In the present article, which he submitted to the Review shortly before his death, 
he addressed himself to one phase of this question. 
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German campaigner for Lincoln. As a member of the Republican 
National Committee from Wisconsin he was given charge of the “for- 
eign department” and promptly analyzed the problem confronting him, 
which was to secure speakers and arrange meetings in all the non- 
English-speaking communities. He was the logical man for the function 
to be performed, for it was Schurz who—more than any other Repub- 
lican—had shown himself the foreigners’ defender against the onslaught 
of nativism, hateful to all foreigners and doubly repellent to Catholics 
in the alien groups. 

In the spring of 1859 he had given out a brilliant utterance on that 
theme from the sacred precincts of Faneuil Hall. Again, at the Chicago 
National Republican Convention Schurz, as a member of the resolu- - 
tions committee, insisted on a clean-cut antinativist declaration in the 
platform on which the Republican candidate was to appeal to the elec- 
torate. He was determined to omit nothing: that could in any measure 
offset the serious handicap of the acknowledged infestation of the 
Republican party by Know-Nothings. 

` Having made all preparations, he sallied forth as the most ubiqui- 

tous as well as the ablest speaker in the German language, if not as 
the ablest Republican campaigner in English also. He invaded the 
“October” states—Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana—and they gave an 
encouraging account of themselves. He then campaigned in those states 
once more to guarantee the result and also spoke famously in English 
at St. Louis to the slaveholders, while at Cooper Union he castigated 
Douglas, also in English; then he traversed New York State, visited 
Illinois, and wound up his Herculean labors with a series of speeches 
in Milwaukee and throughout the German communities along Lake 
Michigan. 

Schurz was never overmodest about telling what he thought of his 
own achievements, and some of the letters he wrote during the cam- 
paign, had they not been intimate recitals of his prowess to his wife, 
could be criticized by faultfinders as unblushingly boastful. It would 
hardly be fair to quote them as representative of his considered opinion. 
On September 24, 1863, however, he wrote to Theodore Petrasch, whom 
he had not seen or heard from since their university days in 1848, telling 
about his part in American political affairs: 


My activities were very extended and had a large and direct influence 
upon the political development of the country. I have been told that I made 
Lincoln president. That is, of course, not true, but that people say so indi- 
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cates that I contributed something toward raising the breeze which carried 
Lincoln into the presidential chair and thereby shook slavery in its founda- 
tions.! 


The idea that he made Lincoln president, which, though he seem- 
ingly waved it from him after giving it utterance, he obviously delighted 
to entertain, could rest only on the theory that he had been instrumental 
in converting to Republicanism a large, and in some states a controlling, 
proportion of German Democrats, for with few exceptions his speeches 
were made in German to audiences made up of Germans. The argu- 
ment is, therefore, that it was the Germans who elected Lincoln and 
that Schurz, as the leading campaigner in their language, was respon- 
sible for the dominantly Republican German vote. Hence he was the 
man who made Lincoln president. 

A sample of the reasoning on which extravagant Germanists rely 
is seen in the book called Wisconsin’s Deutsch Amerikaner, published 
at Milwaukee in 1900 and written by a versatile German named Wil- 
helm Hense-Jensen. “The breach in the national Democratic party”, he 
says, “which before the election divided into two factions, and more yet, 
the support of the immigrant vote, led in the year 1860 to the election 
of Abraham Lincoln.” He followed the generalization with what he 
considered proof of the Germans’ agency in giving Lincoln a better, 
than 20,000 majority in Wisconsin: l 


In Wisconsin 86,113 votes were cast for Lincoln. The percentage of in- ` 
habitants in the state who were of German derivation (born in Germany or 
of German-born parents) was at that time the highest it was ever to show. 
It amounted, according to careful and credible compilation, to 69 per cent of 
the entire population. Accepting this percentage and assuming further that 
only two thirds of the voters of German derivation voted the Republican 
ticket, the conclusion is reached that at least 40,000 German voters in Wis- 
consin voted for Lincoln. 


If 40,000 voted for Lincoln and that was two thirds of the German 
voting strength, then the Germans were of course responsible for the 
Lincoln majority over Douglas of a few more than 20,000 votes. Nat- 
urally, Hense-Jensen glories in his people’s supposed noble achievement. 
“The German population”, he proclaims, “had once more fulfilled its 
original mission. For, whithersoever the German directed his steps, 
everywhere it appeared to be his function to open the way for freedom.” 

His conclusions, however, were reached with such suspicious facility 


1 Joseph Schafer, tr. and ed., Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, 1841-1869, Publications 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Collections, XXX (Madison, 1928), 284. 
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-as to challenge a careful scrutiny and analysis. The result is a very dif 
ferent picture from that which is here presented in that author’s own 
language turned into English. 

In the first place, we would like to be clear on how he discovered 
that Germans constituted 69 per cent of the state’s population in 1860, 
particularly since by reading forward to the chapter describing the par- 
ticipation of Germans in the Civil War, he is caught using an entirely 
different yardstick for measuring, from the very same census returns, 
the German element of the population. Instead of 69 per cent, for 
military purposes that element mysteriously shrinks to about 16 per 
cent. This enables him to prove that his countrymen exceeded their 
quota in the military effort made by the state. 

In view of this showing it is not imperatively necessary to pay much 
attention to the figures given above, either for German Lincoln voters 
or for German Lincoln soldiers. We believe that the Germans of Wis- 
consin did their full duty in the war and that their number was approxi- 
mately one sixth of all the men sent to the front by the state. 

It is not remarkable, therefore, to discover from the census that the 
German-born citizens in 1860 constituted almost exactly one sixth of the 

` state’s total population. If we had to deal only with the German born, 
our task would be simple, for the number of those is clearly set forth 
in the census. A good argument could be made for disregarding their 
native-born children, on two grounds: first, that there were few if any ` 
voters, at least among those born in Wisconsin; second, if in some 
states like Ohio there were native-born voters of German parentage, 
they would be quite as apt to vote against as with the older generation 
of Germans, for they had lost much of the racial feeling. However, for 
convenience in computing the total number of German voters, under 

„the well-established rule of one to every five of the population, some 
approximation to the number of natives of German parentage should 
be found. For Wisconsin, as stated, we find the German born to be 
one sixth of the aggregate population. 

Were we to assign to that group one sixth of the natives born in 
Wisconsin, that would add a third to the number of Germans, The 
proportion would manifestly be overgenerous because the majority of 
the German born whose numbers are definitely ascertained by the 
census entered the country only a few years prior to 1860, while other 
population groups, like the Yankees, had been present in force for many 
years and contributed much more heavily to the aggregate of the native 
born. Nevertheless, since it is practically impossible to determine how 
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many native-born children any given group was responsible for, let -us 
assume, for convenience, that in the case of the Germans the native 
children equaled one third of the German born, which would be one 
sixth of all Wisconsin native born. The same one third rule may be 
applied when we come to consider the German element in other states, 
though it cannot be regarded as other than an estimate, sometimes too 
large, as in Wisconsin, occasionally perhaps a bit too small. 

Wisconsin in 1860 had 123,879 German born in her population. 
Adding 41,196, which equals one sixth of the entire native group and 
is about 100 less than one third of the German born, we have 165,075. 
Since one in five could be a voter, the potential voting strength of the 
German aggregation was 33,015 instead of 60,000, as Hense-Jensen esti- 
mated it. If, with him, we assign to Lincoln two thirds of that vote, 
he would have received 22,010 votes. But, in that case, 11,005 must have 
voted the Democratic ticket, leaving the Germans far short of providing 
Lincoln’s 20,000 majority. The extent of the Republican majority can 
by no stretch of the facts be attributed to German votes even under the 
assumption that two thirds of them went to Lincoln. 

Our crucial question now is: Did two thirds of the German voters 
in 1860 cast their ballots for Abraham Lincoln? We are arrived at the 
point where the “grass roots” population studies carried out under the 
Wisconsin Domesday Book project, a superior “Gallup poll” covering 
the time in question, begin to apply in significant ways to the considera- 
tion of a problem of nation-wide import which hitherto has always been 
treated as a subject for vague speculation or sheer guesswork. Several 
of the most “German” counties in Wisconsin have been studied socially 
by townships, which were also the election precincts, in order to dis- 
cover how the several social groups voted in the two presidential elec- 
tions of 1856 and 1860. i 

What can the speculative historian oppose to facts like these: The 
town of Marshfield, in Fond du Lac County, in 1860, by careful hand 
count of the manuscript census entries, had 239 family heads, of whom 
229 were German and 10 non-German. The vote, as recorded for that 
precinct in the Wisconsin Blue Book, is Lincoln 6, Douglas 193. An- 
other case: The town of Cedarburg, in Ozaukee County, had 229 Ger- 
man family heads and 111 Irish. There were only 7 who did not belong 
to those two groups. In that town the vote was Lincoln 7, Douglas 299! 
Can there be any question as to what groups were voting against 
Lincoln? 

Now contrast the following case. In the town of Rosendale, Fond 
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du Lac County, were 211 family heads, of whom 140 were native Amer- 
ican, 15 English, 1 Scotch, 15 Welsh, and 12 British American. There 
were only 12 Irish family heads and 16 German. That town recorded 
a vote of 215 for Lincoln, 22 for Douglas. Can there be much doubt as 
to what groups in that town were casting votes in Lincoln’s favor? 
Nearly, if not quite all, must have been given by the American and 
British family heads and their connections, such as the superannuated 
men of the households, hired men, et al. It is known that a good many 
Germans were still shy about voting, though the Irish were not. The 
town of Emmet, in Dodge County, had 180 Irish and German family 
heads, practically an equal number of each, against 34 Americans, 9 Eng- 
lish, 13 Welsh, and 1 British American—total 57. The vote was Lincoln 
55, Douglas 155. 

Marshfield, Cedarburg, and Emmet were in large part Catholic 
towns, though the bulk of Cedarburg’s Germans were Protestants, and - 
the voting records suggest that Catholic Germans and Catholic Irish 
were very nearly if not quite unanimous in their opposition to Lincoln. 
In fact, from the above and many other test cases it can be affirmed 
that the Irish of Wisconsin could be counted solidly for the Democratic 
candidates. The German Catholics were also practically unanimous on 
the same side. Catholics had not forgotten their ancient enemy, the 
Nativists or “Know-Nothings”, who had now been absorbed by the 
Republican party. Though that party had adopted a vigorous platform 
plank denouncing Nativism, Catholics could not trust a party which 
harbored Know-Nothings. Besides, the Democratic party had always 
been hospitable to foreigners; they felt that the slavery issue should be 
left to the slave states to settle, and they would not desert the party in 
its time of obvious distress. 

Non-Catholic Germans present a more complex problem, and we 
shall see that some precincts in which such persons dominated reported 
many German votes for Lincoln. The town of Mequon, Ozaukee 
County, is an example. It had 561 family heads, of whom 459 were 
German and 30 Irish; that is, 489 of the two groups combined. Amer- 
icans and British at the census date, June r, were but 31 all told. Yet 
the vote of that town stood Lincoln 141, Douglas 314. Inasmuch as the 
Irish are sure to have voted for Douglas, this means that probably as 
many as 110 Germans, out of 459, voted for Lincoln. The proportion 
was not two thirds, nor yet one third, but it may have approximated 
one fourth. 

. Other non-Catholic German towns show varying proportions of 
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Lincoln votes. The town of Herman in Dodge County had gor family 
heads, 337 German and 11 Irish. Other groups totaled 53. The vote was 
65 for Lincoln, 282 for Douglas. Here we can only say that some—not 
many—Lincoln votes might have been cast by Germans; although it is 
not impossible that the 53 non-Germans, re-enforced by a few hired 
men, could have accounted for the entire Lincoln vote. 

A better test of Protestant German voting is afforded by another 
town of Herman, this one in Sheboygan County. That precinct had 
355 family heads, all, without a single exception, born in Germany. 
It was a colony of German Reformed religionists, most of them from 
the petty state of Lippe Detmold. It had a vigorous church life and 
was about to establish a mission school of some reputation. Evidently 
the moral aspect of the slavery question had made some impression on 
those people. Four years earlier the town had voted 201 for Buchanan 
to 27 for Frémont. Now, however, they gave Lincoln 122 and Douglas 
210, practically 36 per cent to 64 per cent. 

A fairly comprehensive sampling of the Wisconsin election vote of 
1860 shows few German communities that were more favorable to 
Lincoln than the one just discussed. Moreover, it gives convincing evi- 
dence that the American born of New England and New York lineage 
were prevailingly Republican, those of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri derivation Jargely, though not always mainly, Democratic. Wher- 
ever the population was English, Scotch, or Welsh, the vote was 
preponderantly Republican; and the same was true as respects most 
of the as yet small Norwegian communities, though some were in- 
fluenced by Norwegian Democratic leaders to vote for Douglas. But 
so surely as the tally of the family head count in a precinct comes out 
as German, Irish, or a combination of those two groups, the majority 
vote was Democratic. 

While some Germans, especially the Pees and some part 
of the Lutherans, voted the Republican ticket, that vote in 1860, while 
larger than in 1856, was still very light. When we recall that Catholics 
seem to have been nearly unanimous for Douglas, that German people 
of that faith in Wisconsin were at least as numerous as Lutherans and 
Reformed combined, and that the German Lutherans, so far as we have 
canvassed the matter, always showed a strong partiality for Douglas, it 
would be quite unsafe to assume that the proportion of the German 
voters who preferred Lincoln was more than one sixth of the whole, 
which would be considerably less than 6,000. The estimate of 40,000 so 
confidently published by Hense-Jensen is fantastic. 
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Looking at the election of 1860 from the national standpoint, the 
first item one can generalize about with safety is that the canvass for 
Lincoln involved a moral crusade. Opposition to the institution of 
slavery on moral grounds had been gradually making itself felt among 
the nonslaveholders of the North for the better part of a century, and 
from the time of the Mexican War the sentiment against the further 
“extension of the institution had been growing ever more relentless. 
Quite naturally, it was the older Americans, especially those of the 
Puritan tradition, who were most deeply affected by the agelong propa- 
ganda against slavery on moral principles, and who were now—when 
an opportunity seemed to offer in the fateful Democratic split—deter- 
mined to erect a permanent barrier against its further se 

The historian Rhodes tersely remarks: “Because slavery was wrong, 
the great majority of northern people had declared against its exten- 
sion.” He had discussed in the preceding chapter the morals of that 
period, which, he contended with reason, were better than those of the 
years following the Civil War. And Carl Schurz, in his Reminiscences, 
asserts: 


_ There has never been in the history of this Republic a political movement 
in which the moral motive was so strong—indeed, so dominant and decisive. 
... I have been active in many political campaigns, but in none in which the 
best impulses of human nature were so forceful and effective and aroused 
the masses to so high a pitch of almost religious fervor. 


These testimonies are typical and cannot be’ disrégarded or mini- 
mized. They are witnesses to a crusade which had been long coming 
to a head through the gradual indoctrination of those most susceptible 
to moral appeals. Of course, the weight of the antislavery propaganda 
fell upon those who could receive it unhindered by linguistic and other 
obstacles, which meant the English-speaking-and-reading portion of the 
population, or at least that dominant fraction of the English-speakers 
who were not conditioned against it by religious partisanship. 

The Irish, being Catholics and having experienced the enmity of the 
Know-Nothings, now masquerading as Republicans, were effectually 
prevented from embracing Republican dogmas or supporting Repub- 
lican candidates, deeply sensitive as that people normally was to the 
claims of freedom and humanity. The Germans in part were hindered 
by their adherence to the Catholic Church, and upon the great majority 
of both Protestants and Catholics the impact of the campaign of educa- 
tion, carried on ‘almost -exclusively in English, fell in a mitigated, man- 
gled, and partly ineffectual form, There were some Republican German 
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newspapers, but their. influence was slight as compared with the vastly 
larger number and greater popularity of the Democratic German 
papers. It would have been a marvel if, under these circumstances, the 
Germans could have caught up and kept pace with the psychological 
movement among American and other English-speaking citizens: 

The group of Germans currently described as Forty-eighters, many 
of whom came to the United States as political refugees after the failure 
of the ’48 revolution, mostly, it is thought, allied themselves with the 
antislavery forces; at least many of the leaders did so. They were, in the 
main, educated men, they learned English readily, and they quickly 
grasped the fundamentals of the antislavery problem as affecting Amer- 
ican politics. In the campaign of 1860 men of that group performed 
yeoman service in propagandizing the German element. Carl Schurz, 
Gustav Koerner, Franz Hoffmann, Hecker, Stallo, and others threw 
themselves unreservedly into the campaign to-elect Lincoln. 

Their work bore fruit, but not nearly as large a harvest as has gen- 
erally been supposed, and for this there were several reasons. The first is 
the extreme conservatism of the average German and his loyalty to per- 
sonal, party, and religious attachments once faithfully established. The 
second is the skepticism with which German religionists of both groups, 
Catholic and Protestant, looked upon the revolutionary group, who 
were not only considered radicals in politics but also, for the most part, 
anticlericals or outright freethinkers in religion. In a word, the Forty- 
eighters were in some measure insulated from their religious fellow 
countrymen and had first to build up among their fellows confidence 
in themselves before they could hope to detach the mass of the German 
immigrants from their old political moorings in the friendly Demo- 
cratic party.. 

Religion affected the large Lutheran body in still another way. 
Among Wisconsin churchmen and also those of neighbor states, the 
powerful intellectual leaders of the Missouri synod, with whom the 
doctrine that slavery was a biblically justified institution was almost an 
article of faith, were a strong influence. This proved to be one ground 
of opposition to that synod’s control among Norwegian Lutherans, 
fierce and eager haters of slavery, but to the Germans it was a stone of 
stumbling and a cause of intellectual confusion. Time and struggle, 
especially the Civil War, would ‘bring clarity upon the slavery issue. 
Then, however, other issues were destined to divide the two parties, 
and so instead of the Wisconsin Germans having “nearly all” attached 
themselves to the Republican party by 1856, as one historian unwarily 
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affirms, the majority could not be safely counted for the Republicans 
until forty years later than the date indicated. To be sure, there were 
flurries and oscillations during the intervening years, and so far as the 
„cities, especially Milwaukee, were concerned, Republicanism gained a 
firm control by 1880. Unfortunately for the German claimants, however, 
probably most Germans were farmers, who were far Jess amenable to 
propaganda than the city dwellers. To take a single example, the county 
of Ozaukee, a few miles north of Milwaukee, a rural county with a 
heavy preponderance of Germans, gave no Republican presidential can- 
didate a majority prior to the election of 1916; and even then Hughes 
received only 33 more votes than Wilson. 

The campaign directed to the German voters in the hope of bring- 
ing them into the Lincoln camp in 1860 was a strenuous one, as any- 
body can see by reading Carl Schurz’s letters written almost day by day 
during those hectic weeks. The flying squadron of Republican Forty- 
eighters saved, as brands from the burning, enough Wisconsin German 
votes to make Lincoln’s clear majority about 20,000. But Lincoln would 
have won in Wisconsin if all German votes had been given to Douglas, 
as doubtless five sixths of them were. 

Where then, it may be asked, did the shift in party allegiance occur 
which brought success so promptly to the Republican party? The elec- 
tion in 1860 occurred on November 6. From Milwaukee a participant 
in the Lincoln campaign wrote next day: 


When the voting was over, we gathered in the Chamber of Commerce at 
Spring Street bridge to receive the telegraphed returns. The hall was crowded. 
As the dispatches arrived the excitement mounted; and when Lincoln’s ma- 
jority appeared ever to be growing the cheering was tremendous. Finally, 
came New York, the actual battle ground of the campaign. Early dispatches 
spoke of a majority of 40,000 in the city against us. The stillness of dread 
among the Republicans! Then the telegrams came, stroke after stroke, and 
the formidable count melted away, first to 35,000, then 28,000, and finally, 
25,000. Everyone breathed freely once more. Then, like a veritable hailstorm, 
the Republicans reported majorities from the western portion of the state. 
The crowd went wild with shouts and cheering; hats were flying to the ceil- 
ing, against the walls, and to the floor as if they were worth nothing at all. 
Finally at about tworo’clock the telegraph announced: “According to reports 
received, New York is good for a majority of 50,000.” The cannon was now 
dragged out and we woke up the Democrats, they having withdrawn from 
the streets pretty early in the evening. 


Just as, in Wisconsin, Republican gains between 1856 and 1860 were 
much more rapid in the Yankee counties than in the counties settled 
largely by Irish and Germans, so in New York the greatest gains had 
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been in the upstate region settled mainly from New England. The coun- 
ties of northeastern Ohio, the old Connecticut reserve, likewise showed 
distinctly larger gains for free soil than did the counties along the Ohio 
River, not excluding Hamilton, Cincinnati’s county, with its very large 
German population. Hamilton, indeed, in 1860 gave Lincoln 750 votes 
more than Douglas but 2,934 less than the combined votes of Douglas 
and Bell. The 366 votes for Breckinridge have been disregarded in this 
computation. 

A writer in Volume III of the Centennial History of Illinois tells us: 
“The German vote of Illinois and neighboring states was so powerful 
in 1860 that without its assistance Lincoln and his party would have 
been decisively defeated”.? He obviously takes it for granted that majori- 
ties of the Germans in those states supported Lincoln. As already shown, 
that was not true of the “neighbor” state of Wisconsin, where it is so 
certain that a large majority of Germans voted for Douglas as to make 
the Lincoln majority of 20,000 a sure proof of the Germans’ inability to 
alter the result. If all Germans had voted for Douglas, Lincoln would, 
nevertheless, have won that state. 

Let us consider another of the neighbor states, Indiana. Foreign 
immigration had affected that commonwealth far less than either Illi- 
nois or Wisconsin; and the number of those born in Germany was 
reported in 1860 at 67,000. Applying the test used in our Wisconsin 
study, which calls for the addition of one third to the German born 
by reason of the interest of that element in the state’s natives of German _ 
parentage, we have an aggregate body of 89,000 Germans, who would 
be represented by 17,800 voters, But the Lincoln majority over Douglas 
was 24,000, which would have much more than canceled the entire 
German vote had it been thrown solidly for Douglas, 

Ohio’s German contingent was much larger, 168,000; adding a third 
to that number to represent the native-born children, we have a body of 
224,000 Germans and a possible 44,800 German voters. But the Lincoln 
majority over Douglas was 44,378, which doubtless exceeded the entire 
German vote actually polled. Breckinridge and Bell received a com- 
bined vote of 21,600, showing the importance in that state of the Demo- 
cratic party split. 

The case of Michigan is yet more striking. Her small contingent of 
Germans, not more than 53,500, including the German born and the 

2 Arthur Charles Cole, The Era of the Civil War (Springfield, 1919), pp. 341-42. Cf. 
William E. Dodd, “The Fight for the Northwest, 1860”, Am. Hist. Rev., XVI (1910-11), 
774-88. - 
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American born, could have contained not over 10,700 voters. The Lin- 
coln majority over Douglas, however, was 22,500 and over all Demo- 
cratic candidates better than 21,000. 

We have left one other “neighbor” state of Illinois which proved to 
be in the Lincoln column after this election—lowa. There the German 
contingent was almost precisely equal to that of Michigan—only 38,555, 
which, corrected to include American-born Germans, yields the aggre- 
gate of 51,400, or a body of 10,280 potential German voters. The Lincoln 

. majority in Iowa was over 15,000. l 

It appears, then, that so far as the “neighbor states” of Illinois were 
concerned, the generalization with which this discussion began has no 
facts to sustain it. The case of Illinois itself may be quite different, de- 
pending on what detailed research as to group voting by precincts may 
show with reference to the disposition of Germans to favor Lincoln 
over Douglas. l 

If Illinois’s German element, in round numbers 131,000 in 1860 and 
with their American-born children possibly capable of providing a 
voting strength of nearly 35,000, had voted for Lincoln in two out of 
three instances, they could have provided the 12,000 majority for him 
which the final count showed. 

It will now be the duty of historical researchers to exhibit the prob- 
abilities in this connection. If the number voting for Douglas turns 
out to equal the number voting for Lincoln, the result of the German 
vote was, of course, nil. We do not know, as yet, whether Lincola or 
Douglas captured the majority of the large German vote of Illinois. 
But even assuming that the majority, to an extent exceeding 12,000, 
went to Lincoln—an extremely doubtful assumption in view of the 
way Germans are known to have voted in Wisconsin—that would 
merely prove that the German vote was effective in Lincoln’s favor in 
Illinois. The “neighbors” were certainly in the category of states in 
which the net result was unaffected by the German vote. 

It is not known how far, if at all, studies of group preferences, like 
those included in the Wisconsin Domesday Book series, have been 
made for the other states. Until such studies will have been made for 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New York, we shall 
not be in a position either to generalize with complete confidence from 
the results of the Wisconsin studies or, on the other hand, to refute 
those findings. But if it should be found, as seems likely to be the case, 
that Germans elsewhere in the North behaved as did those in the 
badger state, then we should be able to affirm that so far from the Ger- 
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mans producing Republican. success, it was such success which produced _ 
German Republican voters. 

If one cared to speculate, there is a possible approach to the question 
which, while-no substitute for the security of the Domesday Book 
method, may, nevertheless, yield probabilities. The census of 1860 lists 
the number of churches under the names of the several denominations 
and gives the estimate of their individual and collective “accommoda- 
tion”. The accommodation would bear a definite relation to the actual 
customary attendance or those who were subjected to the influence of 
the spirit of the given sect. 

Now in Illinois there were in 1860 churches of the Lutheran denom- 

- ination which provided accommodation for 33,000 and of the -Catholic 
which provided for 91,000, making together 124,000. But the aggregate 
accommodation of Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, Christian 
(or Campbellite), Episcopal, and Baptist churches was 534,000. The 
Presbyterian alone was 128,000, the Baptist 130,000, and the Methodist 
267,000: Since the moral leaven of antislavery was working with pecul- 

"iar activity within some of the American Protestant churches, notwith- 

standing Lincoln’s supposed complaint to Dr. Bateman about the 
preachers, this affords at least a hint as to where the cauldron may have 
been in which Republican principles were being brewed. 

In any event, it appears all but certain that the assignment of a 
dominant influence to the foreign born in the election of 1860 is 100 
per cent wrong; that Lincoln was elected through an upsurge of moral 
enthusiasm and determination on the part of the distinctly American 
folk; and that foreign-born contingents participated, but in no sense as 
determinative factors. 

The author’s chief reason for calling sharp attention to the futility 
of the speculative method hitherto commonly used by historians in 
dealing with ella of this kind: ‘is to protest agajnst an outworn 
methodology. The “guessing game” is no longer perinissible to those 
who claim the right to be called historians, in the American field at 
least. Like Hamlet, we demand ‘ ‘proofs more relative” than those sup- 
plied by ghosts. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Eprraim BEANLAND AND ZENON OF CAUNUS 


-A HISTORICAL COMPARISON 


In 1914 some fellaheen who lived near the ancient Ptolemaic-Greek 
town of Philadelphia in the Fayum in Egypt turned up a large cache 
of papyri which proved to be the files of a Greek farm overseer of the 
third century s.c. named Zenon. A native of the Greek town of Caunus 
in lower Asia Minor, this Zenon first appeared in Egypt in the year 
260 B.c. as a young chap bent upon making his fortune. He attached 
himself to Apollonius, who was treasurer general of Egypt, then the 
richest country in the world. Despite the importance of his political 
position and the amazing executive ability that he clearly possessed, 
Apollonius had dropped entirely out of historical vision until the find- 
ing of Zenon’s files restored him to a well-earned position of influence 
in the historical life of his time. To Apollonius a large plot of newly 
recovered land, some 6,250 acres, had been assigned ‘for development by 
King Ptolemy II. This land was a part of a greater complex which had 
but recently been reclaimed from the mud bottom of Lake Moeris by 
a large-scale drainage engineering project. After several years of dis- 
appointing experience with another Greek overseer named Panacestor, 
Apollonius placed Zenon in charge of the land complex assigned to him. 
For twelve years Zenon remained in this position until this “grant” to 
Apollonius, upon the death of Ptolemy II in 246 B.c„ reverted to the 
state.’ Certainly for nine years longer, possibly for sixteen, Zenon con- 
tinued to live at Philadelphia as a man well-to-do in his own right and 
an important local figure by virtue of his connections and his personal 
ability. Letters and documents continued to come into his hands, many 
of them dealing with his own. diversified business interests, others with 
the large land grant which he had previously administered, still others 
with local affairs and problems of the inhabitants of Philadelphia and 
its surroundings. Fortunately for ancient historians Zenon kept and 
filed all the papers which came to him, whether related directly to his 

1 Although continued publication of new Zenon finds has necessarily altered some of 
the details presented by Professor M. I, Rostovtzeff in his Large Estate in Egypt in the 


Third Century B.C. (Madison, 1922), his book is still the fundamental study of the Zenon 
Papyri. 
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When we compare the crops raised upon the two large farms, the 
superiority of the Greco-Egyptian culture, both in the sense of general 
culture and that of land cultivation, becomes apparent. The staple crops 
upon the Polk plantation were cotton and rice.’ In addition the slave 
owners tried to raise enough corn, potatoes, and other vegetables to 
feed the slaves and enough hay and oats to feed the stock, They raised 
hogs to supply pork and bacon on the plantation, but they did not raise 
enough. A list of necessaries, for example, to be purchased for the 
plantation, which was sent to Mrs. Polk by the overseer John Mairs, 
included a purchase of 1,200 pounds of bacon or ‘pickled pork.” Appar- 
ently no sheep were raised on the Polk estate. 

In contrast, the crops raised’ upon the “10,000 aroura grant land” of ' 
Apollonius were much more diversified. This estate grew wheat, barley, 
hay, and many varieties of vegetables, including the legumes required 
for the advanced system of crop rotation through which the fertility of 
the soil. was maintained. For the requirements of the state monopoly of 
vegetable oil production Zenon had to see to it that a definite number 
of olive trees were planted, that the compulsory amount of sesame, 
croton, and castor bean plants demanded by the government oil monop- 
oly was set out. Wine grapes were grown in large quantities. At the 
instance of King Ptolemy II himself fruit trees of many kinds, exotics 
in Egypt, were planted upon a large scale. Seedlings raised upon an- 
other experimental farm were transferted to the Fayum property, as 
shown by the following letter: 


Apollonius to Zenon greetings: Carry as many pear shoots and young 
plants as you can from Memphis, from my garden and from the palace 
grounds, and take sweet-apple trees from Hermophilus and plant them. 

Good-bye. Year 30, Dius 13, Hathyr 3. 


The letter was‘ written probably from Alexandria because Zenon re- 
ceived it ten. days later-(Dius 23), ʻ'as shown by the date of reception 
which he wrote upon the back of the letter near the address.’* By. the 


11 Bassett, p. 11. 12 Ibid., p. 196. F 

18 P.C.Z., II, no. 59156. The double dating is by the Macedonian calendar with the 
corresponding date in the Egyptian month—Hathyr. Through the Egyptian date this can 
be exactly transposed as December 27, 256 B.c. The equation of the dates demanded an 
exact knowledge of the relation of the two calendars such as was available to Apollonius 
at Alexandria. Zenon, on receiving a letter, customarily wrote a brief of its contents: on 
the back for filing purposes, giving the date of reception. Since his boss employed the 
double date, he felt that he too should make a gesture at it, at least. But he could not be 
exact as between the moon calendar of Macedon and the solar calendar of Egypt. There- 
fore he equated the dates. In this case his docket reads: “Year 30, Dius 23, Hathyr 23. 
About shoots.” 
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same post Zenon received another letter from Apollonius, which reads: 


Apollonius to Zenon greetings. Plant fir-trees throughout the entire 
orchard and around the vineyard and the olive-groves; and see that you set 
out more plants if you can, but at least not less than 300. For the tree is 
remarkable in ps ees and will be useful for the king. 

Good-bye. Year 30, Dius 13, Hathyr 3.1 


According to C. C. Edgar, who knew modern Egypt from long service 
in the country and had developed an amazing and intimate knowledge 
of this group of papyri from years of experience in editing them, the 
last sentence meant that the fir-tree was both ornamental and service- 
able as timber, presumably for ship masts. 

In consequence of the relative simplicity of the Polk plantation as 
far as production was concerned, the problems of organization and 
management which faced Ephraim Beanland, Isaac Dismukes, and 
John Mairs on the Polk estate were not involved as compared with the 
complexities of the work of Zenon, the man from Caunus. The activi- 
ties of Polk’s overseers were confined to raising the crops of cotton and 
corn, ginning the cotton, and seeing that it was transported to a near-by 
shipping point. When it once became freight-on-board, on its way to 
the factors, thence to the warehouses of the cotton buyers, their obliga- 
tions ceased. Procedures of sale, including discussions of price, were 
matters that lay between the cotton factor and the planter,” whether 
he were absentee owner or living on the plantation. The planter re- 
ceived his pay from the factor in the form of a draft..With that the 
year’s effort was over. 

The comparison here instituted between Zenon’s activities and those 
of any one of Polk’s plantation overseers has obviously turned into a 
study of contrasts. A highly complex economic and agricultural system 
in Egypt, empirically developed by three thousand years of growth, is 
brought into contrast with a system that is “modern”, chronologically 
speaking, but nevertheless the more primitive of the two in its organiza- 
tional form. Upon Zenon there fell, for example, the general supervision 
of many activities connected with the growth and development of the 
newly founded town of Philadelphia,’® although the actual building 
operations were carried out by a trained architecton (master builder). 
In the same way and indicative of the high degree of pyramided author- 

14 See above, n. 13. 

15 See in Bassett, pp. 221-59, the letters that passed between the New Orleans broker- 
age firm, on the one side, and Polk and Mrs. Polk, on the other. 


16 Edgar, Zenon Papyri tn the University of Michigan, Michigan Papyri, I (Ann 
Arbor, 1931), 30. 
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ity in the organization of the Egyptian estate, the actual direction of 
agricultural operations devolved upon a specialist named Heraclides, 
whose title was that of “supervisor of agriculture of the land at Phila- 
delphia”.” 

In contrast with Zenon’s oversight of building operations, Ephraim 
Beanland, the first overseer on the Polk plantation, did not even have 
charge of the original construction of the overseer’s house and the 
quarters for the Negroes? Something of the variety of the calls upon 
Zenon’s time and energies may be gleaned from a letter of the physician 
Artemidorus, which must subsequently be quoted again in connection 
with the journey to Syria of the Egyptian Princess Berenice. Artemi- 
dorus asks Zenon to 


buy for me, so that I may have these on my return, three metretes of honey 
of the best quality and six hundred artabs of barley for the animals. Pay for 
these out of the accounts for sesame and croton. Also look after my house in 
Philadelphia so that I may find it roofed over against my return; and try to 
take a look at the draft animals, the pigs, the geese, and the rest of the stock 
there, and see how they are doing.!® 


If we move upward from the Zenon-Ephraim Beanland contrast to 
one between the general business activities of the two absentee planters 
—of Apollonius, the Business Manager (Dioecetes) of Egypt, and of 
Polk, the politician who later became President of the United States— 
the result, I think, is about the same. One must recall that Egypt, in 
the days of Apollonius, was unquestionably the richest country of the 
western world centered about the Mediterranean Sea. Apollonius was 
not the sovereign with absolute powers—the ruler in whom the god 
manifested himself; but he was for about seventeen consecutive years 
the right hand of this deified ruler, representing him upon important 
occasions. In 252 B.c. King Ptolemy escorted his daughter, the Princess 
Berenice, from the palace at Alexandria as far as Pelusium in Egypt 
upon her journey to Syria to marry King Antiochus II of Syria. 
Apollonius accompanied the royal escort to Pelusium and himself was 
in full charge for the rest of the way to the northern borders of the 
Egyptian Empire in Syria. This was the journey which seven years 


17 P.C.Z., IV, no. 59562, l. 23. Ibid., I, no. 59292, |. 420, he is called “farmer of the 
10,000 grourae”. 

18 Bassett, p. 49. 18 P.C.Z., I, no. 59521, ll. 4-8. 

20 The information comes from a letter which Artemidorus, personal physician of 
Apollonius, wrote to Zenon in the middle of April, 252 s.c. He states that he.and Apol- 
lonius were then returning to Sidon in Phoenicia from the northern Syrian border: “We 
have been accompanying the princess as far as the borders.” P.C.Z., II, no. 59251, ll. 1-3. 
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later was destined to terminate so tragically for the young princess.” 

The public activity of James K. Polk, as representative in the legis- 
lature of Tennessee, member of Congress, and President of the United 
States, is well known. In his private affairs he was an industrious and 
active lawyer and a plantation owner. On the side of private affairs the 
life and obligations of Apollonius were much more complicated and 
varied, Aside from the greater variety of the crops raised upon his 
“grant land” and the aspect of his Fayum estate as a sort of experimental 
farm for the king, Apollonius controlled a weaving establishment in 

_Memphis. He was in the transportation business also, both by land 
and by water. His fleet of freight boats for the Nile traffic was evidently 
extensive. A large fragment of a papyrus, published a few years ago, has 
shown that he organized and ran, through his agents, caravans of camels 
operating within lower Palestine and into Syria and between these 
external possessions and Egypt itself.” In establishing this business of 
freightage by camel he was bringing the Greek exploiters resident in 
Egypt into competition with the Arab sheiks in an individualized field 
of transportation which had long been their monopoly. 

It is when one comes to the question of savoir faire, experience of 
the world, education, efficiency, and cultural interests, as opposed to 
native intelligence, that the comparison between a Zenon and a planta- 
tion overseer of the deep South becomes a complete contrast in colors. 
At least this holds good for Polk’s overseers, who were probably quite 
as intelligent as the general run of plantation overseers of the South, 
possibly above the average. Their duties and the scope of their mental 
occupations were confined to the plantation—it crops, its stock, and 
its Negroes, The following quotation from a letter of Ephraim Bean- 
land, written in the fall of 1834, is not untypical of his correspondence 
or of that of any one of his successors. 

On last nite I got home from the Arkensis and I hearde of Jack but never 
cold get site of him and its seposed that he is in Shauney village which I 
was advised to not go theire for they is a den of thieves and to tell you the 
fact I donte think you will ever git him.” 

In spelling, grammar, and clarity of expression this is the type of 
letter which a native Egyptian farmhand, if he were literate at all, 


21 The story of Berenice contains the dramatic clements of a Hollywood play. For the 
bare script see Edwyn Bevan, Æ History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty (London, 
1927), pp. 70-71, 189-92. 

22 Westermann and Elizabeth Sayre Hasenochrl, eds., Zenon Papyri, Vol. I, Columbia 
Papyri, Greek Series, III (New York, 1934), no. 2. 

28 Bassett, p. 79. = 
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might write in Greek to Zenon. But Zenon himself—nol We have a 
draft containing erasures-and improvements in expression—not correc- 
tions—of several letters that he wrote in autograph on this same prob- 
lem of fugitive slaves. I quote from one of these: 

To Pisistratus: If you are well it would be pleasing news. I, too, am well. 
Crotus has announced to me that Pasicles has written that the boys whom I 
bought in Marisa** from the slaves of Zaedelus are being held for a re- 
ward.*> Therefore I have written asking that he take every precaution that 
they be seized and that he give them over to Straton, the bearer of these 


letters. So will you please remind him and earnestly assist him in order that 
they may not make good their escape. 


When Zenon went with Apollonius upon tours of inspection of the 
crops and the other resources of Egypt, the party traveled as the Sahibs 
of India might travel in the heyday of British control. The retinue of 
the Dioecetes, Apollonius, spent its nights on a fleet of Nile boats which 
carried two stables of horses for their inland excursions, with a groom, 
for each. A special cook went with them, and a bathmaster. They 
carried their own table linen and silver dishes, with a man in charge 
_ of each. Six scribes and accountants kept the records of the crop survey,”° 
with stores of papyrus rolls to which they added dozens of rolls pur- 
chased en route as required. 

Zenon himself had his literary interests and tastes, although until 
recently these could only be deduced from his businesslike records and 
correspondence dealing with official or estate affairs; they could not be 
proved by explicit statement of his reading habits?” Certainty in this 
regard has, however, recently been attained by the publication from 
the Columbia University group of papyri of a very fragmentary memo- 
randunr of Zenon which mentions two books, from his library, pre- 
sumably. One was a “Collection of the Pro—” (the rest of the word 
is lost) written by Callisthenes.*® This Callisthenes was a nephew and 
a scientific collaborator of Aristotle. He was the man who in 334 B.c. 
accompanied Alexander the Great on his expedition into Asia as cam- 
paign publicist and was put to death in the seventh year of the cam- 
paign on a charge of conspiracy against the young king. The second 

24 This is P.C.Z., I, no. 59015 verso. Marisa was a town in Idumaea of Palestine. 

25 The reward asked for their return was 100 drachmas. 

20 Westermann’ and Casper J. Kraemer, eds., Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell- 
University (New York, 1926), no. 1. 

27 This had been noted by Edgar in the introduction to Zenon Papyri in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, p. 49. 


28 Westermann, Keyes, and Liebesny, no. 60. The broken word beginning" with 
“Pro—” was probably the Greek word for ‘Proxeny Treaties”. 
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book was also a “collection”, which dealt with embassies. Possibly it 
contained famous speeches made by Greek ambassadors. Whatever 
doubts the fragment may leave as to the titles of the books, it is certain 
that Zenon had in his personal library books of serious content, in- 
cluding typical collections of data such as the members of the Peripatetic 
School were prone to put together. It is also clear that he was encourag- 
ing his younger brother to make use of them. It is hard to imagine 
Beanland, Dismukes, or Mairs, the successive overseers of the Polk 
plantation, having any books other than the Bible. And if each had 
had ‘his own small library, these would certainly not have included 
Jared Sparks’s The Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revo- 
lution or his Writings of George Washington. 
W. L. WESTERMANN. 
Columbia University. 
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Mazzını ro Marcaret FULLER, 1847-1849 


Marcarer Fuller met Mazzini during her visit to London in the fall 
of 1846. The exact date of their meeting is uncertain. Mazzini’s letters 
to Miss Fuller written during the early part of November, 1846, in- 
dicate a series of broken appointments. “I am obliged to avail myself 
of your permission to defer my calling on you till Monday, Tuesday 
or Wednesday or Thursday of next week at your own choice and con- 
venience.” A later note reveals that he again postponed his promised 
visit. “If you have no objection I will call upon you towards the end of 
this week (Friday or Saturday) in the evening.”* There is no doubt, 
however, that they met on November 10, 1846, when Miss Fuller at- 
tended the annual celebration of the free school for Italian boys which 
had been founded by Mazzini in 1841 at 5 Hatton Garden (afterward 
removed to 5 Greville Street).” 

After their meeting the American critic and conversationalist de- 
scribed Mazzini “as by far the most beauteous man” she had ever seen, 
while he praised her as “one of the rarest of women in her love and 
active sympathy with everything great, beautiful, and holy”.* During 
her stay in London she entertained him and their mutual friends, the 
Carlyles, at her rooms on Warwick Street. In a colorful note penned to 
Emerson she described a rather distraught visit which they paid her: 
“he [Mazzini] is a dear friend of Mrs. C.; but his being there gave 
the conversation a turn to ‘progress’ and ideal subjects, and C. was 
fluent in invectives on all our ‘rose-water imbecilities’. We all felt distant 


1 The Fuller Papers, Widener Library, Harvard University, XI, 79, 80. The editor 
wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness to Mrs. Arthur B. Nichols of Cambridge for her 
kind permission to print this material and to Professor Gaetano Salvemini for many help- 
ful suggestions. ` 

2 A reviewer commented upon Miss Fuller’s appearance at the celebration. “Margaret . 
was requested to address the children, which she did in English, speaking of the schools in 
her own country. It was not a very pleasant exhibition, her defects of intonation being 
exaggerated by a sense of the peculiarity of her position.” Southern Literary Magazine, 
IX (1854), 129-40. 

8 Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1852), II, 173. Mazzini to Enrico 
Mayer, London, Dec. 24, 1846, in Epistolario di Giuseppe Mazzini, XVI (Imola, 1919), 
321. 
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from him, and Mazzini, after some vain efforts to remonstrate, became 
very sad.” * : 

The friendship between Mazzini and Margaret Fuller continued 
after her departure from England. In letters written by him to Giuseppe 
Lamberti he inquired after her welfare. In January, 1847, he asked her 
to write a sketch of her European impressions for the People’s Journal, 
the radical monthly established by John Saunders.® Upon another oc- 
casion he referred to the joy her letters brought him and added: “The 
spiritual contact with a small number of noble and purely elevated 
souls, who struggle here and there against the materialism and egoism 
of the century, is henceforth the only thing which gives strength of 
faith to a soul far more wearied by deceptions [and] far more aged 
than you can believe.” 7 l 

After a brief sojourn in France Miss Fuller arrived in Italy during 
the spring of 1847. She and Mazzini met later on, shortly before the 
establishment of his Roman triumvirate. In a letter of March 9, 1849, 
to Marcus Spring she wrote: Í 

Last night, I heard a ring; then somebody speak my name; the voice 
struck upon me at once. He [Mazzini] looks more divine than ever, after 
all his new, strange sufferings. . . . He stayed two hours, and we talked, 
though rapidly, of everything. He hopes to come often, but the crisis is tre- 


mendous, and all will come on him; since, if anyone can save Italy from her 
foes, inward and outward, it will be he.8 


Within two months the French had begun their siege of Rome, 
and on July 3, 1849, their troops entered the city. Unwilling to capi- 
tulate, Mazzini to the very end wandered dismally through the deserted 
streets. Finally, he sought seclusion in the home of his friends, the 
Modenas, where Miss Fuller found him after he “had passed all these 
nights without sleep . . . grown old; all the vital juices . . . exhausted; 
his eyes . . . blood-shot; his skin orange ... his hair . . . mixed with 
white; his hand . . . painful to the touch”. To her he “had never 
flinched, never quailed; had protested in the last hour against sur- 
render; sweet and calm, but full of a more fiery purpose than ever; in 
him”, she wrote, “I revered the hero and owned myself not of that 
mould”? This in all probability was the last meeting between them. 
Mazzini was to return once.again to London, an exile. Miss Fuller, 
bound for America, was to lose her life in the shipwreck of the bark 

4 Memoirs, II, 187. 

5 Nov. 24 and Dec. 16, 1846, in Epistolario, XVI, 285, 311. 


6 London, Jan. 17, 1847, Fuller Papers, XI, 89. 
T Ibid., p. 91. 8 Memoirs, Il, 262. 9 Ibid., p. 268. 
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Elizabeth off the coast of Fire Island on the night of July 19, 1850. 

In a letter describing the papers which survived her sister’s death 
Mrs. William Ellery Channing stated:'“There is nothing else in the 
trunk but Mazzini’s letters, [letters] from other people to her and bills 
and accounts.” ?° Part of these documents are undoubtedly the six letters 
printed below. With the exception of the first, written by Mazzini from 
London after his return from Paris in December, 1847, the remaining 
five were sent by him while he was at Rome in June and July, 1849, to 
Miss Fuller at the Casa Diez, Via Gregoriana. 


LeoNa RosTENBERG. 
New York City. 


My dear friend ™ 


I was when your letter came, wandering on the continent watching the 
progress of the Swiss affairs and the threatened interference which if it had 
not taken place, would have summoned me there—visiting my old Italian 
friends in Paris and gathering strength from personal intercourse with Mad. 
Sand whom I saw at Nohant, Lammenais, and a few, very few others.!? I 
have been two months out of England and I felt, occasionally, as if I could 
not resist the wish of revisiting Italy; but the time had not yet come. A visit 
to my poor mother could.not be ventured upon without making her frantic 
with terror and as for the rest I could not bear to be sent back to exile a 
short time after. If once I do reenter my country, I will die there. So once 
the Swiss affairs settled and when the French government began to be in- 
formed of my sojourn in forbidden France, I took myself back to London 
and the[re] like a true good smiling friend I found your letter. I do not - 
know where you were perhaps Switzerland but I have— [corner of MS. 
missing] would have seen you and told me they had. I had received a few 
months ago a very dear souvenir from Mrs. Spring through an English 
friend but no information about you that you still lingered in my country.18 
I have still to thank you in words, for in heart, I have long ago—for your 
visit to my mother and for your letters.4* I once wrote a long letter in answer 
and gave it to a young English officer who told me he was going to Rome 
but who did not go, kept my letters and died two months ago. I will not 
thank you for your lines and postscript in the People’s Journal but I feel 


10 To Richard F. Fuller, 1850. Fuller Papers, XIV, 28. 

11 Ibid., XI, 97. 

12 According to Mazzini's letters he was at Boulogne on October 13, at Paris om 
October 17, and returned to London on December 3, 1847. See Epistolario, XVII (Imola, 
1921), 7-133. At the time the Swiss Catholic cantons, formed into a league, the Sonder- 
. bund, were attempting to dissolve the Swiss Confederacy. 

18 Marcus and Rebecca Spring were Margaret Fuller's traveling companions. Mazzini 
speaks of them in flattering terms, stating that they were “interested in the cause of 
poverty and emancipation”. Mazzini to Lamberti, London, Nov. 10, 1846, and Mazzini 
to Enrico Mayer, Dec. 24, 1846, Epistolario, XVI, 268, 321. 

14 Mazzini to his mother, London, Mar. 30, 1847: “She told me a thousand things 
regarding you in an ecstacy of admiration and sympathy.” Epistolario, XVI (Imola, 
1921), mmexlvii. : 
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deeply grateful to the feeling which dictated all that you have written. As 
for the “Times” they have abused during the last two or three months Italy, 
Switzerland and what not. They grow visibly raging at the spirit of Democ- 
racy conquering every day now its way through their rotten aristocratic 
society. 
You ought ere to this to have received a letter to the Pope which I wrote in 
a moment of wild enthusiasm one evening of [ piece of MS. missing ] was given 
over to him [piece of MS. missing] and month which has been now printed 
by some countrymen of mine, partly because of all great hopes of the Pope 
have failed, partly because some men belonging to the moderate party were 
uttering strange things about the language I had according to them used.7® 
Tell me if you have received it. It has been implicitly answered in the speech 
to the Consulta and depend upon it your appeal would be utterly lost. Pius 
IX is evidently a good man: a charitable Christian, a zealous administrator 
of the material interest of his two millions of subjects; un buon curato: that 
is all. As a king he has neither genius nor energy. He fears the Jesuits and 
fears us.. As a Pope he has been sent zo give the last blow to the papacy; and 
it will be seen when he dies, “Old bottles will not contain new wine.” He is 
the Louis XVI of the papal Rome. Never mind what people say to you 
about me or mine: they do not themselves know at what they are just now 
working. Like that adept of the magician in Goethe’s [Faust?] providen- 
tially raised up a spirit, they will be at a loss how to subdue it. There is no 
need of telling them this: it is not prudent now to do so, But let a few 
months pass: things will speak for me, There is an immense mistake in all 
that is going on now in Italy “la prétention de créer une nation par le Machi- 
avelisme” but it will soon be conquered. Our people want truth, and they 
shall know it. All that you see is the mere ebullition preceeding [sic] the 
true creative crisis. Our two great enemies will save us finally: I mean Papacy 
and Austria, the first by obliging us to face, soon or late, the religious ques- 
‘tion; the second, bound to compel us soon or late to merge all petty local 
improvement questions into the great national one. Rely on them and upon 
God whenever you ate thinking of the fate of my country. The best man I 
can introduce to you now is Scipione.!7 He was a few weeks ago, out of 
Rome, but he must be in town by this [time? ]. I have to write to him with- 
in a few [days and will] give him your address and he will call. [I will write 
a] few lines that you will give him when you see him. 
The People’s Journal has been very much mismanaged by the Editor 
Saunders: besides the squabble between him and Howitt—with whom (par 
parenthése) I have not had nor can have anything to do—has involved him 


15 Margaret Fuller submitted a poem entitled “To a Daughter of Italy” to the People’s 
Journal for the issue of October 9, 1847. In a postscript to this contribution she wrote: 
“Mazzini is one of the men of ideas, born to give impulse to a coming age.” 

16 Mazzini’s letter to the pope, written at London on September 8, 1847, was pri- 
vately printed and duly flung into the papal carriage by a confederate hand. In this work 
Mazzini declared that it was possible for Pius IX to unite Italy under a government unique 
in Europe—a democracy based on spiritual sanctions. He was to make his appeal directly 
to the Italians. “Do not seek alliances with princes. Achieve alliance with our people. The 
unity of Italy is of God. It will be achieved without you if not with you.” See Scritti 
politici, editi ed inediti, di Giuseppe Mazzini, XII (Imola, 1922), 225-33. 

17 Scipione Pistrucci was a devoted friend of Mazzini. He had been exiled from 
France in 1833 and had escaped to England. He taught at the Greville Street school. 
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in an intricacy of debt and liability fatal to his paper.18 It is truly a pity. The 
circulation is still very good, some 15 or 20,000 copies, I believe, but unless 
some change in the management does not take place it will fall. I had enter- 
tained a scheme for conquering it to the International League and to our 
own ideas;?® perhaps it would not be impossible to find money for that, but 
on one side Saunders does not want to give it up and on the other, with all 
the uncertainty of my life and likely to be summoned one of these days to 
enter the struggle, which I believe soon or late to be unavoidable against 
Austria. I do not feel much entitled to embark in an enterprise which would 
mainly rest upon a faith that the sharers chose to put in me. However, if 
any such change should ever take place you will know of it immediately and 
I hope you will be my contributor. For the present I think you had better to 
wait a little longer before embarking in any series of articles. 

Emerson is out of town lecturing but he is soon coming back to Lon- 
don.” I will see him I suppose and tell you of my impressions. I [piece of 
MS. missing] very much of course, but feel fearful that he leads or will lead 
man too much to contemplation. His work, I think very greatly needed in 
America, but in our own old world we stand in need of one who will like 
Peter the Hermit inflame us to the Holy Crusade and appeal to the collective 
influences and inspiring sources, more than to individual self-improvement. 
Will you tell me the address of Mrs. Spring? I wish to write a few words 
of thanks to her. 

Could you prevail upon the American firm through which I write to 
receive now and then not frequently some letters addressed to the friend 
who will call on you even after you left Rome? You would render me å 
great service. But it is only in the case of some intercourse more intimate 
than that of a banker with a purpose of receiving money that I venture to 
ask this. Do not trouble yourself about it if you are merely slightly ac- 
quainted with them. Adieu my friend, I will write again, but there is a 
silence of the soul and though long silent, I have often been thinking of you 
and of your friendship as of a strengthening blessing on 

: Your devoted friend 
Joseph 
I write an address for me 
Sig. Michelangelo Rosselli 
23 Mincing Lane 
Dec. °47 
II 
Dear friend” 

Will you be woman and forgive? I will deserve to be forgiven, could you 
spend a whole day near me you would wonder not at my being silent with 
those I love, but at my living. From seven o’clock in the evening I have been 
continuously writing, writing even whilst I speak with people, writing 2 la 
vapeur, At seven o'clock I was called to the bedside of a friend, Mameli a 


18 John Saunders (1810-95) wrote eighteen novels and numerous short stories. 

19 “The People’s International League” was founded by Mazzini on April 28, 1847, 
under the presidency of Dr. John Bowring. It was to be regarded as a rallying point for 
democracy and nationalism. 

20 Emerson was in England at this time on a lecture tour. 

21 Fuller Papers, XI, 103. 
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young soldier and poet of promise, whom I had to decide to hear the ampu- 
tation of the leg and whom I found so ill that even that could not be done; ™ 
I left him at nine o'clock went for the first time to eat something, came back 
to the palace, then to begin again till one o’clock. After midnight everything 
from the detail of a soldier arrested at St. Angelo to the defence, from a 
quarrel between two officers to a dissenting between two generals came 
down to me. I scarcely even write a few words to my mother. Should the 
thing last long there is no human strength or will that can resist it. Keep 
this note for you; it is for you only. I do not like the other people to know 
that I am working more than another man. 

I have been often thinking of you; the only thing I could do. Keep 
faithful and trustful; pray for Rome and Italy: it is centered here. 


Ever yours 
June 9 . Jos. Mazzini 


Til G 
Dear friend” 


It is written that none will trust my heart, you tool Can you believe for 
a single moment such nonsense as that of St. Peter’s being mined, whilst I 
am here. Have I proved a Vandal or a man of 93? Is there a Frenchman 
who has been molested and whilst our best patrols and my best friends, 
Danielo and others,?* are dying under the musketry of those wretches out- 
side the walls, am I not offering protection to this palace to the only repre- 
sentative of France here? My soul is full of grief and bitterness, and still, I 
have never for a moment yielded to reactionary feelings. Let people talk 
about St. Peter’s: it may be of some use but depend upon a friendly word: 
no one will see them, I repeat whilst I am here. Write everytime you like to 
do so. Do not punish me for not being able to write to my friends. 


Ever yours 


June 24, 1849 Jos. Mazzini 


IV 


I send the permit to enter the gardens. My having forgotten it these two 
days will show you dear friend, how my poor head is. On your showing the 
other pass to the Direzione di Pubblica Sicurezza you will have the pass for 
the gates. As for the rest I don’t know whether I am witnessing the agony 
of a Great Town or a successful resistance. But one thing I know, that resist 
we must, that we shall resist to the last, and that my name will never be 
appended to capitulation, 
Yours in haste 


June 28, 1849” Jos.. Mazzini 


22 Goffredo Mameli, the soldier-poet, was mortally wounded on June 3 at the Corsini. 
He died within a few days after the writing of this letter. 

28 Fuller Papers, XI, 105. 

24 Research has failed to reveal the identity of Danielo. He is not mentioned in 
Giuseppe Spada, Storia della rivoluzione di Roma (Florence, 1868-70, Vol. II, chap. 
xv), among those who fell around June 30, nor is he cited among the Garibaldi legion- 
naires in Ermanno Loevinson, Giuseppe Garibaldi e la sua legione nello stato romano, 
1848-49 (3 vols., Rome, 1902-1907). 

25 Puller Papers, XI, 112. 
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E concesso alla Sig. Margaret Fuller di circolare liberamente nei giardini 
del Quirinale e di condiuri con se-qualche convalescent. 


Roma 28 Guigno 497° 


Vv 
Dear friend” 

It is all over. I have struggled to the last against the weakness of the 
Assembly: and at last proposed that Assembly, Government, Army and all 
should walk out of Rome and prolong the existence elsewhere and I will 
send you a copy of my protéstation, But it is all over for the present moment. 
I don’t know what I shal! do. I cannot think of it. Meanwhile let me work 
for others, Angelo Brunetti Ciceruacchio and his son Lorenzo twelve years 
old,°8 but having fought bravely out of the walls and afraid of the priests 
and I their agent I have to get, if possible, a passport for them and I ask you 
to do that. I could write to Mr. Cass but I prefer to avail myself of your | 
help.” You must have friends among the influential Americans, Could they 
get the passports with different names, of course, or better to be filled with 
Italian names but of subjects of the United States so as to have protection 
assured? They would do a good action. Could they add a third, it might 
perhaps be of some use to me hereafter. 


Ever yours, ` 
Address to Gustavo Modena3? Joseph Mazzini 
6o Piazza di Picena 
July 3 


VI 


I have made my mind up, dear friend, and I shall go, that is endeavor 
to go—I must go to Switzerland. How to reach it that is the problem. By 
land, I have to cross Tuscany, Piedmont etc, and the Austrians are there and 
the Piedmontese Government not unlike the Austrian. By sea I have Civita . 
Vecchia, a town en état de siege, and where they can if they choose, arrest 
me, then Marseilles worse than any other place: I am known there. Once 
beyond Marseilles and travelling cautiously, I have nothing to fear. Do you 
know of any American or English family travelling toward Switzerland or 
going to travel? Joining them under a little disguise and with my American 
- passport the thing would be made easier.84 Of course if there were any 


20 Ibid., p. 111. 27 Ibid., p. 108. 

28 Angelo Brunetti Ciceruacchio had been an admirer of Pius IX. Later he became 
one of the most stalwart defenders of the Roman Republic. After the capture of Rome by 
General Oudinot he and his two sons, one of them, Lorenzo (referred to above), a boy of 
sixteen years, were shot at the order of the French general, 

29 Lewis Cass, jr., the American attaché at Rome. , 

_30 Mazzini sought refuge at Modena’s home after the entry of the French into Rome. 
See Margaret Fuller’s letter to William H. Channing, Rome, July 8, 1849, Memoirs, TI, 
267, 

31 According to a letter written by Mazzini to Emilie Ashurst, Genoa,.on September 
27, 1856, Margaret Fuller had procured a passport for him. "I had a passport from him 
(Mr. Case) [Mazzini is referring to Lewis Cass, jr.] through, poor Miss Fuller's unex- 
pected exertions, I believe. I had it already when I was at Civita Vecchia, that is after 
having been seven or eight days in Rome putting all my friends to despair and walking 
leisurely through the streets when everybody had left.” Epistolario, XXXIII (Imola, 1931), 
116. 
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chance of finding out one, I could patiently await and keep myself concealed 

till the day of their departure. There is not, most likely, any possibility of 

such a thing still as the thought comes across me there is no inconvenience 

in shaping it forth. You wil] answer a word and believe me dear friend 
Ever yours 


[No date] 32 Joseph 


82 Fuller Papers, XI, r10. 
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The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe to the Mycenean Age. By C. F.C. 
Hawkxzs, Assistant Keeper of British Antiquities, British Museum. (Lon- 
don: Methuen and Company. 1940. Pp. xv, 414. 215.) 

Tus book can be recommended without reservation not only to those 
who have a special interest in European prehistory but also to the much 
wider audience of anthropologists and archaeologists who wish to keep 
abreast of the main developments in areas outside those of their own. spe- 
cialization. It will be less useful to the formal historian since the upper limit 
of the period covered, the end of the Mycenean Age, falls short of the be- 
ginnings of western European history by several centuries. Outside of the 
Aegean area it is difficult to understand the relations of the last of the cul- 
tures described here with even the earliest known from written records. In 
view of the information available on the Late Bronze and Iron Ages of 
western Europe it seems unfortunate that the author set the same time limit 
for his descriptions of all parts of the continent. 

This stricture does not diminish the value of the book for American 
archaeologists. Most of these recognize that there have been important de- 
velopments in European prehistory during the last few years, but they are 
rarely able to follow these as they appear in numerous journals and in a wide 
variety of languages. Among the wealth of recent findings here presented 
certain items appear of especial interest. Thus it seems to be established that, 
even at the beginning of the Pleistocene, there were two widely divergent 
types of culture present in Europe. That these were associated with different 
Hominoid species, as the author concludes, seems considerably less certain. 
Eastern Europe now emerges as of great importance to the development of 
European culture from at least the Upper Paleolithic on. A whole series of 
cultures unfamiliar to the average American are described, and the role of 
the region in the transmission of Asiatic culture is made clear, Of interest 
also are the high development and long duration of the hunting cultures of 
northern Europe. Evolving independently from the Mesolithic, these cultures 
were sufficiently rich and vigorous to influence many of the Neolithic cul- 
tures of southeastern European origin. 

The present book not only brings together the piecemeal literature on 
European prehistory but also organizes this exceedingly complex material 
and presents it in compact form. All the descriptions of cultures are supple- 
mented by references to the original sources. Type objects are illustrated, 
and there is a series of chronological tables and distribution maps which 
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are invaluable for clarifying the interrelations of the cultures discussed. The 

value of these charts is increased by their extension to include culture se- 

quences from Troy and Egypt, which serve as a basis for exact dating. 
Columbia University. RALPH Linton. 


Camden Miscellany. Volume XVII. [Camden Third Series, Volume LXIV;] 
(London: Royal Historical Society. 1940. Pp. xx, 74, x, 29, xiv, 56.) 
Asout half of this volume is taken up with documents relating to the 

cathedral priory of Ely. The abbey of Ely, a Benedictine house founded in 
g7o after the destruction of an earlier abbey by the Danes, became a cathe- 
dral priory in 1109, when the bishopric of Ely was established. This priory 
was in the middle rank of English houses with respect to wealth. Though its 
ordinances repeatedly enjoined recruitment up to the full quota of seventy, 
the number of monks remained about fifty. Shortly before the dissolution it 
fell to twenty-four. There lived on the premises of the priory, also, in its best 
days, a family of about one hundred servants, workmen, and clerks. 

Of the nine documents here printed the earliest is dated 1241 and the 
last, 1515. All contain legislation for the priory. For the most part they are 
injunctions of the bishop of Ely or of the archbishop, following upon a visi- 
tation, Documents of this sort are relatively plentiful; these constitute a 
modest addition, No startling incompetence is revealed, no great scandal ex- 
posed. Two of the nine documents are ordinances not of the bishop or arch- 
bishop but of the chapter. These abound in frank criticism of the prior. 
Among other things he was rebuked for his arbitrary and irresponsible con- 
duct of the business affairs of the priory and for his burdensome household. 
The chapter ordinances stipulated that the prior’s complement of twenty-one 
servants should be considerably reduced. During a visitation by Archbishop 
Thomas Arundel, in r4or, the prior resigned as a result of the disclosure of 
certain indiscretions and irregularities, The editor, Seiriol J. A. Evans, has 
written a helpful introduction. , 

Included in the volume is a brief account of a journey of Henry Caven- 
dish to Constantinople and return, in 1589. Cavendish was a well-connected 
English gentleman and a typical Elizabethan, “fiery, turbulent, and adven- 
turous” (p. iv). He began his journey on March 28 with three servants and 
a friend. Taking ship to Hamburg and proceeding overland through Ger- 
many and the Balkans, Cavendish and his party reached Constantinople on 
June 16. The account here printed is not the work of Cavendish but of his 
servant Fox, whose outlook was that of a rustic of limited education, always 
sure that English ways were best. His narrative is without special distinction 
whether of manner or of matter. Such accounts are, however, rare in this 
period. 

The last item in this volume is a series of four documents relating to the 
six-year tenure by Sir John Eliot of the post of vice-admiral of Devon. Eliot’s 
principal was, of course, the duke of Buckingham. During the duke’s ab- 
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sence from England Eliot’s enemies secured his suspension from office by the 
council on charges of corruption. The documents here printed reveal that 
Eliot had indeed followed the usual custom of assessing the property which 
passed through his hands at one figure and selling it at another, The con- 
clusion of the editor, Professor Harold Hulme, is that Eliot was “probably 
more honest than most vice-admirals of his day” (p. xiii). It may have been 
for that reason, in part, that the case against him was dropped, another 
_ reason being, perhaps, that more important matters were at hand. 

Boston University. Warren O. Aur. 


Norwegische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Von Oscar ALBERT JOHNSEN, Professor 
an der Universitat Oslo. (Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer. 1939. Pp. viii, 
590. 28 M.) 

Tue author of this volume now has behind him a generation of prolific 
scholarship. It is therefore something of an event that he has prepared a com- 
prehensive survey of Norway’s economic history. The work is projected on a 
broad scale, and the literature that has been drawn upon is extensive; the 
bibliography alone runs to thirty closely packed pages. 

Under the author’s own name appear no less than twenty-eight titles, 
good evidence of his specialized work in the field. One topic among the titles 
is particularly relevant to the present volume, namely, Norwegian overseas 
trade from the days of the Hansa to the Napoleonic period. This interest has 
helped to determine the distribution of space. Only twelve pages are devoted 
to the pre-Viking period, for which, admittedly, sources are scarce, and 
barely a hundred pages to the post-Napoleonic century, for which the sources 
are overwhelming. 

In this closing section the author is not at his best. His exposition breaks 
into obvious headings, such as trade, shipping, mining, communications, etc., 
and the treatment savors at times of the statistical handbook. One misses 
here the firmer syrithesizing approach of the main portions of the book. 
This, in a work intended for foreign readers, seems unfortunate. American 
students, especially, will wish that Professor Johnsen had more consistently 
pointed up the factors which in the last generation and a half have helped to 
make “The New Norway”. One catches little sense of the drama that 
brought arresting advances in social legislation, nor does one glimpse the 
dynamics behind the challenge after 1905 to foreign capital in the hydro- 
electric industries or the forces behind the modern Arctic imperialism, which 
Jess than a decade ago supported a sharp dispute over East Greenland. Some 
fourteen pages are devoted to the wars of the Napoleonic era and more to 
their aftereffects, but there is no equivalent account of the first World War 
and the powerful dislocations which it forced upon the economy of Norway. 
The tariff history of the last century is carried well into the twenties, but 
there is no reference to the Oslo Convention. The immigration question is 
treated very briefly; the documentation, moreover, is inadequate since it 
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makes no mention of the exhaustive labors in this field of Professor Theo- 
dore C. Blegen and his associates in the Norwegian-American Historical 
Association. ` l 

But any shortcomings on the last century are more than compensated for 
in the treatment of the previous four or five centuries. Particularly rich and 
suggestive are the expositions of the Hansa’s activities in Norway, the coun- 
try’s political and economic decline in the late medieval period, the later rise 
of a self-conscious middle class, the growth of absolutism, and the spread of 
mercantilist regulation. A glow of approval often hovers over the author’s 
discourse when it bears on the rural population and the Norwegian bonde 
(the author has to his credit several studies in this field). It is perhaps not 
wholly an accident that the volume closes with some paragraphs on what the 
Norwegian farming population has been able to do through organized 
effort. 

The reader will lay down the volume with a feeling of gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Johnsen. He has assembled the conclusions of a large body of special- 
ized literature and made them available in a convenient form (there is an 
adequate index). His German style is uniformly clear and direct. Specialists 
will welcome this volume as a standard reference in the field, and anyone 
concerned with the economic history of western Europe will find in it points 
of interest. 

` New York University. Oscar J. FALNES. 


Glimpses of Mennonite History. By Jonn C. Wencer. (Scottdale: Men- 
nonite Publishing House. 1940. Pp. xii, 126. 75 cents.) 

For Conscience Sake: A Study of Mennonite Migrations resulting from the 
World War. By Sanrorp Carvin Yooper, Professor of Bible, Goshen 
College. [Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite History.] (Goshen: Men- 
nonite Historical Society. 1940. Pp. xix, 300. $2.00.) 

` „Dr. Wenger attempts to tell the story of the rise and subsequent history 

of Mennonites in some sixty pages. His aim is to inspire “the youth of the 

Mennonite Church .. . to a higher level of Christian living”. His ideal 

Mennonite seems to be rather closely tied to the soil, the Pennsylvania Ger- 

man dialect, and “plain clothing”. The passing of these marks of the ideal 

Mennonite, together with some of their concomitants, presents for him “a 

mighty challenge”. Referring to the contemporary Dutch Mennonites, he 

asserts that they “are a rich and powerful social group, making large contri- 
butions to Dutch culture, but they are liberal in theology and have little 
activity”. He assumes that Protestantism existed before 1529 and maintains 
that “The Reformation was ... purely religious in origin.” These statements 
otcur in chapters the bibliographies of which give not a single outstanding 
authority on the Reformation. A list of true and false statements (in an 
appendix) about Mennonites contains some that are not universally true or 
false for Mennonites. The book is too short, the bibliography too limited, 
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and the author not: sufficiently objective to make this work useful for 
scholars. It may serve the purpose of indoctrinating youth. 

For Conscience Sake is a dissertation on the migrations of Mennonites 
since 1914. If history “is a record of man’s migrations”, Mennonites have 
been making history in this period. Some Canadian Mennonites who, after 
the. first World War, were denied the privilege of conducting their own 
schools in the German language migrated to Mexico and Paraguay. When 
the Russian Mennonites clashed with the new order in Russia, some of them 
left for Germany, Canada, Paraguay, Brazil, Mexico, and other regions. 
A few Polish Mennonites migrated to Canada and Paraguay. According to 
one estimate over fifty thousand Mennonites moved. to new homes. Dr. 
Yoder gives a sympathetic interpretation of the documents, a number of 
which he includes in his appendixes. He also discusses the problems of the 
Mennonites in the United States and Canada resulting from conscription 
during the World War. His point of view is much broader than that of 
Dr, Wenger. In his bibliography he has omitted several works referred to in 
footnotes, In the chapters on the coming of the Mennonites and Anabaptists 
to America, in the colonial period, neither of these authors mentions John 
Cooke, whose death in 1695 marked the passing of the “last surviving male 
Pilgrim of those who came over on the Mayflower”. Apparently he was an 
Anabaptist preacher and by two lines an ancestor of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

Dr. Yoder avoids the larger problem of refugees in general during this 
period. He also skirts the interesting problem of the relation between the 
refugee problem and the passing of the frontier, with its concomitant, the 
restriction of immigration. He does not fully discuss the problem of the 
insistence of some of the Mennonites in Canada and most of them in Russia 
on the German language and traditions. Apparently these Mennonites had 
not quite learned to obey the command to “make disciples of all the nations”. 
On the other hand, it must be added that he does not approve the stand 
of those Mennonites who tied religion and conscience to language and 
nationality. 

Western Reserve University. Jacos C. Meyer. 


Charles Morton’s “Compendium physicae”. [Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, Volume XXXII, Collections.] (Boston: the 
Society. 1940. Pp. xl, 237. $5.00.) 

Tms work, now published for the first time, affords a singularly vivid 
impression of seventeenth century science as presented to college students 
in England and America. Moreover, to add to the value of the volume there 
is an excellent biographical sketch of the author by Samuel E. Morison as 
well as a critical introduction and notes by Theodore Hornberger and an 
adequate index. 

The circumstances surrounding Morton’s life make his work an au- 
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thentic picture of the intellectual status of science in his time. He was among 
the “rude and pragmatical persons” intruded upon Oxford during the 
Cromwellian revolt, a number-of whom formed the “Invisible College”, the 
basis for the Royal Society. Upon being removed through the Restoration, 
Morton established a Dissenting academy, and it was here that he com- 
posed, about 1680, the Compendium physicae. In its comprehensiveness this 
survey resembles the De subsilitate of Cardan, but it is lighter. and more 
frankly didactic in tone. It contains scores of rhymed mnemonic couplets, 
such as that setting forth the three chief astronomical systems: 


Absurd and intricate the old is yet, 
Tichoes imperfect, the Other is compleat. 


Morton, like other authors of his time, had not lost sight of the fact that 
reference to the historical background of science constitutes a valuable 
pedagogical aid. 

Morton’s academy was eminently successful, but it was so harassed by the 
civil authorities that in 1686 he accepted the call to a church in the New 
World. Here he was soon involved as an exorcist in the trials for witchcraft, 
the existence of which was to him no less real than the phenomena of heat, 
light, and motion. Political difficulties meanwhile had thwarted his appoint- 

_ ment as president of Harvard, but as fellow and vice-president Morton 
exerted a considerable influence on the college. Moreover, his Compendium 
physicae was promptly adopted there and, copied and recopied, remained 
in use for some forty years before being superseded by the distinctly New- 
tonian Experimental Course on Mechanical Philosophy of Isaac Greenwood, 
first Hollis Professor. 

The sixteenth century had witnessed the revolt against authority, but it 
remained for the seventeenth to establish the new scientific methodologies. 
The Compendium physicae betrays most ingenuously the confusion of 
thought which such a transition inevitably engendered. It is a potpourri of 
ancient and modern ideas—a microcosm of man’s speculation about nature 
from the time of Pythagoras to the eve of Newton’s Principia, Into a pattern 
which one recognizes as taken from Scholastic treatments of the Aristotelian 
corpus the author has sought to weave such brand-new contributions as 
those of Gilbert on “magnatism and elatery”, of Harvey on the circulation 


of the blood, and of Galileo and Wallis on the tides: 


Phainominon of tides hath its Solution 
from Earths Swift, Slow, unequal revolution. 


Morton displays familiarity with the work of Torricelli and Boyle, and yet 
he does not abandon the Peripatetic horror vacui. He gives up Aristotle’s 
intelligences and crystal spheres for the vortices and aetherial matter of 
Descartes, but he retains the Empedoclean elements and a Theophrastic- 
‘Paracelsian theory of metals. Although he cites with approval Descartes’s 
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explanation of refraction, he follows Aristotle on color and in regarding the 
rainbow as “nothing but a multiplyed reflection'of the Sun from a dewy 
Cloud”. His physiology of the nervous system is derived from Borelli, and 
there is a trace of Cartesianism in his’ distinction between the memory of 
brutes and man’s reminiscence; but with respect to the soul and the com- 
plexions of the body he accepts Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. Such cita- 
tions’ add to the evidence that in England in Morton’s day science was per- 
haps more preponderately Cartesian than Baconian. Moreover, they effec- 
tively dispel any lingering notion that Newtonianism forthwith dominated 
scientific thought in Europe and the American colonies. 
Brooklyn College. Cart B. Boyer. 


The United States, Great Britain, and British North America, from the 
Revolution to the Establishment of Peace after the War of 1812. By A. L. 
Burt, Professor of History, University of Minnesota. [The Relations of 
Canada and the United States, James T. Shotwell, Director.] (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. r940. Pp. vii, 448. $3.25.) 

Proressor Burt has written the most thorough and detailed summary 
which has yet appeared of the whole course of Canadian-American relations, 
and of Anglo-American relations so far as they affected these, from the be- 
ginning of the Revolution to the partial settlement of the boundary and 
fisheries questions in the Convention of 1818. He has not only covered the 
ground minutely; he has offered quite definite answers to a number of con- 
troversial questions and has made or suggested important revisions of gen- 
erally accepted views on a number of points. A few of his conclusions may 
be briefly noted. an 

Shelburne’s generosity to the American peace commissioners ‘of 1782 in 

“the matter of the northern boundary is explained as due (1) to British war 

weariness, (2) to Shelburne’s desire to wean the United States from France, 

(3) to the small importance attached in London to the fur trade involved 

(pp. 33-35). Contrary to the belief generally accepted in the United States, 

the interests of the fur trade were not a factor of importance in the retention 

of the Western posts from 1783 to 1796, The fundamental reason for this 
retention, according to Professor Burt, was the tardy realization that in 
ceding the Northwest to the United States the British had betrayed their 

Indian allies and the desire to undo that betrayal in the interests of Indian 

peace and of British prestige among the red men. This interpretation will 

probably receive general acceptance, though the author rather overplays his 
hand in supporting it. It seems slightly naive to argue that the British gov- 
ernment would not have supported the fur trade by a policy of which the 
public costs exceeded the private profits. Governments have been persuaded 
to pursue such policies on more than one occasion. It is hardly fair, fur- 
thermore, to take as typical of the costs of maintaining the posts the expen- 
ditures at Detroit in the very.active war year of 1779-1780 (pp. 82-85). Pro- 
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fessor Burt’s exoneration of the British government of the charge of retaining 
the posts from an economic motive is qualified by his admission that before 
the posts were abandoned the British had come to value them in connection 
with a “vision of a commercial empire over the heart of the continent” (p. 
104). Lord Dorchester, not Simcoe, is held responsible for the warlike and 
threatening British frontier policies of 1794 (pp. 133-38). In his account of 
the Jay-Grenville negotiations of 1794 Professor Burt takes sharp issue with 
Professor Bemis’s theory that Hamilton’s indiscreet revelations to Hammond 
deprived Jay of weapons with which he might have wrung better terms from 
` Grenville (p. 155). Professor Burt argues that Jefferson made a serious mis- 
take and took a long step on the road to war in rejecting the Monroe- 
Pinkney treaty of 1806 with Great Britain (p. 239). 

Nearly two fifths of the volume is taken up with the controversies leading 
to the War of 1812, the war itself, and the peace negotiations at Ghent. The 
chapter on the Treaty of Ghent, while thoroughly satisfactory, raises few 
controversial questions and offers little that is new. The chapter on the war 

“is well worth reading, even by persons familiar with the northern cam- 
paigns, for its vigorous and sound criticism of the fatuity of American 
strategy. Professor Burt’s account of the prolonged controversies over im- 
pressments, blockades, and the Rule of 1756 is excellent in the main. It is 
difficult, however, to follow his argument (p. 222) that because Napoleon’s 
seizures of American ships, with few exceptions, “were all made in port and 
therefore within the undoubted jurisdiction of his own or a subordinate 
government”, he was not acting in violation of neutral rights, If a blockade. 
was illegal, as Napoleon’s undoubtedly was, was the illegality mitigated 
because seizures in enforcement of the blockade were made in port and not 
on the high seas? s 

The reviewer finds it necessary to dissent, in part at least, from Pro- 
fessor Burt’s rejection of frontier grievances and ambitions as an essential 
factor in bringing on the war (pp. 305-10). That Western indignation at 
Great Britain was in part the result of British interference with the markets 
for Western products may well be granted. This thesis was suggested some 
ten years ago by Mr. G. R. Taylor, whose articles, incidentally, find no place 
in Professor Burt’s footnotes. In this respect, however, the West had no 
unique grievance, It did have a unique grievance in its conception—even 
though it was partly a misconception—of British policy among the Indians. 
That some Westerners proposed to solve their Indian troubles by expelling 
the British from Canada Professor Burt admits. The question is how 
heavily this motive weighed in determining the close vote on the declaration 
of war. In the absence of scales of sufficient accuracy this weight must re- . 
main a matter of opinion, but it can easily be shown, I think, that Professor 
Burt underestimates it. He writes, for example: “The seat of the native 
strife lay off in a remote corner. Relatively few whites lived anywhere near 
it, and they had no representatives in Congress” (p. 309). A reading of the 
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Kentucky and Ohio press in the months following the battle of Tippecanoe 
gives quite a different impression. To the people (or at least to the editors) 
of those states the seat of native strife did not seem “in a remote corner”, and 
these people were not without their influential voices in Congress. Again, in 
contending that the prospect of gaining Florida was not a factor in swaying 
Southern votes in favor of war, Professor Burt minimizes the demonstrable 
facts (1) that the South was keenly covetous of Florida, (2) that all but a 
small corner of the territory had as yet proved unattainable,.(3) that war 
with England offered an excellent excuse for seizing all of it. Utterances of 
public men, in Congress and out, coupled Florida and Canada as twin ob- 
jects of conquest. Why deny all motivating force to this prospect of profits 
from war? Professor Burt argues his case plausibly and temperately but does 
not quite convince. ; 

But this defect, if defect it is, is a small one in what in nearly all respects 
is an admirable book. Particularly appealing is the consistent attempt to 
understand and explain rather than condemn the shortcomings exhibited on _ 
either side of the international boundary line. 

University of Buffalo. Jutius W. Pratt. 


The Gold Rushes. By W. P. Morrext, Reader in History in the University 
of London. [The Pioneer Histories, edited by V. T. Harlow and J. A. 
Williamson.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. xi, 426. 
$3.00.) 

Tuts is an important volume on an important subject. It provides a 
valuable survey of the gold rushes in Brazil, Siberia, California, British 
Columbia and the Rocky Mountain states, Australia and New Zealand, 
South Africa, the Yukon Territory, and Alaska. Much inaccessible material 
is drawn upon and made available to the general and the special student. 
Maps illuminate the accounts, and a select bibliography on each region in- 
creases the value of the work. Throughout the author points to comparisons 
and contrasts between regions and within regions, to the importance of the 
migration of labor and skill, to the evolution of technique, and to the de- 
velopment of political control. Brazil and Siberia, particularly the latter, 
differ sharply in the rate and character of development from regions domi- 
nated by Anglo-Saxons and free enterprise. Victoria differed from California 
because of the backgrounds of the miners (p. 257). 

In spite of the importance of the volume in providing a history of the 
gold rushes and in suggesting broad and significant generalizations, it is 
difficult to resist the temptation to ask for more or to indulge in metaphors 
. peculiar to reviews of books on mining. Mr. Morrell has written a volume 
which has yielded the first rich returns of a gold rush, but a more persistent 
and systematic working of the deeper diggings would have brought even 
larger yields. One finds continually generalizations which should be pushed 
into broader perspective. In the suggestion that mining broke the cake of 
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puritanical custom in the United States one would like to see a description 
of the effects of Western development on journalism and literature in the 
Eastern states mention W, R. Hearst and Mark Twain. In the reference to 
the role of labor in the mining regions of the West how far was it respon- 
sible for the dominance of radical unionism in the Western states and in 
western Canada, as contrasted with craft unionism in the East? In the dis- 
cussion of the relation of gold mining to protectionism in Victoria one would 
welcome a reference to the free trade point of view in New South Wales 
and the consequent difficulties of Australian federalism. 

The most serious weakness becomes evident in a neglect of the geographi- 
cal implications, The gold rushes were primarily of far-reaching significance 
in opening up the Pacific. A rearrangement of the chapters to show continu- 
ous development along the western fringe of North America from California 
to British Columbia, the Yukon, and Alaska and later discussion of Austral- 
asia and South Africa would have brought out more clearly the place of 
gold rushes in economic development since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. A clearer perspective would have suggested the direct effects of gold 
mining on other economic activities evident in a sudden increase in a large 
virile population and in the emergence of a wide range of economic activi- 
ties. The results were evident in part in the construction of transcontinental 
railways in North America and in the marked expansion of the interior of 
the continent, notably in the production of wheat. The political structures of 
Australia, South Africa, Canada, and the United States and of the British 
Empire were profoundly influenced by the peculiar economic effects of the 
gold rushes on the Pacific regions. The Oriental problem arose in the gold 
producing regions, and regulations in one district had their effect on other 
districts. The gold rushes created unique disturbances to economic equilib- 
rium directly and indirectly. Mr. Morrell might have given greater emphasis 
to the direct effects, but we can hardly ask for more than he has given in 
one volume. 

University of Toronto. H. A, Innis. 


Not to me Only. By Cares Frank Gares, (Princeton: Princeton University 

Press. 1940. Pp. x, 340. $3.00.) 

Tuts autobiography by one of the rare characters among our educators, 
missionaries, and “diplomats” is a welcome addition to that long list of 
books which, for the most part, have been written to make us cosmopolitan 
minded, But the president emeritus of Robert College in his charming 
volume has something more, for he narrates the story of a long life, chron- 
icles in detail our missionary and educational activities in the Ottoman 
Empire and in modern Turkey, and also weaves into his story many aspects 
of Ottoman and Turkish events that are decidedly in the domain of diplo- 
macy. Thus the book is burdened with multiple purposes and is bound to 
produce in the reader variety of reactions. 
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The life of this missionary as related here answers clearly many ques- 
tions as to why and how and with what zeal our missionaries have under- 
taken their tasks and to what extent they have succeeded in carrying out 
their “missions”. The author’s unselfish acts throughout the last two decades 
of the last century in Syrian and Armenian communities as educator, ad- 
ministrator, and guide to many thousands of innocent victims once and for 
all demonstrates that missionary activity is one of altruism, for it has been 
the least “profitable” of all enterprises. Though our author would be re- 
luctant to admit it, yet we have been unsuccessful as missionaries. Our 
singular success has been in education and philanthropy, and for that the 
missionaries are entitled to their due share of praise. The introduction of 
Western education and Western ideas was not the monopoly of our mis- 
sionary-educators, yet perhaps they have done as much in this respect as all 
other groups combined. For nearly half a century we had four colleges and 
a university (in Beirut) in the Ottoman Empire, the educational work of 
which it is difficult to exaggerate, especially among the racial minorities. Of 
these institutions Robert College of Constantinople was the most prominent, 
and Dr. Gates was its president for exactly thirty years, beginning in 1903. 

The book is bound to elicit a mixture of praise and criticism for its out- 
standing quality—the strange blending of a Christian-missionary life with 
Turkish nationalist history. Throughout the reader cannot escape the feel- 
ing that even a missionary had to play politics, sometimes with a band of 
criminals in thé Young Turk regime. Though the author is critical of 
Abdul Hamid, his praise of the Young Turks’ successors reaches the point 
of blind adulation. Here his sympathy may have been with the innocent 
victims, but his outspoken praise goes to those who perpetrated the cruelest 
massacres in modern history. His estimate of Kemal Ataturk and his suc- 
cessor is of course flattering to the Turks but surely at variance with known 
facts, He confounds Armenian aspirations with the agitation of a handful of 
individuals and roundly condemns the Armenian national movement. 
Where others have failed in approbation, Dr. Gates certainly fails in appre- 
ciation. To this reviewer it is shocking to find in this otherwise admirable 
book what is almost a condonation of the massacres of 1915, which, inci- 
dentally and of course mistakenly, are attributed to imperial Germany. 

Library of Congress. A. O. SARKISSIAN. 


Reparation at the Paris Peace Conference from the Standpoint of the Ameri- 
can Delegation. By Puiuip Mason BurnerT. [The Paris Peace Con- 
ference, History and Documents, published for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Division of Economics and History.] Two vol- 
umes. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. xxiv, 1148; 833. 
$15.00.) 

A Journal of Reparations. By Cuartes G. Dawes, Chairman, First Com- 
mittee of Experts, Reparation Commission. Forewords by Lord Stamp, 
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H. Brüning. Appendix I, Suggestion of Expèrt Inquiry, by Charles E. 
Hughes, Secretary of State. Appendix II, Various Letters and Telegrams 
relative to the Work of the Expert Committees. Appendix III, Official 

Report of Expert Committees as submitted, to the Reparation Com- 

mission. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. xxxv, 527. $5.00.) 

Herz are two extremely valuable contributions to an extensive and varied 
literature on a subject which, only a few years ago, loomed: large in eco- 
nomic and political discussion. Reparations of the variety bequeathed to us 
by the first World War as one of its worst legacies are today a dead issue. 
And yet who knows whether or not a new reparation problem may not be 
with us when the present war has come to an end? f 

Mr. Burnett’s work, in spite of its great length, covers only the first 
chapter of the reparation story—the discussion at the Peace Conference in 
Paris. Written from the standpoint of the American delegation and with 
materials drawn mainly from American sources, the book presents neces- 
sarily a somewhat one-sided picture. It is a more attractive picture—if one is 
justified in using that adjective in connection with the unsavory combina- 
tion of political stupidity and economic cupidity which was the reparation 
business—than would have been the case had French, British, and other 
Allied sources been equally available and equally fully utilized. For, after 
all, the American participants in the reparation discussion in Paris were 
considerably more objective and reasonable than most of their European 
colleagues. : 

As everyone familiar with the question knows, the Paris Conference did 
not even fix the amounts of the reparation payments assessed against Ger- 
many and the other defeated nations. It took another two years of bickering 
before the fantastic sums which became the official obligations of the repara- 
tion debtors were determined by the Reparation Commission. Then fol- 
lowed a period of three years during which attempts were made to collect 
the uncollectible, culminating in the Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr. 
Not until that strange interlude had reached its own culmination in the 
complete economic and financial collapse of Germany did the next im- 
portant chapter in the reparation story begin through the appointment of 
the Dawes Committee of Experts. 

It is at this point that General Dawes’s diary picks up the story. The 
documentary portion of the volume is most welcome. In addition, the 
general’s pithy and at times characteristically racy observations make fasci- 
nating reading, although his belief, unequivocally expressed and apparently 
fully shared by his colleagues, that the experts were fixing annual install- 


_ ments within Germany’s capacity to pay and within the creditors’ willing- 


ness to receive, has the ring of incredible naiveté, to say the least, especially 
in the light of subsequent history. 
There were other chapters in the reparation story before the whole 
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question finally went the’ way of the rest of the Treaty of Versailles? the 
Young Plan, the Hoover Moratorium, the Lausanne Conference. They, as 
well as the interval between the periods covered by Mr. Burnett and by 
General Dawes, still await detailed and painstakingly documented treat- 
ment. 
Washington, D. C. Lro PAsvoLsKY. 


Majority Rule in International Organization: A Study of the Trend from 
Unanimity to Majority Decision. By CromweLL A. RicHes, Associate 
` Professor of Political Science, Goucher College. [Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science.] (Baltimore: Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 322. $2.75.) 

Proressor Riches has made a real contribution to the understanding of 
the modern trend toward international organization. His careful study of 
the slow progress going on in the organs of the international society “toward 
the acceptance of the majority device in reaching decisions” (p. 7) contains 
an exhaustive study of the instances in which decision does not require 
unanimity and an interesting analysis of the different types of situations in 
which the sovereign states have-been willing to permit an international organ 
to act otherwise than by unanimous consent, The author calls attention to 
the significant use of decision by a majority in the organs of the League of 
Nations, both those composed of government representatives and those com- 
posed of experts appointed by the League. 

One cannot help being impressed by the trend toward conventions regu- 
lating the relations of individuals to public services or among themselves, 
which are so rapidly increasing and are one of the best evidences of the 
growing understanding in the fields of business and social regulation that 
the need for regulation in many fields transcends the scope of the jurisdic- 
tion of a national legislature. But such international conventions, to be put 
into effect, must have the approval of the national lawmaking or rule-mak- 
ing authority; and so to assure that acceptance by the group of states neces- 
sary to render these lawmaking conventions effective there must be compro- 
_ mises with dissident minority governments, Where public opinion has the 

last word, as in democratically governed states, an international convention 
proposing a rule to govern human relations must be alive to public opinion 
in each state and must not go beyond the limit which public opinion as well 
as governmental opinion will accept in at least the number of states necessary 
to make the convention effective. 

The author has done a service in showing the different devices which 
have been used in different situations to adjust the necessity for action in the 
interest of the international society to the political division of that society 
into sovereign states. Regulatory conventions in our changing world ‘society 
imply organs to adjust the rules to new conditions, and it is this which has 
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been in the past and will be in the future an urge toward the acceptance of 
one device or another to sécure modification or extension in another way 
than by unanimous consent. 

One of the most important of these devices follows a practice increasingly 
in use by national legislators, that of putting into the statute only the pro- 
visions setting up a new organization and setting forth the principles upon 
which and the limits within which it can act, then enacting regulations cover- 
ing the many details required to make the principles effective and, while 
adhering to the principle of unanimous consent or nearly unanimous consent 
to changes in the statute, permitting an administrative body to modify the 
regulations by an easier process. 

Columbia University. JoszpH P. CHAMBERLAIN. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Tarente, des origines à la conquête romaine, Par Pierre WuirLeumier. With 
a volume of plates. (Paris: E. de Boccard. 1939. Pp. vi, 752. Plates xiv.) 
Tuis stout volume, published as the one hundred and forty-eighth fasci- 

cle in the series of the Bibliothèque des Ecoles françaises d’Athénes et de 

Rome, represents the goal to which a valuable series of special studies by 

the same author has been leading. M. Wuilleumier is already well known 

for a number of articles on problems of Tarentine archaeology, has had un-` 
usual opportunities to use the rich store of finds in the museum at Tarentum, 
and is well prepared to carry out his present task. That task, in brief, is to 
synthesize anew all the evidence relating to free Tarentum, literary and 
archaeological alike, in order to present a comprehensive picture of the many 
aspects of its history and culture. Such a treatment of any ancient city runs 
the risk of being too discursive and disconnected and at some point of taking 
the author beyond his special fields of knowledge. M. Wuilleumier has been 
unusually successful, if not wholly so, in avoiding these hazards. In its gen- 
eral outlines his work will stand as an exceedingly useful repertory of things 

Tarentine. l 
Initial sections discuss the pre-Greek peoples and the foundation legends. 

The author believes that the Tarentines came from Amyclae after the Spar- 

tan conquest. Then follow résumés of Tarentum’s foreign relations, with 

special emphasis upon the regimes of Archytas and Pyrrhus, and of the 
scanty evidence for its constitution, inner political changes, army, and mode 
of life. These lead to the most satisfying and important portion of the work, 
an account in some 230 pages of the achievements of Tarentum in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, bronze work, precious metals and coins, terra cottas, and 
ceramics, in which the author makes use of much unpublished material. 

Religious and intellectual life receive due consideration, with special refer- 

ence to Pythagoreanism, Orphic and Dionysiac rites and beliefs, the south 

Italian theater, and the achievements .of Archytas, Aristoxenus, and, in epi- 
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gram, of Leonidas of Tarentum. These subjects sometimes lead the author 
far afield, sometimes compel him to be content with summaries, but they 
contribute to the general estimate of the influence of Tarentum which forms 
his conclusion. Appendixes on the dialect and vocabulary of Tarentum bring 
together much interesting and out-of-the-way material. A separate folder of 
forty-eight plates is rather poorly finished but contains new material of value. 

A work of this scope will not win general agreement on all points. Taren- 
tum is perhaps given too great a part in the Samnite wars (pp. 83 f.), 
and it is hard to believe that the “old” treaty violated by the Romans in 
282 3.c, dated only from 302 (p. 95; cf. Cambridge Ancient History, VII, 
640). Like the ancient sources, the author wavers between the view that 
thirty thousand Tarentine slaves became prisoners of Rome and that thirty 
thousand Tarentines were sold into Roman slavery, and he misstates Frank’s 
view (p. 162, n. 4, and p. 173). Supposed Tarentine types—a head of Apollo, 
a flower, a dolphin, a horseman—on the coins of the Marcian and Cal- 
purnian families in Rome are weak evidence that the Ludi Apollinares came 
from Tarentum (p. 679). More might perhaps have been made of the rela- 
tionship between Tarentine farce and Roman popular drama (cf. A. M. G. 
Little, Harvard Studies, XLIX [1938], 205 ff.). On the other hand, the 
author’s doubt that Livius Andronicus came from Tarentum as early as 272 
(p. 686) receives support in Beare’s recent article (Classical Quarterly, 
XXXIV [x940], rı f£.). The volume would have been improved by further 
proofreading. An amusing infelicity of expression absolves Cicero from re- 
sponsibility for the death of Plato! (p. 608). These, however, are minor 
points. M. Wuilleumier has deserved well of students of both Greek and 
Roman culture. 

Bryn Mawr College. T. R. S. BROUGHTON. 


The Greek City, from Alexander to Justinian. By A. H. M. Jones, Fellow of 
All Souls College. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. x, 393. 
$7.00.) 

Wirs his publication in 1937 of The Cities of the Eastern Roman Prov- 
inces Mr. Jones promised that it would be followed by a study which would 
“draw together the scattered threads obscured in this work in a tangle of 
facts”. The present volume fulfills this promise. The two books cover ap- 
proximately the same periods and areas, but, where the earlier study was 
intended almost exclusively for advanced students, its successor should prove 
to be of real interest as well as value to college students and the general 
reader in addition. 

The author defines a Greek city as “any community organized on the 
Greek model and using Greek for its official language”, He discusses the 
diffusion of the city, relations with the suzerain, internal politics, the civic 
services, and the economic, political, and cultural achievements of the cities. 
Though criticism may be offered on a number of points, the reviewer would 
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` suggest only that a certain lack of balance and perspective arises from the 
tendency of Mr. Jones to underrate the significance of contemporary non- 
Greek cultures and to neglect, in his evidence, archaeological material other 
than inscriptions and architecture. 

The strongest motivation for the diffusion of the Greek city Mr. Jones 
finds not in the activity of rulers, and only secondarily in the settlement of 
Greek colonists, but in the spontaneous demand on the part of the upper 
classes among the natives who had become ashamed of their own cultures 
and had completely adopted that of their conquerors. He emphasizes the 
deep-seated mutual distrust and disloyalty which marked the relations be- 
tween the cities and the Hellenistic kings and the refusal of the latter to 
make any real use of the city organization. The Roman and Byzantine over- 
lords, though they viewed the cities as fiefs, no longer mistrusted them and 
made increasing use of them as administrative agents. But here again the 
author emphasizes the essential failure of the mutual relationship. The con- 
stantly increasing duties imposed on the cities are called menial and un- 
interesting, incapable of inspiring a sense of responsibility or loyalty. Though 
the emperors labored to preserve the cities as fiscal agents, little was done to 
correct internal abuses or encourage a healthy economic structure. 

In assessing the-achievements of the cities in the economic field Mr. Jones 
argues that for most cities both trade and industry were largely confined to 
luxuries and could have been of little importance; the greater part of the 
wealth, therefore, must have been derived from the ownership of land and 
was concentrated in the hands of a minority. His conclusion is that the eco- 
nomic life of the cities was unhealthy and that they were “economically 
parasitic on the country-side”. 

Judged by the standards of democracy, the political contribution of the 
cities to their own life is called “far from successful”, and no contribution 
was made to the political life of the surrounding towns and country. Though 
the wide diffusion of city forms during the Hellenistic period carried with 
it the tradition that the democratic was the only natural form of city govern- 
ment, the author points out that even then, prior to the deliberate installation 
of oligarchies by the Romans, a convention had grown up awarding a vir- 
tual monopoly of office to the wealthy. 

After discussing the contributions made in the various fields of culture, 
Mr. Jones finds that while much of the culture of the Greek East was banal 
and lacking in originality, it did achieve a remarkably wide geographical 
distribution. But in these fields, too, only to a limited degree did the benefits 
spread downward to the masses within as well as without the cities. In con- 
clusion he states that in large measure “the history of Graeco-Roman civili- 
zation is the history of the cities” and that “the ancient world evolved no 
larger loyalty than that of the citizen to his native town”. The cities were 
“the motive power which kept the mechanism of society in action”; and 
‘catastrophe followed the early failure of Rome to keep alive a healthy politi- 
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cal and economic structure within the cities and direct the forces of civic 
patriotism into the service of the empire. — 
University of Michigan. Rossrt H. McDowet. 


Les distributions de blé et d'argent à la plèbe romaine sous l'empire. Par 
Denis van Bercuem. (Geneva: Georg & C'e S. A., Librairie de PUniver- 
sité. 1939. Pp. 185. 5 fr.) j 
Tuts book, by an author whose studies on the social history of ancient 

Rome have already appeared in a number of French periodicals, represents a 

stimulating and original attempt to revise the accepted interpretation of one 

of the most interesting social and economic institutions of imperial Rome. 

In supplying the population of their metropolis with free corn, the emperors 

continued, as they did in many other instances, a tradition which they had 

inherited from the republic, and Van Berchem therefore begins his work 
with an analysis of the frumentatio as it was practiced under the republic. 

Long before the empire the authorities had enforced measures designed 
to prevent the abnormal rise in the price of the most important food com- 

. modity, corn; in the days before the conquest of territories beyond the 
Mediterranean the state, when emergencies arose, purchased corn supplies 
for sale to the needy at minimum prices. The social character of the’ reform 
of Gaius Gracchus is indisputable; his Lex Sempronia of 123 3.c., which 
was directed against speculation on the corn market, was not so much 
an eleemosynary measure as an official recognition of every citizen’s right to 
demand low prices from the state for that most essential food product. In 
our opinion, Van Berchem is correct in his interpretation of the next stage 

in the development of this liberal policy—the reform of Clodius in 58 3.c. 

According to Van Berchem, the only innovation introduced by the Lex 

Clodia consisted of a replacement of cheap corn offered on sale to the 

citizens by free corn distributed among them. (Thus the custom practiced 

earlier in some cities of the Hellenistic East—for instance, in Samos—was 
adopted by Rome.) Van Berchem is convincing in his discussion of the 
assertions of later ancient historians—Dio Cassius and Plutarch—that only 
the indigent element of the plebs profited by these corn distributions. It 
seems that these historians were misled by the situation as it actually existed: 
de facto only the needy citizens availed themselves of this privilege, but 
de jure the well-to-do were not excluded. (This is attested by Appian for 

C. Gracchus’s reform.) 

One of Van Berchem’s original theses is the belief that the liberal prin- 
ciples of the Lex Sempronia were not given up during the later revisions of 
the frumentatio; here he is at odds with the prevailing theory as it was first 
formulated by Mommsen and later supported by Rostovtzeff. In his attempt 
to explode this theory Van Berchem, in our opinion, has not been successful. 
His arguments fail to prove that Caesar’s reform was not conceived as a 
charitable measure exclusively to protect the needy. The rapid increase in 
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the number of those who availed themselves of free corn made it impera- 
tive for Caesar to devise measures for dealing with the problem. His re- 
census, which resulted’ in the registration of 150,000 citizens entitled to the 
frumentum publicum, could be based only on one criterion: the financial 
status of the individual citizen. As for the recensus carried out by Augustus, 
Van Berchem does not disprove the theory of Cardinale and Rostovtzeff that 
Caesar’s successor had in mind the investigation of the income of all citizens 
with a view to striking from the lists all those who were not actually in need. 
In his effort to answer the question, who under the empire were entitled to 
receive the corn dole, Van Berchem, rejecting the theory that the emperors 
followed the Augustan precedent and admitted to the corn dole only those 
in need of charitable assistance, is compelled to formulate a new theory. He 
fails to convince us, however, that from the days of Augustus any member of 
the plebs Romana domiciled in Rome was ipso facto entitled to the corn dole. 
He considers this privilege as inherent in the political rights of the citizen, 
but he fails to note that this right did not belong to the citizen automatically 
but needed an official sanction, which was manifested by the appearance of 
the individual’s name on the free corn list. For this reason the distinction 
between the corn dole and the congiaria—the distribution of money among 
the poor of Rome—was perhaps not as sharp as Van Berchem believes. He 
considers the money distribution as an act resulting purely from the gen- 
erosity of individual emperors, but he forgets that in the final analysis the 
privilege of receiving the dole also depended on the good will of the imperial 
administration, which could deprive the citizen of it by striking his name 
from the list. ; ` 

Although Van Berchem does not convince us that the corn dole is not a 
“social institution” but rather a “political” one (p. 177), he does contribute 
largely to our store of knowledge regarding the distribution of corn and 
money in imperial Rome. 

University of Nebraska. MICHAEL GINSBURG. 


Urbanization and the Franchise in Roman Gaul. By Norman J. DeWrrt, 

(Cleveland: Campus Book Store, Western Reserve University. 1940. Pp. 

v, 72. $1.00.) 

Tens book is a continuation of DeWitt’s investigations in the Gallic field. 
It is a revision of the latter part of his dissertation, published in 1938 under 
the title of The Romanization of Gaul, and must be reviewed in the light of 
his purpose, which is, he says, “prompt presentation of postgraduate re- 
searches”. As such it is necessarily incomplete. For example, the discussion 
of enfranchisement of individuals in Gaul would be of greater value to the 
student of Gallic history and civilization if it were superimposed upon a 
background of discussion of the enfranchisement of groups or communities 
in Gaul. That more complete treatment will perhaps be a part of a later 
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work. In its present form the book has much of value and interest in a field 
which has been somewhat neglected. 

It is divided into three chapters, dealing with the policies of Caesar and 
Augustus in Gaul, with urbanization in Gaul after Caesar, and with the 
bestowal of the civitas upon individual Gauls. The writer argues to the 
point that a “liberal and tolerant attitude on the part of Roman adminis- 
trators” in the early empire fostered the Romanization of Gaul. In several 
details, for example, the discussion of the way in which Caesar dealt with 
Gallic civitates, grouping them as “foederatae”, “liberae”, and “stipen- 
dariae”, one is reminded of Rome’s treatment and grouping of Italian com- 
munities with nicely determined gradations of rights and privileges in an 
earlier period. Such a comparison is ignored and, if included, would tend to 
vitiate to a degree DeWitt’s evident belief that Caesar was an innovator. 
This is, of course, a highly debatable point. A. N. Sherwin-White’s fine 
study, The Roman Citizenship (Oxford, 1939), takes the opposite point of 
view. H. Rudolph, on the other hand, is frmly convinced that Caesar did 
not adopt and continue old Roman policies but initiated striking changes of 
his own, particularly in municipal legislation (Stadt und Staat im römischen 
Italien, Leipzig, 1935). Further evidence and proof ir either view in its 
relation to Gaul would be of the utmost value. 

The second chapter, “Old and New Towns in Roman Gaul”, possesses 
great interest because it is an evidently painstaking study of a neglected 
phase of classical research, urbanization. It discusses the motives that possibly 
gave rise to the foundation of new Gallic cities or the transposition to new 
sites, which was general in Gaul after Augustus. The tenable hypothesis is 
advanced that the assurance of peace caused such developments spontane- 
ously and that they were no part of deliberate policy on the part of the 
Roman government. The whole subject of urbanization from the period of 
the Third Mithridatic War to the second century A.D. is a provocative one. 
Much intensive research has obviously been expended upon this phase, as is 
evidenced by the extended index of Gallic towns. Further amplification of 
this inquiry would be most welcome. 

Hunter College. Manz L. Vacrs. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The Monastic Order in England: A History of its Development from the 
Times of St. Dunstan to the Fourth Lateran Council, 943-1216. By Dom 
Davin Know ss. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1940. Pp. xix, 764. $9.50.) 

Tuts is a book of unusual importance, not solely because of the very 
considerable quantity of information on the history and interpretation of 
medieval monachism that is to be found within its covers but even more 
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because the author, who gives ample evidence of sound learning and good 
judgment, is objective in his treatment of his subject and at the same time 
shows a sympathetic insight regarding it that no outsider could fairly hope 
to acquire. The work is divided into two parts. Part I, “Historical”, opens 
with two introductory chapters on the Rule of St. Benedict and the monastic 
order between the death of St. Benedict and the times of St. Dunstan and 
continues with twenty chapters that trace the history of English monasticism. 
Part II, “Institutional”, devotes sixteen chapters to the interior polity of the 
black monks, the work and influence of the monks, the external relations of 
the monastery, and monastic discipline, together with a chapter on the white 
monks (who have already received no little attention passim) and a conclud- 
ing chapter that is a review of the entire period. Twenty-three appendixes, a 
group of tables showing the derivation of English monasteries, and an ample 
bibliography add to the value of the work. 

It can readily be seen that the scope of Dom Knowles’s work is such that 
this book can be profitably used by students of things medieval whose par- 
ticular interests are widely variant. The student of church history is immedi- 
ately addressed; but there is much to be gleaned in these pages concerning 
the feudal and secular organization, social structure, economic development, 
and medieval learning. The writer depicts, too, the Continental background 
whence originated the impulses that met with notable response in English 
monasticism; and not the least valuable of his pages are those given over to 
word pictures of abbots and other ecclesiastics whose careers and characters 
stamped their image and superscription on English monastic history. With- 
out exaggerating the importance of the monks he makes clear how monasti- 
cism “was woven into the texture of contemporary society and economic 
life” (the words quoted are from a review in another journal) in addition to 
its being a force to be reckoned with in the spiritual and intellectual progress 
of the Middle Ages; and in dealing with the last part of his period (the years 
1175-1216), when signs of decline are evident, he shows without special 
pleading how the decreased part that monasticism was playing in the life of 
the country can fairly be attributed in part to the growth of secular organiza- 
tion, the better quality of the hierarchy, and the general improvement that 
was connected with the renaissance of the twelfth century, In consequence 
of these movements the monasteries were no longer “the main spiritual and 
intellectual reservoirs of the country”; and it is also true that the internal de- 
velopment of the religious houses represented, the while, a wide and re- 
grettable departure from the ideals of their founders. 

Even in so admirable a volume as this there will be found mention only, 
or a treatment that seems inadequate, of some relevant topics; and there are 
some questions to which one may not be certain that Dom Knowles has 
given the right answer. Is the prototype of the Benedictine abbot to be found 
in the monarchical city-bishop or in the Roman paterfamilias? The first view 
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is taken by Knowles; the late Abbot Butler stressed the other. One might 
wish for further and clearer discussion of the vexed point of episcopal juris- 
diction over religious houses; there is room for additional information on the 
archidiaconal jurisdiction of some English monasteries; the endeavor to ex- 
plain what was meant by conversi is anything but illuminating. (Candor 
requires that one quote from appendix xxii: “Clearly the matter needs fur- 
ther investigation.”) On this point I would venture to suggest that Dom 
Knowles’s difficulty comes in part from his familiarity with modern usage, 
which makes it hard for him to see that when Lanfranc equates conversus 
with monachus laicus, he is stating a simple truth without implying that a 
monachus laicus could not be a “choir monk” just as much as was a monk 
in priest’s orders. Probably Professor Lunt’s Financial Relations of the 
Papacy with England came from the press too late for Dom Knowles to read 
it, or he would have corrected a footnote on page 580 and used some ma- 
terial to be found in Lunt that would add to what he tells us of the relations 
of English monasteries with the see of Rome. Appendix xiv, on ‘grants of in- 
signia pontificalia, is, I believe, incomplete; Jocelin, bishop of Bath, should 
be added to the list of monastic bishops given as appendix xu and Richard of 
Dover to the list given in a footnote on page 177. The only printer’s error 
that I have noted is on page 396, where the first half of footnote 5 probably 
belongs in footnote 4. None of these errors of omission or commission should 
blind one to the fact that we are indebted to Dom Knowles for an outstand- 
ing contribution in the field of medieval studies. 
Washington and Jefferson College. ALFRED H. Swezer. | 


Bracton De legibus et consuetudinibus Anglia. Edited by Grorcz E. Woop- 
BINE. Volume III. [Yale Historical Publications, Manuscripts and Edited 
Texts.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. 412. $7.50.) 
Wen, in 1910, Dr. Woodbine published his Four Thirteenth Century 

Law Tracts, students of English medieval law at once realized that an editor 

of exceptional gifts had appeared upon the scene. From the introduction to 

this edition of Fet asaver, Judicium essoniorum, Modus componendi brevia, 
and Exceptiones ad cassandum brevia, four of the tracts of the age following 

Bracton, it is clear that Dr. Woodbine had most carefully studied the textual 

relationship between this group of writings and the longer treatises of Glan- 

vill, Bracton, Fleta, and Britton, These early studies were destined to be fol- 

lowed by others of even greater significance; for ever since completing his 

edition of the tracts Professor Woodbine has devoted his deep learning and 
ripe scholarship to the difficult and laborious task of producing trustworthy 
editions of Glanvill and Bracton, the two most important legal classics of the 

English Middle Ages. . 
The first volume of Dr. Woodbine’s edition of Bracton’s famous treatise 

appeared in 1915; it contained no text but dealt wholly with the manuscripts, 
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their pedigree, and the perplexing problem of the addiciones. The second 
volume, published in 1922, contained the first installment of the Latin text, 
about one third (ff.1-159b) of the entire treatise. In the third volume (1940) 
there is now presented the second installment (ff.160-317b) of the text; and, 
as the editor’s work of collation has been completed, it is.expected that the 
remainder of the text will soon be published in a further volume. In still 
later volumes there will follow Dr. Woodbine’s commentary on the text, his 
English translation of the text, his introduction to the entire work, and the 
index. It is said to be the editor’s expectation that his commentary will be 
published in at most three years; much of the material has already been 
collected. 

In the long interval between the appearance of the second and the third 
` volume (1922-40) Dr. Woodbine published his edition of Glanvill (1932), 
Bracton’s twelfth century predecessor. Valuable as presenting a reliable and 
definitive text, this edition is also instructive as showing us not only the 
sources upon which Glanvill drew, such as royal writs, royal legislation, and 
the texts of Roman and canon law, but also the influence of Glanvill upon 
the regiam maiestatem and Bracton’s treatise itself (on Bracton’s extensive 
use of Glanvill see, e.g., pp. vii, 184-85, 194, 228-30, 272). Just as Dr. Wood- 
bine’s knowledge of the MSS. of Bracton helped him in the preparation of 
his text of Glanvill, so his intimate acquaintance with the MSS. of Glanvill 
and of Bracton’s thirteenth century successors is contributing materially to 
his marked success in giving us an authoritative edition of Bracton’s work. 

In preparing a new text of Bracton’s De legibus et consuetudinibus An- 
glie Dr. Woodbine has had as his main aim the formation of a text which 
will correspond as nearly as possible with the one which Bracton himself 
actually wrote, Many of the difficulties in the way of the successful comple- 
tion of such a plan have been considered by Dr. Woodbine in his first vol- 
ume, where he expresses the view that no existing MS.—not even the Bod- 
leian “Digby” Codex—can claim to be a direct copy from the original (on 
the “Digby” Codex see pp. 5, 68 ff.), a view which is somewhat at variance 
with opinions expressed by Maitland in his Bracton and Azo (pp. 239-50). 
In the first volume as well as in the preface to the second Dr. Woodbine 
maintained that for at least the larger portion of the text there are three prin- 
cipal textual traditions. “It is on the basis of these traditions, and not on the 
readings of individual MSS.”, he held, “that the restoration of the original 
text must rest”; and on the basis of the pedigree worked out in the first vol- 
ume he has selected eleven MSS., as he tells us iri the preface to Volume H 
(pp. vii, viii), and used them throughout as the representatives of the three 
main traditions. He has, however, occasionally referred to one or more of the 
other MSS. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that one of Dr, Woodbine’s 
outstanding contributions to the formation of a reliable text is his study of 
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the dificult problem of the addiciones, more particularly those additional 
passages not written by Bracton himself (see the review of Volumes I and II, 
Am. Hist. Rev., XXVIII, 301-304). As Dr. Woodbine has remarked in his 
preliminary observations on this problem: “There is too much matter in the 
traditional text of Bracton” (I, 312; see pp. 312-422). In the present volume, 
as in the second, textual “addiciones or doubtful passages” are enclosed in 
angular brackets. It may be expected that Dr. Woodbine, after he has com- 
pleted the publication of the text, will give us further light as to the nature, 
scope, and authorship of this mass of addiciones. 

In his first volume Dr. Woodbine informed us that “Including those 
which are fragmentary, abridged, or incomplete, there are forty-six manu- 
scripts of Bracton’s treatise accessible to scholars, with two, possibly three, 
others in existence which are not accessible” (pp. 1-20). In addition to these 
inaccessible MSS. and the forty-six that were used for the first third of the 
text (Volume II) two more have since come to light (see the preface, Vol- 
ume III); they have contributed to the text in the present volume. One of 
these (British Museum, Add. MS. 41258), written in several different hands, 
ca. 1300, abounds in addiciones and is “textually of no great importance”. 
The other MS., which was purchased by the Law School of Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1932 and is now in the library of that institution, is written in a 
hand of the last quarter of the thirteenth century; it is, Dr. Woodbine says, 
“not only one of the finer of the Bracton MSS. artistically, but is also one of 
the more valuable textually”. It is found to belong to the best of the three 
main textual traditions but is not the progenitor of the other MSS. in its 
group. 

The publication of this third volume marks an important stage in the 
work of bringing to completion Professor Woodbine’s great project of pre- 
senting to scholars an edition of Bracton’s treatise which will conform to the 
` exacting standards of textual criticism prevailing at the present day. The 
appearance of the remaining parts of the work will be awaited with eager 
expectancy by all scholars whose studies are concerned with the history of 
the early common law and with the juridical and political ideas of Bracton’s 
age. The high value which attaches to Dr. Woodbine’s comments on the text 
of Glanvil] and the thirteenth century law tracts and the illumination fur- 
nished by his article on “The Roman Element in Bracton’s De adquirendo 
rerum dominio” (Yale Law Journal, XXX] [1921-22], 827 ff.) give us every 
reason to expect that his commentary on Bracton’s text will prove to be of 
special interest and importance. No doubt in the midst of his comments on 
larger and more important themes he will find space in which to explain the 
significance of the repetition of the words in dominico and tn servitio (f. 272; 
see II, 296, ll. 6 and 7). As he informs us in the footnotes, some of the MSS. 
omit the duplication, 

Harvard University Law School. < H. D. Hazertine. 
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Incunabula in American Libraries: A Second Census of Fifteenth-Century 
Books owned in the United States, Mexico, and Canada, Edited by Mar- 
GARET BINGHAM STILLWELL, Librarian, the Annmary Brown Memorial. 
[Bibliographical Society of America, Monograph Series, No. 1.] (New 
York: the Society. 1940. Pp. xlv, 619. $20.00.) 

Born in rgig as the Census of Fifteenth Century Books owned in Amer- 
ica, this catalogue of incunabula, long since out of print and in great de- 
mand, attained its majority after twenty-one years in 1940 in a revised and 
much enlarged second edition. In the interim the number of owners, public 
and private, and the number of works represented have both nearly doubled, 
while the number of copies of these works which have passed from the Old 
© World to the New has well-nigh trebled. This rapid acceleration in the tran- 
sit of rare old books across the Atlantic may be compared to that coming of 
Greek manuscripts to Italy which preceded the fall of Constantinople in 1453 
and which even anteceded the flight of Greek scholars that likewise came be- 
fore rather than after that date, So these literary treasures and first-fruits of 
the invention of printing have forerun the subsequent fugitives to our shores 
from European universities and 


“,.. echo farther West 
Than your Sires’ Islands of the Blest.” 


One would not wish certainly to compare incunabula to rats, but their west- 
ward movement and new frontiers may, nonetheless, be a sign of the sinking 
of European civilization. 

The method of cataloguing which has been employed in this volume is 
brief, informing, clear, and to the point. Each title is given a number of its 
own.which will prove very valuable for purposes of reference and identifica- 
tion. The format used is handy; the various fonts of type are convenient for 
the eye to follow. This is a volume which every student of periods before 
1500 will wish to possess, but the price will unfortunately place it beyond the 
reach of many individual scholars, although those collectors who can afford 
to purchase the incunabula themselves will no doubt be able to buy it too. 

Where so much has been given, one should perhaps not press for more. 
But a subject index of the various volumes here arranged alphabetically by 
authors—except in the case of anonymous works—would have been exceed- 
ingly interesting and serviceable, enabling one to find, for example, the scat- 
tered pest tracts, the treatises on usury and montes pietatis, commentaries on 
the different works of Aristotle, discussions of papal, ecclesiastical, and secu- 
lar power, music, arithmetic, meteorology, feudal law, etc. It will do no one 
any harm, however, to look the entire catalogue through from cover to 
cover in search for his particular interest. Thereby he may pick up additional 
information and suggestion. 

The Bibliographical Society of America and the editor of this volume 
and her helpers in the task might render a similar service, perhaps an even 
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greater one so far as scholarship is concerned, if they would follow this by 

another like undertaking, a catalogue of books printed in the sixteenth cen- 

tury which are now to be found in this country, Mexico, and Canada. 
Columbia University. Lynn THORNDIKE. 


The Origin of Printing in Europe. By Prexce Burer. [The University of 
Chicago Studies in Library Science.] (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. Pp. xv, 154. $1.50.) 

Printing in the Fifteenth Century. By Georce Parker Winsutp, Rosenbach 
Fellow in Bibliography. [The A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliog- 
raphy.] (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1940. Pp. xi, 
158. $2.00.) 

Træ five hundredth anniversary of the conventionally accepted date of 
the invention of printing has come and gone, with the when and the how 
and the by whom still obscure. Defenders of the “Coster legend” are quies- 
cent, but the Gutenberg theory has been the subject of renewed study and re- - 
examination of the evidence. All the documents in the Mainz case are at last 
being made available to readers of English, historians have realized the 
necessity of familiarizing themselves with printing technique, and the im- 
portance of commercial activity and metallurgical practices in the fifteenth 
century has received more consideration. No extended examination of the 
whole problem has appeared, but two recent small books should be noted. 

One of these is Mr. Winship’s Rosenbach Lectures on the printing of the 
fifteenth century, the other, Professor Butler’s inquiry into the origin of 
printing in Europe. Mr. Winship’s lectures are, as one would suppose, in 
the more popular vein, and since he knows a great deal about early printing, 
the book is a dependable short account. He takes the usual delight in dis- 
pelling myths, but both he and Professor Butler cling to the notion that the 
early printers did a good deal of filing of their type to reduce the size—in the 
case of the Gutenberg Bible particularly. The filing of small pieces of lead in 
quantity is, of course, possible, but, especially in view of Professor Butler’s 
surmise as to the earliest method of casting, there has been a too ready 
acceptance of this theory of the use of the file. 

The evidence for John Gutenberg is entangled and open to suspicion at 
various points, Mr. Winship suggests that he may have sold type down 
country to Coster at Haarlem; Professor Butler implies that Gutenberg’s share 
in the invention was not so important as is commonly believed. The evidence 
of the “documents”—twenty-eight in Gutenberg’s case, fifteen for Valdfogel 
of Avignon—is inconclusive even if they have not been tampered with or 
fabricated. And Butler has a definite idea that there was a deal of prepara- 
tory printing which has now vanished. The block books, he thinks—con- 
trary to most writers—date well before the invention of movable types. 
Neither Winship nor Butler considers the ingenious theory advanced by 
Otto Fuhrmann (in The Five Hundredth Anniversary of the Invention of 
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Printing, 1937) that the Psalter of 1457 was begun before the Bible of forty- 
two lines. We have the Bible and the greater Psalter; as to their production, 
no “emphatic warrant” for the average ‘reader is contained in either of the 
books under review. l 

The student of the mechanics of early printing, however, will be in- 
trigued by Professor Butler’s hypothesis respecting the early casting of type. 
The matrix used in hand casting has always been a flat bar of hard metal 
with the letter punched on the side; he substitutes for this a “prismatic” 
matrix with the letter punched on the end—like a Monotype machine matrix. 
Such a matrix could easily be used in a casting box consonant with the “four 
pieces” of ‘the 1439 trial. Such a matrix and such a mold would mutually 
adapt themselves to different widths of type—and it would be easier to file 
down a matrix than its innumerable progeny. This is the most interesting 
contribution to the vexed question of early type casting which has appeared 
in many years, and with others of his hypotheses it makes us eager to see 
his promised expansion of his studies. 

Yale University. ‘Cart Purincron RoLLINs. 


Portuguese Voyages to America in the Fifteenth Century. By Samont Enor 
Morison. [Harvard Historical Monographs.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 151. $2.00.) 

In recent years claims have been made that the Portuguese discovered 
North America and Brazil before Columbus. In this little book these claims 
are examined. Dr. Morison is a practiced sailor, and he relies on his own 
experiences to refute the library navigators, He believes that the Teive- 
Velasco voyage went northeast from Corvo toward Ireland in search of the 
islands of Man and Brazil as shown on the Pareto map of 1455. The Joao 
Vaz Corte-Real voyage of 1472 is based on such discredited evidence that it 
should never be revived by responsible historians. There is no good evidence 
that the Dulmo-Estreito voyage ever took place, certainly none that it dis- 
covered America. The Labrador voyages of Joao Fernandez are shown to 
have taken place after 1499, and Fernandez explored Greenland. Little need 
be said of the Corte-Real voyages of 1499-1502. They followed the Cabot 
discoveries, It is shown conclusively that Cabral could have been carried by 
‘winds and currents to the coast of Brazil. Other voyagers in after years were 
carried to the same coast even though they sought to avoid it, It is now 
known that the sailing directions which Vasco da Gama is reported to have 
given Cabral are authentic. Dr. Anténio Baião found the original text in the 
Torre do Tombo. 

Did the Portuguese ‘discover Brazil before Cabral? Possible evidence for 
such a discovery is found in the ixola otinticha legend on the Andrea Biancho 
map of 1448, in Mestre João’s reference in the May x letter to the Pero Vaz 
Bisagudo map, in a series of depositions made years after the discovery, in 
certain conversations Columbus had with the king of Portugal, and finally in 
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a passage in Duarte Pacheco Peicira’s Esmeraldo de situ orbis. It is alleged 
that this discovery was not revealed to the world because the Portuguese 
king followed a policy of secrecy about Portuguese discoveries. 

Dr. Morison rejects all of this evidence as insufficient to prove any Portu- 
guese voyage to Brazil before 1500. He comments, “the only evidence of a 
Portuguese discovery of America is the lack of evidence of a Portuguese dis- 
` covery of America”, The negative attitude toward any claims to a prior dis- 
covery of North America or Brazil is a very wholesome one. The honors due 
the discoverer should not be reawarded except on the soundest of evidence. 

To the present reviewer it seems that all the writers on the subject of 
possible Portuguese knowledge of Brazil before 1500 have overlooked one 
important circumstance. Portuguese knowledge was based on theory, not 
discovery. Pierre d’Ailly’s Imago Mundi contained the ideas of Aristotle, 
Seneca, Pliny, Roger Bacon, and Nicolas Oresme regarding the nearness of 
India to Africa, These concepts are contained in a legend on one of Pierre 
d’Ailly’s maps reading as follows: “According to some [authors] the south- 
ern front [or border] of India is projected [or extended] to the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Her eastern side [extends] to near the limits of Africa.” This 
legend probably is sufficient to explain the ixola otinticha legend, the refer- 
ence to the Bisagudo map, the Columbus conversation with the king of 
Portugal, and much of the significance of Duarte Pacheco’s reference. 

San Francisco, California. Gzorcz E. Nunn. 
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Rival Ambassadors at the Court of Queen Mary. By E. Harris Hartson. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 380. $4.00.) 
Turoucuoutr the Habsburg-Valois wars the position of England was 

peculiar, Although the English monarchy was certainly inferior in resources 

and military strength to either of the great contenders, it would be inexact to’ 
say that England was a “second-class power” without denying the implica- 
tion that there was any other power in just the same class. England was, in 
fact, the only well-organized state in the area of conflict north of the Alps 
outside the orbit ‘of the two leading powers, the only one capable, by virtue 
of its own strength and its strategic position, of influencing seriously the out- 
come of the struggle by its choice of sides. An English alliance, strengthened 
if possible by a dynastic tie, was, therefore, to both contenders an objective 
of the highest importance, and the English court, in consequence, was the 
scene of the most intense diplomatic activity, The interest of this struggle 
was heightened because at times of internal weakness England resisted with 
difficulty the pull of its greater neighbors and seemed in danger of becoming 
the permanent satellite of one of them. 

The most dramatic episode of this struggle, and the one charged with the 
greatest consequences, was the duel between Henry II’s ambassador, Antoine 
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de Noailles, and the ambassador of Charles V, Simon Renard, in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Mary I. The intrigues and counterplots of Noailles 
and Renard, indeed, provide for a time the leading theme of English his- 
tory, but although the importance of their influence has long been recognized 
and not infrequently even exaggerated, there has been so far no really satis- 
factory account of their personalities and methods or of the course of their 
rivalry. There is now. Mr. Harbison has gone straight to the sources, utiliz- 
ing for Noailles the voluminous files of his original correspondence pre- 
served in the Archives du ministére des Affaires étrangéres in Paris and for 
Renard the exhaustive transcripts from Simancas, Besançon, and elsewhere 
prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Royall Tyler for the Calendar of State Papers, 
Spanish, Neither mass of documents has been thoroughly worked before, 
and examination of them has been rewarded with fresh insights and illumi- 
nating illustration. These painstaking researches have been buttressed by a 
comprehensive and acutely critical survey of the pertinent printed literature, 
and the whole worked into a balanced and absorbing narrative which puts 
_ the diplomatic duel in its proper perspective and throws valuable new light 
on English history from the death of Edward VI to Mary’s declaration of 
war against France in 1557. 

While joining the author in regretting that considerations of space pre- 
vented more extended quotation from the unpublished correspondence, one 
feels confident of the accuracy and critical scholarship with which the fresh 
material has been used, and though it is possible also to regret that some 
problems touched on did not receive more extended treatment, particularly 
the vexed question of the relation between nationalism and religious radi- 
calism as it affected the shift in English public opinion at the time of the 
Spanish marriage, one is obliged, on the whole, to applaud both the propor- 
tions of this able monograph and the caution with which its conclusions are 
presented. Perhaps the caution is pushed a little too far. In his preface the 
author suggests that he has been. tempted to apply the lessons of sixteenth 
century diplomacy to contemporary events but recoils with the remark that 
“St is not the business of the historian to draw parallels”. Pray, then, whose 
business is it? 

Long Island University. GARRETT MATTINGLY. 


The Voyages and Colonising Enterprises of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Davip Brzrs Quinn, Lecturer in History, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. Two volumes. (London: Hakluyt Society. 
1940. Pp, xxix, 238; xiii, 239-534. 27s. each.) 

Turse two volumes will promptly take rank as the fullest and most 
carefully edited record of the career and activities of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
The capital merit of the work lies in the circumstance that the student now 
has available a reasonably complete collection of the sources, which, taken 
together, show a colonizer actually at work, carrying on his several tasks and 
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functions: applications for a grant of privileges from the crown, the produc- 
tion of promotional writings to further the enterpriser’s plan, negotiations to 
attract a migrating group to settle the lands granted, and illustrations of 
various arrangements to finance the ventures. We observe the foreign dip- 
lomatic reactions to the grant and the schemes based on it, and we are sup- 
plied with the narratives of the expeditions finally made by the enterpriser. 
We have before us some of. the legal documents arising from controversies 
engendered in the course of the colonizing work. In addition to the well- 
known source materials there have been printed quite a few scraps and 
fragments drawn from a number of places. Of such documentation the 
Brudenell materials and the records transcribed from the high court of 
admiralty add most to our knowledge. 

Dr. Quinn has done his duty well, and there will be no need to rework 
this ground for a Jong time to come. His account of the career and per- 
sonality of Gilbert will stand. On one point in the historical introduction the 
reviewer wishes the editor had labored Jonger. The proposed migration to 
“Norumbega” in North America of a group of English Catholics in 1582 is _ 
still pretty obscure. By degrees this project is being brought out into full his- 
torical daylight. Dr. Quinn has contributed something new here, but this 
important problem in early Anglo-American history calls for future atten- 
tion and additional labor. The perspective supplied by a reading of the Gil- 
bert materials confirms the reviewer in his opinion that the Gosnold-Pring- 
Weymouth voyages to the “Norumbega” coast in 1602, 1603, and 1605 are 
most reasonably to be interpreted not as a new phase of the expanding 
English mercantilism of the opening years of James I’s reign but rather as a 
return to, and a final trial of, a project originally drafted about two decades 
before and meant to be applied to “Norumbega” in the year 1582. 

The editorial work has been well done; especially interesting are the re- 
sults of Dr. Quinn’s collations of Hakluyt’s documents relating to Gilbert. 
The volumes are embellished with two likenesses of the adventurer: the 
Compton Castle portrait, almost contemporary, and the more familiar Hol- 
land engraving, dating from 1620, The editor has further enriched his text 
with facsimiles of pertinent cartographical materials: M. Lok’s map, 1582; a 
portion of the Dee map of North America, 1580; and Gilbert’s own chart of 
the boreal regions. A copious, well-classified bibliography is supplied, which 
will serve as an up-to-date summary of the literature on the subject. A few 
omissions may be noted: W. J. Harte, “Some Evidence of Trade between 
Exeter and Newfoundland up to 1600”, in the Transactions of the Devon- 
shire Association, LIV (1932), 475-84; R. G. Lounsbury, The British Fishery 
at Newfoundland, 1634-1763 (New Haven, 1934); A. O. Meyer, England 
and the Catholic Church under Queen Elizabeth (London, 1916). The edi- 
tor missed an item on Lady Gilbert’s business troubles during her widow- 
hood in 1586 (Acts of the Privy Council, Domestic, Vol. XIV) and another 
item on Sir John Gilbert in relation to a Newfoundland venture in 1589 
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(ibid., Vol. XVII). The Hakluyt Society and the editor may take much 
pride in these valuable volumes. 
University of California. Fuimer Moon. 


Industry and Government in France and England, 1540-1640. By Joun U. 
Ner, Professor of Economic History, University of Chicago. [Memoirs of 
the American Philosophical Society.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1940. 
Pp. x, 162. $2.00.) 

In this book Professor Nef seeks to compare certain developments in 
France and England between 1540 and 1640. He examines industrial regula- 
tions and the enforcement thereof; royal participation in such industries as 
the manufacture of gunpowder, salt, and mining; and financial and agrarian 
policies which affected industry. In every case he finds that conditions in 
France were less favorable to the rise of large-scale industry than in England. 
His conclusions, though stated with care, seem in certain cases to go beyond 
the evidence available. Many of them could be supported only by extensive 
statistics or detailed local data, neither of which can be secured for this 
period. As examples of such conclusions the following may be cited. 


Before the time of Colbert (1661-1683), with whom the establishment 
of extensive royal regulations over industry is sometimes associated, the 
crown already possessed almost as much authority as a royal despot could 


desire (p. 24). 

All we know about the history. of apprenticeship regulation suggests that 
the monarchs were much less successful in England than in France in their 
attempts to enforce the laws (p. 38). 

In spite of the extensive system of industrial legislation built up in Eng- 
land, the actual regulation of industry was very much less effective than in 
France between 1589 and 1640 (p. 138). 

The royal monopolies in England did less to interfere with the progress 
of private enterprise and industrial capitalism than the privileged manufac- 
tures in France (p. 139). 


Professor Nef seems throughout to exaggerate the effectiveness of indus- 
trial regulation in France before 1661, to ignore the persistent difficulties in 
enforcement there, and to overrate the. administrative activity and compe- 
tence of the intendants under Richelieu. Nor does he seem to recognize how 
far the manufactures royales themselves were large-scale private industrial 
enterprises, If it is true that the fiscal and agrarian policies of the French 
crown interfered with the progress of business in France, it is also true that 
the royal encouragement and subsidization of private industry were more or 
less continuous in the period. Even in mining it is doubtful how far royal 
regulations or claims to special rights in minerals actually interfered with the 
development of mines. 

Though in his conclusion Professor Nef states his thesis with the utmost 
caution and with scholarly reservations, still that thesis seems to be that 
government regulation of, and interference with, business in France checked 
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the rise of large-scale industry in many lines and that it was the rise of an 
industrial class in England which helped to create a freer government there 
in the seventeenth century. With the latter part of this hypothesis it is possi- 
ble to agree, but with the former there are grave difficulties which Professor 
Nef himself recognizes. After 1661, in a period of persistent and fairly effec- 
tive regulation, French industry of all sorts expanded rapidly, whereas in 
England, despite a decrease in effective regulation, the decades after 1640 
were marked by less rapid industrial growth than the earlier period. 

It is well-nigh impossible to untangle the threads of causation in such a 
complex web of fact, but it would be easy to maintain that the primary factor 
in the very rapid growth of industry in England in the century after 1540, as 
against the slower growth in France, was due primarily to the fact that dur- 
ing the period England was almost continually at peace and France was 
almost continually at war. In that century England had no important civil 
strife and no foreign war that was a real drain on its resources. France was 
engaged in foreign wars for eight years between 1542 and 1562. From 1562 
to 1598 there was continual civil war and frequently foreign war as well. 
During the period from 1598 to 1635, when France enjoyed relative peace at 
home and abroad, her industries and commerce expanded rapidly, but from 
1635 to 1659 she was engaged in foreign wars again. It would also seem 
possible to maintain that in some respects politics was more basic than eco- 
nomics, that France, for example, was able for the first time to institute effec- 
tive regulation of industry after 1661 because she had developed a strong 
central government. England, on the other hand, had to abandon serious 
attempts at industrial regulation after 1660 because the instruments of an 
effective central government (strong privy council, prerogative courts, etc.) 
had been destroyed. 

Columbia University. ` Cuaries Wootsgy Cove. 


French Pioneers in the West Indies, 1624-1664. By Nettis M. Crouse, (New 

York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. 294. $3.50.) 

Tuts book fills a conspicuous gap in the literature of European expansion 
and is so well done that serious readers can only regret that the author failed 
to produce a definitive study. While assiduous use has been made of stand- 
ard treatises and printed collections readily available in any large library, all - 
manuscript material and recent French monographs bearing on the subject 
have been ignored, with the result that many essential details are missing, 
and the story lacks the finished touch which students have the right to ex- 
pect. It may, of course, be that the outbreak of war prevented research in 
Europe itself, The notes accumulated on this side should then have been laid 
aside until better times, or, if their immediate exploitation was urgent, they 
should have been employed in producing a preliminary article or two on the 
subject. As things stand, with the book out, the author is unlikely to return 
to the project, while others who might subsequently be in a position to give 
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it fully rounded treatment will avoid it on the ground that it has already 
“been done”. Premature publication has thus prevented an exceptionally able 
writer from realizing his full possibilities and has prevented a most inviting 
subject from receiving the scholarly attention it merits. ` 

French activity in the Caribbean during the period under survey fol- 
lowed the conventional pattern of early overseas enterprise—a seigneurial 
grant to the Company of the Isles of America, defiance of that feeble cor- 

poration by ambitious governors who ultimately became proprietors of the 
` lands under their jurisdiction, the passing of insular trade into the hands of 
interloping Dutch merchants, conspiracy and counterconspiracy in France, 
the founding of the mighty French West India Company to protect national 
interests in the area, and the dispossession of the old governors’ families to 
that end. 

The volume was, quite properly, conceived as a case study in colonial 
beginnings, and the writer never deviates from that purpose. The reproduc- 
tion of three maps from Du Tertre’s Histoire générale des Antilles (4 vols., 
Paris, 1667-71) was good in theory but has been poorly carried out and, in 
actual application, adds little to the work, Several odd slips have been noted. 
The famous vessel sent out to the American tropics by Sir Olive Leigh in 
1605 was the Olive Blossom, not the Olive Branch (philatelists will recall 
that it graces the Barbadian commemorative stamp of 1906). Similarly, 
Antigua and Barbados were settled by the British, not the French, and have 
never been French—the former was merely raided by them in 1666 but was 
soon reconquered by the British, while the latter has always been under firm 
British control. The annotated bibliography and comprehensive index merit 
special mention. 

George Washington University. Lowe t J. Racarz. 


Sir William Temple: The Man and his Work. By Homer E. WOODBRIDGE, 
Olin Professor of English in Wesleyan University. [The Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America Monograph Series, XII.] (New York: 
Modern Language Association of America. 1940. Pp. xii, 361. $3.50.) 
Str William Temple has suffered posthumous misfortune in being studied 

piecemeal. His versatility was, quite literally, his undoing. He has been 

castigated by Macaulay as a mugwump, that worse than Tory thing; his 
diplomatic activities in certain curious, troubled passages of English foreign 
relations have been frequently described; he has been identified as the archi- 
tect of an interesting if short-lived constitutional experiment in quest of 
middle ground between absolutism and commonwealth; he is known to 

have broken new ground in his theory of history; he has been studied as a 

philosophical libertin; he is well known as critic, essayist, and letter writer; 

he has been criticized as patron of Swift; he has been glimpsed as the roman- 
tic inspiration of Dorothy Osborne’s charming letters. All this is enough to 
daunt all but the stoutest-hearted among biographers, and they have been 
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daunted, for, until now, the only attempt at a full-length portrait of Temple 
has been Courtenay’s life, published in 1836. This was honest and accurate 
within its limits but obtuse and unsympathetic in treatment. Since that date 
much additional source material has come to light, and several special studies 
have been written which make easier an'appreciation of the range, origi- 
nality, and experimental soundness of Temple’s thought. 

Professor Woodbridge has tested and supplemented these by patient 
study of Temple’s works from least to best and has produced an admirable 
and definitive biography. Admirable for zomprehensiveness, moderation, 
and lucid brevity—this last difficult to attain, especially in dealing with the 
confused political history in which Temple played a part. Definitive—a risky 
adjective—because substantially the facts that are likely to be known about 
Temple are here presented in their reasonable relationships. Readers of 
Temple’s works and this biography may differ with Professor Woodbridge 
and among themselves about Temple’s character, about the degree of his 
effectiveness in action, about the merits of his literary style. The reviewer 
admits to being not altogether cured of a conviction that Temple was vain 
and given to holier-than-thou attitudes, though eminently likable. He was a 
poor judge of men, and when disillusioned he reserved the right to with- 
draw. But whether it is a right or no in the circumstances in which Temple 
exercised it may still be questioned. The biographer will sigh over this as a 
reversion to Macaulayan heresy. His analysis and aj praisal of Temple’s 
works and their affiliations with the thought and controversies of his time are 
so well done that I cannot suppose they will need redoing. Among many 
contributions of scholarship and insight one may cite the correction of long- 
current misunderstanding of Swift’s.relations with Temple; the emphasis on 
Temple’s philosophic tolerance, which disabled him for the bitter choice 
between political extremes; recognition of the political intention underlying 
Temple’s works published between 1668 and 1674 and evident in his treat- 
ment of William of Orange in his memoirs; the interesting discussion of the 
Observations upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands and of the im- 
pression which it made on other writers, Temple’s political acumen is illus- 
trated by a startling passage from Of Popular Discontents which describes 
the processes by which free nations are induced to co-operate in their own 
enslavement (p. 250). 

Professor Woodbridge makes no exaggerated claims of profundity or 
systematic and sustained reflection for Temple, but one who has read the 
book with the attention it deserves will agree with him as to “the extraordi- 
narily suggestive and seminal quality of Temple’s thinking in general... . 
He does not organize and settle the terrain over which he advances; he is a 
scout, a skirmisher, a pathfinder for later thinkers.” No mean achievement, 
surely. 

Vassar College. VioLer BARBOUR. 
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De morbis artificum diatriba: Diseases of Workers, By BERNARDINO RAMAZz- 
zint. The Latin Text of 1713, revised with Translation and Notes by 
Witmer Cave Wricut, Emeritus Professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr 
College. [The History of Medicine Series.] (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1940. Pp. xlvii, 549. $5.00.) 

An Italian physician, elected to the Viennese Aaa in r691, blushed 
as he read the diploma wherein he was christened Hippocrates [II. In that 
same year he issued Constitutio urbana, concluding with the statement: “IJ 
write this amid the clash of arms, for the German troops, after the summer 
campaign against the French in Piedmont, are in winter camp with us, I fear 
that, owing to the lack of bread, there will be a new crop of diseases among 
us.” The quotation practically identifies the author, for at that time the best 
minds in medicine still followed Vesalius in the pursuit of anatomy, and 
Bernardino Ramazzini (1633-1714) was one of the few who realized that 
“famine and pestilence are proverbially twins, and only a vowel distinguishes 
them in Greek: Limos is followed by loimos’. This was the man who, about 
a decade later, published De morbis artificum (Modena, 1700), which cre- 
ated the new study of trade diseases and industrial hygiene. Although in his 
later sixties and in frail health, it was characteristic of the punctiliousness of 
the author that he sat by the compositor and corrected his proofs. After a 
lapse of several years, when he could no longer see the printer’s copy, the 
aged man published an improved and enlarged edition (Padua, 1713). 

A remarkable panorama of miners, gilders, tinsmiths, blacksmiths, glass- 
makers, sulphur workers, ointment spreaders, plasterers and lime workers, 
cleaners of cesspits, fullers, oilmen, tanners, vintners and brewers, bakers 
and millers, makers. of lute strings, tobacco workers, starchmakers, corn 
sifters and measurers, midwives, wet nurses, laundresses, bath men, salt- 
workers, printers, farmers, fishermen, soldiers, sailors and rowers, brick- 
makers and well diggers, weavers and carpenters, razor and lancet grinders, 
voice trainers and singers, workers who stand and workers who sit and 
workers who run, potters and porters and corpse bearers—all who work for 
their livelihood—vividly passes before the reader in this earliest systematic 
treatise on occupational diseases. The author is startlingly modern in his 
assertion: “I appeal to the people.” This petted body physician of princes 
was deeply interested in all who labor amid unsanitary conditions. He 
wished to provide safeguards for those who earned their bread in darkness 
and dirt and dust. There is none to dispute with Ramazzini his title of 
father of industrial medicine. 

The bilingual volume before us is the Latin text of Ramazzini’s revised 
edition with an English translation by Wilmer Cave Wright, professor 
emeritus of Greek in Bryn Mawr College. A translation by Mrs. Wright, 
with its introduction, notes, and bibliography, is an event in American 
scholarship. With an author like Ramazzini and a translator like Mrs. 
Wright, there is nothing for a reviewer to do except to add his voice to the 
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general chorus of praise. A recent compendium on Industrial Medicine 
(New York, 1935) opened with the admission: “To most general practi- 
‘tioners Industrial Medicine is an unknown field.” Mrs. Wright’s version of 
Ramazzini’s Diseases of Workers has given to our physicians the classic 
translation of the classic text in this field. 

On the eve of Ramazzini’s tercentenary Karl Sudhoff (1853-1938), the 
honored master of all the medical historians of his time, unveiled in the 
Museum of Social Hygiene of Dresden two bronze busts—one of Fracastoro 
and one of Ramazzini. Wilmer Cave Wright has likewise erected monu- 
ments to these names, not in bronze but in more enduring paper: her trans- 
lation of Fracastoro’s De contagione (1930) and, a decade later, of Ramaz- 
zinis De morbis artificum (1940) are the definitive editions of the most 
important works of these two pathfinders in medicine. 

New York City. Victor ROBINSON. 


Johnson without Boswell: A Contemporary Portrait of Samuel Johnson. 
Edited by Husu Kinosmity. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1941. Pp. 
xii, 306, x. $2.50.) 

A minor but stubborn feud divides the Johnsonians from the Boswellians. 
The former see their hero as the focus, with Boswell the biographer as merely 
an amanuensis of greatness and Boswell the man as a terrier trotting at the 
master’s heels. The latter rate Boswell as an enchanting personality in his 
own right and the superior of his idol in the arts of narrative and biography. 
(Compare the Journey to the Western Islands with A Tour to the Hebrides 
or The Lives of the Poets with The Life of Johnson.) Most eminent Vic- 
torians, from Macaulay and Carlyle to Leslie Stephen, were Johnsonians. But 
the last two decades, under the excitement stirred by the recovery of Bos- 
well’s private papers from Malahide and Fettercairn and the fine editorial 
work of Tinker and Pottle, have seen the scales tip in the other direction. 
Yet in England, perhaps even more than in America, the true Johnsonian 
still flourishes. The chief is Dr. R. W. Chapman of Oxford, present collector 
and editor of Johnson’s letters. An amateur Johnsonian is Hugh Kingsmill, 
who in 1934 published a well-written but routine life of Johnson—a book 
which went so far as to ignore the floods of new light upon Boswell cast by 
American research. 

Now, in Johnson without Boswell Mr. Kingsmill pieces together, in se- 
quence partly chronological and partly topical, the main non-Boswellian 
sources for Johnson’s life story. The editor’s comment is pared to a mini- 
mum, It consists chiefly of a brief introduction, in which he remarks that 

“many readers of Boswell have come to feel that his Johnson is too static, a 
` character and an oracle rather than a human being whose life changed from 
year to year, whose nature felt desire and experienced frustration”. Stepping 
aside, Mr. Kingsmill then calls up Mrs. Thrale, Sir John Hawkins, Fanny 

Burney, Anna Seward, Hannah More, Frances Reynolds, and a few others 
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to retell the ever fascinating story of that life. The result (perhaps unforeseen 
by the editor) is a prevailingly feminine point of view—a rearrangement of 
light and shade upon Johnson’s rugged visage which brings out his courtli- 
ness. and his pathos, his struggle with illness and gloom, and his craving for 
womanly understanding and companionship. In Boswell these aspects are 
often’ subordinate to the masterful Johnson, controversialist of club and 
tavern, diner-out and walker of midnight streets, the enemy of cant and bad 
logic. ‘The: material is, of course, not new; it has long been familiar to the 
reader of G. B. Hill’s Johnsonian Miscellany, Johnson’s letters, here quoted 
liberally, are available to every student, but to the average reader they are 
less well known than Boswell’s pages and therefore have the savor of fresh 
disclosures. Those who recall Boswell’s puzzling over Johnson’s purpose in 
collecting orange peel will find the answer in Johnson’s letter to Miss 
Boothby on December 3x, 1755; other similar if trivial topics in the great 
biography are here set in new lights. Moreover, wherever Boswell is men- 
tioned by these lesser associates of Johnson, the tone is often disparaging or 
hostile; they could not rid themselves of a natural envy at Boswell’s appro- 
priation of their guide, philosopher, and friend. Boswell in turn was prone 
to play them down. His feud with Mrs. Thrale made him pass perhaps too 
lightly over Johnson’s deep romantic feeling for that lively lady. In Mr. 
Kingsmill’s composite story the climax comes with her decision to marry 
Piozzi, the singing master, and the heart-struck injury it caused Johnson, who 

_ “abandoned his lifelong struggle with his inborn melancholia, dying within 
five months of her marriage”. Readers of Boswell seldom suspect that John- 
son, the gruff and self-sufficient, died of a broken heart. 

Yet, after Mr. Kingsmill’s witnesses have spoken their parts, one is left with 
an undimmed admiration for Boswell. If he did not give us the complete 
Johnson, the blame goes to Fanny Burney and others who refused to help 
him “entwine a wreath of the graces” across the sage’s brow. Boswell did the 
best he could, and his best was magnificent, Stories that have become classic 
in his pages are retold with vastly inferior effect by Mr. Kingsmill’s wit- 
nesses—such as Mrs. Thrale’s account of Johnson’s journey to church with 
the bride of his youth or Arthur Murphy’s tale of Johnson’s dealings with 
Chesterfield. When all is said and done, Johnson without Boswell is a noble 
fragment, not a unified and compelling reality. The Latins had a phrase for 
it: ex pede Herculem. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Dixon WECTER. 


Lazare Carnot, Republican Patriot. By Huntiey Dupre, Professor of His- 
tory, University of Kentucky. [Foundation Studies in Culture, Volume 
I.] (Oxford: Mississippi Valley Press. 1940. Pp. viii, 343. $4.50.) 

Tus valuable book, the only work of its kind in any language, is a rich 
mine of information on one of the least carefully studied of the major revo- 
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lutionaries, But it is a mine that still requires some working on the part of 
the reader, The author’s researches took him through the better-known pub- 
lic archives of France, and he also had the rare opportunity to consult the 
private archives of the Carnot family. It is manifest, even from the first 
cursory appraisal, that Professor Dupre moves with authority and assurance 
through the field of revolutionary scholarship. More careful rereading re- 
veals still more conclusively that he has read widely and diligently in the 
secondary literature and is fully abreast of the arguments and refutations of 
the specialists. It is, therefore, a little surprising to find him leaning so 
heavily upon the general treatments of French militarism in the eighteenth 
century and equally surprising, from a positive point of view, to witness his 
reliance upon Phipps’s studies for the campaigns of 1794, and negatively, to 
find no mention in that connection either of Carnot’s Correspondance or of 
the several monographs of the major staff of the French army. 

If he moves with assurance, that is not to say that he moves with ease. 
There is a curiously amorphous quality about his volume that must arise, 
the reviewer is convinced, from a basic structural weakness, viz., the author’s 
failure to make up his mind for what audience he was writing. Thus, if he 
is addressing the more general reader, his story is too literal and too factual, 
too swamped with the minutiae of intrigues and maneuvers which only con- 
fuse that reader if he takes the trouble to follow them. If the appeal is to 
this group of readers, as it clearly seems to be on occasion, then one has a 
tight to criticize him for not giving more of the nonpolitical background . 
and more of the personal and private life of the sober Carnot. If, on the 
other hand, the work is for the professional aficionados of the Revolution, 
as for the most part it seems to be, then there is far too much painting in 
of the background, too much running history of the larger movement, with 
which presumably they are already familiar, This indecision is all the more 
regrettable in that it keeps the author from etching his subject more sharply 
and from bringing to a focal point the characteristics of Carnot’s thinking 
and actions. This serious criticism apart, the book will take its place as a 
necessary work of reference for every advanced student, 

Sarah Lawrence College. Lero GersHoy. 


Les Vendéens, 1793: La “Grande Armée”, la vie régionale. Par JosepH De- 
HERGNE. (Zi-ka-wei, Shanghai: Imprimerie de T'ou-sè-wè. 1939. Pp. 529. 
$2.65 postpaid.) - 

To the literature on the Vendean war, as partisan as it is voluminous, 
M. Joseph Dehergne, a missionary in the Far East, has added a rather 
strange contribution. His book defies precise classification. In part a narra- 
tive of the war from its inception in the March conscription riots to the anni- 
hilation of the Grande Armée of the Vendée at Savenay in December, 1793, 
in part a tableau of the social and cultural background, in part an uncritical 
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bibliography, in part an album of illustrations, and equipped with topo- 
graphic and subject indexes, it comes.as near to being an inchoate dictionary 
of the Vendée as anything else. 

The narrative is strictly partisan, an interpretation in sheer contrasts: 
on the one hand, the vices of the republican generals, the cowardice of the 
republican troops, and the massacres committed by the Blues; on the other, 
the virtues of the Vendean chieftains, the courage of the Vendean soldiers, 
and no mention at all of the nameless atrocities practiced by the Whites. 
Nor does M. Dehergne add anything new to this clerical-royalist version of 
the Vendée, He leans heavily on secondary works of the most divers sort, 
from impressionistic (¢.g., René Bazin, La terre qui meurt) to scholarly 
(e.g., Emile Gabory, La révolution et la Vendée). He either ignores, how- 
ever, the works of republican historians, even the basic studies of Charles 
Chassin, or he cites them only to take issue with them. He is perhaps at his 
best when dealing with the lesser episodes of the war, for here his naive 
treatment of his subject, coupled with his intimate knowledge of the customs 
and the country of the Vendeans, re-creates the atmosphere of the Catholic 
Vendée. But his account of crucial events often loses itself in a maze of 
indiscriminate detail or blurs into value judgments. Thus his description 
of the battle of Cholet (October, 1793) is confused and fragmentary, and 
his pages on the decisive night battle of Le Mans (December, 1793) are 
principally devoted to commiseration for the Vendeans. The scenes are in- 
trinsically tragic, and once more we are moved by the Vendean epic. But 
our knowledge of it is not furthered. 

The bibliography, distributed under subject captions in the text, is useful 
not only for purely local history but for the general religious history of the 
Revolution as well, for it includes most of the recent material, Yet there are 
glaring omissions. For example, M. Léon Dubreuil’s excellent Histoire des 
insurrections de l'ouest (2 vols., Paris, 1929-30) is not cited. The section on 
the Vendean background is composed of disparate notes on the social and 
cultural life of Poitou under the old regime, and here one may glean curious 
details, such as the prowess of Mme. de La Rochejaquelein as a huntress of 
wolves, descriptions of rustic games, bits of old Poitevin songs, “ces airs dont 
la lenteur est celle des fumées”. But perhaps the most valuable aspects of 
M. Dehergne’s book are the reproductions of engravings, prints, and maps, 
many of them old and not readily available elsewhere. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. DONALD GREER. 


Some Letters from Livingstone, 1840-1872. Edited by Davıp CHAMBERLIN. 
With an Introduction by R. Couptanp, Beit Professor of Colonial His- 
‘tory in the University of Oxford. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1940, Pp. xxvii, 280. $4.00.) 

Tue sixty-eight letters constituting the contents of this volume remind 

us that one hundred years ago David Livingstone started his brilliant career . 
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as missionary and explorer in Africa. The great majority of the letters come 
out of the years of Livingstone’s connection with the London Missionary 
Society, 1840-56. Only four of them come from the later years: two for 1858, 
one for 1860, and one for 1872. Correspondence for this part of Living- 
stone’s career has been largely published, by Horace Waller, by H. M. 
Stanley, and in a parliamentary paper of 1872. This volume of letters is 
edited by the archivist of the London Missionary Society, although the 
pieces come from other than society sources. The editor has been more con- 
cerned with excising repetitious material than with explaining vague refer- 
ences to matters in need of the clarification a footnote can give. This criti- 
cism is of no serious consequence, for the value of the letters lies in the 
additional light they shed upon Livingstone’s personality and character. 
“Livingstone was not a journalist of the sort who wrote of hazardous ad- 
ventures and assigned himself a heroic role in them. He still appears as he 
did in Blaikie’s biography, a somewhat humorless and very religious and 
introspective person at work in an environment that put to the full test all 
the versatilities of his practical nature. He seems as much concerned with 
his own spiritual well-being as with that of African natives. “I am conscious 
that though there is much impurity in my motives, they are in the main for 
the glory of Him to whom I have dedicated my all” (p. 160), He was led 
to explore because “Providence seems to call me to the regions beyond” 
(p. 153). He was deeply hurt by the criticism that his “object is to obtain 
the applause of men”. “This bothers me”, he writes, “for I sometimes sus- 
pect my own motives” (p. 160). But it was for Africa and its people that he 
really worked. He longed to see the continent opened to commerce and to 
the Gospel; he appreciated “the effects of commerce much, but those of 
Christianity much more” (p. 255). He was convinced that trade would 
drive out the slave dealer, that it would break up “the sullen isolations of 
heathenism”. s 
It cannot be said that these letters add anything new to what many 
biographers and Livingstone himself have already told us; they simply 
serve to document still further the qualities of a man typical of the best in 
Britain in the nineteenth century. ; 
Yale University. Harry R, Rupin. 


The Beginning of the Third Republic in France: A History of the National 
Assembly, February-September, 1871. By Rev. Frank HerserrT Bra- 
BANT, Canon of Winchester. [Studies in Modern History, General Edi- 

` tor, L. B. Namier.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xii, 555. 
$6.25.) 

Tuts book presents to the reviewer a perplexing problem. It is unequal 
and confused both in content and in the evidence it gives of the materials 
that were used. ; ; l 

The narrative is not clear and is not improved by the interjection of 
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wordy and, in some instances, useless sketches and information. For ex- 
ample, the first chapter in Part II, entitled “The Palace and the Assembly”, 
contains a long discourse on the physical attributes and appearance of the 
palace and many things that had transpired there since the reign of 
Louis XIV. The following chapter treats of the royalist party and the 
princes. There is a lengthy summary of the Right from 1789 through the 
Second Empire. Either this part should have been left out, or else clearer and 
more concise recitals of the essentials should have been made. Space saved 
might have been used for a more profound treatment of the peace and the 
Commune, which played a greater part in determining the history of the 
National Assembly between February and September, 1871, than Canon 
Brabant seems to believe. 

Many statements are made in this book with which historians would 
take issue, It is hard, for example, to accept the author’s characterization of 
the Revolution of 1848 as the “Revolution of the Romantics”. Lamartine 
was not the only leader, and Victor Hugo’s part was not one of leadership. 
Again, in chapter vim the author treats the cleavage between Paris and the 
provinces in 1870 as new. Were not the earlier Revolutions of 1830 and 
1848 in great part Paris programs? 

The bibliography also presents the same character as the rest of the 
book. There are surprising gaps and omissions, It is unfortunate that the 
author has not included Calmon-Levy’s edition of the Discours de Monsieur 
Thiers, which carries down to the last year of his life, and the omission of 
the Souvenirs of the Duc D’Audiffret-Pasquier (1938) is surprising, And 
Canon Brabant is not aware, apparently, that the first volume of the 
Memoirs of the Duc de Broglie was published in 1938. 

In short, the treatment is confused and uneven, and the book presents 
nothing new in the way of interpretation; it is decidedly inferior to the more 
concise and excellent account given by D. W. Brogan in France under the 
Republic. . 

Yale University. Jonn M. S, ALLISON. 


The Constitution of England from Queen Victoria to George VI. By 
ARTHUR BerrEDaLE Kerru, Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology and Lecturer on the Constitution of the British Em- 
pire at the University of Edinburgh. Two volumes. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1940. Pp. lv, 485; ix, 515. $7.50.) 

Lire Professor Keith’s other ‘systematic treatises, this is a work of pro- 
digious erudition. The prefixed table of judicial cases contains more than 
550 entries; the footnotes bristle with the citation of statutes, standing 
orders, parliamentary papers, and parliamentary debates; and there is much 
reference to published letters, diaries, journals, autobiographies, and second- 
ary works, the last including no fewer than sixteen of the author’s previous 
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books. In the preface Professor Keith thus clearly states his purpose and in- 
dicates his view of the utility of constitutional history: 


It is the aim of this book to give an account of the constitution as it stands 
today [these words were written at the end of July, 1939], based on the 
history of its evolution since the accession of Queen Victoria. Hence those 
matters have been stressed which are of essential interest as leading to the 
present state of affairs, and the problems of the immediate future have been 
fully discussed, for the main value of the study of constitutional history is 
the guidance which can be derived thence for dealing with emergent cir- 
cumstances. 


The work is divided into nine parts, which deal, respectively, with the con- 
‘stitution, the crown, the cabinet and its functions, parliament, parties and 
political opinion, the executive departments and their functions, the judi- 
ciary and its functions, the state and the people, and the state and religion. 
Between the writing and the publication of the book the present war broke 
out, and in a postscript to the preface mention is made of some ensuing 
events of constitutional importance. 

Professor Keith does not subscribe to the view that the constitutional 
historian should strive for rigorous detachment and keep his own opinions 
of men and measures to himself. After reading in the preface that “the de- ` 
termination of the Jewish community [in Palestine] to ignore the generosity 
of the British people and to defy the British Government . . . presents un- 
questionably the best justification yet found for the German view of Jews 
as unworthy to be citizens”, one is not surprised to find strong expres- 
sions of personal opinion scattered through the book. These, it must be ad- 
mitted, tend to enhance its readability, as do rare bits of satire, such as the 
statement that the account which Lord Salisbury gave of his tentative nego- 
tiations through Lord Carnarvon with the Irish Nationalists “was marked 
by the strictest economy in truth”, or that Lord Rosebery’s decision to re- 
sign was reached “because the Premier and Sir W. Harcourt presented the 
amazing picture of complete agreement on a course of action”. 

There is some treading on highly controversial ground, notably in the 
discussion of the king as guardian of the constitution. In a previous book, 
The King and the Imperial Crown, published in 1936, Professor Keith de- 
voted a chapter to this subject. His views on it have not met with universal 
acceptance; in fact they have encountered vigorous disapproval in Labor 
circles, He has not abandoned them, however, though he realizes the diffi- 
culties, and even the danger to the monarchy, involved in what he calls “the 
safeguarding of the constitution by royal intervention”. He thinks that 
under certain circumstances the king would not be under obligation to act 
upon ministerial advice, that he might even be justified in refusing assent to 
a bill sponsored by his ministers and passed by parliament. His reply to the 
argument that the king is not neutral in issues between socialism and 
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capitalism and therefore not qualified to act as an impartial guardian of the 
constitution in conflicts between them will probably not convince socialists. 
But what is incidental in the book should not be stressed at the expense 
of its essence. This is an important work, packed with reliable information 
and contributing materially to a better understanding of the English system 
of government as it existed on the eve of the present war. 
Columbia University. R. L. SCHUYLER. 


A Hundred Years of the British Empire. By A. P. Newron, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Imperial History in the University of London, Fellow of King’s 
College, London. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. 416. 
$3.75.) 

Tue virtues of this book are many; it is written with clarity and pre- 
cision; it preserves an even balance between colonies of settlement and 
colonies of exploitation; it joins together in logical sequence and in due pro- 
portion an extraordinarily large number of significant facts, Professor New- 
ton has accomplished what he set out to do, to write the history of India, 
Australasia, Canada, the British West Indies, and that of the larger part of 
Africa during the last hundred years, leaving out nothing of importance. 

As is inevitable, certain sections of the empire are more thoroughly cov- 
ered than others. The writer’s account of South African affairs and of the 
settlement of Australia are decidedly better than his story of India since the 
accession of Victoria, One really cannot do much with the history of that 
subcontinent during the last hundred years in a scant fifty pages, certainly 
not if one tries to include the various annexations, the Mutiny, Afghanistan, 
Indian nationalism, the opium wars in China, Gandhi, and the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935. 

Professor Newton is an imperialist but not a famboyant one. There is a 
good deal about Joseph Chamberlain in his book; but there is scant reflec- 
tion of the emotive drive behind that Birmingham statesman. Rhodes, Cur- 
zon, and Cromer all appear in due course but hardly as men of flesh and 
blood. The author sticks to his facts and lets it go at that. 

Occasionally he ventures upon a generalization which is doubtful. “Mili- 
tary conquest”, he tells us, “has played little part in the founding of the 
British Empire.” The statement is in general true if we substitute the word 
“Commonwealth” for the word “Empire”, but even in this instance it is 
desirable to remember the South African War. In regard to the dependent 
empire “considerable part” should be substituted for “little part”. Neither 
India, Burma, the Sudan, nor Hongkong was joined peacefully to the em- 
pire. One wishes that Professor Newton had frankly acknowledged the use 
of force in extending the scope of the Pax Britannica. To do so would add 
to, not subtract from, those portions of his book which truthfully point out 
the beneficial results of that administrative broadmindedness and tolerance 
which on the whole have characterized Britain’s imperial rule. 
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In general, Professor Newton is best’ in dealing with the Dominions, and 
his brief analysis of the illogical yet effective machinery (or the lack of it) 
by which imperial affairs are conducted is excellent. The book has an index 
but no bibliography or reading lists, the reader being advised to consult the 
mammoth bibliographies of the Cambridge History of the British Empire. 
Princeton University. Wa ter P. Hatt. 


English Education and the Origins of Indian Nationalism. By Bruce Tir- 
Bour McCu ty, Instructor in History, College of William and Mary. 
[Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.] (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1940.-Pp. 418. $4.50.) 

WirH commendable catholicity of interest, Dr, Bruce T. McCully, an 
American, writes on the origins of nationalism in India, He studied the sub- 
ject in New York and subsequently completed his researches in London. 
But the one place he did not visit was India, and the one thing he did not 
‘ do was to discuss his theme with Indian scholars. By its very nature na- 
tionalism is not a subject that can be satisfactorily studied exclusively from 
records. It is a pity to rely solely on herbarium specimens when the living 
landscape is available. A study-visit to India would have enabled Dr. Mc- 
Cully to obtain a more thorough and more comprehensive understanding 
of his subject and perhaps would have modified his evaluations. He would 
not have omitted all references to the vital contribution to Indian national- 
ism of the late Justice M. G. Ranade, nor would he have overlooked the 
social reform aspect of Indian nationalism. He would not have mistaken 
Mr. Budrudin Tyebji for a Parsee (p. 365), and he would have avoided 
calling Indians “natives” in a book published in 1940. 

The author would have done well if he had defined “Indian national- 
ism” and “European culture” as “precisely” as he has defined “educated 
natives” (p. 176). His conclusions would have gained greatly in point and 
value if he had compared the origins of nationalism in India and in other 
countries. As it is, the book is almost wholly descriptive. Where Dr. Mc- 
Cully cuts in to comment, he either proves the obvious or betrays an inten- 
tion to discredit the national movement in India. 

The purpose of the book is to find the origins of Indian nationalism in 
the nineteenth century which led to the foundation of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885 and to evaluate its “national” character. The author seeks 
to prove that British domination, the English language, and European cul- 
ture contributed largely to its development. This thesis hardly needed prov- 
ing; the proceedings of the very first session of the Indian National Con- 
gress bear eloquent testimony to it. Dr. McCully, however, prefers to invest: 
the thesis with a controversial character and takes elaborate pains to con- 
vict an imaginary opposition out of its own mouth. When Mr. (later Sir) 
Surendra Nath Banerjea acknowledged that the Indian National Confer- 
ence of 1883 was the “outcome of English education”, Dr. McCully puts it 
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that Mr, Banerjea “openly admitted” it, as if drawing a damaging confes- 
sion from a hostile witness (p. 349). 

The author is not content to record that Indian nationalism was a 
- product of English education, British rule, and European culture, whatever 
the first and the last may mean. He seeks to establish a negative thesis: 
“Without the existence of the British regime and the element of foreign 
domination implicit in that system, the beginnings of Indian nationalism 
would be difficult to envisage” (p. 388). He seeks to establish not merely a 
coincidence but a correlation. After suggesting the correlation, however, he 
abandons it, He notes that nationalism developed in China, Persia, and 
Turkey without British domination, and he concedes that in India itself 
nationalism might have developed if the Moghul rule had continued. 
Finally, he drops the whole idea, remarking that it is idle to speculate upon 
what might have been (p. 388). 

Again and again Dr. McCully emphasizes that Indian nationalism was 
foreign in every way and was permeated by foreign culture, Indian na- 
tionalists “invented little or nothing in the way of ideology”; they “imi- 
tated” European nationalists (p. 389). In the next breath he asserts that 
Indian nationalists “turned their backs on the enlightenment of Europe to 
romanticize about the superiority of their own Aryan ancestors” and sought 
a “revival of ancient Hindu values and ideals” (p. 390). Again, having 
dogmatized that it was “painfully evident” (p. 238) that the “concept of 
nationality had been unknown in ancient Hindu civilization” (p. 241), he 
adds: “To be sure, neither the Hindus nor the other races of India were 
dead to all sense of nationality and national feelings” (p. 239). With this 
difference, however, that Hindu nationalism “had never been marked by 
that narrow, fierce political grain characteristic of some nations” (p. 239) 
and had not been “seized with that spirit of aggressive nationalism which so 
radically changed the map of Europe in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” (p. 238). We shall not yield to the temptation to examine whether this 
difference is something which should be painful to Hindu nationalism. 
Again, having conceded that the word “patriotism” was “not unknown in 
pre-British periods of Indian history” (p. 239) and that there was a Sanskrit 
doctrine that “mother and motherland are superior to heaven” (p. 239), 
Dr. McCully doubts whether patriotism existed in India “in the sense which 
nineteenth century Europe attached to it” (p. 239) and asserts the “tradi- 
tional absence of patriotism or national feeling among the Hindus” (p. 
240). He does not disclose why he expected ancient India to have the 
aggressive nationalism of modern Europe, why ancient Europe did not 
have it, why the absence of it should be painful at all, and if so, why it 
should not be as painful to Europe as to India. The fact is that in the sense 
in which Dr. McCully uses the term, nationalism is, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Carlton J. H. Hayes, “modern, very modern” (Essays on National- 
ism, p. 29) and that “no nationality is fixed and static” (sbid., p. 14). 

Nagpur, India. P. Kopanpa Rao. 
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The War Crisis in Berlin, July-August, 1914. By Sir Horace Rumsorp. 

(London: Constable and Company: 1940. Pp. xvii, 372. 18s.) 

Sır Horace Rumbold, who died last May, began his diplomatic career in 
Egypt in 1892 and served nine years under Lord Cromer, with intervals in 
Persia and India. After four years as counselor of embassy in Tokyo he was 
appointed in 1913 as counselor at Berlin under Sir Edward Goschen and 
lived through the hot, hectic July-August crisis of 1914, which tora: the 
main subject of this volume. 

Sir Horace had remarkable opportunities for observation of men and 
events in those critical days which preceded the World War. One might 
expect, therefore, that his book would both give a new and fresh interpreta- 
tion of the immediate causes of the war and bring valuable new details of a 
personal nature of the way Europe stumbled into war. But in both respects it 
is disappointing. 

As to new details, there are a few, but they are not very important. The 
author records his worry of mind because he feared Germany was delaying 
or failing to send the British embassy’s telegrams promptly to London and 
cites one telegram which did not reach there for ten hours; and on one 
occasion Bethmann even asked him to send a message through the German 
embassy in London to make sure that it would be delivered safely. Some 
slight delay was not unnatural in view of the pressure on the wires, and an 
examination of the time taken by Berlin-London telegrams compares very 
favorably with that of St. Petersburg-London telegrams, which often suf- 
fered very long delays; at least one of Sir George Buchanan’s telegrams 
from St. Petersburg never arrived at all. Sir Horace says that on leaving 
Jagow’s office toward noon on July 25 he saw Moltke waiting to come in. 
This would be important, if true, because other evidence indicates that the 
chief of the general staff did not return to Berlin from his “cure” at Carls- 
bad until July 26. We suspect that in this case the author’s memory has 
played him false. Sir Horace gives many interesting but not vitally im- 
portant details of the ‘very last days in Berlin—dining at the Hotel Bristol 
or the embassy, the never-ceasing din of “Deutschland über Alles”, the dis- 
graceful attack on the British embassy, his last visit to Jules Cambon, and 
the final departure of the special train with British officials and newspaper 
men from Berlin to Holland. After burning ciphers and others papers, he 
was helped by Mr. Joseph Grew of the American embassy to seal up the 
British archives, Mr. Grew also took charge of all of his personal belongings, 
which he received again: two years after ane war, when he e British 
minister at Berne. “Not a thing was missing.” 

As a history of the July crisis the volume leaves much to be desired. 
Sir Horace frankly says: “A whole library has been written on the subject, 
but it has not seemed to me necessary for my purposes to wade through it.” 
He makes no mention of two of the most recent and complete accounts, 
those by Bernadotte E. Schmitt and Alfred von Wegerer. He is not ac- 
quainted with the full editions of the Austrian and Russian documents and 
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therefore falls into the mistake of quoting telegrams in the incomplete and 
inaccurate form published in the “color books” shortly after the outbreak of 
the war. He does use the complete edition of the German and British docu- 
ments, which he incorporates at considerable length, but usually without 
giving any footnote references, $o that it is not always easy to check his 
statements. In several instances he admits that he is merely summarizing ac- 
counts by Headlam (1915), Sir William Archer (1915), and Sir Charles 
Oman (1919), all of which were written on the basis of the “color books” 
during the period of war psychology and prior to the publication of the 
fuller and more reliable documentary collections, The only recent books 
that he has drawn upon to any extent are the two volumes of Theodor 
Wolff. He devotes a chapter to each of the “Fourteen Days”, but as he does 
not always stick to this chronology, it is sometimes difficult to follow his 
narrative. He writes with restraint and without bitterness, but his conclu- 
sions, as one might expect from his sources and his 1914 impressions as well 
as from recent Nazi behavior, are wholly unfavorable to Germany. 

Sir Horace returned to Germany in 1928 as British ambassador and re- 
mained until the spring of 1933. Perhaps the most interesting thing in his 
volume is the long dispatch of April 26, 1933, in which he very shrewdly 
sums up and forecasts the terrible dangers inherent in National Socialism. 

Harvard University. Sipney B. Fay. 


A History of French Commercial Policies. By Frank Arnoro Haiger. 
[Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics 
and History, James T. Shotwell, Director; Commercial and Tariff His- 
tory, Michael T. Florinsky, Editor.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1941. Pp. xvii, 285. $2.50.) 

AN initial chapter of twenty-two pages covering the period from 1664 to 
about 1850 should not be called history or criticized as such. After such an 
` introduction this book disposes of the short-lived French movement toward 
free trade under Napoleon III in twenty pages. Another twenty-nine pages 
carry the protectionist revival down to rg14—in all seventy-one pages to 
summarize the complex policies of 250 years. 

Two brief chapters on wartime controls and plans for the aa com- 
plete an even hundred pages which serve their introductory purpose ad- 
mirably. Since this is clearly their purpose, and the “history” begins with 
1919, certain criticisms to which they are open need not be taken too 
seriously. As usual, Colbert’s measures are made to seem more original than 
they were. “Mercantilism” is rendered artificial by the omission of feudal 
vestiges, and the consistent importance of the.French home market is under- 
emphasized—this applies to the whole book. 

After 1918 France was left exposed to economic as well as political 
dangers by the anxiety of her Anglo-Saxon allies to resume their prewar 
policies as quickly as possible. The idealism concerning economic barriers 
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expressed in the third of Wilson’s Fourteen’ Points “received only nebulous 
and perfunctory expression in the Covenant of the League; and the Treaty 
of Versailles . . . provided only for.a measure of discrimination against the 
late enemy” (pp. 99-100). ; 

Currency disorders, promoted among other things by refusal to face the 
problem of transferring reparation and debt payments, made stable tariffs 
by negotiation impossible. France’s specific customs duties were particularly 
undermined by inflation. She tried to get away from most-favored-nation 
clauses and from long-term conventions which deprived her of tariff auton- 
omy but gave up in 1927. The Franco-German Convention of that year, 
followed by others and by stabilization of the franc, came too near the 
crisis of 1929 to have its expected results, but it was probably “the greatest 
single contribution to liberal trading policies and to the cause of interna- 
tional co-operation in the twenty-five years since 1914” (p. 138). 

Book III (pp. 141-215) is a compact but moving and intelligible account 
of policies from the crisis of 1931 to the outbreak of war in 1939. It deals 
with import prohibitions, state controls of transactions, and the rise of 
publicly planned monopoly within protectionist walls. Each “temporary” 
makeshift helped to fasten previous ones and called for others, until a quite 
unwanted system emerged in place of that which the measures had sought 
to protect or restore. As elsewhere in the book, the tone is explanatory and 
noncontroversial, actions taken being framed in the reasons and circum- 
stances, The narrative is lucid and powerful without any dramatizing of the 
wording itself. I think that nonspecialists will get a clear picture of a veri- 
table economic revolution which occurred in an extremely short period and 
that specialists will also find the book well worth reading. 

Book IV deals very briefly with colonial trade policies as they bear upon 
the general French problem. There is little discussion of capital movements 
anywhere in the study. This is most regrettable in these closing chapters, 
since the movements were so largely French and so intimately linked to 
the commodity trade. 

University of California. M. M. Knicnr. 


Balkan Union: A Road to Peace in Southeastern Europe. By THeronore I. 
Gesuxorr. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. xvi, 345- 
$3.00.) 

Tuis new study of the Balkan Entente has great merits. It succeeds in 
treating the problem of Balkan confederation against a broad historical 
background, While the story of the ancient Greek confederacies probably 
had more meaning for the makers of the American Constitution than it 
has for Balkan politicians of today, the realistic account of successive nine- 
teenth century proposals for Balkan union forms a significant prelude to a 
detailed account of the Balkan movement of the 1930’s. Dr. Geshkoff de- 
scribes with skill and discernment the various steps which led from the first 
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Balkan Conference, in 1930, to the signing of the Balkan Pact in 1934, 
letting the voluminous documentary materials speak for themselves in due 
moderation. Sixty-four pages of appendixes enable the more zealous of his 
readers to examine for themselves some of the salient documents of the 
movement for Balkan co-operation, 

This careful study, which will be of permanent value as a record of one 
of the more hopeful developments of the disastrous 1930’s, suffers, like other 
accounts of the Balkan Conferences and Balkan Entente, from the lack of a 
European perspective. While the author has attempted in a few hasty pages 
(226-30) to continue his narrative down to the end of 1939, he has little to 
say of the Balkan movement after the signing of the pact in February, 1934, 
or of its relation to the main currents of European policy. The Balkan 
Entente, in its political form of 1934, represented chiefly a limited rein- 
surance of their intra-Balkan frontiers by the four satisfied nations of that 
area. It was born of the uneasiness aroused by the menace of German and 
Italian aggression, but, paradoxically, its point was directed solely against 
Bulgaria, from which no real danger threatened. The gesture of February 9, 
1934, now appears in a truer perspective as historically more dramatic, but 
politically no more significant, than numerous similar gestures-of good will 
made during the same decade by the Baltic, Scandinavian, Little, and Saada- 
bad Ententes. 

‘ In one respect the author displays an evident bias. His denunciations are 
regularly reserved for Bulgarian policies, except in the time of Stambu- 
liski’s government.. Yet his single quotation from Stambuliski’s program 
(pp. 61-62), instead of clinching his argument, shows that except for its re- 
publican tendency Stambuliski’s program of Balkan union did not differ 
essentially from that of the Bulgarian governments in the 1930’s. A kind 
of “patriotism in reverse” leads the author to see “militarists” (p. 82) and 
“despots” (p. 203) only in Bulgaria. However shortsighted some of Ferdi- 
nand’s policies were, there is no proof that he wanted in 1912 and 1913 to 
reduce Serbia and Greece to the position of vassals (p. 43). While the 
Bulgarian decision to begin the Second Balkan War was foolhardy, it was 
preceded by an abundance of Serb and Greek provocation in Macedonia 
(p. 45). It can hardly be claimed that Bulgaria’s surrender in 1918 short- 
ened the World War by one or two years (p. 54). While the overthrow of 
the Macedonian Organization was a chief purpose of the 1934 coup d’état, 
it was by no means the sole one (p. 222). To cap it all, Bulgaria is the only 
country mentioned by name as a violator of the Argentine Anti-War 
Treaty (p. 224)! Finally, it is difficult to accept literally the author’s rhetori- 
cal argument that the republican form of government is as well suited to 
Balkan peoples as to the people of the United States or of Switzerland (pp. 
124-25). 

Cornell University. Pmp E. MosrLY. 
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Food Production in Western Europe: An Economic Survey of Agriculture 
in Six Countries. By P. Lamartine Yares. Being the Report of an In- 
quiry organized by Viscount Astor and B. Seebohm Rowntree. Fore- 
word by Sir William Beveridge. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1940. Pp. xv, 572. $6.00.) 

In order to determine how far the agricultural development in countries 
in western Europe has been “beneficial to the public welfare as a whole”, and, 
in particular, whether it has or has not been “advantageous to them to retain 
in farming a much larger proportion of their population than Britain” (p. 
3), Mr. Yates analyzes in great detail the whole agricultural setup of six 
countries (Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Switzerland, and 
Germany). All data are presented in comparison with those of Great Britain, 
and this raises the number of countries investigated to seven. 

The book makes very good reading. The amount of information is in- 
spiring. Traces of haste, it is true, are noticed at once. If the author had not 
been pressed for time, he would hardly have used averages for France as a 
whole in his analysis. The regional variations in crops, yields, and farm 
sizes (to mention but a few examples) in that country are too great for 
average figures to be representative. For comparison with the situation in 
Great Britain, only the situation of northern France is useful. Southern 
France belongs to another agricultural world. 

Inexact statements are too numerous for an enumeration of even the 
more important ones. The major objection of the reviewer is to the method 
of analyzing prices, incomes, and wages used throughout the book. To ap- 
praise the level of prices of farm products and farm land or the level of 
farm income and wages of farm labor in a given country, they have to be 
analyzed within the general situation of that particular country. The level 
of farm prices, for example, can be correctly appraised only by comparing it 
with the cost of the principal production factors. Mr. Yates knows this and 
makes use of this procedure, but only occasionally—to elaborate on conclu- 
sions arrived at by the principal procedure used by him throughout the 
study—and merely in the form of discussion without presenting the actual 
figures, 

The principal procedure consists in comparing the prices, incomes, and 
wages in the six countries with those in Great Britain, all foreign data being 
converted into English currency and expressed in percentages of the respec- 
tive English data. This method does not provide entirely satisfactory results, 
even for periods in which the exchange rates had remained unchanged for 
a longer time. But Mr. Yates’s principal conclusions are based on compari- 
sons of data for the years 1936 to 1938, in which exchange rates were by no 
means stabilized or at truly comparable purchasing power parities. 

Conclusions based on French prices, incomes, and wages, converted to 
English units by using the rates of exchange current in 1936 and 1937, 
seem rather problematical to the reviewer. The exchange rates of the French 
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franc were 74.27 to the English pound in 1935, 83.00 in 1936, and 124.40 in 
1937. Domestic prices, especially wages and land prices, tend to lag con- 
siderably behind the rate of exchange. 

Mr. Yates’s conclusions as to Germany have suffered even more because 
of this procedure. As in the case of the other investigated countries, his basic 
data were German prices, incomes, and wages for three periods (1911-13, 
1927-29, and 1936-38), converted into English money and expressed in per- 
centages of the respective English data. His conclusions have been based 
mainly on the thus converted German prices from 1936 through 1938, for 
which the conversion was made by the use of the arbitrary rate of 20 Ger- 
man marks to the English pound. Many conclusions would have been quite 
different if in his analysis the author had paid more attention to his own 
data for the two earlier periods. 

For decades Germany was a country of high protection for, and high 
prices of, its principal grains (rye, oats, and wheat). In recent years all 
grains were highly protected and highly priced. There is hardly another of 
the larger countries with a price relation between commercial fertilizer and 
grain so favorable for the latter as Germany. It may be conservatively esti- 

. mated that one kilogram each of N, P,O,, and K,O applied to sterile soil 
produce 15 to 20 kilograms of rye or even more. In the spring of 1938 the 
indicated amounts of fertilizer delivered to the German farmers cost. 0.75 to 
0.80 German marks, but the farmers were guaranteed 2.86 to 3.82 marks 
for the rye produced from these quantities of fertilizer. Yet Mr. Yates comes 
to the conclusion that “German [cereal] prices are remarkably low”. 

Students, especially those who do not know German and French, cannot 
afford to neglect this book, for much valuable information is brought to- 
gether in convenient form in one place. But a considerable amount of cau- 
tion seems advisable, especially with reference to the author’s discussion of 
Germany. ; 
United States Department of Agriculture. N. Jasny. 


The Irish Free State and its Senate: A Study in Contemporary Politics, By 
Dorat O’Suttivan. (London: Faber and Faber. 1940. Pp. xxxi, 666, 255.) 
Donat O'Sullivan, author of this “study in contemporary politics”, was 

clerk of the Irish Free State senate during the whole of its existence—from 

December 6, 1922, to May 29, 1936. When both the original senate and the 

Free State were brought to an end, he determined, he tells us, “to compile a 

record in which the history of the State itself should be combined, to serve 

as a chronicle of the past, and also, it may be, as a guide for the future”. 
The result is a volume which admirably meets the first of its declared 
purposes and has the merit of liveliness and general good humor, at least, in 
its efforts to accomplish the second. Mr. O'Sullivan tells us very honestly 
that he has thought it neither necessary nor desirable wholly to suppress his 
personal opinions, and these, he adds, “are, indeed, strongly held”. His view 
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that the reader can judge for himself whether or not they are sustained by 
the evidence is justified by the fullness of the record and by the excellent 
documentation from both senate and dail debates. As indicated, the volume 
is concerned almost exclusively with politics and pays but slight attention to 
social and economic facts and developments. 

Fortunately, too, Mr. O’Sullivan has carried the story beyond the demise 
of the original senate in May, 1936, and has given us, again with good 
documentation, three additional “current history” chapters which bring the 
story down to the outbreak of war in Europe in September, 1939. There are 
also several chapters on “Special Subjects”, including material on the initia- 
tion of legislation, delegated legislation, money bills, and formalities and 
machinery of parliament. 

The more recent historical account, chronologically arranged, deals with 
the abdication of King Edward VIII; the related External Relations Act; 
the new constitution (1937); the 1938 agreements with Great Britain end- 
ing the trade war, settling the land annuities issue and other financial dis- 
putes, and returning the treaty ports; the report of the Commission on 
Banking, Currency, and Credit (1938); and the declaration of neutrality in 
the European war.. 

Mr. O'Sullivan concludes: 


On the 3rd. September [1939] war was declared on Germany by Great 
Britain and France, and the British declaration, of course, involved North- 
ern Jreland ‘in belligerency. The remaining member-states of the Common- 
wealth—Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Canada—in the exer- 
cise of their constitutional right as free nations, successively ranged them- 
selves on the side of Great Britain. And so began a conflict from the results 
of which Ireland cannot remain immune, and of which as yet no man can 
see the end. 


One may, perhaps, usefully conclude by reporting that Mr. O’Sullivan 
has performed the service of indicating intelligibly the pronunciation of 
Eire. “It is so often mispronounced”, he tells us, “that it is wellst to mention 
that it rhymes, approximately, with ‘Sarah’.” f , 

Washington, D. C. WiıLsur Laurent WILLIAMS. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Triumph of American Capitalism: The Development of Forces in 
American History to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By Louis M. 
Hacker. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1940. Pp. x, 460. $3.00.) 
Tuis unusual book is an attempt to fit our political and economic history 

into an institutional framework. Capitalism, according to Professor Hacker, 

is “an economic order based on the profit motive: therefore its leading 
characteristics are the private ownership of the means of production, their 
operation for pecuniary gain, their control by private enterprisers, and the 
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use of credit and the wage system” (p. 16). Modern Europe and the United 
States have passed through a number of stages of capitalism. The first one 
was mercantile capitalism, whose hallmark is “the association of the enter- 
priser with trade and banking”. Its development was responsible for the 
American Revolution, a struggle “not over high sounding political and con- 
stitutional concepts ... [but] over colonial manufacturing, wild lands and 
furs, sugar, wine, tea and currency, all of which meant simply the survival 
or collapse of English mercantile capitalism within the imperial-colonial 
framework of the mercantilist system” (p. 161). During the succeeding half 
century and more American merchant capitalists prospered, speculated 
heavily, and then gave way to a new class of industrial capitalists. These, 
“associated largely with the ownership and management of factories”, had 
risen from the ranks of labor. But by the late 1850’s it became apparent that 
industrial capitalism “was incapable of achieving full maturity unless it had 
control of the State” (p. 200), which was still in the hands of Southern 
planters who “opposed protection”, “frowned on internal improvements”, 
“fought the federal chartering of a Pacific railway system”, “favored state 
banking and cheap money”, etc. (p. 251). The successful struggle to expand 
the power of the new capitalism was carried on in Congress largely by the 
Radical Republican element, which contained two factions, one interested 
in the black man’s welfare and the other in the industrialist’s. Lincoln “was 
not consciously aware of the significance of the whole economic program of 
industrial, capitalism” (p. 339). Toward the end of the nineteenth century 
the finance capitalist or banker capitalist gradually took control from the 
industrial capitalist, established huge monopolies, widened foreign markets 
.by developing backward regions, and called upon the state to protect such 
investments. Imperialism meant strengthening the government and paved 
the way for the next stage, state capitalism, which we are now entering. 
About a sixth of the book is devoted to “European Antecedents”, a quar- 
ter to “The Victory of Mercantile Capitalism in the Revolution”, and a half 
to “The Victory of American Capitalism and the Civil War”. At this point, 
where many writers would begin, Professor Hacker sketches the bare out- 
` lines of finance and state capitalism and writes his conclusion, “Was Ameri- 
“can Capitalism a Success?” Why stop here? Perhaps the answer is that this 
is the portion of capitalism’s development that he most nearly approves, He 
says: “The capitalism that I have described gave us the physical means of 
achieving abundance; and... even a richer heritage: for it wove the idea 
of. egalitarianism into the the warp and woof of our tradition.” But he indi- 
cates that finance capitalism brought a decline of the tradition of equal 
opportunity (p. 15). Will there follow another volume more severe in tone? 
Historians will take issue with Professor Hacker on numerous points. 
Some colonial historians will consider the importance of mercantilism as a 
cause of the Revolution exaggerated. This reviewer recently made a thorough 
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study of uncommercial colonial New Jersey and concluded that the causes of 
revolt there were to a large extent political in nature. The statement that 
“Manufacturing did not appear in America because the very nature of the 
colonial system prohibited it” (p. 139) is misleading. Some manufacturing 
did appear, but little was to be expected in a virgin territory where the ex- 
tractive industries would be more easily worked and more profitable, New 
Englanders will find the moral crusade against slavery as a cause of the 
Civil War underemphasized, Southern historians will raise an eyebrow at 
the statement that the Reconstruction governments, “considering the in- 
experience and lack of leadership of the great mass, worked well” (p. 379). 
Many will wonder how the New Deal administration can be said to “her- 
ald” abundance (p. 435) in the light of its agricultural program, its general 
price-raising policy, and its discouragement of capital accumulation. The 
thoughtful historian will discount what seem to be repeated hints of a con- 
scious long-range program on the part of capitalists. I doubt if any cabal 
planned it that way. But that is not to deny the existence of numerous 
schemes by individuals and groups for self-enrichment or to overlook the 
pattern of events that stands out because so many persons were behaving 
similarly, Let no historian, however, undertake lightly to dispute Professor 
Hacker, for his material is beautifully organized, he is a keen analyst, and 
he is usually careful to marshal a host of supporting facts on questionable 
points and to quote historians untainted by any suspicion of Marxism. 
University of Hlinois. Donato L. Kemmerer. 


Studies of the Virginia Eastern Shore in the Seventeenth Century. By Susie 

M. Ames. (Richmond: Dietz Press. 1940. Pp. 274. $3.50.) 

Tuts book is a storehouse of valuable facts dug from county court 
records which reach back in unbroken sequence to 1632, although those 
used date chiefly from 1657. The counties are Northampton, first named 
Accawmack, one of the eight original Virginia shires created in 1634, and 
Accomac, carved from Northampton around 1662. Extending about seventy- 
five miles, with a mean width, exclusive of the marsh and island fringe, of 
about eight miles in Accomac and about six miles in Northampton, they 
comprise the Delaware-Maryland-Virginia peninsula known as the Eastern 
Shore. Chesapeake Bay separates the peninsula from the rest of Virginia. 
The eight chapters constituting the book deal with the geographical and 
political background of these counties, their system of land tenure, products 
and markets, early industries, legal institutions, law enforcement, and with 
the Church of England and early dissent within their bounds. 

The author’s conclusions do not differ materially from those hitherto 
presented, except that the records “afford but scant support” to the “current 
views” that “the landholdings were small throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that tenantry was of very limited extent, and that the first negroes 
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brought in had the status of indentured servants” (preface), Thus, contrary 
to Professor Thomas J. Wertenbaker, she finds “more than a few instances” 
of grants which exceeded 1,000 acres; also that the moderate grant in- 
creased in size during 1650-75 and that the average plantation was then 
about goo acres (p. 26). But during 1680-1700 large estates broke up; in 
1703-1704 the average plantation in Northampton had dropped to 389 acres, 
in Accomac to 520 acres, Nevertheless, in Northampton twenty-one persons, 
3 per cent of the total number of tithables, held 39 per cent of the land; in 
Accomac forty-six persons, 4 per cent of the total number of tithables, held 
43 per cent of the land (pp. 30-31). Regarding tenantry the author can give 
no estimate of the proportion of tenant population, but “planter-merchants 
dominated”; these scattered acreages “were operated usually by tenants”, 
tradesmen as well as farmers (pp. 38, 245). Rented tracts varied from 10 to 
3,000 acres (p. 39). The author states that Professor Wertenbaker and the 
late P. A. Bruce found leases uncommon but gave no seventeenth century 
evidence (p. 37). She does not succeed in establishing the status of the 
Negro before 1655 (pp. ror ff.) and gives no clear picture of the economy of 
the region. Her statements regarding it are contradictory (pp. 45, 51-52, 61). 
To what extent grain and livestock and to what extent tobacco “with the 
resulting commercial activity was the main source of economic well-being” 
is not revealed since the evolution of these industries is not described. While 
recognizing the limits of time and space, one cannot help thinking that 
some of the material might have been co-ordinated and research carried 
deeper, especially in the chapters on “Early Industries”, “Products and Mar- 
kets”, and “Tenure of Land”. A case in point is the cattle industry. The 
monopoly of most of the islands “by a few stock raisers” (p. 35) suggests a 
herding business, significant for that day, in contradistinction to the owner- 
ship of cattle loose in the forests. The facts in chapters 1, 11, and rv are not 
co-ordinated, A check on the Turner theory would be specially valuable, 
since herding seems to be missing in the valley of the James, probably be- 
cause of severe winters, hostile Indians, and lack of markets. 

Although the preface announces the purpose “to illustrate certain aspects 
of colonial life in Virginia”, may not the Eastern Shore be atypical? With 
no open door to the West, it was in a way a blind alley. This may explain its 
tenantry. It was unique in its isolation, freedom from hostile Indians, and 
in retaining more forests; and unusual in its special incentives to maritime 
activity, herding, and manufacturing, aversion by 1715 to paying public 
dues in tobacco, and in its soils. In 1880-1910, its lands advanced 300 to 450 
per cent, Since then it has been in the top land value group of Virginia 
agricultural counties. Its staple crop is the potato, not tobacco. What was the 
place of this sandy loam area in the British colonial system? Although one 
may not always approve Dr. Ames’s manner of handling her material, her 
book is a distinct addition to the serious study of Virginia. 

Historical Records Survey, Richmond, Virginia, Karavezn Bruce. 
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Torchbearer of the Revolution: The Story of Bacon's Rebellion and its 
Leader. By THomas JerFerson W2RTENBAKER. (Princeton: Princeton . 
University Press. 1940. Pp. vi, 237. $2.50.) 

Proressor Wertenbaker has returned to seventeenth century Virginia 
to present in a scholarly and dramatic way a complete case history of a 
popular revolution against an oppressive autocratic government 

The background of the rebellion is graphically set forth, The reviewer, 
however, does not share the publisher’s great satisfaction (as expressed on 
the jacket of the book) over the novel method used in the first chapter of 
introducing a fictitious character, one Peter Bottom, to make the narrative 
more vivid. The device, however, is used cautiously, and no harm has 
resulted. 

Rebellions have a way of bringing upon the stage men of remarkable 
force and personality. That of 1676 in Virginia proved no exception to the 
rule. The twenty-nine-year-old aristocrat, Nathaniel Bacon, was a master 
of arts of Cambridge, widely traveled on the Continent, and trained in law 
at Gray’s Inn. He was a born leader of men—magnetic in personality, elo- 
quent, intelligent, daring, and devoid of personal ambition. 

Professor Wertenbaker states that he has written this book “in the hope 
that at last justice would be done to the memory of this remarkable man”, 
“the greatest figure of the first century of American history”, “a patriot, 
a champion of the weak, a rebel against injustice, the forerunner of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Samuel Adams”. Much new material regarding Ba- 
con’s early life and the reasons for his coming to Virginia, only hinted at 
in the official records of the time, is given here. 

The whole complicated story of the rebellion itself is well told—cam- 
paigns against the Indians, civil strife, and even the influence of sea power 
as one of the deciding factors in the collapse of the rebellion several months 
after Bacon’s death, In the meanwhile the tyrannical and revengeful old gov- 
ernor, Berkeley, had begun “a series of trials and executions unparalleled 
in all American history for brutality and vindictiveness”. 

Dr. Wertenbaker contends that Bacon and his followers were patriots 
like Henry, Washington, and Jefferson, of a century later, and not rebels 
and traitors, and that although they were crushed and treated as rebels, 
they did not suffer in vain. 


“Bacon’s Rebellion” was not without its lasting influence upon American 
history. It put an end to the Berkeleian system of government by corruption, 
for there were no more long Assemblies in the colony; it brought about 
reform in local government since many of Bacon’s laws were reenacted in 
later sessions; it fortified the people to resist the assault on their liberty 
known as the second Stuart despotism; it gave the English Privy Council 
a realization of what was to be expected when the Americans were driven 
to desperation. But after all, the movement was symptomatic rather than 
conclusive. . . . Bacon’s Declaration of the People was the forerunner of 


the Declaration of Independence (p. 211). 
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A concluding chapter dealing with Virginia’s struggle after 1676 against 
‘the second Stuart despotism would have been a welcome feature of the 
book; but the story of this “critical period” may be found in Professor 
Wertenbaker’s Virginia under the Stuarts. 

The few errors noted seem too trivial to mention. The interested scholar 
will be grieved in finding no direct citations to authorities. The reviewer, 
from his acquaintance with Dr. Wertenbaker’s other works, suspects that 
the publisher was responsible for this omission, under a misguided belief 
that footnotes would detract from the popular appeal of the work. A few 
pictures would have been generally welcomed. On the other hand, Dr. 
Wertenbaker has added in conclusion a full and discriminating critical 
“Essay on Authorities”; the format of the book is pleasing in every way; 
and the author has achieved his purpose in a scholarly and exceedingly 
interesting fashion. 

„College of William and Mary. RicHarp L, Morton. 


The Background of the Revolution in Maryland. By CHarves ALBRO 
Barker, Assistant Professor of History in Stanford University. [Yale 
Historical Publications, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor.] (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. x, 419. $3.50.) 

Tue subject of this book invites comparison with Mereness’s Maryland 
as a Proprietary Province, which covers much of the same ground but with 
a different approach. Both studies show competent use of printed and manu- 
script sources; but Professor Barker’s work was simplified by the printing, 
notably in later volumes of the Maryland Archives, of much material which 
Dr. Mereness had to work through in manuscript. On the other hand, the 
present volume has profited, on the economic side especially, by the use of 
such additional unpublished sources as the Galloway Papers in the Library 
of Congress and important mercantile correspondence preserved, curiously 
enough, in a diocesan library. . 

„Provincial administration receives less detailed examination in the pres- 
ent monograph; and while Mereness gave much of his space to the seven- 
teenth century, Barker has concentrated attention on the last half century 
of the proprietary regime. Within this period he presents a fresh and in- 
teresting treatment of the later Baltimore proprietors as absentee landlords, 
exploiting their governmental prerogatives for their own profit and that of 
their “court” circle. One coaspicuous example of this was their close con- 
trol of ecclesiastical patronage with slight regard to pastoral qualifications. 
Of course, a landlord seeking maximum returns from his estate needed 
efficient agents to safeguard and, if possible, increase those returns, of which 
the quitrents—more successfully administered here than elsewhere—formed 
the most important single item, In this respect the later Calverts, though in- 
ferior in character and ability to the seventeenth century founders, achieved 
considerable success. The resident governorship was, on the whole, in com- 
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petent hands during this period, though the proprietors as dispensers of 
lucrative patronage frequently embarrassed the holders of that office by 
entrusting other posts to unworthy favorites. In any case, the financial 
demands of the proprietor and his parasitic associates took from the Mary- 
land people a tribute quite out of proportion to the social services of the 
provincial government, Resentment of such exploitation fed the antipro- 
prietary movements, which met, however, with only limited success, The 
assermbly’s plan to enlist the interest of the imperial government by the 
establishment of an independent colonial agency in London was defeated; 
and an opinion by Attorney General Pratt, afterwards more favorably 
known to Americans as Lord Camden, definitely sustained the claims of 
the proprietor as against those of the assembly, So it came about that oppo- 
sition to the proprietors was finally merged with the intercolonial revolt 
against imperial policies, becoming, in the author’s opinion, a major factor, 
so far as Maryland was concerned, in the revolutionary movement. 

Professor Barker believes that the acts of trade contributed little directly 
to the growth of revolutionary sentiment, though here, as in Virginia, fric- 
tion between tobacco producers and British merchants arose, not wholly 
but in part, from the commercial system. Certainly the planters were con- 
vinced that too large a part of their production was absorbed by British 
middlemen, as well as by governmental charges, before their tobacco reached 
the ultimate consumer abroad. In spite of the passage of inspection laws to 
raise the standard of Maryland exports and some interesting negotiations 
with British merchants, this marketing problem remained substantially un- 
solved. For the province as a whole, however, the situation was partially 
relieved by the gradual increase of “nonstaple” exports to other colonies, 
continental and insular, and the development of the iron industry. Imperial 
relations were complicated by the later intercolonial wars with their call for 
provincial co-operation, a co-operation which in the case of Maryland was 
grudgingly given or withheld altogether, partly because the assembly used 
this opportunity to press the proprietor for concessions which he was un- 
willing to grant. By way of comparison, something might have been added 
here about the situation across the border in Pennsylvania. 

In his interesting survey of social conditions and culture under the old 
regime the author notes the bearing of prerevolutionary liberalism, in poli- 
tics and religion, on later developments; and in his closing chapter he sug- 
gests that the leadership of the colonial gentry, increasingly marked during 
this period by appeals for broader popular support, favored a cautious, or 
Whiggish, type of liberalism in the process of reconstruction after inde- 
pendence was declared. 

References to contemporary British theory and practice seem in the main 
well taken but in certain instances questionable, In the light of recent studies 
is it quite safe to say that under the early Hanoverian kings “the exercise 
of the crown prerogative in British domestic affairs” was “archaic” (p. 214)? 
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Again, is it a peculiarly “Lockeian assumption” (p. 225) that financial de- 
mands upon the subject should have the assent of the people or their 


representatives? - . 
Columbia University. Evarts B. GREENE. ` 


The Articles of Confederation: An Interpretation of the Soctal-Constitutional 
History of the American Revolution, 1774-1781. By MERRILL JENSEN. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1940. Pp. vi, 284. $3.00.) 
Two fifths of approximately 245 pages of text in this book are intro- 

ductory, culminating in the presentation to the Continental Congress of 
the resolution for independence and the preparation of a plan of confeder- 
ation. The purpose of this carefully prepared explanatory matter is to show 
the “internal revolution” that was taking place “in the American states: 
the individual and group interests, the social cleavages, and the interstate 
conflicts that existed at the outbreak of the Revolution”. 

Then follows an account of the progress of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion through Congress, the completion of the plan, the ratification by the 
several states except Maryland, and a careful consideration of the reasons 
for that state’s delay. When Maryland had accomplished her purpose and 
her delegates in Congress were empowered to ratify, the Confederation was 
formally completed on March 1, 1781. 

The author has read widely and understandingly “the obvious sources 
for cighteenth-century American history”. He has revolted, as many another 
student before him has rebelled, against the generally accepted historical 
treatment of the Confederation. He accordingly presents his own interpre- 
tation. This he has done clearly and simply—a little too simply, for there 
were many personal and complicating forces at work, even more than he 
recognizes. He analyzes the issue between “radicals” and “conservatives”, 
who are, however, better referred to as “classes” or “interests” than as 
“parties”, and he shows the essential self-interest of both states and indi- 
viduals in the formulation and ratification of the Articles of Confederation. 

The ownership of the Western lands was the all-important feature of 
the situation, together with the selfish advantages sought that consciously 
and unconsciously controlled attitudes and actions, The author is apparently 
shocked to find so many of the leading personages involved in land specu- 
lation—the get-rich-quick method of that period—and shows a slight bias 
(characteristic of the present proletarian trend) in favor of the radicals, 
perhaps because hitherto the. conservatives have been given most of the 
credit. The reviewer wonders if the author ‘has appreciated that some of 
those great and justly honored men were using trust funds as well as their 
own private resources in land speculation. Such carelessness is the height 
of malfeasance in our day but quite in accord with the best standards of 
the eighteenth century. 
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The book ends—as all such books should end—with a’ brief chapter of 
“Conclusions” ‘giving the author’s epitome’of the results of his studies. 

It is to be hoped that the promise implied in the preface will be fulfilled 
and that this work is only “introductory to an extended history of the period 
from the ratification of the Articles to the ratification of the Constitution 
of 1787”. If the author does carry out such an intention, he will find that 
the work he has already done is child’s play in comparison with the dif- 
culties to be encountered in the years after 1781. Considerations largely 
omitted in the earlier study—trade, commerce, currency, and finance—then 
become the controlling elements. Data for these have not yet been compiled 
and in many instances are not available. 

It is a pleasure to handle a book the manufacture of which is of such 
high quality as to printing, paper, and binding and in which the references 
are so conveniently arranged and measure up to the best of scholarly 
standards. 

Huntington Library. Max Farranp. 


The Loyalists in North Carolina during the Revolution. By Rosert O. De- 
Monn, Professor of History, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York. 
[Duke University Publications.] (Durham: Duke University Press. 
1940. Pp. viii, 286. $3.00.) 

Few events in American history are more confused and difficult to 
understand than the Revolution in North Carolina, In that colony the — 
taxation policy of parliament had little to do with the revolt; the revolu- 
tionary impulse came from other causes and was curiously mixed. 

For years before the Revolution the people in the North Carolina back 
country were thoroughly dissatisfied with the colonial government. The 
chief trouble in North Carolina, as in Virginia, was fiscal; specie drained 
out of the tolonies, which were obliged to depend on a paper currency that 
depreciated. The currency question may indeed be called the determining 
factor in the Revolution in the Southern colonies. Moreover, North Caro- 
linians were dissatisfied with their court system and bitterly resentful of 
the taxes levied by the provincial assembly; the new settlers, just developing 
their lands, felt that the burden of government was intolerable. 

This discontent found vent in an insurrection against the colonial authori- 
ties; the rebels were known as Regulators. The movement became so wide- 
spread that Governor Tryon raised an army to suppress it; this was accom- 
plished at the battle of the Alamance, 1771, sometimes mistakenly termed 
the first battle of the Revolution. 

_ The author gives a full account of this insurrection. The Regulators 

were quite as much opposed to the provincial assembly as they were to the 

royal governor, It followed, then, that they went over to the royal side in 
the Revolution when Governor Martin, Tryon’s successor, treated them with 
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great leniency. The people who had manned Tryon’s army took the patriot 
side in the Revolution, a strange reversal. 

It appears that an actual majority of the North, Carolina people sympa- 
thized with the royal cause. The loyalists were suppressed only with diff- 
culty and by means of severe measures. Many were imprisoned, mary trans- 
ported to other parts of the state, many executed; a horrible civil war de- 
veloped in North Carolina as a result of this persecution that lasted even 
after the treaty of peace in 1783 had officially ended the war. Outrages were 
freely committed on both sides, though more numerously on that of the 
patriots, The Scots, particularly the Highlanders, were generally Tory and 
suffered indescribable miseries for their loyalty to Britain. Many of them 
were forced to leave the state at the end of the war. 

The book is a well-written and careful study based on the original 
sources; the research seems to be very complete. The subject is so difficult 
to treat because of the conflicting currents that the reader is sometimes left 
in doubt as to the actual meaning of events. A little more interpretation 
would be helpful in places; it is at times difficult to make a judgment 
from the narrative. All in all, however, the monograph is a fine piece of 
historical research and a credit to the Duke University Press, which is 
bringing out some good books. 

Richmond, Virginia. H. J. ECKENRODE. 


Mr. Samuel Mclntire, Carver, the Architect of Salem. By Fiske KIMBALL, 
Director of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. (Portland: Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press for the Essex Institute of Salem, Massachusetts. 1940. 
Pp. xiii, 157. Fig. 373. $12.00.) 

Nationa, power and maturity and the impact of world events have 
combined to foster in Americans a consciousness and curiosity concerning 
their native culture. At such a time a book about Samuel McIntire, one of 
the most significant architects of our early history, has special interest. 

McIntire merits attention as a great artist and typical American, whose 
work was definitely native in character. The son of a line of housewrights, 
he learned his trade with his father, primarily as a wood carver, and grad- 
ually developed his ability for architectural design. He examined the current 
handbooks, studied the work of his contemporaries, both English and 
American, and followed the fashion of the day, but in his work he adapted 
the models that inspired him to his own needs and taste. He was born in 
1757 and died in 1811. During this period Salem became a great port and 
acquired the political and economic importance that provided the basis for 
prolific building and consequent architectural development. McIntire’s work 
was of the widest variety: houses for wealthy merchants and modest farm- 
ers; churches, public buildings, and mastheads and general carpentry for 
ships; he submitted a highly commendable design for the Capitol in Wash- 
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ington and at the same time did not disdain to repair wagons and sleighs; 
_ and he executed most of the finely detailed woodwork in the houses that he 

designed, Through all these works Samuel McIntire left the stamp of his 
genius upon his native town. In later years, when new styles evolved, Salem 
had lost its maritime importance and had ceased to develop. Consequently, 
the architecture remains today essentially as McIntire left it, and we are 
able to estimate and admire the skill, originality, and taste of this modest 
housewright, who produced some of the finest examples of American archi- 
tecture. 

Fiske Kimball has presented a valuable book, carefully documented and 
beautifully edited. The illustrations are complete and well presented. The 
inclusion of several prototypes (drawings from “handbooks” and “builders” 
guides” which served as derivatives), together with MclIntire’s interpretation 
of these models, is especially informative. The book will be interesting to 
students and amateurs of Americana. 

Columbia University School of Architecture. LEoPoLD ARNAUD. 


Sailor of Fortune: The Life and Adventures of Commodore Barney, U.S.N. | 
By HoLrserr Foorner. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1940. Pp. 323. 
$3.00.) 

Mr. Footner prefaces his book with this statement: “In this my first 
extended work of history, I had everything to learn about research and the 
arrangement of material.” We can only say that he has proved himself to 
be a remarkably apt student, for he has turned out a most competent his- 
torical study and has told the story of his hero in a manner which leaves 
the reader interested to the last page. 

Joshua Barney lived in America at a time that called for bold, hardy, 
resolute men, and he was admirably suited to his times, At thirteen he had 
gone to sea; at fifteen, by an odd chance, he had commanded a ship in a 
voyage across the Atlantic; and at sixteen, at an age when modern boys 
are still in high school, he had become an officer in the Continental navy. 
Three times during the Revolution he was a prisoner-of-war, once on the 
infamous prison-ship Good Hope in New York harbor and again in the 
notorious Mill Prison at Plymouth, England. From this prison he made a 
spectacular escape. But he survived these hardships to win one of the most 
notable sea fights in American naval annals when he captured the famous 
British raider, General Monk, with the Pennsylvania state ship, Hyder-Ally. 
This engagement was fought on April 8, 1782, when Barney was not yet 
twenty-three years old. At one time he held a commission in the French 
navy. In the course of an adventurous business career after the Revolution — 
he won and lost several fortunes. In the War of 1812 he climaxed his career 
by offering a desperate resistance to the British at Bladensburg when they 
marched on Washington and burned the capital. 
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Mr. Footner has rendered a real service to American history by rescuing 
from oblivion such a notable American seaman and naval hero, In com- 
piling his material he has drawn on the manuscript sources of the Navy 
Department, the Library of Congress, the National Archives, and the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, as well as on contemporary newspapers and 
diaries. This reviewer believes the book to be one of the outstanding works 
on American history published in 1940. The sketch of the Alfred, the flag- 
ship of the first squadron of the Continental navy, which was found in an 
old account book and is reproduced in this volume, is the only contempo- 
rary drawing of this famous vessel which the reviewer has seen. ` 

United States Naval Academy. Lours H. BoLanpzr. 


Edward Livingston: Jeffersonian Republican and Jacksonian Democrat. By 
Wizutam B. Harcuzr. [Southern Biography Series, edited by Wendell 
Holmes Stephenson and Fred C. Cole.] (University: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 518. $3.50.) 

Tre need for a life of Edward Livingston does not have to be argued. 
The only full-length portrait of the man was done in 1864 without benefit 
of critical scholarship, Although it was based on substantial manuscript ma- 
terials, there are many errors which went uncorrected until the appearance 
of the brief sketch in the Dictionary of American Biography. It is therefore 
gratifying to find a biography of Edward Livingston comparable in scholar- 
ship and objectivity with other volumes, which have recently dealt with 
early nineteenth century statesmen. 

Mr. Hatcher correctly portrays the elements of strength and weakness 
in Livingston. He was a man of sound education with a linguistic equip- 
ment unusual for an American of his day. At the same time he had an 
almost pettifogging propensity for constitutional construction and was 
wholly unable to manage his financial affairs. His admiration for France 
antedated the alliance of 1778 and was based upon a wide acquaintance 
with French literature, while his hatred of Great Britain dated from the 
burning of his home by the British forces in the Revolutionary War. Early 
experiences played an important role in shaping his later life. 

If Livingston achieved prominence in American politics because of his 
friendship with Andrew Jackson, his reputation abroad rested upon his 
codification of the law in Louisiana. He had given an exhibition of re- 
markable legal talents before President Jackson elevated him to the position 
of Secretary of State or sent him to be minister to the court of Louis 
Philippe. Indeed, the broad experience with politics in New York, at Wash- 
ington, and in Louisiana enabled Livingston to discharge successfully the 
great responsibilities imposed upon him late in life. He was always in the 
process of learning, and each set of experiences contributed to the increase 
of his intellectual stature. 
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The chief weakness of Mr. Hatcher’s book lies in the failure to recog- 
nize fully the extent to which Livingston’s public services contributed to 
the development of his character. For example, the trite phrases in which 
Livingston’s congressional career immediately after 1823 is described would 
lead one to regard him merely as the faithful representative of his con- 
stituents. It was precisely at this time that he was beginning to exhibit the 
best qualities of his statesmanship. 


That is not to say that the author has not written a good book, One ` 


looks in vain, however, for that insight into public affairs which a biog- 
rapher like the late Senator Beveridge bestowed upon his subjects, But 
there are few scholars in politics who are qualified to write political biog- 
raphies. Such books are better written by scholars who are not politicians 
than by politicians who are not scholars. Mr. Hatcher has done a sound 
piece of scholarship, and his book is a credit to the series in which it appears. 
Princeton University. WiLLiaM SEAL CARPENTER. 


Life and Work of Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, By the Reverend 
Perer Henry Lemcxz. Translated by the Reverend JoszpH C. PLUMPE, 
Professor of Classical Languages at the Pontifical College Josephinum. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1940. Pp. xxi, 257. $2.50.) 
Some historical personalities are important without being highly roman- 

tic, while others are romantic without being highly important. It is fortu- 

nate for the general reader of historical biography that some historical char- 
acters have been both important and romantic. In this last class was Prince 

Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, an individual much better known, particu- 

larly in America, as Father Gallitzin. Son of a Russian prince and a Prus- 

sian noblewoman but himself an American frontier Catholic priest, his story 
combines in an intriguing way the background of the old world of Europe 
and the development of a new society in America. 

The place of Father Gallitzin in American history is twofold. His great- 
est role was in planting Roman Catholicism in central and western Penn- 
sylvania. Hardly less important was his work and place in frontier settle- 
ment and development in the adopted home of his religious activities, 

The main reliance of posterity for information about this remarkable 
man has long been the Leben und Wirken des Prinzen Demetrius Augustin 
Gallitzin by his fellow priest, Father Lemcke, published in Miinster in 1861, 
only four copies of which, according to the present translator, are located in 
this country. Other primary materials on Father Gallitzin are somewhat 
scanty. Most of them are incorporated in an edition of the letters and diaries 
of his mother and in a collection of his own polemical treatises. Including 
these two items, only fifteen publications are cited by the translator as litera- 
ture used by him. We are informed that what has become of a mass of 
documents taken to Europe by Father Lemcke has “remained a mystery 
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` ever since”, This 1940 translated edition of the Life and Work of Prince... 
Gallitzin has as frontispiece the remarkable engraving of the 1861 biog- 
raphy. The translator’s foreword furnishes a necessary and valuable sketch 
of the career of Father Lemcke. This foreword is followed by a one-page 
bibliography and a translation of the title page of the original German 
edition of 1861. The remainder of the volume is confined to a literal trans- 
lation of the German original and a five-page index. 

Father Lemcke was hardly a systematic author and certainly not a gifted 
biographer. His treatise is a symposium of varied but related matters, The 
translator admits being tempted to reorganize the contents but asserts that 
his product is “a faithful translation”, which “has not omitted a single sen- 
tence”. Probably this was imperative, but the net result is to furnish the 
English reader with a jumble of information about Lemcke, Germany, 
Russia, Catholicism in Europe and America, pioneer life in Pennsylvania, 
and the personality and career of Father Gallitzin, whose education in 
Europe, visit to America, ordination to the priesthood, and parish work at 
Loretto, Pennsylvania, from 1799 until his death in 1840, are all touched 
upon. The result is a very definite impression of the man and his work, 
an impression which is uplifting as well as intriguing. 

This volume is well printed, though not on the best of paper, and well 
bound. It is well worth its price. Historical scholars are indebted to the 
translator and to the publishers. 

University of Pittsburgh. ALFRED P. James. 


Transactions of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan, 1805-36. 
Edited by Wiırrram Wirt Biume, Professor of Law and of Legal Re- 
search, University of Michigan. Six volumes. [University of Michigan 
Publications, Law.] (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1935-40. 
Pp. liv, 632; v, 515; xliii, 755; v, 621; liii, 610; v, 482. $5.00 a volume, 
$25.00 for the set.) 

Tue political secret whose solution defied the wit of the rulers of the 
Old British Empire—how to govern a dependency—was unlocked by our 
own revolutionary thinkers even before the status of political independence 
had been achieved. By the device of dedicating the Western lands to even- 
tual statehood, to be accorded as soon as a temporary political dependency 
had been undergone, they made possible the westward expansion of the 
United States to the Pacific and the development of the American nation 
as we know it. 

The new colonial system was first instituted in the region lying north 
of the Ohio River. Here the Northwest Territory was established in 1788, 
and from its area five states—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin—were subsequently carved. The territorial dependency of Michigan 
endured longest and was perhaps endured by the inhabitants with the least 
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degree of satisfaction, especially during its first dozen years of existence. ’ 
At length, by a successful revolution they discarded it, and from the late 
summer of 1835 until January 26, 1837, the state government of Michigan i 
was functioning outside the Federal Union. Meanwhile the remnant of 

territorjal government was prolonged briefly in a curiously useless session of 

the territorial legislature at Green Bay and in the territorial supreme court’ ` 
at Detroit, whose last session was held on June 30, 1836. 

The story of archival administration in America is sufficiently -dismal, 
and the Michigan territorial records afford a convenient illustration of this 
generalization. About twenty-five years ago the reviewer journeyed to Michi- 
gan for the express purpose of examining the record of a certain murder 
trial conducted by the territorial supreme court in 1821. At the State Library 
in Lansing he was firmly informed by an attendant that the territorial court 
records no longer existed. Insistent upon confirmation of this surprising 
statement, he was finally escorted to an elderly judge of the state supreme 
court, who courteously, but no less positively, repeated the information al- 
ready imparted; when or why the precious records had vanished no one - 
knew; that they had done so seemed abundantly clear, and the reviewer 
returned to his distant home convinced that insofar as his present bit of 
research was concerned, he had come to the end of the trail; yet all the time 
the records he was seeking, covering the activities of the territorial court 
for three decades, lay hidden away in the vaults of the very court whose 
officials were denying the fact of their existence. 

Eventually they were rediscovered and disinterred and a decade ago 
were entrusted to Professor Blume of the University of Michigan Law 
School for editing. The resultant achievement can only be characterized as 
monumental, to be viewed by most historical editors with feelings of sinful 
envy. Provided with every scholarly facility that could be desired and labor- 
ing eight years at the task, Professor Blume now places the fruit of his toil 
before the reader in six massive volumes totaling over 3,600 pages, beauti- 
fully printed by the University of Michigan Press. 

The territorial supreme court of Michigan functioned for thirty-one 
years, from July, 1805, to the close of June, 1836. Until 1824 the territory 
was administered by the governor and judges, as prescribed in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. Throughout almost the same period the dominant member 
of the court was Judge Woodward, surely as amazing a character as Amer- 
ica has produced. The existing records of the courts proceedings are far 
from complete, nor have all of them remained in the custody of the state. 
In the task of editing as many as could be found, Professor Blume has 
grouped them in three subdivisions of two volumes each: the first covers 
the transactions of the court from 1805 to October, 1814, when the first 
journal of the court terminated; the second includes the transactions of the 
court from 1814 to 1824, when Michigan entered upon the second grade 
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of territorial government; the third covers the years from 1825 until the 
final dying gasp of the territorial organization, terminated by the creation 
of Wisconsin Territory in July, 1836. 

Since these are legal records, much of their contents is primarily inter- 
esting to lawyers, and the editorial task necessarily involved many problems 
which only a legal scholar is fitted to determine. The reviewer is devoid of 
legal training and incompetent, therefore, to undertake any technical dis- 
cussion of Professor Blume’s performance. But nothing affecting the activi- 
ties of mankind is alien to the historian, and these records mirror so much 
of the life of the generation which produced them that no future serious 
historian of the Old Northwest can conclude his study without consulting 
them. 

The task of transforming a wilderness into a self-governing common- 
wealth is so great that in its performance many things, either committed 
or omitted, are properly subjects of criticism. One of the most perplexing 
questions affecting the residents of Michigan Territory was what laws were 
really binding upon them. To what extent were the laws of New and Old 
France, of the province-of Upper Canada, of the Northwest Territory, of 
Indiana Territory, or, finally, the British parliamentary statutes and the 
English common law valid in Michigan? Because of the long continuance 
of its territorial status the judicial system in Michigan, as an eminent jurist 
long since observed, “naturally became in close analogy to that of the United 
States”. Because, also, of the political and geographical evolution of the Old 
Northwest and the adjacent area lying farther westward, the Michigan court 
records possess great importance for students of the history of such states 
as Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. Thus as recently as 1931 
the Wisconsin supreme court “in a scholarly opinion as to the constitu- 
tionality of a Wisconsin statute giving to the Supreme Court of that State 
power to regulate Proceeding, Practice, and Procedure, in all the courts of 
Wisconsin, based its decision in large part upon a study of the history of 
the courts in Michigan Territory” (III, v). 

Life’ in Michigan Territory was far from placid. Difficulties over land 
titles, the imposition of American law and American officials upon a com- 
munity wholly alien in sentiment and chiefly so in blood and religion, the 
ever-present menace of savage hostility upon a thinly populated frontier, 
separated by a wide wilderness from the settled portions of the United 
States, the frequent occasions of discord with the officials of Upper Canada, 
the aspirations and quarrels of ambitious territorial officials, far removed 
from the watchful control of the appointive power and wholly free from 
any control by the citizens they were sent to govern—these were but a few 
of the factors which lent uncertainty, and hence interest, to the time. In 
view of all the circumstances it is not so surprising that the civil govern- 
ment sometimes functioned badly as that it succeeded in functioning at all. 
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The territory was supremely fortunate in its second governor, Lewis Cass, 
whose long and able rule lasted from 1813 to 1831; it was fortunate, like- 
wise, in its court, as the records now published abundantly attest. 

In recent years critics of the possessors of great American fortunes have 
been numerous and clamant. It is but proper to note, therefore, in con- 
clusion, that to William W. Cook, the creator of one such fortune, is owing 
the editing and publication of these important records. 

Detroit Public Library. M. M. Quarre. 


Pennsylvania Politics, 1817-1832: A Game without Rules. By Puiip SHRIVER 
Kız. (Philadelphia: Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 1940. Pp. viii, 
430. $3.50.) 

No state in the Union offers a richer field for the exploration of the in- 
tricacies of politics than does Pennsylvania, which, at almost any period in 
its history, is a veritable laboratory for such a study. Dr. Klein has elected 
to deal with the period from 1817 to 1832, during which the commonwealth 
was passing through a transition from an old to a new political order. His 
book is divided into two parts, the first of which describes the social, eco- 
nomic, and political life of the commonwealth in 1817, while the second 
gives the details of the political struggles of the fifteen succeeding years. 
Interwoven with the story of state politics is the discussion of local and 
national issues bearing on the subject. Having explored the field from every 
angle, Dr. Klein moves with sure tread through the mass of details, and 
one lays down his‘book with the feeling that here is a’ substantial, scholarly, 
and valuable study, which will remain a definitive treatrhent of the subject. 

It has often been suggested that Pennsylvania has never played a part 
in national politics commensurate with her importance as a state, and vari- 
ous explanations have been offered for this from time to time. For the 
period under review Dr. Klein finds its causes in the factional fights of rival 
politicians, in the excessive sectionalism within the state, and in the personal 
prestige of President Jackson, which overshadowed the merits of every ques- 
tion of state advantage with which it came into conflict. He finds also that 
the aristocracy of birth and wealth in Pennsylvania was so occupied with 
commerce and finance that it did not enter politics to the extent that this 
class did elsewhere, particularly in the South. Thus politics was deprived 
of much of the best talent in the commonwealth, and the offices were filled 
mainly by the middle class of the population. Furthermore, the constitution 
of 1790 not only gave the governor large powers, especially of appointment, 
but made him eligible for three successive terms, which provisions proved 
to be a dividing influence, since his excessive powers invariably led to a 
movement to overthrow him before he became so strongly entrenched as to 
be invulnerable. Hardly had he taken his seat before he became a target 
for attacks from every quarter, not only from the opposition party but from 
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ambitious leaders within his own party as well. The result was that the 
governors emerged from office “so thoroughly besmirched with mud slung 
by antagonists or jealous partisans that they were useless for future political 
advancement”. Thus the governorship, which in other states has often been 
a steppingstone to political preferment, in this state wrought the destruction 
of those who were elected to it. From i790 to the present time no governor 
of Pennsylvania has ever entered the national cabinet, and only two of them 
Finlay and Bigler, ever became United States senators. 

In discussing racial factors in Pennsylvania with reference to politics, 
Dr. Klein is of the opinion that racial antagonism exerted no controlling 
influence in the politics of the time—a point of view that is open to some 
question, though true in the main. With regard to the three major racial 
groups in the state—the English, the Germans, and the Scotch-Irish—he 
rightly concludes that the Scotch-Irish were the ablest politicians and held 
the lion’s share of the offices, with the English a close second and the Ger- 
mans a rather poor third, 

Dr. Klein’s book is a work of solid merit and a worthwhile contribution 
to the history of American politics, It has an elaborate bibliography, a good 
index, and twelve maps, besides other illustrative material. Its format is satis- 
factory, and there appear to be no typographical errors. 

© Pennsylvania State College. Way.anp F. Dunaway. 


> 


Life in the Rocky Mountains: A Diary of Wanderings on the Sources of the 
Rivers Missouri, Columbia, and Colorado from February, 1830, to No- 
vember, 1835. By W. A. Ferris, Then in the Employ of the American 
Fur Company. Edited and with a Life of Ferris and a History of Explo- 
rations and Fur Trade by PauL C. Puiturps. (Denver: Fred A. Rosen- 
stock, Old West Publishing Company. 1940. Pp. xcv, 365. $5.00.) 
ALTHOUGH portions of this interesting and for the most part accurate 

narrative have long been known and used by historians, the recent recovery 
of missing numbers of the Western Literary Messenger made possible this 
complete republication of Ferris’s Life in the Rocky Mountains. It might 
have appeared in book form a century ago had not the publishing house of 
Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, to which the manuscript was submitted in 1836, 
already brought out Irving’s Astoria and just accepted the latter’s Adven- 
tures of Captain Bonneville. Life in the Rocky Mountains remained unpub- 
lished, consequently, until 1843, when, following short sketches printed in 
the previous year, the narrative was carried as a serial in the relatively ob- 
scure Western Literary Messenger, then edited by Ferris’s brother. 

The period 1830 to 1835, covered in the Ferris narrative, was marked 
by intense competition and steady financial decline among the Western fur 
companies. Since much of our knowledge of their activities in this period 
has come from the records and narratives of those employed by the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company, the Ferris narrative, besides being vivid but some- 
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what verbose, has the added merit of describing from the standpoint of 
the American Fur Company the incidents-of the struggle not.only against 
its commercial rivals but also against the Indians and the other hazards of 
‘the time. Ee i ton 

Especially interesting and valuable is the reproduction of a sketch map 
drawn by Ferris in 1836 covering the area in which his company operated 
and to which his travels refer, roughly western Wyoming, western Montana, 
northern Utah, and Idaho. The editor rightly describes this as one of the 
most accurate maps of the period, though it is not unlikely that equal or 
perhaps superior maps drawn by Ferris’s contemporaries may yet be un- 
earthed. 

The editor, by way of introduction, has supplied a biographical sketch 
of Ferris, including an account of his later years in Texas, and a brief essay 
on Rocky Mountain exploration and trade. The footnotes accompanying the 
narrative itself are for the most part informing, although some inaccuracies 
have crept in, such as the statement that the famous landmarks, the Three 
Buttes, are now called “Craters of the Moon” (p. 8, n. 24). A satisfactory 
index concludes the book. 

University of Idaho. Harrison Date. - 


The Rochester Historical Society Publications. Volume XVII. Part I, 
Foreign Travelers’ Notes on Rochester and the Genesee Country before 
1840; Part II, Nurseries, Farm Papers, and Selected Rochester Episodes. 
Bragg McKexvey, Editor. Compiled under the Supervision of Dexrer. 
Pérxins, City Historian. (Rochester: the Society. 1940. Pp. viii, 262. 
$4.00.) 

Tus volume is one of the most excellent in a long series of distinguished 
contributions to the history of Rochester and the fascinating Genesee coun- 
try. It reflects the interest and enthusiasm which have developed in recent 
years in the restudy of local history and provides a worthwhile mark toward 
which many more historical societies might aim. 

There is a prodigious amount of social history in these pages, many of — 
which contain extracts from the travel diaries and observations of British 
and Continental travelers. Dr. McKelvey and Mrs. Myrtle M. Handy have 
combed all the existing printed sources relative to travel in the Rochester 
region before 1840, and the result is interesting not only for the comments 
on early Rochester and its environs but as a cross section of foreign opinion 
of the United States in general during these years. The accounts are not 
carried beyond 1840, when the number of pilgrimages to the “Flour City” 
was rapidly diminishing, but enough of the earlier material is either quoted 
or paraphrased to give us an excellent picture of an American frontier com- 
munity of the 1820’s and ’30’s. The reader feels in these pages the feverish 
stirring of a frontier town, with its stump-strewn roads and yards, the hectic 
passage of the Buffalo stages, and the glittering opulence of the Eagle 
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Tavern, where the visiting gentry foregathered. We see something of canal- 
boat life (the Erie traversed the Genesee on a viaduct which was one of the 
wonders of the times), and there are fleeting glimpses of such “neighbor- 
ing” villages as Canandaigua‘and Geneva, which were stage stops on one 
of the main routes to the West. 

The second part of the volume contains Dr. McKelvey’s interesting his- 
tory of the nursery industry which flourished in and around Rochester until 
fairly recent times, a chapter which is probably unique in American social 
and economic history. Harriett Julia Naylor has also contributed a good 
chapter on the agricultural press of Rochester which supplements the ma- 
terial in Demaree’s recent American Agricultural Press. The two sections 
tell us a good deal about farming methods and journalism in the Genesee 
Valley before the Civil War. 

The volume as a whole is an excellent example of the intelligent use of 
local source material. Bingham’s edition of the travel accounts of visitors 
to the Niagara country, in the Buffalo Historical Society’s Publications 
series, is perhaps the nearest approach to McKelvey’s work, but the present 
volume exhibits the life of those lusty days to a greater degree. A series of 
illustrations, showing the falls of the Genesee at Rochester from contempo- 
rary drawings and engravings, provides a visual history of the cataract from 
about 1755 to 1840 and adds greatly to the beauty of the book. The typog- 
raphy and general format could probably not have been improved upon, 
making this Rochester Historical Society series one of the most notable of 
contemporary publishing ventures, 

Only a few insignificant slips were noted. A recite to the “New York 
State Historical Society, Publications, XXX” (p. 177) remains mystifying. 
A cumulative bibliography or separate bibliographies for the major con- 
tributions in the book would have made the source material more accessible 
to scholars and would have enhanced its reference value. 

Albany, New York. Gzorce W. Roacu. 


Robert Dale Owen: A Biography. By Ricnaro Wiitiam Leoporp, Instruc- 
tor in History, Harvard University. [Harvard Historical Studies.] 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 470. $4.50.) 

The Incorrigible Idealist: Robert Dale Owen in America. By Extnor Pan- 
coast and Anne E. Lincotn. (Bloomington: Principia Press. 1940. 
Pp, 150. $2.80.) 

Unmiz recently little accurate information about Robert Dale Owen had 
been made available to historians. The single reference to him in the Amer- 
` ican Nation series was wrong on almost every point. Later investigation 
. set things somewhat to rights, but a little conversational research indicates 
that he is still hardly more than a name. The appearance of two worthy 
biographies—the first solid volumes so far devoted to Owen—should end 
this lamentable condition. 
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* A life of Owen would be useful if only because ‘his career must have 
linked together more phenomena of American social history than that of 
any other public man, and the special merit of Dr. Leopold’s biography is 
that it illuminates this connection at every possible point. Thus as a young 
man Owen came to America in 1825 under the wing of his famous father, 
Robert Owen, to help found the latter’s experimental community at New 
Harmony, Indiana. Next, after the temporal (though not necessarily. the 
intellectual) failure of that experiment, he appeared in New York, where 
he conducted a freethought, feminist, anticlerical journal in association 
with Frances Wright, published the pioneer American tract on birth con- 
trol, and took part in the labor movement as an advocate of political action. 
All this, or most of it, stung the sacred cows into action and gave them a 
pretext ever afterward for bellowing against him. Returning to Indiana, 
Owen began a political career which carried him to the state legislature 
(1836-39) and then to Congress (1843-47). In state politics he helped to 
secure a modicum of aid for the public schools, the establishment of town- 
ship libraries, and improvements in the property rights of widows. On the 
national scene political ambition overshadowed his reforming zeal; his con- 
tribution to human progress during two terms in Congress whittles down 
to a part in founding the Smithsonian Institution, which he tried to make 
a center of popular education but only succeeded in burying in a cluttered 
Norman pile. His descriptive brochure on the building, however, places him 
in a more favorable light as the advocate of a distinctive American archi- 
tecture free from bondage to traditional European styles. 

On the slavery issue Owen at first took a compromise stand as befitted 
a party Democrat, in spite of his opposition to slavery in principle. With 
the outbreak of the war, however, he rallied to the Northern cause. His 
pamphlets on union and emancipation circulated widely; his ideas on the 
latter subject may even have influenced Lincoln’s proclamation. Before the 
end of the war Owen served on the Freedmen’s Commission and did valu- 
able work on a commission to audit and adjust the claims of munitions 
manufacturers, His last political effort was to propose a Fourteenth Amend- 
ment which would have guaranteed the suffrage to Negroes; the plan had 
influential support though it failed of adoption. 

The remainder of Owen’s life was spent for the most part in promoting 
spiritualism. As a former agnostic he professed to approach the subject with 
scientific detachment; two books on ghostly phenomena won him an inter- 
national reputation, and his researches appeared in the respectable pages of 
the Atlantic Monthly. But a bad choice of mediums brought sudden ridicule 
upon him and caused the Aélantic to shrink away from the dubious enter- 
prise, It did not, however, disturb his own faith, and he died in the arms of 
spiritualism in 1878. ` 

“Versatile” is the word most frequently used by the present authors to 
describe their subject. But in Dr. Leopold’s opinion this quality was a 
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hindrance to Owen’s success. Considering his gifts, this may have been so,- 
for neither of these biographies rates Owen as a man of supreme talent. 
Bath, however, claim for him a number of solid achievements.and regard 
his present eclipse as unjustified. The authors make much of Owen’s skill 


‘as a writer and controversialist, of his “fund of anecdote”, his “dry, engaging 


humor”, his brilliant, sparkling, epigrammatic style. One of the best ways 
to restore Owen's fame might have been to exploit this treasury. Yet it must 
be confessed that little of his radiance shines through these biographies, 
either in direct quotation or at second hand. In fact his critics seem to have 
given better than he returned. , 

Though much less comprehensive than Dr. Leopold’s work, the Pan- 
coast and Lincoln volume supplements it at some points and should not 
be overlooked on account of its briefness. The shorter study, however, un- 
fortunately lacks an index. 

New York University. Donato O. WAGNER. 


Federal Control of the Western Apaches, 1848-1886. By Rapu Heprick 
Oce. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 1940. Pp. viii, 
259. $2.00.) 

Tuis is the story, related with exceptional thoroughness and impartiality, 
of how the Apache Indians were dealt with from the time of their passing 
from under the jurisdiction of Mexico to that of the United States in 1848 
to the capture of Chief Gerónimo in 1886. Besides being a historical narra- 
tive of absorbing interest it is, in the breadth and completeness of its scope 
and in its observations upon official conduct and policies, a treatise on United 
States-Indian relations, scholarly in the highest degree. 

In his search for facts and enlightenment upon them the author explored 
every imaginable avenue of information, such, for example, as the ingoing 
and outgoing correspondence of the War and Interior departments and 
their several bureaus, likewise: the newspaper files of this and that library 


-or historical society. The result is, at times, startling. From the beginning 
.to the end of his findings there are certain things that stand out in stark 


nakedness, making the very title of the book seem ironical. Witness the 
failure of the Federal government to take a long-range view that would 
permit it to measure up to its responsibilities to a subject people; its power- 
lessness to resist local pressure from the forces of aggression, corruption, and 
spoliation; and, finally, its failure to eliminate once for all the divided 
authority, the rivalry between civil and military agencies, which, more than 
anything else, precluded it from ever formulating a constructive native policy 
to which it was willing to compel compliance or itself, for any great length 
of time, to adhere, 

In strong contrast to civilians and to military men, volunteers and regu- 
lars, who urged relentless war even to the point of extermination and obsti- 
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“nately. refused to condone, no matter what the extenuating circumstances, 
-figure a few who had more of the milk of human kindness in their make- 
` up, more’ of the sense of plain ordinary justice. In the fifties there was Dr. 
Michael Steck and in the seventies, John P. Clum. There was also the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, who tried hard and did something toward amelio- 
rating a-disgraceful and terrible situation. Inadequacy of funds contributed 
much to an almost universal and deplorable inadequacy in all things else. 
Final defeat for the Apaches was, of course, inevitable; but the struggle was 
long drawn out, and the end, when it came, must have brought relief to 
conquered and conquerors alike. 
Aberdeen, Washington. ANNIE HELOIsSE ABEL HENDERSON. 


John Lothrop Motley: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibli- 
ography, and Notes. By Cuesrer Penn Hicsy, Professor of History, 
University of Wisconsin, and B. T. Scnanrz, Instructor in English, Col- 
gate University. [American Writers Series, Harry Hayden Clark, Gen- 
eral Editor.] (New York: American Book Company. 1939. Pp. clxi, 482. 
$1.25.) 

Francis Parkman: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliogra- 
phy, and Notes. By Wirzur L. Scuramm, Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Iowa. [American Writers Series.] (Ibid. 1938. Pp. cxliv, 
498. $1.25.) 

Ir is, of course, no surprise that the three historians included in a series 
devoted to American writers are Motley, Parkman, and Prescott, The vol- 
ume on Prescott has been announced for early publication. If the historical 
profession were today to select for a historical Hall of Fame the American 
historians who have displayed the greatest power and skill as scholars, only 
Parkman of these three would receive many votes. But if, as is the case, the 
criteria of selection were standards of scholarship that command respect 
among scholars and literary qualities that entitle the histories to be treated 
as American literature, these three authors would almost certainly be chosen 
with only Henry Adams as a dangerous competitor. This fact could be 
made, and indeed has often been made, the subject of historiographical 
discussion. 

These two volumes were prepared according to a common plan. In each 
case there is an essay, amounting to over one hundred pages and containing, 
in addition to a biographical sketch, an analysis of the historian’s political 
and social philosophy and an evaluation of his scholarly and literary achieve- 
ments. Then follow, after a bibliography, selections from letters, diary, and 
minor writings, and finally, occupying the bulk of each book, selections 
from the histories. Passages from all of the histories are included. They are 
unconnected by any text or summaries. They are in most instances under 
five pages in length. 
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Since this series is obviously intended for-use in university classes, the 
volumes should be judged not as contributions ‘for scholars but as instru- 
ments for teachers. The introductory essays are certainly valuable for stu- 
dents, but the rest of each volume is of little or no value. History cannot be 
understood or appreciated as literature when broken into small pieces which 
have no connection with each other. History is a story, and there must be 
unity, continuity, and development. Who would not prefer to have a stu- 
dent hear an entire Beethoven symphony rather than a disconnected series 
of measures taken from all of Beethoven’s compositions? Surely students 
would gain a better understanding of Parkman and Motley as historians 
and as literary artists by reading any one volume instead of the same num- 
ber of pages of unrelated fragments from all their histories. This is true 
even though the fragments have been carefully selected so as to include 
the passages containing the most dramatic action, the most colorful scenes, 
and the most brilliant portraits of the actors. 

To scholars the introductory essays alone have any value, for the reprint- 
ing of even obscure items, such as Motley’s address on “Historic Progress 

-and American Democracy”, is merely a convenience. The extent of the 
scholarly contribution made is limited by the fact that the introductions 
were written primarily for students and are frankly based on existing 
scholarly literature. There is in each, but especially in the Motley essay, a 
laudable exposition of the ideas and prepossessions that the historians ab- 
sorbed from the intellectual atmosphere in which they lived. Yet the space 
devoted to these subjects is too limited to permit a significant contribution 
to be made, In the Motley essay there are several annoying repetitions and 
a few footnotes so pedantic that even a professor will wince. 

University of Washington. W. SrorL Horr. 


The Letters of John Fiske, Edited by his Daughter, Erne. F. Fisk, (New 

York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. 706. $7.50.) 

Wee this collection contains many letters not hitherto published, there 
are numerous omissions of letters which appear or to which allusions are 
made in Clark’s Life and Letters of John Fiske. Conspicuous among the 
omissions are letters which Fiske wrote to distinguished men in England. 
Mrs. Fisk, in most cases, includes only the replies, which thus lose a part 
of their meaning, and places them as enclosures with letters which Fiske 
wrote to his wife or to his mother or to others, Assuming apparently that 
‘the letters are self-explanatory, Mrs. Fisk offers no preface or introduction 
and gives scarcely any assistance along the way in placing names and allu- 
sions. In the entire volume there are only about a dozen very brief notes. 

So many of the letters in Mrs. Fisk’s collection appear also in Clark’s 
work that extended comparisons are possible and are likely to shock readers 
sensitive to textual variations. Here are some specimens: 
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Clark ° 
“Terriblelll” (I, 44) 
“Grandma” (I, 62)° 


- “After the time of Henry Eno leav- 
ing here—which will be the last of 
next month, I shall commence the 
freshman studies . . .” (I, 64) 
“May 26th, 1857.” 
“My dear Mother,—” 

. “ete, etc, etc.” (I, 72) 


“T am perfectly in love with Lewes.” 
(I, 481) 

“He [Lyell] is probably from 80 to 
85 years old.” (I, 491) 


In letters to his wife Fiske frequently 
refers to himself as “Hezzy” 


“Hezzy’s back in London!” (I, 526) 


“Huxley seems to have taken a great 
fancy to Hezzy.” (I, 486) 


“ ‘pickerwows’ of it” (I, 509) 
“Tell Mrs. McKenzie...” (1,514) 


“Thursday evening called at the 
’orrid ’Uxleys’.” (I, 529) 

Many times the Huxleys are called 
the ’orrid ’Uxleys’ 


” 


“After this magnificent repast .. . 
(I, 530) 

“terremenjuously” (IL, 120) 
“Wednesday, June 1x, 1879. Anni- 


versary of the day when I first met 
you, my angel . . .” (II, 126) 
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“Terrible!” (p. 2) 

“Mr. Lewis” (p. 9) 


“The last of July I shall begin the 
freshman studies for Yale .. .” 


(p.11) 


“May 17, 1857.” 
“Dear Mother:” 
. “and so on.” (pp. 14-15) 


i 
“I am perfectly bewitched with 
Lewes.” (p.261) 

t 


“He is eighty six years old.” (p. 292) | 
“Hezzy” becomes*“T” or “me” 


“I am back in London.” (p. 327) 


“Huxley also seems to have taken a 
great fancy to me.” (p. 280) 


“pictures of it” (p. 317) 
“Tell Mrs. Anderson . . .” (p.320) 


“Thursday evening I called at Hux- 
ley’s.” (p. 329) 
Has no ’orrid ’Uxleys’ 


“After dining ...” (p. 329) 


“tremendously” (p. 386) 


“Wednesday, June rr. Anniversary 
of the day when I first met you, my 


peerless beauty .. .” (p. 389) 


In Mrs. Fisk’s collection the letters run on with no hint of any omissions 
or interpolations or departures from the actual texts. In Clark’s work such 
niceties of editing are so carefully observed as to raise a suspicion that Mrs. 


Fisk has felt free to interpolate information nok found in the texts, to im- 
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prove her father’s choice of words, to translate pet names and. playful ex- 
pressions into more dignified equivalents, and to rephrase wherever neces- 
sary to preserve continuity. It would be unfair to say that, as compared with 
Clark, Mrs. Fisk has spoiled any of her father’s letters, but she has certainly 
in places reduced their exuberance. It is not unfair to say that the many 
letters which, Mrs. Fisk has added to those previously published throw new 
light on Fiske’s versatility and furnish fresh examples of his literary charm. 
Her collection should be gratefully received by a wide public. But neither 
her volume nor Clark’s panegyric can satisfy a critical reader of Fiske’s 
works. l 
Columbia University. HENRY JOHNSON. 


Cadiz to Cathay: The Story of the Long Struggle for a Waterway across 
the American Isthmus. By Mires P. DuVat, yr., Commander, United 
States Navy. [Stanford Books in World Politics, Graham Stuart, Edi- 
tor.] (Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1940. Pp. xix, 554. 
$5.00.) 

Tuts is a comprehensive, well-documented diplomatic study. Commander 
DuVal begins by tracing the evolution of the Isthmian canal idea from 1502 
to 1850, He then treats the development of the United States canal policy 
from 1850 to the passage of the Spooner Act, including considerable mate- 
rial on certain leaders responsible for the choice of the Panama route. All 
of this is accomplished in the first 170 pages. 

The next hundred pages are devoted to the negotiation and rejection of 
the Hay-Herrán Treaty. The same amount of space is required for’ the 
Panama Revolution of 1903—-antecedents, execution, recognition of the new 
state, and early independence difficulties. One chapter suffices for the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty. The chapter “In Perspective” concludes the treatise. 

The appendixes (sixty-four pages) include texts of all the relevant canal 
treaties (1846-1936); John Bassett Moore’s famous memorandum of August 
2, 1903; and President Theodore Roosevelt’s proposed message recommend- 
ing the seizure of the Panama route in case of Colombia’s failure to co- 
operate. The fifteen-page bibliography indicates familiarity with the prin- 
cipal source materials. The index is adequate. 

The extensive use of the Herrán Papers (at Georgetown University) 
helps in the understanding of the Colombian side of the negotiations of 
1901-1903, though the Colombian nineteenth century background is much 
neglected, These papers, however, might have been better “digested”. The 
constant use of long quotations gives the impression of “padding” and adds 
little to the value of the study. Since the author evidently spent much time 
in research in Washington, it is not clear why he relied almost wholly on 
published government documents—the originals were in the National Ar- 
chives—and why he did so litle work among the newspapers and periodi- 
cals except for the period of 1902-1904. Engineering and geographical peri- 
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odicals of the late nineteenth century contain much pertinent canal material. 

There are other shortcomings which the present reviewer feels com- 
pelled to mention. The United States delegates did not arrive at the Panama 
Congress (1826) too late (pp. 26, 425). They never arrived—one died en 
route from Bogotá, the other never left the United States, The construction 
of an Isthmian canal was not a part of Polk’s policy (p. 35). He-never con- 
sidered it necessary to negotiate the Treaty of 1846. The truth is the treaty 
was negotiated without instructions and submitted to the Senate with presi- 
dential misgivings. 

Commander DuVal makes no mention of the United States-Nicaragua 
canal negotiations of 1876-77. Nor does he seem to suspect that the Congress 
for the Consideration of an Interoceanic Canal (Paris, 1879) was “packed” 
in favor of De Lessep’s Panama project. He seems objective enough in trac- 
ing the activities of Dr. Amador, William Nelson Cromwell, John Bassett 
Moore, even President Theodore Roosevelt, but Philippe Bunau-Varilla com- 
pletely captivates him. Few historians question the ability of this wily French 
engineer-diplomat, but many question his disinterestedness in the Panama 
affair ‘and especially his own account of his great deeds. 

Finally, most students of diplomacy would disagree with Commander 
DuVal’s conclusions that circumstances forced the United States’ hand in 
1903 (p. 431); that Roosevelt did not “take” Panama but was “taken” by 
it (p. 444). 

Yet this study is valuable and timely. Although it contains little that is 
new or revolutionary, it does present a very complicated story in an ex- 
tremely readable form. 

Berea College. E. Taytor Parks. i 


William. E. Chandler, Republican. By Leon Burr RicHarpson. [American 
Political Leaders, edited by Allan Nevins.] (New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 1940. Pp. xiii, 758. $5.00.) 

Witam E. Chandler of New Hampshire, not an unusually useful or 
important statesman, is likely to take high rank as a specimen because of 
his great care in preserving the detailed record of his long career as a politi- 
cal tactician. Few politicians have had either the orderly habits which lead 
to the accumulation of letter files or perhaps the complete frankness and 
certainty of their own virtue which might make them ready to let posterity 
look at the record. But Chandler had both a sense for order and a conviction 
of rectitude. In the elaborate collections which Professor Richardson has 
found in the Library of Congress and in the New Hampshire Historical 
Society the behavior of the politician is fully preserved. In this book it is 
displayed as completely as could be desired—how completely may be real- 
ized if one considers the poverty of documentation for such of his contem- 
poraries‘as Marcus Alonzo Hanna and Matthew Stanley Quay. 

In his old age, being something of a “mosquito”, Chandler made politi- 
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cal virtue his aeie, handling it sometimes so as to make it less attractive - 
than the vice which it confronted. In his earlier and more active life none 
need say that his political influence was vicious. It was, however, of his time 
and intensely practical, It was grounded upon his firm conviction. that only. 
the Republican party was fit to rule. A suitable majority on ‘election day was 
a condition precedent for this rule. In the ways and means of procuring ` 
these majorities Chandler was a past master. He got little out of it directly 
for himself; though in the intervals between periods of party activity his 
services as open lobbyist made him financially independent. 

Acting promptly when the returns from the election of 1876 came in, | 
he may have saved the presidency from Tilden; and the action may have 
been due to his being on the spot with a head crowded with practicalities 
mastered in the management of four presidential contests. Professor Rich- 
ardson presents material for a better understanding than we have hitherto 
had of the case for Hayes and for a strengthening of the suspicion that in 
- spite of general fraud and open intimidation no serious injustice was done 
to the Democratic candidate. 

There is fresh material, too, on the genesis of the new American navy, 
which took its start while Chandler was Secretary in the cabinet of Arthur. 
We have had, since that day, plenty of experience of the damage which the 
uninformed and the malicious may do to the managers of American pre- 
paredness. The story here uncovered tends to restore confidence in the good 
faith of those who had to start from scratch and work with what they had 
in the building of an American unit of defense. 

In the Senate and during his “lameduck” service on the ia Treaty 
Claims Commission Chandler rounded out his active public life, making at 
every step a record of his procedure. His world left him while he had nearly 
two decades of life to go; he saw another leader, Gallinger, capture his state; 
he was forgotten before he died. But his record should be studied by those 
who wish to understand the ethic and practice of American politics in the 
half century after the Civil War. Professor Richardson has arranged the 
story clearly and dispassionately. 

University of California. Frepertc L. Paxson. 


The Correspondence between Benjamin Harrison and James G. Blaine, 
1882-1893. Collected and edited by Auserr T. Vorwizzr, Professor of 
History, Ohio University. [Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society.} (Philadelphia: the Society. r940. Pp. xii, 314. $3.50.) 

THis interesting collection of some 350 items of correspondence between 
the two dominating Republican figures of our politics in the decade of the 
1880’s may be taken as a prolegomenon to the full-length biography of Ben- 
jamin Harrison which, we understand, Professor Volwiler has in prepara- 
tion. Although there are one letter of 1882 and a half-dozen letters of 1884, 
the important political correspondence actually covers the years 1888-92. It 
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jeres dearly, tie embdrrassment felt by Blaine’s family aad friends at hav- 
ing their idol relegated to a second place in the party which he had led for a 
` score of years ‘and, furnishes a progressive comment on the estrangement be- 
tween the President and his Secretary of State which was to end in the curt 
resignation of the latter and his ill-advised contesting of the Republican 
` nomination of 1892 with his chief. : 

Professor Volwiler-notes the difficulty presented by the disparity between 
‘the mass of carefully preserved material in the Harrison Papers and the 
skimpy remains of Blaine’s correspondence that are discoverable. For ex- 
ample, we have less than a thousand items in the Blaine Papers in the 
Library of Congress as compared with seventy thousand in the Harrison 
Papers. Blaine was accustomed to write in his own hand and seldom made 
copies of his letters. As for the mass of correspondence which he had ac- 
cumulated through many years, he gave instructions to his secretary, Louis 
Dent, one day in 1891 to take it all.out and burn it. It is hardly surprising, _ 
therefore, that we have in the Blaine Papers only twenty-five letters to him 
from Harrison. The perusal of the Blaine-Harrison correspondence is some- 
thing like listening to one end of a telephone conversation. 

Professor Volwiler in his introduction calls attention to the similarity 
between the strained relations of Blaine and Harrison and those of Tyler 
and Webster, Taft and Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson and Bryan, and Frank- 
lin. Roosevelt: and Alfred’ Smith. Particularly apt is his quotation from 
Blaine’s own’ ‘I'wenty Years of Congress (written before his rivalry with 
Harrison developed), scoring Buchanan for the humiliating terms on which 
he consented to enter’ President ‘Polk’s cabinet. The closing words of the 
quotation might be applied to Blaine’s estimate of his own position (cer- 
tainly to his wife’s and friends’ estimate of it) in the years of his incum-’ 
bency of the same office that Buchanan held: “Mr. Buchanan was an older 
man than Mr. Polk, was:superior to him intellectually, had seen a longer 
and more varied pubi service, and: enjoyed a higher personal standing 
throughout the country.” 

Just after Blaine’s death on January 27, 1893 (nearly eight months, ad 
not “six”, as Volwiler says, after his resignation), President Harrison began 
the composition of a memorandum which was to review the relations be- 
tween him and his Secretary of State, possibly as an offset to the biography 
of Blaine which his relative, Gail Hamilton, was preparing. Professor Vol- 
wiler prints (pp. 294-303) as much of this “Private Memoranda” as Harrison 
completed, which unfortunately covered only the presidential campaign of 
1888, the selection of the cabinet, and a single paragraph on the beginning 
of Blaine’s work in the State Department. Mr. Harrison (now retired from 
the presidency) was urged to complete the document, but for reasons best 
known to himself he got no further than outlining the topics (pp. 302-303) 
which remained to be treated. ` 

‘Columbia University. ~ | . Davip S. Muzzey. 
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Norwegian Migration to America: The American Transition, By THEODORE 
C. Brecren, Dean of the Graduate School in the University of Minne- 
sota, [Publications of the Norwegian-American Historical Association. ] 
(Northfield: the Association. 1940. Pp. xii, 655. $3.50.) 

` Ar the end of this book, speaking of the Norse-American Centennial 

(1925), Dean Blegen declares: “It was now evident that the time had come 
. for an integrated program of collecting, editing, and scholarly writing . . . 
employing the professional techniques and standards of modern historical 
research.” Thus was born the Norwegian-American Historical Association, 
credit for whose monumental production Dean Blegen charmingly gives to 
others without even mentioning himself, though in the capacity of manag- 
ing editor he, more than anyone else, deserves it. 

In his earlier volume, Norwegian Migration to America, 1825- 1866; the 
author described the origins and development of the earlier Norwegian emi- 
_ gration; here he follows the migration through its climax to virtual conclu- 
_ sion but emphasizes what is more important—and for the first time in the 
best traditions of historical scholarship—namely, the adjustments made by 
the body of Norwegian immigrants to the American environment. 

Obviously, the first problem confronting the immigrant was that of 
achieving a sound economic basis for existence in the New World. Difficult 
as this might be for the individual during the first few years, it is clear from 
Blegen’s book that the Norwegian immigrant group could hardly, with all 
the wisdom of Solomon, have chosen a more fortunate century for the ad- 
vancement of their economic fortunes in America than that of 1825-1925. 
Free land, industrial expansion, and a booming commerce provided almost 
unlimited opportunities, though for the most part Norwegian immigrants 
‘and their children lacked the capital for success in industry and large-scale 
commerce. 

So predominant was the religious interest among Norwegian-Americans 
of the first and second generations that other cultural interests may be said 
to have been incidental thereto. Unceasing theological controversy, often on 
a very abstract basis, as, e.g., the slavery controversy, whetted argumenta- 
tive and analytical qualities. The pastors, particularly in the synod, boldly 
assumed theological and cultural leadership; and yet the undercurrent of 
lay determination not to submit to clerical dominance, very strong in Nor- 
way, showed itself clearly both in the discussions concerning slavery and in 
those concerning public versus parochial schools. 

Reading Dean Blegen’s excellent chapters on the immigrant press, schools, 
cultural frontiers, politics, and folkways, the reviewer finds it significant 
that in these respects the emergence of the common man in Norway itself 
coincided chronologically with immigrant foundations in America. From 
this important point of view it is almost an error to speak of an “old coun- 
try” and a “new country”. Thus, perhaps, is most plausibly explained the 
prompt entrance of Norwegian pioneers into American political life. 
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This volume constitutes a rhajor contribution to American history. The 
format and craftsmanship of the book are very good; typographical errors 
are practically not to be found. One curious omission from the discussion 
of music among the Norwegian-Americans is noted: Professor Carlo A. 
Sperati and his Luther College Concert Band. They have made a substantial 
contribution to the field of instrumental music. The author’s complete tech- 
nical competence and professional integrity are evident upon every page. 
When other national groups in the United States find themselves historians 
of equal stature, future Americans will be able to understand their origins. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. B. J. Hovpez. 


The Immigrant in American History. By Marcus Ler Hansen. Edited with 
` a Foreword by Arruur M. Scutxestncrr. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. xi, 230. $2.50.) 

Marcus Lee Hansen knew that both Europe and America must be the 
field of research for anyone who would master the history of American im- 
migration. Himself the son of immigrant parents, he had a burning desire 
to make a final evaluation of the role of the immigrant in American history. 
His research in Europe and in this country extended over many years and 
provided him with an almost incredible mass of detail from which his mus- 
ing mind sought to distill the meaning of this overwhelming phenomenon 
of “mankind in motion”. He painted on a broad canvas, He had a vivid 
historical imagination, but he never lost the balance of a scholar or general- 
ized without adequate supporting data. He ventured successfully into what 
he called “that dim continent of knowledge called social history”. 

This collection of essays is Hansen at his mature best, The essays are 
the mellow fruit of years of study and reflection. They are written in a 
charming style, warmed with deep understanding of the hopes and aspira- 
tions, successes and failures, of the people from many lands who helped to 
build America and whose lives Hansen knew from firsthand observation 
and experience, 

Five of these essays are published here for the first time. The first is 
entitled “Migrations Old and New”. “The Odyssey of the Emigrant” is a 
moving account of the journey from the old home to the new and is told 
in such simple, human terms that one almost overlooks the fact that it is 
based on a detailed study of thousands of records that throw light on immi- 
gration and the immigrant traffic. The essay on “Immigration and Expan- 
sion” describes the immigrants as “fillers in” in the expansion of America, 
in accordance with the Turner thesis. In “Immigration and Democracy” 
Hansen concludes that the immigrant was the champion of the American 
system of free enterprise, a capitalist at heart, and a stabilizer of American 
democracy. “Immigration and Culture”, one of the best essays in the book, 
is concerned with those elusive factors that have influenced the growth of 
American culture, and only a reader who is himself thoroughly familiar 
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with this field of research will wholly appreciate the vast amount of specific 
facts that have been woven so unobtrusively into Hansen’s account. | 

` Space will not permit detailed comment‘on the remaining essays. The 
one on “Immigration and Puritanism” is reprinted from Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Studies and “The Second Colonization of New England” from the 
New England Quarterly. “Migration across the Northern Border” was ex- 
panded into a book, The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples, 
which was published posthumously in 1940. The concluding essay on “Im- 
migration as a Field for Historical Research” first appeared in this Review 
about fifteen years ago. It will be reread many times, for it contains a list 
of topics and suggestions for further research sufficient to keep an army of 
scholars busy for: many years to come. Hansen saw the problem steadily 
and saw it whole. 

Oberlin College. — Cart WITTKE. 


The American Nation: A History of the United States from 1865 to the 
Present. By Jonn D. Hicks, Professor of History in the University of 
Wisconsin. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1941. Pp. xvii, 733, liii. 
$3.50.). 

Recent America: A History of the United States since 1900. By Henry Bam- 
rorp Parkes. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell ame (1941. Pp. r 
664. $4.50.) 

Turse two admirable textbooks of recent E history have a great 
deal in common and may be considered as typical representatives of some 
recent trends in textbook construction. They are factual, objective in tone, 
frank and courageous in their dealing with recent problems and national 
scandals, interested primarily in ‘economic developments and social welfare 
rather than in wars or party politics. Mechanically they are almost perfect, 
with good bibliographies, conyenient charts and tables, adequate indexes, 


` and attractive formats. Errors, whether of the printer or the author, are at 


a minimum. 

But the resemblance goes even deeper. I have called both books “objec 
tive”, and so they are in the sense of avoiding the open praise of certain 
inca, parties, and movements or the direct disparagement of others. It is 
no longer the fashion to write in the manner of Froude or Macaulay and’ 
call one man a hero and another-a villain. A textbook, however, if it is 
more than a chronicle or a manual of dates and events, almost always has 
some underlying philosophy which can be read between the lines if not in 
them; and it is impossible to mistake the sympathy of both authors for ten- 
dencies that are commonly labeled “liberal” or “progressive” as contrasted 
with those which are usually termed “conservative” and “traditional”, A 
New Dealer will peruse either text with more pleasure than an Old Dealer. 
We Americans, like the British, have a “Whig tradition” in history weung, 
followed by most of the best practitioners. 
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There are, of course, differences in the textbooks, though they are less 
striking than the resemblances.'Professor Hicks, whose volume supplements 
his The Federal Union, carries: the story from 1865 to the third election of 
President Roosevelt; Mr. Parkes begins his actual narrative with the twen- 
tieth century, though he has several introductory survey chapters which 
treat the nineteenth century as a background to the new time. Professor 
Hicks has a single bibliography at the end and makes much use of charts 
and cartograms throughout the text; Mr. Parkes, on the contrary, has chap- 
ter bibliographies and groups his statistical tables at the end of the book. 
Perhaps the most important difference is that Mr. Parkes is more of a 
generalizer. It is characteristic that whereas Professor Hicks ends his volume 
with’ an account of the r940 election, Mr. Parkes closes his with a discussion 
of the relative strength of “traditionalism” and “instrumentalism” in the 
American national philosophy. 

University of Michigan. . ` PRESTON SLOSSON. 


John D. Rockefeller: The Heroic Age of American Enterprise. By ALLAN 
Nevins. Two volumes. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1940. Pp. 
xiii, 683; x, 747. $7.50.) , 

Tue goal which Professor Nevins set for himself in this biography was 
to review all the transactions of Rockefeller’s life, “both candidly and care- 
fully, without prejudices or preconceptions”. To this end he devoted his 
energies to the examination of a prodigious quantity of source material, 
much of which had never been exploited before. In addition to the already 
well-thumbed volumes of committee reports and judicial proceedings, he 
has made use of a greater quantity of pamphlet, periodical, newspaper, and 
manuscript material than any previous writer on the subject, and he has 
had free access to the Rockefeller family papers. It seems evident that the: 
author could never have performed this herculean task without assistance, 
and he is at pains to point out his indebtedness to a long list of collaborators. 
But his brand is upon every page, and the final judgments are distinctly 
his own. Rockefeller, he concludes, has been overblamed by his enemies 
and overpraised by his friends. He was neither sinner nor saint, The “prime 
significance” of his career lies in the fact that “he was a bold innovator in 
both industry and philanthropy; that he brought to the first a great unifying 
idea, which he insisted should be thoroughly tested, and to the second a 

“stronger, more expert, and more enduring type of organization” (II, 714). 

That Rockefeller has captivated his biographer seems not open to doubt. 
Mr. Nevins likes and admires the leading hero of America’s “heroic age”. 
He admits that young Rockefeller thought “more of business than of books” 
and that he lacked a “broad or rich view of life”. But all this the author 
explains by means of the Rockefeller family tree (which he has been at 
great pains to explore) and the “pinching effects of the frontier”. From his 
ancestors and from his environment young Rockefeller acquired “caution, 
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reticence, forethought, and acquisitiveness” (I, 76). Like many another 
wide-awake young man of his time he saw in “the development of the 
resources of the half-explored continent” an .opportunity and a challenge. 
. Business was a “great game”—the one really great American game—and 
for those who played for high stakes the profits were more incidental than 
important. Rockefeller was rewarded with astounding success, and he won 
astounding profits; but his real interest lay, so Mr. Nevins believes, in cre- 
ating order where once only chaos had reigned, in producing an economic 
engine that would work and work efficiently. 

The somewhat dubious methods by which Rockefeller built up his great 
trust are by no means lost on the author, who confesses, for example, that 
although the “brutally aggressive rebate-contracts” of the South Improve- 
ment Company “were quite outside the pale of business ethics, even in 
that loose period”, Mr. Rockefeller “sincerely persuaded himself that the 

.. scheme was just” (I, 336). But in general Mr. Nevins holds that the 
role of the Standard, as it approached monopoly, was primarily that of the 
“benevolent policeman” whose duty it was to discipline the railroads and 
to maintain order among the pipe-line owners, the producers, and the re- 
finers. Restrictions on competition, even at the expense of eliminating the 
weak, are condoned because they paved the way for “a less chaotic and 
incalculable system”. Procedures that a generation later would have been 
regarded as unthinkable are defended as the inevitable by-products of the 
“heroic age of American enterprise”, which, like the buccaneering age of 
Drake and Hawkins, was free to improvise its rules of conduct as it went 
along. Not until gasoline supplanted kerosene as the principal output of 
the refineries did Standard relax its grasp. Then, with the assurance that 
its big-business competitors would not indulge in “irresponsible” and “sav- 
agely destructive” practices, it stood ready at last to live and let live (II, 
430). Needless to say, this rosy picture of Rockefeller’s rule contrasts 
markedly with the opinions of such “muckrakers” as Ida M. Tarbell and 
such later investigators as Gustavus Myers and J. T. Flynn. The observer 
from the side lines is apt to believe that if Rockefeller’s critics have over- 
played their hands, so also has his chief defender, Mr. Nevins. 

To many readers of these volumes the fact that Rockefeller retired from 
the active direction of Standard Oil policy as early as 1897 will come as a - 
surprise. Although he retained the office of president for many years after 
the turn of the century, the actual direction of Standard affairs had by this ` 
time passed to John D. Archbold and others, who were technically in sub- 
ordinate positions (II, 428). The result was unfortunate for Rockefeller’s 
reputation, since as head of the corporation he was charged with many 
crimes of which he knew nothing. During these years he was turning his 
attention more and more actively to philanthropy. Always a giver from 
conviction, he now studied how best he might give largely and well. He 
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was by no means the first to engage in systematic philanthropy, but Mr. 
Nevins is on safe ground when he insists that Rockefeller planned and 
` organized his gifts both thoughtfully and conscientiously. The huge foun- 
dations that he and his son caused to be set up became indeed “models for . 
large-scale philanthropy in this and other lands” (II, 713). 

Mr. Nevins’s style is felicitoys, and interest in his work holds up sur- 
prisingly well in view of its length. There are times, however, when the 
reader begins to wonder if this experienced writer, like so many graduate 
students, simply cannot bear to sacrifice any of his notes. Half as long, the 
book would have been twice as good. Sometimes, as in Volume I, page 476, 
the author’s imagination gets going in a thoroughly unhistorical fashion. 
One wonders, too, if economists will feel satisfied with his rather sketchy 
view of how the Standard Oil Company really conducted its business. But 
by and large this is a most important contribution to American history and 
one of which its author may well feel proud. 

University of Wisconsin. Jonn D. Hicks. 


The American Impact on Great Britain, 1898-1914: A Study of the United 
States in World History. By Ricnaro Hearucote HeinneL, Department 
of History, University of Pennsylvania, (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1940. Pp. ix, 439. $4.00.) 

Dr. Heindel has produced a remarkable book, “one of the first efforts 
on a broad scale to see how one nation gets its ideas about another, and 
what use one nation makes of another’s experience”. He recognizes fully 
the fact of parallelism—that correspondence may “be due to the same 
causes acting in both countries rather than to any direct influence”—a recog- 
nition that increases the value of his work as an objective study in what is 
very largely a new field of research, 

The period selected is 1898-1914, after the Spanish-American War had 
stimulated attention to the United States in many fields besides diplomacy. 
The method adopted was “field study”, seventeen thousand miles of travel, 
including over eight hundred selected and prearranged interviews, in addi- 
tion to a “documentation approfondie”, to use a phrase once so popular 
at Geneva. 

The result of these researches is an objective study of the “American 
impact on Great Britain”, i.e. “knowledge of or interest in the United 
States, the opinions and attitudes about it, and the imitation, modification 
or use of the American example”. 

The chapter headings hardly do justice to the treatment of the subject 
matter. “The American Peril”, “Business Not as Usual”, and “The Indus- 
trial Giant” contain a penetrating analysis of the impact of American in- 
dustry and commerce upon British industry and commerce. “Pleasure or 
Something” is a careful exposé of the influence exerted by American films 
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on Britons, young and old. There seems no reason why this subject should 
be so titled and separated from the two chapters dealing with “The Ameri- 
can Impact in British Social and Cultural History”. 

The information is there, however, on almost every conceivable subject— 
naval strategy, American furniture, tariffs, low flash point oil, trade unions, 
the law of contract, Anglo-American historical conference, the drama, Sun- 
day schools, hospital construction, divorce. The notes at the end of each 
chapter give the fullest references to books and magazines, to the daily and 
weekly press, and to writers and speakers of every social and intellectual 
type. 

The book is, therefore, particularly wholesome for an Englishman. He 
reads therein the foolish and prejudiced statements of his fellow country- 
men as well as their wise and penetrating judgments. He realizes, as never 
before, the profound influence that this country has exercised upon his 
native land. He may be tempted sometimes to doubt the value of some of 
the evidence produced or the extent to which the opinions quoted repre- 
sented a serious body of British thought or permeated British opinion to 
any substantial extent. But he cannot refuse to admit the impact. And it is 
the impact that Dr. Heindel set out to demonstrate. 

To American historians Dr. Heindel seems to issue a challenge—to 
investigate more fully the effect of their country’s thoughts and actions 
on other nations. “We are not likely to understand or recognize our own 
nationalism until we estimate its force upon other nations.” At all events 
he has produced a thought-provoking work, illuminating international his- 
tory from a new angle. 

New York City. G. T. Hankin. 


Mr. House of Texas. By Artnur D. Howpen Smir. (New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls Company. 1940. Pp. xi, 381. $3.50.) 

Ts biography is the work of a journalist with facility of expression 
and wide experience, including unusual opportunities for observation, He 
early made contact with Mr. House {p.2) and developed a personal rela- 
tionship so intimate that he felt free to offer suggestions and draft docu- 
ments (pp. 270, 275). He apparently kept notes of various interviews and 
off-the-record conversations. A critical scholar, however, cannot check the, 
accuracy or authenticity of some episodes reported in direct quotations— 
one of the shortcomings of journalistic writing. The author knew contem- 
porary personalities and is familiar with the literature of the period, by 
Seymour, Ray Stannard Baker, Tumulty, Mrs, Wilson, and others. 

The book suffers from hero-worship. Mr. House does not wholly escape 
criticism, but such passages are rare and softly phrased, while those of praise. 
are frequent and sometimes fulsome. A certain loss of perspective occasion- 
ally turns the principal into the agent and the agent into the principal. 
There is a tendency to assign the authorship of ideas to the subject of the 
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biography and not to others who may have had the same idea or may 
have implanted it as subtly in Mr. House’s mind as the writer depicts him 
planting ideas in the mind of Mr. Wilson. The author goes so far as to 
assign the basic idea of the Washington Naval Disarmament Conference to 
Mr. House’s prevision (p. 232). 

The entire volume is written without appreciation of the impropriety 
of exercising extensive powers while refusing to take office, enjoying the 
fruits of office without its burdens and restrictions. On the showing of this 
book, Mr. House was ready to assume authority without accepting official 
restraints and responsibilities and then to lay down that power in hot 
weather and at other inconvenient moments. Furthermore, he often exer- 
cised powers which normally fell within the purview of the duties and 
responsibilities of officials; he even undertook to oversee regular officers. 
This was certain, in the long run, to create difficulties. Although an un- 
official agent is proper for short-run duties in moments of exigency, such a 
status over a period of years begets a habit of mind quite different from that 
of the temporary unofficial assistant, The author reviews the breach between 
the President and Mr. House wholly as a partisan of the latter, assigning 
the blame to unfair tactics on the part of Mrs. Wilson and others. 

Brown University. Henry M. Wriston. 


Toward a New Order of Sea Power: American Naval Policy and the World 
Scene, 1918-1922. By Harop and MarcarerT Sprout. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 332. $3.75.) 

ALTHOUGH American history is studied in every school and college, little 
more than passing notice has commonly been given to American foreign 
policy. It is fortunate that this has gained a place of importance at Yale, 
Princeton, and Stanford and that a professor at Princeton should make a 
study of American naval policy. For the two are vitally related. 

To the casual reader the history of the American navy has been largely 
episodic. Three ships of the Continental navy that survived the Revolu- 
tion were quickly sold, and at the beginning of the following decade there 
were no warships to face the Barbary pirates or the French cruisers, At the 
close of the War of 1812 and the Civil War the ships that had rendered 
such signal service were allowed to deteriorate, and for years no effort was 
made to replace them. Not until about the twentieth century was the navy 
to be a force that was felt even in times of peace. 

Thus when the rest of the world left the Western Hemisphere alone, 
America blundered along and had no important part in world affairs. 
Shortly before the Spanish-American War, however, this country became 
navy-minded and proceeded to build. At the beginning of the World War, 
1914, the United States navy was still but a poor third, At its close it stood 
second, and with the immense building program that had been under- 
taken it promised in six or seven years to stand first. Critical-minded ob- 
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servers, however, expressed doubt, for there were signs of a widespread 
revolt against navalism. This led’ directly to the calling of the Washington 
Conference. It was the Washington Conference that pointed the way “to- 
ward a new order of sea power”, and it is about the Washington Conference 
that this volume is built. 

The opening was a dramatic scene, and it is extremely well depicted by 
the Sprouts. All was anticipation and expectancy, and for once an American 
political secret was carefully guarded. Neither British, French, nor Japanese 
had the slightest inkling of what the American proposal was to be. “[It] 
produced a sensation. Admiral Beatty, First Sea Lord of the British Admi- 
ralty, was seen to come forward in his chair, a ‘slightly staggered and deeply 
disturbed expression’ on his countenance. .. . Admiral Chatfield, one of 
Beatty’s colleagues, ‘turned red and then white, and sat immovable’.” 
Japanese statesmen “stirred in their seats and drooped close to the table”. 

After the proposals came counterproposals, It was much easier to agree 
on capital ships than on the smaller fighting craft. Arguments revolved 
about cruisers, submarines, and airships, and only the most determined 
optimists saw any agreement that would follow. 

When the limited agreement had been reached, the United States navy 
was given a position of parity with that of Great Britain, and the founda- 
tion was laid for Anglo-American co-operation on a much larger scale. 


Cancellation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance cleared the way for con- 
centration of American naval forces in the Pacific. A common interest in 
maintaining peace and the status quo in the Far East seemingly provided 
the basis for parallel action in that region. And between them, the English 
speaking countries held a combination of economic and military weapons, 
against which Japan’s local dominance in the western Pacific lost much of 
its political significance. 

The Sprouts are doing a splendid service to the country in theit study of 
American naval policy—a work of which the volume under consideration is 
only a part. They have read the original sources extensively and examined 
them critically. As they said in an earlier work, “With the fires of propa- 
ganda and of domestic politics raging around the issue of national defense 
the urgent need for accurate background information, impartially presented, 
is more pressing today than ever before.” They do not hesitate to speak out. 
America made its mistakes in the Pacific in 1898 and in 1914 and later. As 
someone else has said, our foreign policy has suffered from “improvisation”. 
Now of all times it is necessary that we should review the facts and attempt 
to build a consistent national policy. For this it is essential that the navy 
should understand what is its part and should live up to its mission. 

Incidentally, for the first time a woman is vitally interested in American 
foreign policy and naval history. Professor Sprout and Mrs. Sprout under- 
stand the art of collaboration, and their work gains from a dual enthusiasm. 

United States Naval Academy. CARROLL S. ALDEN. 
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Documents on American Pore éo, Relations. Volume H, July, 193¢-June, 
1940. Edited by S. SHEPARD Jonzs, Director, “World. Peace Foundation, 
and Denys P. Myers, Director of Researchi, World Peace Foundation. 
(Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1940. Pp. xl, 875. $3.75-) 

Ar a time when all portents suggest the socialized state, it is refreshing 
to an individualist to find a private endowment affording serious compe- 
tition to a government agency. For these Documents on American Foreign 
Relations, edited under the auspices of the World Peace Foundation, are 
indeed a serious competitor to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 
published annually as a government document. These Documents, more- 
over, have the advantage of timeliness over an official publication necessarily 
delayed from sixteen to twenty years in its release. They have a further ad- 
vantage in editorial discretion, which permits the inclusion of foreign docu- 
ments along with domestic when these shed special light upon American 
concerns. Thus wisely in this year of crisis the editors have culled from the 
“color” books of the various governments material that illumines a world ` 
situation to which much of America’s foreign relations is an inevitable 
reaction. 

The first document quoted is President Roosevelt’s “I hate war” radio 
address of September 3, 1939, with its pledge, “As long as it remains within 
my power to prevent, there will be no blackout of peace in the United 
States.” The rest of this stout volume is the translation of that sentiment 
into peace with preparedness, with the so eloquently condemned “blackout” 
daily drawing nearer. 

Of particular interest, in retrospect, is the “Fireside Chat” of May 26, 
1940, when all the world seemed lost, in which the President, doubtless 
‘mindful of the prewar imbecilities of Borah and his school of thought, re- 
minded the country that “to those who would not admit the possibility of 
the approaching storm—to all of them the past 2 weeks have meant the 
shattering of many illusions” (p. 69). Interesting, too, ‘is the Charlottesville 
speech of June 10, 1940, wherein, with almost unexampled bluntness, the 
President of the United States declared of Mussolini that “the hand that 
held the dagger has struck it into the back of its neighbor” (p. 81). 

Indeed, a special charm of this serious work is its inclusion in “boards” 
“of what the reader instantly recalls as current news. Which makes it not 
the less scientific. Thus successive proclamations of combat areas from which 

. American vessels and citizens were excluded are graphically presented in 

the map opposite page 682; while the Declaration of Panama, approved on 

October 3, 1939 (pp. 115-31), is an effort to carry into international law 

‘an extension approximately ones hundredfold of the traditional three-mile 

limit. Both of these are but a portion of a major endeavor to implement aid 

to the democracies without the sacrifice of neutrality—a dualism which 
prima facie must eventually collapse, thereby presumably affording a major 
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‘theme for. Volume III of the ‘present series, which, onc trusts, will in due 


` time be forthcoming. 


One is tempted to mention. further items from this rich collection, but 
. space forbids, They are the residuary legacy of a tempestuous year, The 
World Peace Foundation deserves our thanks. \ 

. -Purdue University. . Louis MARTIN SEARS. 


Pascua: A Yaqui Village in. Arizona. By Eoward H. Spicer. [The Univer- ` 
. sity of Chicago Publications, in Anthropology, Ethnological. Series.] 

(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1940. Pp. xxxi, 319. $3.50.) 

In the 1880’s, when Mexico defeated the Yaquis and undertook to ex- 
terminate them, many slipped across the border, and today in Arizona there 
are about 2,500 of them. They are émigrés of an earlier day, and they have ` 
gravitated together in some seven Arizona settlements where they live as 
wage earners in near-by cotton fields, ranches, and railroad yards, In their 
` villages, however, they have preserved the group ceremonies and the com- 
munal responsibilities of their past, modified in ways consonant with their 
present ‘situation. Dr. and Mrs. Spicer lived in one village of less than five 
hundred people, a part of the city of Tucson, and report upon its economic 
and ceremonial life. 

The problem which took the Spicers to this village was the known lack 
` of connection between Pascuan religion and livelihood activities. The Yaqui 
in, Arizona earn their living as wage earners and own no land. The deer 
dancer, who originally danced for success in hunting, is now without func- 
tion, and the ceremonial developments among the Yaqui in Arizona have 
no relation to wage earning, In Pascua, as in innumerable primitive tribes 
` which have abandoned their old economics in contact with white culture, 

‘this is an adjustment to drastic social change, but it should not be forgotten 
_ that ‘primitive religions not so coerced may concern themselves overwhelm- 
ingly with crisis ceremonial, or with the fate of the individual in the here- 
after, or with many other activities not connected with success in agriculture 
or hunting or herding. Some recognition of this fact would have clarified 
the problem to be investigated. l 

The standard of living is very low in Pascua Village, but economic secu- 
rity is achieved: by a network of institutionalized responsibilities which 
spread far and wide. A man’s prestige depends upon his ceremonial par- 
ticipation rather than upon his earnings and his surplus, Under these cir-, 
cumstances economic activities have very different meanings to these Yaquis 
than they have to non-Yaquis in the adjacent city, and these meanings have 
so far changed little. Individual Yaquis, however, are avoiding or dropping 
leadership in the societies because they cannot afford to Ìeave their jobs for 
the necessary periods. As Dr. Spicer puts it: “The culture continues to exist 
and even in certain respects to develop, but its existence is definitely threat- . 
ened by the ‘gradyal reduction of the society which finds the culture usable.” 
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All connections between ceremonial life and the processes of gaining a a living 


- have passed out of existence, for people who work as wage earners | ‘have no C 


use-for fertility rites. Their communal ceremonial life has survived, but the 
more drastic conflict between the need of money in a wage-earning economy. ` 
and the time-consuming unpaid activities demanded by their culture is 
already foreshadowed in Pascua Village. ' oR 
Columbia Univer ‘sity. ; Ruts BENEDICT: 


The Oakes Collection: New Documents by Lahontan concerning Canada 
‘and Newfoundland. Edited with an Introduction by Gustave LÀNCTOT: _ 
` Documents presented by Lady Oakes to the Public Archives of Canada. 
- (Ottawa: J. O. Patenaude, I. S. O. 1940. Pp. 71.) f ; 
Baron Lahontan has long been an enigma to historians. His career, his ` 

philosophy, his books, his maps, his “Long River”, and his death have.all 

been subjects of controversy. Even facts known to one historian have been 
frequently unknown to another, so little have Lahontaniana been integrated. 

The editor of these new documents, in giving a résumé of Lahontan’s life, 

makes no mention of his sojourn in Lisbon. Until recently his connection’ 

with. the journal of La Salle’s brother, Jean Cavelier, was unknown. Father 

Jean Delanglez brought out that connection and mentioned new facts in 

the explorer’s career in his Journal of Jean Cavelier (1938). These facts link 

Lahontan vaguely with Father Hennepin and a plan to secure the lower 

valley of the’ Mississippi for England about 1699 and show that Lahontan 

was in Holland in 1698 and in Lisbon in 1699. Mr. Verner Crane in his 

‘Southern Frontier (1928) brought out Hennepin’s and Daniel Coxe’s rela- 

tions to that plan. f 
Now comes Mr. -Lanctot’s edition of more AET documents of the 

same period: his “Instructive Summary of the Affairs of Canada” and his 

“Outline of a Project to capture Quebec and Placentia”. The editor comes `- 

to the conclusion that the manuscripts were prepared in Holland for the 

English government about the year 1696 and personally transmitted—prob- 

ably to William Blathwayt, William IPs “Secretary-at-War”, in Holland at 

the time. Since Blathwayt was also the focus for the negotiations that in- 
volved Hennepin, Coxe, Iberville, and others at the time of the scramble 

of England, Spain, and France to secure the mouth of the Mississippi, here . 

is a clue worth following. Quite a coterie of disgruntled French explorers — 

and backers of explorers were in Holland between 1696 and 1700. Their 
intrigues with England deserve more detailed study and complete publi- 
cation. — : : 

Apart from the new data’s value for Lahontan himself, they are excel- 
` Jènt for the information they afford on conditions in Canada and New- 
foundland at the end of the seventeenth century. In the appendix are three 

other documents: a donation by Lahontan in 1684, a letter by him of 1694, 

and the census’of New France of 1692. As illustrations ohe finds facsimile 
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pages from the two main documents and from Lahontan’s letter of 1694; 
pictures and a plan of Quebec in the 16g0’s; and a plan of the enclosed post 
at Placentia in 1690. 

Menncsotg Historical Society. - Grace Lee Nure. 


The Maya and their Neighbors. (New York: D. fngin Genki Com- 
. pany. 1940. Pp. xxiii, 606. $6.00.) 

Our knowledge of the history and culture of the ancient Maya and their 
neighbors in Central America is growing apace, and the historian as well 
as the anthropologist will be interested in this report on what has so far 
been accomplished. Designed originally as a collection of essays summariz- 
ing current opinion in the field of Middle American archaeology, the scope - 
of this volume has been so extended that it actually offers the first compre- 
hensive blueprint for the history of Maya culture. Its dedication to Professor 
Alfred Marston Tozzer of Harvard University is particularly appropriate 
in view of his pioneer work in research and teaching in the Mae Ameri- ` 
can field. 

The Maya, with their highly original contributions in such fields as 
writing, mathematics, astronomy, the calendar, architecture, and sculpture, 
represent perhaps the highest peak of cultural attainment in the aboriginal 
New World, and their manifold achievements have attracted the attention 
of scholars in widely diverse fields. The dated inscriptions on stelae and the 
monumental architecture offered the first focus of attention, but in recent 
years increasing attention has been paid to more humble aspects of Maya 
culture, with rich returns in the form of new knowledge of Maya culture 
and ‘its historical development. This shift from an almost exclusive preoccu- 
pation with inscriptions, dates, and buildings should be of particular interest 
to historians. 

While it is not possible to discuss the papers of the thirty-four contribu- 
tors (most of whom have been students or associates of Professor Tozzer) 
in any detail, certain of their general conclusions may be briefly-noted. In 
Part I the racial, geographical, and linguistic backgrounds necessary for an 
understanding of the development of Indian culture in Middle America are 
considered. Noteworthy here are Linton’s discussion of the possible role of 
various types of crops and soils in cultural advancement and Kluckhohn’s 
emphasis on the necessity for sound methodology as a basis for adequate 
research, Students of American Indian languages will be grateful to J. Alden 
Mason and Frederick Johnson for their balanced synthesis of the results of 
linguistic research in this area, which is summarized in both tabular and 
map form. 

The main series of papers in this volume concerns the Maya themselves. 
A. V. Kidder and J. Eric Thompson consider the basic problems of the area, 
as seen from the highlands and the lowlands, respectively. A series of papers 
by Morley, Andrews, and Spinden -on Maya epigraphy, chronology, and 
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astronomy tell the interesting story of the decipherment of the inscriptions 
and the various attempts to achieve a correlation with the Christian calen- 
dar. The almost exclusive concern of the stelae inscriptions with the count- 
ing of time has been one of the factors forcing Maya scholars to utilize 
anthropological techniques in the working out of the history of Maya cul- . 
ture. Four papers on architecture cover this Highly specialized and impor- 
tant aspect of Maya culture; these are followed by three papers on ceramics 
in which the usefulness of potsherds in establishing cultural sequences and 
relationships is demonstrated. 

Knowledge of the cultures of the postconquest period has lagged far 
behind our knowledge of the earlier periods despite the presence of rich 
documentary sources, Oliver La Farge’s outline of the probable stages of 
postconquest cultures in Middle America should be a stimulus to both his- 
torians and ethnologists since such knowledge is important for the under- 
standing of the present-day problems in this area. Co-operation between 
historians and ethnologists in this field’ of “ethno-history” promises to be 
particularly fruitful. 

The last two sections consider the northern and southern neighbors of 
the Maya, respectively. Middle American influences were widespread, and 
archaeological and comparative investigation is slowly working out the char- 
acter of the contacts responsible. Of particular interest. are the discussions 
of the relations between South and Central America in pre-Columbian times. 

-In summary Kroeber presents a critical synthesis of the essays in this 
volume and discusses their contribution to the major problems of American 
anthropology. Two useful tables are included, one by Kroeber comparing 
Mexican and Mayan pottery sequences and one by the editors in which 
ceramic sequences for some nine areas of the New World from roo to 1500 
A.D. are presented, Incidentally these tables are misnumbered in the. text, 

A particularly valuable feature of this excellent volume, in addition to 
the plates and figures, is the bibliography of more than one thousand items. 
There is also an adequate index. - 

University of Chicago. FreD Escan. 


The Chorti Indians of Guatemala, By Cuartes Wispom. [The University of 
Chicago Publications in Anthropology, Ethnological Series.] (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 490. $4.50.) 

Tue Chorti are probably ‘descendants of the builders of Copan, greatest 
of the ancient southern Mayan cities. Today they occupy an area some 
sixty-five miles in diameter in southern Guatemala and a small section in 
Honduras. Three centers were special objects of study, one in the lowland, 
one in the highland, and one between the two. The resulting report seems 
to deal primarily with the lowland municipio of Jocotán, the remainder of 
the area being referred to only where differentiation is necessary. 

Contemporary Chorti culture is depicted as an amalgam of Spanish and 
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native elements. The latter probably were: essentially Mayan, although ap- 
nee no documentary accounts of the Chorti exist comparable to those 
known for Yucatan. The self-sufficiency of the contemporary culture is per- 
‘haps its most interesting feature. Economically the Chorti area is nearly a 
self-contained unit. Most of the items not produced by the Chorti are sup- 
plied by Ladinos living in the region. In social institutions and religion a 
similar situation exists, For example, the Chorti regard themselves as being 
more genuine Catholics than their Ladino neighbors despite the inclusion in 
their belief and ritual of many deities and practices of native origin. 

‘While the publishers claim that the book gives the most complete report 
of an economic system yet produced for the region, actually it gives rela- 
tively little on the subject. Regional specialization and general data on trade 
are given, but the major portion of the extensive section on material culture 
is a very complete description of technology rather than of economics. The 
Chorti are farmers and to a lesser extent hunters, fishermen, collectors, and 
industrialists. The annual cycle of economic and religious activities is gov- 
erned almost wholly by maize. During the period of great agricultural activ- 

. ity industrial occupations virtually cease. An ideal Chorti family. is one 
which produces most of its own food, especially maize, and the most com- 
plete social disparagement is reserved for the man who does not plant, even 
though he may be gainfully employed in some other way. The most inter- 
esting aspect of the social organization is a complicated system of inter- 
marrying families. 

In some respects The Chorti Indians of Guatemala is a very detailed but 
rather pedestrian account; in no sense is it light reading. It presents no 
original theses, nor has it any esoteric theoretical background. In short, it 
is a trifle old-fashioned, attempting to describe the culture as fully as the 
time and the insight of the author permitted. This the reviewer found rather 
a relief from present trends in anthropological works. It may not make for 
diverting reading, but it provides plenty of facts for the person interested 
in them. The account is, nevertheless, unnecessarily depersonalized, and the 
Chorti rarely emerge as individuals. Although there are many interesting 
passages on the relations between Indian and Ladino, one wishes there were _ 
more on contemporary acculturation problems and on the historical develop- 
ment of the Chorti culture of today. The Chortt Indians of Guatemala will 

` be an important source book for solving the problems of Central American 

“ethnology and social anthropology, but it attempts no solution of them. 

University of California at Los Angeles. ` Rarpu L. Brats. 
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Old Routes of Western Iran. By Sir Aure Stein. (London, Macmillan, 1940, 
Pp. xxviii, 432, 42s.) During the years 1932-36 the veteran explorer of innermost 
Asia and the far-flung northwestern borders of India made four journeys in 
Iran, the last and longest of which is here described. For thirteen months, be- 
ginning in November, 1935, Sir Aurel Stein traveled across six different prov- 
inces of Iran with the’aim of making archaeological reconnaissance surveys of 
whatever remains of antiquity could be traced along the routes which historical 
and geographical interests induced him to follow. The result is a book which 
will appeal to the historian, .the archaeologist, and the student of present-day 
Persia. The mere illustrative material (112 figures, 31 plates, 25 plans, and 8 
maps from original surveys) makes the book invaluable for this section of Asia. 
Of chief historical importance is the fact that Stein was able to trace in the 
western hill tracts of Fars the old route which had seen Alexander the Great, 
after overcoming serious difficulties, force his passage through the Persian Gates 
toward Persepolis. In near-by Khuzistan province Stein studied Sassanian ruins 
and carried out trial excavations at prehistoric mounds of ancient Susiana, the 
biblical Elam. The painted pottery showed a close connection between the pre- 
historic culture of this region in the fourth millennium ».c. and that traced on 
previous explorations in British Baluchistan. A series of imposing bridges shows 
how important were the trade and traffic which, from Sassanian down to early 
Islamic times, had moved from the fertile irrigated plains of Susiana up to the 
plateaus of central Persia. Among the other contributions of this notable book 
are acute observations on Luristan bronzes and on the remains of a destroyed 
Parthian shrine which illustrate how widely Greek art, culture, and worship 
influenced Iran after Alexander’s conquest. C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 


The Church of our Fathers. By Rorann H. Bainton. (New York, Scribner's, 1941, 
pp. vi, 248, $2.50.) It is news when a distinguished scholar finds time to write 
history for children. Too often the work of condensation and simplification, 
difficult even for one well acquainted with the subject, is left to pedagogical 
specialists whose knowledge is secondary and superficial. Professor Bainton, 
combining the equipment of the professional historian with a sympathetic 
understanding of the child mind, performs the task of telling the history of the 
Christian Church to juvenile readers with admirable skill and with unusually 
satisfactory results. The necessarily sketchy outline of major events is filled in 
with well-chosen stories—either historically accurate or carefully identified as 
legendary—which bring the different periods to life and awaken the interest of 
the young student ‘Controversial topics are not evaded but are treated with 
scrupulous fairness. The numerous illustrations, taken from contemporary 

` sources, combine authenticity with high entertainment value. The only two 
major criticisms which might be made are that the author ignores European 
Christianity after the Counter Reformation and that he ends-his narrative in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, giving no account of recent developments. 
The first of these faults is so common, in adult as well as juvenile textbooks, 
that our complaint is against Anglo-American scholarship in general rather than 
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against Professor Bainton in particular, The second defect is more serious, for 
children will fail to get a full sense of the continuity of the church from a 
history which stops short of their own time. On the whole, however, the work 
deserves high praise and will be a useful help to anyone who has to teach 
church history to young pupils. WILLIAM WItson MAnross. 


Turkey. By Em Lencyer. (New York, Random House, 1941, pp. x, 474, $3.75.) 
This is not a history of Turkey, even though it pretends to be such. It abounds 
in flagrant inaccuracies, unfounded generalizations, and frequent perversions 
of fact. It would be unfair, therefore, to judge this volume, like most of Mr. 
Lengyel’s books, according to historical standards; instead it ought to be evalu- 
ated with reference to romantic literary standards, and as such it possesses merit. 
Beginning with an account of the Ottoman Turks from the late Byzantine era 
and coming down to the present, the author has produced an interesting and, at 
some places, a thrilling narrative. The style is both racy and effective, especially 
adapted for highly colored word pictures of Moslem leaders, which include 
Mohammed, Suleiman the Magnificent, Kemal Ataturk, Ismet Inonu, and others 
equally well known. The latter part of the book, dealing with postwar Turkey, 
is the best from the point of view of characterization, description, and clarity. 
The epilogue analyzes, in view of recent developments, Turkey’s position in Asia 
Minor in the present world struggle. The book is handsomely bound, and a vari- 
colored map of republican Turkey may be found in the front end sheets and a 
map of the Ottoman Empire of 1648 in the back end sheets, There are excellent 
photographs of Sultan Abdul Hamid, Enver Pasha, Colonel T. E. Lawrence, 
and “The Younger Generation of New Turkey”. The index is adequate, and it 
has a few cross references, There undoubtedly is, and there ought to be, a 
market for a book of this kind, especially during these historic days. For it offers 
the casual reader a good deal more information than he can gather from news- 
papers. It provides him with a sympathetic approach toward some of the prob- 
lems and manners of the people of the Near East. | STEPHEN G. CHACONAS. 


English History in English Fiction. By Sir Jonn Marriott, Honorary Fellow 
(Formerly Fellow and Lecturer in Modern History) of Worcester College, 
Oxford, Late M. P. for the City of York. (New York, Dutton, 1941, pp. xii, 308, 
$2.75.) Written “confessedly as an adventure”, this book is based upon the idea 
that the historical novel may, with proper guidance, serve as an inspiration to 
the reading of historical literature. It gives a running outline of English history 
embellished with discussions of numerous pieces of fiction at the points where 
they seem to bear on the story. The author cheerfully and openly treats the 
question of definition with such casualness that he finds ample room for 
Dickens, Chaucer, and everyone else about whom he feels he has something to 
say. In his view, books which are not historical novels may become such with 
the passage of time; but he seems to have occasional qualms, as when he dis- 
tinguishes between historical novels in general and those which “indisputably” 
or “strictly” come within this category (pp. 260, 264; see also p. 268). Any 
reader is bound to miss some favorites, for, of necessity, only a restricted number 
of novels could be discussed. Sir Walter Scott receives much attention, but 
Ivanhoe, curiously enough, gets only passing mention. Buchan appears only as a 
historian, and nothing at all is heard of the doughty Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower. Generally the historical narrative proper (as well as the comment on 
fiction) takes a narrowly political form, only opening out briefly into other 
fields. One may well doubt that it will inspire readers to turn to historical fiction 
in order to be inspired to read history. As for accuracy, we are surely entitled 
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to expect that no historian nowadays will attribute the overseas discoveries’ of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to the interruption of the Levant trade by 
the Turks (p. 215). : CHESTER Kirzy. 


Archives Year Book for South African History. Third Year, Parts I and II. (Cape 
‘Town, Government Printer, 1940, pp. 344, xi, 242.) There is some excellent 
material in these two volumes. Dr, Franken’s study on a Cape family in the 
eighteenth century is excellent as an essay and full of reward as history. This 
and Dr. Venter’s thorough study of the Landdrosts and Heemraden carry still 
further the work that is being done on social and administrative history. South 
African historians have had so many controversial problems to study that we 
are poorly informed about social conditions, especially in the eighteenth century. 
These studies are, therefore, most welcome. Mr. Schutte's study of the L. M, S. 
missionary, Dr. John Philip, deals with an old and emotional issue. It was in- 
evitable that the challenge in Professor Macmillan’s The Cape Colour Question 
would be taken up. Mr. Schutte seeks to apply the severe rules of historical 
criticism (he quotes Langlois and Seignobos) to the writings of both Philip and 
Macmillan. Although he does not escape the pitfalls of partisanship, he is so 
entirely absorbed in problems of evidence that he tends to neglect what is, after 
all, the real historical problem—the place of Dr. John Philip in the history of 
South African race problems. All of the studies, with one exception, are written 
in Afrikaans, C. W. ve KIEWIET. 


‘Modern Europe. Reprinted from The Development of European Civilization. By 
Crarence Perkins, University of North Dakota, Clarence H. Matrerson, Iowa 
State College, and Recrnatp I. Lovet, Willamette University. [Prentice-Hall 
Books on History, edited by Carl Wittke.] (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1941, pp. 
xiii, 717-1174, $3.00.) 


The Course of Europe since Waterloo. By Warrer Puetps Harr, Dodge Pro- 
fessor of History, Princeton University, and Wittiam Stearns Davis, Late Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Minnesota. [The Century Historical Series, 
William E, Lingelbach, Editor.] (New York, Appleton-Century, 1941, pp. xviii, 
gor, $4.00.) This is a textbook of European history from 1815 to the beginning 
of 1941. Attention is given to cultural, economic, and social developments as 
well as to political and military events. In writing it Professor Hall, as he states 
in his preface, has made extensive use of the late William Stearns Davis’s Europe 
since Waterloo (1926). 


Constitutions of the Hawaiian Kingdom: A Brief History and Analysis. By RaLPH 
S. KuykenpaLL, Associate Professor of History, University of Hawaii. [Papers 
of the Hawaiian Historical Society.] (Honolulu, the Society, 1940, pp. 60, 75 
cents.) This booklet was issued in commemoration of the centennial of Hawaii’s 
first written constitution. The Hawaiian monarchy had three additional con- 
stitutions, dated 1852, 1864, and 1887. Only excerpts from the texts are repro- 
duced; the volume is chiefly a commentary upon the constitutions by Professor 
Kuykendall. The most illuminating portions of the work are the analyses of the 
consttutions of 1864 and 1887, each of which was effectuated by a virtual coup 
d'état. In the first instance the initiative was taken by King Kamehameha V, 
and the accent was on the royal prerogative and the elimination of universal 
suffrage. The drift was steadily away from popular government. The- constitu- 
tion of 1887 established cabinet government on the British model; the American 
Hawaiians blamed the exercise of personal power by the monarch for ills which 
to them had become mtolerable. The suffrage requirements of this document 
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reflect the prevailing nervousness over the presence of Orientals. Designed to 
insure political peace, this constitution lasted but five and a half years; native 
Hawaiians in the lower house of the legislature loudly demanded a. genuine 
popular convention. “The last act was the one played out” by the queen on 
January 14, 1893. Professor Kuykendall has here successfully blueprinted 
Hawaiian political history from 1840 to 1893. His earlier volume had already 
` filled in the outline to 1854; we need his forthcoming second volume on . 
Hawaiian history to complete the picture. RicHakp W. Van ALSTYNE. 


Österrike-Ungern i bosniska Krisen, 1908-1909. By Grorc Wrrtrock. [Skrifter 
utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala.] (Uppsala, Alm- 
qvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri-A.-B.; Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1939, pp. xv, 
592, 18 kr.) This excellent monograph is in a sense a history of the international 
relations of the states involved in the Bosnian crisis between July, 1908, and 
April, 1909. A clear summary of the Dual Monarchy and the Bosnia-Herze- 
govina problem during the thirty years before 1908 precedes the main story, 
and ‘a short but lucid statement of the results of the crisis completes it. The 
study rests throughout on basic source materials, Unlike Nintchich, one of his 
predecessors in the field, the author has made full use of the Osterreich-Ungarns 
Aussenpolitik, 1908-1914, published in 1930. The only notable gap in the mate- 
rials appears to be French and Italian documents which are not yet available. 
Wittrock is probably correct, however, in suggesting that these documents are 
in all likelihood of secondary importance because neither France nor Italy 
played a dominant part in the solution of the problem. While the author’s 
account is detailed—over 90 pages are devoted to July-October, 1908, some 200 
to the next four months, 200 to January-February, 1909, and about 130 to the 
solution of the question—he has mastered the detail and given unusual clarity 
to his narrative. Aehrenthal’s enterprises culminating in the annexation of the 
provinces; Izvolsky’s machinations and-sorry role after the tail began.to wag 
the dog; the maneuvers and squeeze plays after annexation had become a fact; 

` the ruthless and malodorous business of preserving peace by giving Austria- 
Hungary what she wanted, bringing Serbia to heel and imposing humiliation 
on Russia, and the doings of the large fry and small who umpired the game— 
all are told with impressive objectivity, It is this objectivity more than anything 
else that turns the book into an unintended but crushing indictment of Euro- 
pean power politics during the years that may well be called decisive in bring- 
ing on the first World War. Joun H. Wuorinen. 


An American Symposium on the Macedonian Problem. (Indianapolis, 20 South 
West Street, Central Committee of the Macedonian Political Organization of 
` the United States, Canada, and Australia, 1941, pp. 49.) 


Poland: Key to Europe. By RayMonp LesLie BueLL. Third edition. (New York, 
Knopf, 1939, pp. xi, 406, xv, $3.00.) 


Has American Forgotten?: Myths and Facts about World Wars 1 and II. By 
Esroér Caukin Brunauer. Introduction by James T. Shotwell. aE 
American Council on Public Affairs, œ. 1940, pp. 15, 25 cents.) 


The War in Maps, 1939/40. Edited by GiıseLner Wrrsinc in collaboration with 
ALBRECHT HausHorer, Wo tFrcaANc Hépxer, Horst MICHAEL, ULRICH LINK. 
(New York, German Library of Information, 1941, PP- 70.) The main purpose 
of this piece of Nazi propaganda, as stated in the preface, is “to show once 
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more, and comprehensively, why a German victory was inevitable from the 
beginning, and how the Führer created the political bases upon which each of 
the great military undertakings was completed with well-nigh mathematical 
precision”. 


Since 1939: A Narrative.of War. Supplement to The World since 1914. By WALTER 
Consuzto Langsam, Union College. (New York, Macmillan, 1941, pp: i, 103, 
6o cents.) 


. Prepare for Peace! By Henry M. Wriston. (New York, Harper, igar, PP. X, 275, 
$2.50.) 


Guide to Bibliographies of Theses: United States and Canada, Compiled by 
Tromas R. Parrrey and Henry E, Coreman, jr. Second edition. (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1940, pp. 54, $1.25, planographed.) The first 
edition of this Guide was noticed in our April, 1937, issue (XLII, 576). 


ARTICLES 


R. F. Arnracon. The Technique of Group Discussion. Reed Coll. Bull., Apr. 

Giuseppe Rensi, Il puzzle della storia. N. Riv. Stor., June, 1940. 

M. M. Rossi. Esiste la storia? Ibid., Oct., 1940. 

Bruno Kuske. Die deutsche Westgrenze in ihren wiochafegatiidiheh Zusammen- 

hängen. Deut. Arch. f. Landes- u. Volksforsch., IV, nos. 3-4. 

ALFRED Brr. Urwege über die Iglauer Senke: Ein Beispiel für die Zusammenarbeit des 
Ingenieurs und des Archaologen. Ibid. 

Kart Lecuner. Leistungen und Aufgaben siedlungskundlicher Forschung i in a den Öster- 
reichischen Landern mit besonderer Berücksichtigung von Niederdonau. Ibid. 

Barsara Kuprrrer, Das neuere deutsche Schrifttum über den deutschen Bauernstand in 
der Slowakei. Ibid. 

IRMTRAUT Liypecr. Schrifttum zur Geschichte des Deutschtums in Galizien. Ibid. 

Gusrav ScHLEGEL. Die deutsche Namensforschung in den Sudetenlāändera. Ibid. 

Jorcen von Henn. Zur baltischen Geschichte: Ein Forschungsbericht. Zid. 

Gore von Raucu. Volks- und Staatsauffassung in Livland zur polnischen und schwedi- 
schen Zeit. Ibid. 

Francis Ecxarr. The Holy Crown of Hungary: The History of an Idea. Hung. Quar., 
Winter. 

ARTHUR O. Loveyoyr. The Meaning of Romanticism for the Historian of Ideas. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, June. 

Cart Wrrrke. The America Theme in Continental European Literatures. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., June. 

Hermann RAUSCHNING., Russian and German Nihilism. Dublin Rev., Apr. 

` ALEXANDER Kiratry. The Influence of Democracy upon Sea Power. U. S. Naval tie 
Proc., June. 

Wry Ler. War Rockets of the Past. Coast Artillery Jour., May-June. 

Ear. Swister. The Character of American Trade with China, 1844-1860. Univ. Colorado 
Stud., Social Sciences, May. 

ALLAN B. Core. Japan's First Embassy to the United States, 1860. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., Apr. 

Cann C. Ecxuarpr. Heinrich von Stephan, Founder of the Universal Postal Union. Univ. 
Colorado Stud., Social Sciences, May. 

Water Zecuiin. Das Tangerproblem und seine Lösung. Berl. Monatsh., Apr. 

Hanson W. BaLowix. Military Lessons of the War. Yale Rev., June. 


DOCUMENTS 


E. Crowes CHorLEY. Correspondence between Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen and the 
Reverend Jonathan Boucher. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Jane. ` 
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ANCIENT HISTORY?! 
T. R. S. Broughton 


The Coregency of Ramses H with Seti I and the Date of the Great Hypostyle Hall ° 
at Karnak. By Kerra C. Seere. [The Oriental Institute of the University of 
_ Chicago, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization.] (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1940, pp. xiii, 95, $2.75.) As indicated by the title, this study 
` deals with two main problems, the construction of the Hypostyle Hall in the 
temple of Karnak and the coregency of Seti I and his son Ramses I. According 
to the author the Hypostyle Hall was begun by Harmhab. During the short 
reign of Ramses I the plans were changed, and the open colonnaded court, in- 
tended by Harmhab, was converted into a covered hall. The decoration of the 
north aisle was completed by Seti I, that of the south aisle by Ramses II. The 
question of the coregency has been widely discussed in the past. Seele has care- 
fully investigated the available source material, especially wall decorations in 
different temples in Egypt, where he tried to draw conclusions from the repre- 
sentations, the royal names, and the style of the reliefs. He reaches the con- 
clusion that Ramses II was coregent with Seti I for several years, While coregent 
Ramses used the prenomen Wsr-magt-Re—written in cartouches—with various 
epithets, similar to‘those used by his father, added to it. Shortly after his father’s 
death he adopted the prenomen W5r-maa-t-Re-Stpn-Re. All other variants were 
abandoned. From the way Ramses II represented Seti I in the reliefs executed 
during his reign Seele draws the conclusion that Ramses I! must have had high 
-esteem for his father. The book offers a very stimulating discussion of the 
problems involved, The excellent plates facilitate the understanding of the dis- 
cussion of individual reliefs. HERBERT LIEBESNY. 


A Chronology of the Plays of Plautus. By Cuartes Henry Buck, yr. (Baltimore, 
the author, care of Department of Classics, Johns Hopkins University, 1940, 
pp. 112, $1.25.) This doctoral dissertation was written under the direction of 
Tenney Frank, and parts of it were incorporated by him in several unpub- 
lished lectures at Oxford. The author has sought to gather fresh evidence for 
dating the comedies of Plautus in the poet’s allusions to contemporary events. 
The method is not novel, but it provides new and interesting results in this 
study. Superficially Buck’s approach would seem to be more objective than 
others and the results more conclusive, but, as he himself recognizes, positive 
identification of many allusions is impossible. In his analysis of the Cistellaria, 
for example, he suggests (p. 63) that Plautus’s phrase socios novos (1. 199) refers 
to several Italian towns which in 203 joined Rome, He therefore assigns the 
play to that year (on p. 105 the year 202 is given). He has not observed, how- 
ever, that Frank, in Anatolian Studies. presented to William Hepburn Buckler 
(p. 87), has argued with equal plausibility that socios novos refers to Rhodes 
and Pergamum and that, by reason of this allusion and one other, the date of 
the play is 20r. Buck’s conclusion is that the comedies, in the order which he 
assigns to them, reflect public opinion on politics. The Scipionic career is the 
main thread of the story. At first Plautus favored Scipio and his philhellenic 
policy. But later, when there was growing antagonism to Scipio and his policy, 
the poet supported the anti-Scipionic party of Cato, This hypothesis, which was 
anticipated by Frank, is provocative, but it cannot be said to be proved by the 
scant and uncertain allusions in Plautus. Sotomon Karz. 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 


by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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Tigranes-the Great: A Biography. By Herant K. Armen, (Detroit, Avondale 
Press, 1940; ‘pp. 216, $2.00.) This work will be of little value to the historian, 
for it is undocumented, and both the text and the very inadequate bibliography 
imply an imperfect knowledge of the literature. Perhaps a reviewer who must 
occasionally use a Latin translation of an Armenian work is not in a position 
to criticize an author who uses Armenian translations of German works, but a 
knowledge of the latter language would seem essential for work on Armenian 
history. The book is written in a fresh, lively style and, in spite of many in-, 
felicities in English, might serve as a model for our duller though possibly more 
historical studies, Some of the errors in English provide humorous moments: 
“To make assurance doubly sure, Lucullus chose to insinuate Tigranes in a 
manner which, he knew, was of gravest moment to the king” (p. 148). Further 
studies on Armenia are greatly needed, and much still remains to be done in 
the history of that country. Neitson C, DEBEVOISE. 


Freedom of Speech in the Roman Republic. By Laura Rosinson, (Baltimore, 
Furst, 1940, pp. xiii, 93, $1.00.) Miss Robinson has chosen to write on an in- 

. teresting aspect of the conflict between freedom and authority in Rome, She 
does not deal with the whole question of freedom of speech but with “the atti- 
tude of the Romans towards slander and libel”, i.e., personal invective delivered 
against recognizable living personages. This ought to mean a’study of the laws * 
which were so made or interpreted as to punish contumelious attacks and of the 
leading cases under those laws. Miss Robinson, however, spends little space or 
argument on that topic. The Naevius case gets at most five pages, including 
footnotes. Horace’s satire 2.1, which is wholly devoted to a discussion (with 
the great lawyer Trebatius!) of the scope of satire and the sanctions on its mis- 
use and to which Lejay gives ten pages of closely printed legal analysis, is dis- 
missed in some fifty lines, Instead of this, Miss Robinson has spent her industry 
on what seems to me (on this scale) a futile and certainly an irrelevant task. 
She has listed most of the men who were personally attacked in speeches and 
pamphlets, and she has attempted to give a local habitation and a name to the 
characters satirized cryptonymously by Lucilius and Horace. But she advances 
few, if any, new theories to replace the often absurd Lucilian conjectures of 
Marx and Cichorius; and her identifications of many of Horace’s butts are 
tenuous in the extreme. Under another title, we should all welcome a thorough 
investigation showing us what could be taken as proved or probable about the 
topicality and frankness of Lucilius and Horace. Miss Robinson does not give 
it to us; and, although she has collected some interesting material, we must 
regret that she did not subject it to sharper and more systematic criticism. 

GILBERT Hicuer. 


The Syrian Tetradrachms of Caracalla and Macrinus. By Aurrep R. BELLINGER, 
Lampson Professor of Latin in Yale College, Fellow of Saybrook College. 
[Numismatic Studies, No. 3.] (New York, American Numismatic Society, 1940, 
pp. 116, plates xxvi, $5.00.) In 213 A.D., after the death of Geta, Caracalla began 
issuing tetradrachms from twenty-four mints in Syria in addition to the original 
three at Tyre, Antioch, and Laodicea-ad-Mare which Septimius Severus had 
used. This policy was continued by Macrinus and then abandoned. As Pro-. 
fessor Bellinger states in his introduction (p. 6), Caracalla’s presence in Syria 
on account of the Parthian expedition “furnishes an excellent reason for the 
great increase in: the making of silver”. Why the coins were issued from so 
many different mints is not clear, though the author suggests some possibilities. 
Professor Bellinger has examined critically the evidence for the attribution of 
the coins to each of the twenty-seven issuing mints, relying particularly on the 
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‘mint symbols placed under the eagle or elsewhere on the reverse. The series of 

twenty-six plates which illustrate all the types covered is a valuable feature of 

the volume, This excellent study will be of interest to all students of the eco- 
* nomic history of the Roman Empire, especially for the period of the Severi. 
Prescott W. Townsenn. 


Yale Classical Studies. Edited for the Department of Classics by Austin M, Har- 
mon, Lampson Professor of Greek, ALFRED R, BELLINGER, Lampson Professor 
.of Latin, Henry T. Rowe t, Assistant Professor of Latin, Roperr O. Fink, In- 

_structor in Classics. Volume VIIL (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940, - 
pp. 317, $3.00.) This volume contains the publication and discussion of a Latin 
papyrus in rustic capitals on the recto only which was tound during 1931-32 at 
Dura. The document, discovered in fragmentary condition in a room that was 
probably the officium of the cohors XX Palmyrenorum, consists of a feriale, the 
only calendar extant between about 51 a.D. and 354 A.D. and likewise the sole 
Roman military calendar in existence. It can be dated between 224/25 and 235 
A.D., during the reign of Severus Alexander. The most important fact disclosed ` 
by the feriale is that the official religion of the army and of the state’seem to be 
essentially the same, while practically no considerations of military interest de- 
termined the choice of holidays. The calendar apparently represents the tradi- 
tional official religion of the army, was issued by the central authorities in 
Rome, and was of universal validity. The document had been subject to annual 
revisions and had been discarded because of use or because events required 
extensive revisions, The holidays chosen for celebration were either selected for 
their festive character or were anniversaries of deities with whose cult the 
prosperity of Rome was intimately connected. Out of forty-one references, 
twenty-seven are to the imperial cult, that is, to the worship of divi, divae, and 
the genius of the reigning emperor, The dies natales and dies imperii predomi- 
nate. There is a high proportion of animal sacrifices, though the divae and some 
gods receive only supplicationes, apparently ture ac vino. All foreign cults were 
excluded, and all observances were Roman and official, The excellent com- 
mentary is supplemented by a study (pp. 225-317) of the epigraphical evidence 
for the observance of public anniversaries, from which it appears that important 

. imperial anniversaries were often selected for further official acts by members of 
the imperial house. , KENNETH Scorr. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Herserar Cuatuey. Egyptian Astronomy. Jour, Egypt. Archaeol., XXVI. 

G: A. Warxwricut Seshat and the Pharaoh, Ibid. 

R. O. Fau-xner. Egyptian Seagoing Ships. Ibid. 

Jons. Pepersen. Dic Krt Legende. Beryins, VI, no. 2. 

R, Heraic. Philister und Dorier. Jahrb, Dent. Arch. Inst., LV. 

jons Franxuw Danret. Prolegomena to the-Cypro-Minoan Script. dl. Jour. Archaeol., 
Apr. 

Hupesrecirr Homme. Die dreissig Trittyen des Kleisthenes. Klio, XXXII, no. 3. 

James A. Nororoutos. The Slaves at the Battle of Marathon. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

© Grenn R, Morrow. On the Tribal Courts in Plato’s Laws, Ibid. 

“THontas Lenscuav. Alexander der Grosse und Chios, Klio, XXXIII, no. 3. 

Exicu Burcx. Altrom im Kriege. Antike, XVI, no. 3. 

Epwarp F. D'Arms and Wurm WaLLace. Supplement to the Catalogue of Greek and 
Roman Coins at the University of Colorado. Univ. Colorado Stud., Social Sciences, May. 

H. K. Hunt. Population Problems of the Roman Republic [I]. Hist. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Apr. 
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Freperic M. Woop, yx. The Military and Diplomatic Campaign of T. Quinctius Flami- 
ninus in 198 B. c. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

Emit Sapée. Die strategischen Zusammenhänge des Kimbernkriegs ror v. Chr. vom Ein- 
bruch in Venetien bis zur Schlacht bei Vercellae. Klio, XXXTH, no. 3. 

Homer H. Duss. An Ancient Military Contact between Romans and Chinese. Am. Jour. 
Philol., July. 

Franz Wreacker. Privatrechtsgesetzgebung und politische Grundordnung im römischen 
Freistaat. Antike, XVI, no. 3- 

Henry T, RoweLt. Vergil and the Forum of Augustus. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

H. I. Beir, Antinoöpolis: A Hadrianic Foundation. Jour, Rom. Stud., XXX, no. 2. 

G. A. S. SNIJDER. Kaiser Hadrian und der Tempel des Venus und Roma. Jahrb. Deut. 
Arch. Inst., LV. 

Avan H. GARDINER. Adoption Extraordinary. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., XXVI. 

Louis C. Wesr. The Roman Gold Standard and the Ancient Sources. Am. Jour. Philol:, 
July. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 

Hyzaar Larsen, Tomb Six at Maasara: An Egyptian Second Dynasty Tomb. Acta 
Archaeologica, XI, nos. 1-2. 

Josep Carson Wampcer. Three Cistern Groups from Tell en-Nasbeh. Bull. Am. School 
Oriental Research, Apr. 

G. Ernesr Wricut. Solomon’s Temple Resurrected. Bibl. Archaeologist, May. 

K. Kisrer and K. Gesaver. Ausgrabungen im Kerameikos, rch. Anzeiger, 1940. 

_ Vacs Häcer Poursen. Myron: Ein stilkritischer Versuch. Acta Archaeologica, XI, nos. 1-2. 

B. Scrrwerrzer. Pheidias, der Parthenonmeister. Jahrb. Dent. Arch. Inst., LV. 

A. Tscuma. Dic unfertigen Saulentrommeln auf der Akropolis von Athen. Ibid. 

G. Ropenwa.or. Römische Reliefs: Vorstufen zur Spatantike. Ibid. 

Kurt Weiremann. A Tabula Odysseaca. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Apr. 

A. ScHuLTEN. Forschungen in Spanien, 1933-39. dreh. Anzeiger, 1940.° 

G. RopenwatoT. Ein lykisches Motif. Jahrb. Dent. Arch. Inst., LV. 

G. Ronne. Ein neues Denkmal des Dolichenuskultes, Arch. Anzeiger, 1940. 

H. Fourmann. Archäologische Grabungen und Funde in Italien und Lybien. Ibid. . 

K. Brrrex and A, M. Scunemer. Archäologische Funde in der Tirkci. Ibid. 

Tue Eprrors. Roman Britain in 1939. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXX, no. 2. 


LITERARY, INSCRIPTIONAL, AND PAPYROLOGICAL Sources 


H. E. Wixrocr, Neb-Hepet-Ré Mentu-Hotpe of the Eleventh Dynasty. Jour. Egypt. 
Archaeol., XXVI. 

W. F. Avsricur. Two Letters from Ugarit (Ras Shamrah). Bull. Am. School Oriental 
Research, Apr. 

- Id. Ostracon no. 6043 from Ezion-Geber. Ibid. 

Nexson GLUECK. Ostraca from Elath, Ibid. 

C. C. Torrey. The Seal from the Reign of Ahaz Again. Ibid. 

W. F. Avsricnr, The Lachish Letters after Five Years. Ibid. 

GÜNTHER JACHMANN. Ein Kapitel des Thukydides. Klio, XXX, no. 3. 

DonaLp W. Prakken. A Note on the Megarian Historian Dieuchidas. Am. Jour. Philol., 
July. : 

W. Kenprick Parrcuetr. Note on the Priests of Asklepios. Ibid., 

A. M. Honeyman. Observations on a Phoenician Inscription of Ptolemaic Date. Jour. 
Egypt. Archaeol., XXVI. 

RicHard A, PARKER. A Late Demotic Gardening Agreement. Ibid. 

‘FL M. Hetcnecnems. The Text of the Constitutio Antoniniana and the Three Other 
Decrees of the Emperor Caracalla contained in Papyrus Gissensis 40. Ibid. 

A. SEGRÈ. P. Yale Inv. 1528 and P. Fouad. 21. Jour, Rom. Stud., XXX, no. 2. 

Sir Hersert THompson. Two Demiotic Self-Dedications. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., XXVI. 

A, SEGRÈ. On the Date and Circumstances of the Prefect's Letter: P. Oxy. 2106. Ibid. 

JEANNE Ropert. Inscriptions de Carie. Rev. Philol., N, S., XIV, nos. 3-4. 

J. M. R. Cormacr. A Letter of Hadrian in Beroea. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXX, no. 2. 
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_ _. MEDIEVAL HISTORY’ 
l Gray C. Boyce 


Saints Cyril and Methodius, Apostles of the Slavs. By Reverend CYRIL J. Porodex. ` 
With Preface by Rt. Rev. Stanislaus F. Gmuca and Foreword by George Was- 
kovich. (New York, P. J. Kenedy, 1941, pp. 172; $2.00.) Reverend Cyril J. 
Potoček has written a good summary of ‘the ninth century apostles, the brothers 
Cyril (baptized as Constantine) and Methodius. His narrative is based prin- 
cipally on the Pannonian legends, the only extensive source on the missionaries. 

_. The first discussion deals with the authorship of these legends, and the con- 
clusion is presented, after examining the works of the leading authorities, that 

. the, life of the saintly brothers was written by Clement, a disciple of Methodius, 
‘about the year goo. Secondly, in the author’s opinion, the brothers, born in 
Solun, Macedonia, were in all likelihood of Slavonic blood; at least they were 
intimately acquainted with Slavonic manners and speech. It was their firsthand 
knowledge of the ways of the Slavs that qualified these men for missionary 
work outside the borders of the Byzantine Empire—among the Bulgars, the 
Moravians, the Khazars of the Crimea, and the Russians of Kiev. While on 
their mission the brothers translated the Scriptures into Slavonic and thus for- 
mulated the Cyrillic alphabet, which is still one of the three alphabets used by 
the present-day Slavs. Such are the high spots of the book. No new material is 
offered, nor has an attempt been made to delve into the Greek sources on this 
subject, which have been virtually untouched by American historians. Never- 
theless, the four appendixes enhance the book’s value. They are (1) Pope Bene- 
dict XV’s prayer for reunion of East and West, (2) hymns from the Feast of 
Ss. Cyril and Methodius, (3) a discussion of the authorship of the Glagolitic 
and Cyrillic alphabets, and (4) an English translation of the Mass in the 
Byzantine-Slavonic liturgy. The bibliography is small but useful. 

STEPHEN G. CHACONAS. 


Pravda russkaya [Russian justice]. Volume I, Teksty [texts]. Compiled by V. P. 
Lyusmov and others. Edited by B. D. Grexov. (Moscow, Izdat. Akademii nauk 
SSSR, 1940, pp. 505, 30.50 r.) The present work is issued under the auspices of 
the Institute of History, attached to the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
When completed it will be a most elaborate critical edition of a historicojuridical 
monument of first importance. Volume I offers a study on the manuscripts of 
Pravda and their classification from the pen of Professor Lyubimov as well as 
a transcript of fifteen variants of the document and “combined texts” (svodnyye 
teksty) of the shorter and longer version; there is also a most thorough index. 
A sequel is planned, which will contain facsimile reproductions of the manu- 
scripts printed in the opening volume, and a third volume, devoted to com- 

` mentaries, is also promised. ` AvRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 


Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and Canada. 
Bulletin No. 16. By S. Harrison THomson. (Boulder, University of Colorado, 
1941, pp. 132, 50 cents.) The present Bulletin is by far the ‘most extensive and 
useful to appear since this project was first started. It is in every way a tribute 
to the learning, vigor, and enthusiasm that Professor Thomson has brought to 
his task, and all scholars interested in medieval and Renaissance studies owe 
him a debt of gratitude. It is his foresight and determination to overcome dif- 
culties that stood in the way which explain the continued publication of what 
is now an indispensable tool for historians and scholars in many other fields of 
learning. This number of the Bulletin contains the customary list of scholars 
and their publications; dissertations completed and in progress are also indi- 
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cated, papers “read at TEN ‘societies: jand books in press announced, and 
items'of special interest given proper attention. A significant contribution is the 
publication of four essays. Professor James L. Cate writes informingly, with wit, 
common sense, and engaging humor, on “A. Decade of American Publication 
on Medieval Economic History”; Dr. Revilo P. Oliver surveys American writ- 
ings on the Italian Renaissance; and Professor Thomson himself contributes two 
valuable essays: “Editing of Medieval Latin Texts in America” and “A Cross- 
Section of Medieval and Renaissance.Holdings in American Libraries”. Floreat 
libellus. 
GENERAL ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS : 

Hans Kusx. König und Volk in der germanischen Bekehrungsgeschichte. Zeitsch. f. 

- Deut, Altertum u. Deut. Lit., LXXVII, no. 1. 

A Late Saxon Hanging-Bowl. Antiquaries Jour., Apr. 

The Temple Pyx. Ibid. 

T. D. Kenprick. The Viking Taste in Pre-Conquest England. Antiquity, Tons; 

Persistence of Viking Types of Sword. Antiquaries Jour., Apr. 

ANTHONY R. WAGNER. A Seal of Strongbow in the Huntington Library. Ibid. 

J. Warn Perxins. The Iron Age Horseshoe [medieval materials]. Ibid. 

Arturo CasTicLion1, The Origin and Development of the Anatomical Theater to the End 
of the Renaissance. Ciba Symposia, May. : 

H. Küry and H. Hate. Medical Education at Oxford and Cambridge. Ibid., June. 

Rosert A, Hatt, yr. The Silk Factory in Chrestien de Troyes’ Yvain. Mod. Lang. Notes, 
June. 

Grorcr L. Haskins, The University of Oxford and the ‘Ius Ubique Docendi’. Eng, Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 

F. M. Powicxe. The Murder of Henry Clement and the Pirates of Lundy Island. History, 
Mar. 

Fritz Rör. Volkskunde, Hanse, und materialistische Geschichtsschreibung. ` Hist. 
Zeitsch., CLXUI, no. 3. 

HEKTOR AMMANN. Zur Geschichte der Westschweiz in savoyischer Zeit. Zeitsch, $. 
Schweiz. Gesch., XXI, no. 1. 

HELEN RICHARDSON. The Affair of the Lepers. Medium Aevum, Feb. 

Reonar Knupsen. Danmarks befrielse og Niels Ebbesens eftermale. Gads Dan. Mag., Mar. 

AxnscaR Parsons, Bernardine of Feltre and the Montes Pietatis. Franciscan Stud., N. S., I, 
no. r (Mar.). 

R. SomERviLLE. Duchy of Lancaster PARTIA 1399-1485. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Nov. 

Oron Berxorec. Die Anfange dës Buchdruckes bei den Siidslaven. Slav. Rundschau, XU, 
nos, 1-2. 

A. V. Frorovsxiy. Die Anfange des Buċhdruckes bei den Ostslaven. Ibid. 

A. Cisarov4-KoLárová, Die Anfanges des Buchdruckes in Bõhmen und Mähren. Ibid. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Winuramt J. McGarry. A Fundamental Principle in Mariology [cont.]. Theolog. Stud., 

Crarence McAuuirre. The Mind of Saint Pacianus on the Efficacy of the Episcopal 
Absolution [cont.]: Ibid. 

Witrrep Parsons. The Influence of Romans XIII on Pre-Augustinian Christian Thought. 
Ibid. 

W. Rosmson. Historical Survey of the Church's Treatment of New Converts with Refer- 
ence to Pre- and Post-Baptismal Instruction. Jour. Theol. Stud., Apr. 

G. H. Joyce. Private Penance in the Early Church. Ibid. 

A. Sourer. Notes on Incidental Gospel Quotations in Jeromc’s Commentary on St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. Ibid. 

FERDINANDO BERNINI. Innocenzo IV e il suo parentado. N. Riv. Stor., June, 1940. 

GeroLd Fusseneccer. Ein Rundschreiben des Ordensgenerals Bonagratia an die dster- 
reichischen Provinz (1282), Franziskan. Studien, XXVII, no. 2. 

Joseru Sranc. The Mediaeval Tirae of the Popes. Eccles. Rev., July. 
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IsLAM AND THE ORIENT 


SaMuEL’ S. Haas. The “Creation of Man” in the Qur'an. Moslem World, July. 

W. R. Taylor. Syriac Manuscripts found in Peking, 1925 [Nestorian liturgy]. Jour. Am. 
Oriental Soc., June. 

Harun Kuan SHERWANI. A Muslim Political Thinker of the Ninth Century A. D., Ibni 
Abi’r-Rabi, Islamic Culture, Apr. 


INTELLECTUAL 


Wruram R. Doran. Saint Thomas and the Evolution of Man. Theolog. Stud., Dec. 

Grover Cronin. The Bestiary and the Mediaeval Mind—Some Complexities. Mod. Lang. 
Quar., June. 

MartTINo GRABMANN, Sigieri di Brabante e Dante. Riv. Filos. Neo-scolast., May, 1940. 

Tommaso Leccisormt. Il dottore angelico a Montecassino. Ibid., Nov. 

Husert Nevrevp. Zum Problem des Verhältnisses der theologischen Summe Alberts des 
Grossen zur theologischen Summe Alexanders von Hales. Franziskan. Studien, XXVII, 
no. I. 

J. Kiem. Zur Busslehre des seligen Johañies Duns Skotus: Bemerkungen zu dem Buche 

` von Krauting: Die Grundlagen der Busslehre des Johannes Duns Skotus [cont.]. Ibid., 
no. 2. 

Maurice Grazewsxi. Scotistic Bibliography of the Last Decade, 1929-1939 [cont]. 
Franciscan Stud., N. S., 1, no. 1 (Mar.). 

PmLorneus BoEHNeER. The Centiloguium attributed to Ockham [cont.]. Ibid. 

EUGENIO ANAGNINE. II concetto del Rinascimento attraverso la storia (iii-xiv sec.). N. Riv. 
Stor., Oct, 1940. 

EUGENIO Garm. Recenti interpretazioni di Manilio Ficino. Gtor, Crit. Filos. Ital., Dec. 


LITERARY 

Jonn J. Parry. A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature for the Year 1940. Mod. 
Lang. Quar., June. 

B. J. Timmer. Wyrd in Anglo-Saxon Prose and Poetry. Neophilologus, XXVI, no. 3. 

R. ExsLom. Der Volksname Ossi in Alfreds des Grossen Orosius-Uebersetzung. Studia 
Neophilologica, XIII, no. 3. 

P. A. Becker. Vom Kurzlicd zum Epos. Zeitsch. f. Franzōs. Sprache u. Lit., LXII, nos. 
7-8. 

Id. Ogier von Dänemark. Ibid., LXIV, nos. 1-2. 

HERMENEGILDO CORBATÓ. La sinonimia y la unidad del “Poema del Cid”. Hispanic Rev., 
July. 

W. A. Nrrze. “Or est venuz aui aunera”: A Medieval Dictum. Mod. Lang. Notes, June. 

Cuarces H. Lrvinoston. Old French Assiet. Ibid. 

A. H. Krapps. An Oriental Theme in the Fridpjéfs Saga. Ibid. 

Kurt LEwENT. Observations on Old Provençal Style and Vocabulary. Mod. Lang. Quar., 
June. 

Carin Fauin. Les sources et la date du roman du Comte de Poitiers. Studia Neophilo- 
logica, XIII, no. 3. 

AxrFonso RicouFi. Ancora di due strane miniature-di Francesco da Barberino (il “trionfo 
d'Amore” e la “corte d’Amore”) e di una interpretazione settaria del Valli. N. Riv. 
Stor., Apr., 1940. 

S. H. STENBERG. The Forma Scribendi of Hugo Spechtshart. Library, Mar. 

GEOROE SANDERLIN. The Character “Liberum Arbitrium” in the C-Text of Piers Plov- 
man. Mod. Lang. Notes, June. 

A. G. MırcæLL, A Newly-Discovered Manuscript of the C-Text of Piers Plowman’. 
Mod. Lang. Rev., Apr. 

` R M. Wizson. Some Lost Saints’ Lives in Old and Middle English. Ibid. 

Ernst A. PmLrrson. Der Ackermann aus Böhmen: A Summary of Recent Research and 
an Appreciation. Mod. Lang. Quar., June. 

Epwarp B. Ham. An Eighth Venjaince Alixandre. Mod. Lang. Notes, June. 

Marr Darmer. Lexikologisches aus dem XV. Jahrhundert: Der Wortschatz Pierre 
Michault’s. Zeitsch. f. Französ. Sprache u. Lit., LXIV, nos. 1-2. 
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British EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


Observations upon a Late Libel, called “A Letter from a Person of Quality to his 
Friend, concerning the King’s Declaration, &c.” Edited with an Introduction 
and Bibliography by Husn Macponatp. (Cambridge, University Press; New 
York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. 51, $1.00.) Students of seventeenth century England 
will welcome this reprint of a pamphlet written just after the dissolution of the 
Oxford parliament, at the height of the excitement over the Exclusion contest. 
Mr. Macdonald, author of a bibliography of Dryden’s writings and an expert 
on the period, has. rescued a significant political tract from virtual oblivion. 
Furthermore, he has proved, to the satisfaction of this reviewer at least, that 
the Observations upon a Late Libel was written by George Savile, marquis of 
Halifax, Few investigators have uncovered anything about Halifax not already 
included in Miss Foxcroft’s excellent Life, but Mr. Macdonald seems to have 
done so. A manuscript ascription to “ye E. of Hallifax” written in a contem- 
porary hand on the title page of a copy in the Trinity College library suggested 
the possibility, A little research showed that Halifax could well have written it; 
and the internal evidence is so strong that the editor’s verdict will presumably 
be accepted, Written in the simple and trenchant style which marks all of Hali- 
fax’s known writings, it is enlivened by constant flashes of the wit for which he 
was famous, and there are frequent examples of certain archaisms which.he is 

_known to have affected; so that “if he did not write it”, as the editor remarks, 
“he must have had a literary double”. For the rest, the Observations is an ex- 
tremely effective bit of polemics, written from that moderate Tory standpoint 
which “The Trimmer” adopted during the Exclusion contest; and if it interests 
few for that reason alone, it will interest many more who find Halifax not only 
the most attractive political figure of the Restoration but also a real master of 
English prose. Rosert WALCOTT, JR. 


The Treaty of Washington, 1871: A Study in Imperial History. By Go.pwin 
SmrrH, of the Department of History in the State University of Iowa. (Ithaca, . 
Cornell University Press, 1941, pp. xiii, 134, $2.00.) If for the title of this mono- 
graph the subtitle had been selected, a more accurate description of its contents 
would have been giver, for it does not contain an account of the Treaty of 
Washington. Indeed the real reason for assembling the Joint High Commission, 
at least in the opinion of most contemporaries, is dismissed with a few passing 
remarks, and the bulk of the work discusses the adjustment between the 
Dominion of Canada and Great Britain—the contest between Sir John A. Mac- 
donald and his fellow commissioners over what Canada would do to facilitate 
a general cleaning up of Anglo-American disputes. The fisheries controversy is 
dealt with at length as a matter of consideration for the commission, a subject 
of acrimonious discussion in the Dominion and, finally, Sir John’s decision to 
support the issue in parliament. The other Canadian-American disputes and 
their settlement are dismissed almost as summarily as the Alabama Claims. As 
a study of Canada’s struggle for definitive status in the empire this work has 
merit. The concluding statement has been amply demonstrated: the commission 
“often unawares . . . moved Great Britain and British policy towards the time 
when the Imperial Parliament bestowed upon the Dominions ‘an authority as 
plenary and as ample as the Imperial Parliament, in the plenitude of its powers, 
possessed and could bestow’ ”, The principal weaknesses of the study lie in the 
two introductory chapters on “Canada and Canadian Questions” and “Great 
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Britain and the United States”. Here occur many loose assertions which, if read 
by one who does not know the background, are likely to give a quite erroneous 
idea of what actually was done and thought. ` L. B. SHIPPEE. 


Some Recollections of Claude Goldsmid Montefiore, 1858-1938. By Lucy CouEN. 
With a Foreword by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, (London, Faber and 
Faber, 1940, pp. 277, 125. 6d.) A man of fine intellectual attainment and spiritual 
integrity but with little personal glamor and few dramatic incidents in life, 
Claude G. Montefiore is not an attractive subject for a biography. Miss Lucy 
Cohen, a lifelong friend, realized this when she decided to describe his career, 
largely on the basis of her personal recollections and of the numerous letters 
which she received from Montefiore over a period of many years. She has given 
us a somewhat lifeless portrait, drawn with friendly admiration rather than 
historical discernment, Nevertheless, one gets glimpses of an unusually austere 
character, one of the few “saints” of our civilization who, living a rather con- 
ventional life, was quite unconventional in his views on religion. Professing a 
deep love for early Christianity, he represented a minority of one in British, 
indeed in World, Jewry. Conscious of his spiritual isolation, which by no means 
prevented him from playing the active role of a philanthropist, social worker, 
and, to a certain extent, leader of the liberal synagogue, he unflinchingly, though 
half-resignedly, adhered to his early views. He was a lifelong enemy of Zionism, 
holding it largely responsible for the spread of modern anti-Semitism, which 
embittered the last years of his life. Nonetheless, he firmly believed that “the 
Jews, please God, will never be absorbed. God has chosen them for a religious 
purpose in the History of the World, and till the earth is filled with the knowl- 
edge of the One God—the God of Israel—the Jews will be his witnesses. I 
should collapse morally and spiritually if I did not believe that” (pp. 217 f.). 
These occasional glimpses, shedding some new light on Montefiore’s large lit- 
erary output, render this biography worthwhile reading. It is supplemented by 
a bibliography of Montefiore’s writings prepared by the Rev. V. G. Simmons 
and by a genealogical tree going back to Moses Vita Montefiore (1712-89). 

Sato W. Baron. 


Report of the Canadian Catholic Historical Association, 1939-1940. (Ottawa, the 
Association, 1941, pp. 103, 113.) This work includes the following papers: “The 
Windham or ‘Oak Ridges’ Settlement of French Royalist Refugees in York 
County, Upper Canada, 1798”, by Brother Alfred; “Glengarry’s Representatives 
in the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada”, Part II, by W. L. Scott; “Eng- 
lish-speaking Priests who evangelized the Eastern Townships”, by Gladys 
Mullins; “Pioneer English Catholics in the Eastern Townships”, by T. J. Walsh; 
“Canadian Catholic Chaplains in the Great War, 1914-1918”, by J. R: O’Gor- 
man; “The Very Reverend J. R. Teefy, C. S. B., LL. D.”, by Henry Carr; “Le 
conflit religieux au lendemain de 1760”, by Lionel Groulx; “Le problème vol- 
tairien”, by Séraphin Marion; “Le probléme protestant”, by Arthur Maheux; 
“Le mouvement démocratique”, by Maurice O’Bready; “Le mouvement men- 
naisien au Canada français (1830-50)”, by Michel Couture; “Le rôle de l'église 
dans les cantons de l’est”, by Elie-J. Auclair; “Etats mystiques chez les convertis 
Indiens dans la Nouvelle-France”, by Léon Pouliot. 


ARTICLES 
Davi B, Quinn. The Early Interpretation -of Poynings’ Law, 1494-1534. Irish Hist. Stud., 
Mar. g 
G. A.-Hayzs-McCoy. Strategy and Tactics in Irish Warfare, 1593-1601. Ibid. 
GERHARD KrrreL. Die Wurzeln des englischen Erwahlungsglaubens. Hist. Zeitsch., 
CLXTII, no. 1. 
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Doveras Busx. Two Roads to Truth: Science and Religion in the Early Seventećnth 
Century. E L H, June. 
C. L. Berry, Henry Tilson, Bishop of Elphin, and his Ministry during the Suppression of 
. the Church. Church Quar. Rev., Apr., June. 
J. C. Becxerr. The Government ‘and the Church of Ireland under William DT and Anne. 
Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 
E. S. pe Beer. The Early History of London Street Lighting. History, Mar. 
`C. L. Marrwatra. Karachi, 1700-1840, Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 
A. Srivastava. Was the Abdali Invasion of 1766-67 a Real Menace to Bengal? A Reply 
to a Rejoinder. Ibid. 
R. C. Anperson. The Ancestry of the Eighteenth Centa Frigate. Mariner’s Mirror, Apr. 
Louis L. Martz. Smollett and the Expedition to Cartagena. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June. 
W. M. Parker. Rodney and. his Naval Physician. Army Quar., Apr. 
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land, Apr. 
T. G. P. Spear. The British Administration of the Delhi Territory (1803- 57). Jour. Indian 
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C. R. Fay. The Growth of the New Empire, itty: -1870. Ec. Jour., Apr: 
W. P. MORRELL. The Second British Empire, 1783-1870. History, Mar. i 
Grorcz W. Spracce. John Strachan’s Contribution to Education, 1800-1823. Can. Hist.. 
- Rev., June. 
Hoxæ N. Farcuip. Romantism and the -Religious Revival in England. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, June. 
E. J. B. Foxcrorr. The New South Wales Aborigines’ Protectorate, Port Phillip District, 
1838-50 [II]. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Apr. 
D. C. Masrers. Toronto vs. Montreal: The Struggle for Financial Hegentony) 1860-1875. 
Can. Hist. Rev., June. 
‘G. A. BALLARD. British Gunvessels of 1875: The Smaller Twin-Screw Type. Mariner's 
Mirror, Apr. 
Wian E. Irevanp. Early Flour Mills in British Columbia [I]. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., 
Apr. 
Joun Ivatanr Ko emaraingn. Harmony Island: A Finnish Utopian Venture in British i 
Columbia, 1901-1905. Ibid. 
~Ransoss T. Wyarr. The Bishop Thomas Library, Goulburn, New South Wales. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Apr. . 
Jass G. ALLEN. Historical Development of the Governor-Generalship of South Africa: 
Univ. Colorado Stud., Social Sciences, May. 
H. S. Mazer. The Truth of the Hampshire Affair: The Tragedy which took Lord 
Kitchener 25 Years Ago. U. S. Naval Init. Proc., June. 
Viscount Catpgcore. The King’s Prerogative. Cambridge Law Jour., VU, no. 3. 
` Corupert HeapiaM. Party Politics, Qrar: Rev., Apr. 
R. H. Graveson. The Movement from Status to Contract. Mod. Law Rev., Apr. 
Herzert G. Tevsey. English Apportionment of Blame in Collisions at Sea. Tulane Law 
Rev., June. f 
Jarres K. Pottock, British By-Elections between the Wars. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., June. 
G. P. Goocu. British Foreign Policy, 1919-39: VII, England and Germany, 1936-8, Con- 
. temp. Rev., Apr. 
Id. British Foreign Policy, 1919-39: VILE, After Munich. Ibid., May. 
W. Ivor Jennincs. Parliament in Wartime [IV]. Pol. Quar., Jan., Mar. 
I. D. Bram. Wartime Problems of English Agriculture. Agricultural Hist., Jan. 
Jurian S. Huxtey. The Growth of a Group Mind in Britain. Yale Rev., Summer. 
E. J. Coun, Commercial Arbitration and the Rules of Law. Univ. Toronto Law Jour., Lent. 
J. Mervyn Jongs. Status of the Home Guard in International Law. Law Quar. Rev., Apr. 
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Ear] Winterton. The-Mobilization of the British Commonwealth. Quar.-Rev., Apr. 
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Survey of Canadian Legislation [1940]. Univ. Toronto Law Jour., Lent. 
P. E. Corserr. Canada in the Western Hemisphere. For. Affairs, July. 
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R. B. McDowrLL. Writings on Irish History, 1939. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 

IRISH CORRESPONDENT. Inside Ireland, 1939-1941. Fortnightly, May. 

B. Sutva Rao. The Vicious Circle in India. For. Affairs, July. 

Social Problems on the Northern Rhodesian Copper Belt. Interriat. Labour Rev., May. 


. Documents 

W. Powe. Jones, Fortifying the Bermudas in 1801. Huntington Library Quar., July.” 

Id. New Light on Fulton's Submarine, Ibid. , 

Jonn Perry Parrcnetr and Murray Horowrrz. Five “Selkirk” Letters. Can. Hist. Rev., 
June. i ; 

W. Kaye Lams. Memoirs and Documents relating to Judge Begbie. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., 
Apr. 

Cuarence L, Anprews, Some Notes on ‘the Yukon by Stewart Menzies. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., Apr. 

Starr OFFICER oF a Division. A Diary of Events in France and Belgium: September, 
1939-May, 1940. Army Quar., Apr. 


FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
C. W. Cole 


Un voyageur-philosophe au xviie siècle: L'abbé Jean-Bernard Le Blanc. By HELÈNE 
Monop-Cassipy. [Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature.] (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1941, pp. xiii, 565, $5.00.) The Abbé Le Blanc was a 
minor French writer of the eighteenth century who became known because of 
his literary journeys to England, Italy, and Germany. The book under review 
consists of a collection of his letters dealing chiefly with literary matters, prefaced 
by a long biographical and critical essay. The letters display neither learning nor 
style nor profound observation. The author quotes with approval the judgment - 
of Le Blanc by the contemporary critic, Fréron. “Il est pédant dans sa prose, 
lourd dans ses réflexions, fécond en pensées communes; un peu trivial dans son 
érudition parfois déplacée.” Nevertheless, Le Blanc merits the solid and learned 
volume devoted to him by Hélène Monod-Cassidy for the reason that be con- 
tributed not, a little to the intellectual intimacy that existed berween England 
and France during the eighteenth century. He helped to popularize English 
‘thought in France by praising Shakespeare, Milton, Locke, and Shaftesbury. He 
became an ardent admirer of Hume, whose Essays he translated into French. 
As a result of his travels in England, Le Blanc, in 1745, wrote his most im- 
portant book, Lettres d'un François concernant le gouvernement, la, politique, 
et les mocurs des Anglots et des François. It had a great vogue in France and 
was read by those who did not relish the anticlerical spirit of the more famous 
Lettres philosophiques of Voltaire. Le Blanc’s book does not reveal him as an 
Anglophile, as was Voltaire. In general he was rather critical of English cus- 
toms, politics, and literature, but his criticism was in the spirit of a friendly 
visitor and admirer. What is especially valuable in Héléne Monod-Cassidy’s book 
is the excellent introductory essay and the eleven closely printed pages of bibli- 
ography on Anglo-French intellectual relations during the eighteenth century: 

J. Satwrn ScHapmo. 


Vashington, ou la liberté du nouveau monde: Tragédie en quatre actes par 
Billardon de Sauvigny. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by GILserT 
Cuinar, with the assistance of H. M. Barnes, JR, J-Jacques Demorest, R. K. 
KELLENBERGER, and E. E, E, Saror. [Princeton Publications in Romance Lan- 
guages.] (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1941, pp. xli, 75, $3.50.) This 
tragedy was presented at a turbulent moment during the French Revolution 
(July, 1791), and, since it contains elements of propaganda, it is important as a 
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reflection of public opinion. The plot, covering random episodes in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, is merely incidental to tirades and tableaux glorifying the ideals 

„of the American cause and the civic virtues of the patriots, all of which are 
symbolized in the towering figure of General Washington. At the same time 
Sauvigny naively transfers French local color to the American scene and endows 
the soldiers with the “couleur morale” of the sans-culottes, A session of Congress 
is a thinly disguised séance of the Assemblée nationale, and at Washington’s 
camp the troops swear allegiance on the “autel de Ia patrie”, an idea obviously 
borrowed from a celebration on the Champ de Mars a few months before the 
play appeared. Professor Chinard has prepared a splendid edition of the 
tragedy, adding a lengthy introduction and notes which clarify obscure pas- 
sages in the text and separate fiction from fact. For example, he traces the 
identity of Lincol and Macdal to the minor revolutionists, General Benjamin 
Lincoln and Alexander MacDougal; and he corrects Sauvigny’s inaccuracies as 
to time and place of action. The historian may not be impressed by the play’s 
literary curiosities, but he will find that “la tragédie de Vashington a au moins 
un intérêt documentaire et historique de premier ordre”. 

KennetH N. McKer. 
7 ARTICLES 

Henry J, Cappury. Spinoza and a Quaker Document of 1657. Med. and Ren. Stud. 1, 
no, 1. 

Jacquzs Barzun. Romantic Historiography as a Political Force in France. Jour, Hist.’ 
Ideas, June. 

Pierre Cor. The Defeat of the French Air Force. For. Affairs, July. 

Louise Bourcorn. French Life under the Germans. Yale Rev., Summer. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


Klaus Fleming und der finnische Adel in den Anfangsphasen der Krise der neun- 
ziger Jahre des 16. Jahrhunderts. By Pentri Renvatr, (Turku, Uuden Auran 
Osakeyhtiön Kirjapaino, 1939, pp. xi, 377.) In the common history of Sweden 
and Finland, which extends over more than six centuries, the closing decades of 
the r500°s were exceptionally important in many ways. The new national mon- 
archy of Gustavus Vasa had been founded in the 1520’s and seemingly securely 
established by 1560, when the energetic founder of the house of Vasa died. Yet 
defects of rulers, religious problems, the question of succession, the dynastic con- 
nection between Sweden and Poland, conflicts between king and council, the 
shifting interests and objectives of the higher nobility, war with Russia—these 
rendered the developments of the next generation and more conspicuously 
turbulent. Upon the outcome of these troublesome years many things depended. 
Not the least important was the laying of the foundations of the strong mon- 
archy under Gustavus Adolphus, which raised Sweden to the status of a 

` European power. Dr, Renvall contributes an exceptionally detailed and able 
deseription of the part played by Klaus Fleming in the drama to the year 1594 
and of the stand of the Finnish nobility toward King Sigismund, on the one 
hand, and Duke Charles, on the other. The survey is based on thorough archival 
studies; in the bibliography manuscript materials alone, found in various 
archives in Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Estonia, and Danzig, cover 
well over three pages. It is the impression of the present reviewer that the story 
told in the seven lengthy chapters of the book will be considered definitive on 
the subject. It brings out in all possible clarity that despite the existence of 
fundamentally different and at times conflicting approaches to the domestic and 
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foreign problems of the day, Fleming and his fellow nobles in Finland found 
themselves in a position of common opposition to Duke Charles. The conflict ` 
was resolved only when Charles had ‘successfully challenged the crown and 
severed the unhappy connection between Sweden and Poland. : 
Jonn H, WUORINEN” 


Social and Economic Aspects of Swedish Population Movements, 1750-1933. By 
Dorotny Swaine Tuon1s. [Institute for Social Sciences, Stockholm University, 
and Institute of Human Relations, Yale University.] (New York, Macmillan, 
1941, pp. 487, $6.00.) i ' l 

I chose Denmark. By Francis Hacxetr. (New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1940, 
pp. 291, $2.50.) 


Finland Forever. By Hupson Strone. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1941, pp. xix, 
443, $3.50.) 


With the Foreign Legion at Narvik. By Pierre O. Laps. Translated by ANTHONY 
Merryn. (London, John Murray; New York, Transatlantic Arts, 1941, pp. 157, 
58, $1.50.) 

In the Norwegian Trap: The Battle for and in Norwegian Waters. By Ronavp 
Scarre. (London, Francis Aldor, 1940, pp. 157, 2s.) This account, uniformly 
tendentious in tone, is undocumented. That is unfortunate, for one would like 
to know the authority for -the account of a conference of Nazi leaders at the 
time of the Graf Spee sinking to consider an invasion of Scandinavia. 
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Henry J. Capsury. Christopher Mcidel and the First Norwegian Contacts with Quaker- 
ism. Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan. 


Jucius Crausen. Louise Danner: Psykologisk streiflys paa grundlag af utrykte kilder. 
Gads Dan. Mag., Apr. 


ARNE BerascArp. Statsrddssaka i hennar fyrste fase. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 1941, no. 1. 


Agreement regarding Greenland [text somewhat abbreviated]. slm. Scand. Rev., Junc. 
Economic Destruction of Denmark. Ibid. 


Oscar J. Fatnes. Medieval Hansa and Modern Nazi: Two Periods of German Domina- 
tion in Norway. Ibid. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 


E. N. Anderson 


1848: Chapters of German History. By Verr Varentin. Translated by EraeL 
Tavsot Scuerraver. (New York, Norton, 1940, pp. 480, $3.75.) Every student 
of German history in the nineteenth century knows that Veit Valentin’s Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Revolution von 1848-49 (2 vols., 1930-33) is the authori- 
tative work on the German revolution of 1848 and on the Frankfort Parliament, 
which Dr. Valentin has styled the only German parliament “worthy of the 
name”. When the second volume was published in 1933 (see Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXVIII, 549-51), a number of reviewers suggested that the work be ‘trans- 
lated into English. This has now been done. The present volume, it is true, is a 
condensation, but it contains all the essential ideas of the original; in fact, the 
elimination of many thousands of words has set in relief the main outlines of the 
story, which, in the German edition, are buried under a mountain of verbiage. 
The task of translating Dr. Valentin’s German with its modern vocabulary was 
no simple one. This task the translator has performed in a creditable manner. 
While preserving much of the quality of the original German she has produced 
a clear and readable narrative. One might point out a few minor mistransla- 
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` tions, but they are so rare that they should not be permitted to detract from the 
“gerieral excellence of the translation as a whole. This volume serves a distinct 
speed and will undoubtedly receive a hearty welcome from those who have no 
: acquaintance with German or who found the German original difficult. 
: RoseRT ERGane. 


The German Army. By Herserr Rosinski. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1940, 
pp. 267, $3.00.) No better critical introduction to the modern German army has 
' come to the notice of this reviewer than this thoughtful volume, though it may 
‘be true that it is more useful to the historian than to the student of the present 
war. Mr, Rosinski, already well known through his penetrating study of: 
Clausewitz and his articles on naval strategy published in Brassey's Naval. 
Annual, writes with the experts full knowledge ‘of the evolution of German 
- strategical theory and military organization, His chapters on the history of 
military theory and organization from Scharnhorst and Clausewitz through 
the elder Moltke and Count Schlieffen to General von Seeckt and the Reichswehr 
are precise, scholarly, and will repay close perusal. Yet the purpose of the book 
is a limited one, its central theme being neither the history of strategy nor 
organization but rather the changing position of the army within the frame- 
work of modern German society. Mr. Rosinski’s discussion of the relation be- 
tween, the army and the civil government, of the fluctuations in the relationship 
between the general staff and the army commanders, of the broadening social 
base from which commissioned and noncommissioned officers were chosen, of 
matters of training and education, betrays a thorough and critical mastery of 
the entire pertinent literature. Most illuminating of all are those sections which 
deal with the reorganization of the Reichswehr by General von Seeckt and the 
progressive surrender of the almost autonomous Reichswehr to the Nazi leaders 
after the purge of 1934. Unhappily, the book, which first appeared in England 
in the autumn of 1939, just after the outbreak of the war, was republished in 
America in the spring of 1940 without the alterations which events required. 
Even so close a student of recent history as Rosinski was proved utterly mis- 
taken by the events of the spring of 1940. $ Watter L, Dorn. 
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Hans Revrrer. ee Mabrens. Zeitsch. Deut. Vereins f. Gesch. Māhrens u. 
Schlesiens, XLI, no. 

Id. Mihren und des Reich. Ibid., XLII, no. 1. 

ZsomsoRr Szász. Hungarians—Rumanians. Hung. Quar., Winter. . 

Henry Micizr Mappen. Transylvania: A Subnation, Ibid. 

Francis KAszonyvt. Racial Problems in Transylvania. Ibid. 

ANTHONY Szers, Captain John Smith in Transylvania. Ibid. 

Géza Nacy. The Reformed Church of Transylvania. Ibid. 

Marre Louise Tuomé. Madjarisicrungsansatze in der protestantischen Gemeinde Kriegs- 
dorf im Komitat Szilagy. Deut. Arch. f. Landes- u. Volksforsch,., TV, nos. 3-4. 

Franz Basca. Deutsche Volksforschung in Ungarn. Ibid. ; 

Lovis C, Cornisa. APart of Transylvania comes Back. Hung, Quar., Winter. 

Oskar. VaseLLAa, Die Entstehung der biindnerischen Bauernartikel vom 25. Juni; 1526. 
Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., XXI, no. 1. 

Hexrtor Amman. Zur Geschichte der Westschweiz in savoyischer Zeit. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 

Manrrep Kress. Dic Rechtfertiguagsschriften der vorderösterreichischen Städte vom Jahre 
1526: Dokumente zur Geschichte des Bauernkrieges am Oberrhein. Zeitsch. f. Gesch. 
Oberrheins, XCII (N. S. LIV), nos. 1-2. 

WALTER Goerz, Der Briefwechsel Gustav Schmollers mit Lujo Brentano [cont.]. Arch. f: 
Kulturgesch., XXX, nos. 1-2. 

CarL-GusraF THomasson. Bismarck och Lord Randolph Churchill: Mötet i Bad Kissingen 
i textkritisk belysning. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 1941, no. 1. 


Irary 
Gaudens Megaro 
ARTICLES 


Tueopor E, Mosinee, Football in Renaissance Florence. Yale Univ. Library Gazette, 


July. 
H. L. O. GarreTT. An Italian in India: Paolo Di Avitabile. Asiatic Rev., Apr. 
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Marcet GuLi The Nationality of Philosophy and Bertrando Spaventa. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
June. 

Donoruy Hosmer. Rhodes and Italy's Aegean Islands. National Geograph. Mag., Apr. 

A, S. E.weii-Surron, The Problem of the Adriatic. Contemp. Rev., May. 

Grusgrpe Lo Verne. Italien, 1925-1940. Berl. Monatsh., Mar. : 

Bruno BaunE.o. Forme ed esigenze dello stato totalitario, Archivio Culture Ital., Dec. 

René De Visse Witiiamson. The Fascist Concept of Representation. Jour. Politics, Feb. 

Italian Labor under War Conditions. Monthly Labor Rev., May. 

Ernsr Kiem. Drang nach dem Süden. Fortnightly, May. 

C. M, Franzero, Italy under the Nazi Heel. Free Europe, May 16. 

Renato Pocoroxi. Italian Literature in Exile. Decision, June. 

Lure: Srurzo. The Future of Italy. Free Europe, June 27. 

Sir CuanLes Gwynn. The Future of Italian East Africa. Fortnightly, June. 


Russia anD PoLanp 


Adrahm Yarmolinsky — 


Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya v epokhu imperializma: Dokumenty iz arkhivov 
tzarskovo i vremennovo pravitel’sty, 1878-1917. Seriya vtoraya, 1900-1913 [inter- 
national relations in the epoch of imperialism: documents from the archives of 
the imperial and provisional governments, Series 2, 1900-13]. Volume XX, Part 
2. Compiled by L. A, TeresHeva and’ others. (Moscow, Gos, izdat, polit. litera- 
tury, 1940, pp. 520, 12 r.) This latest addition to the series of volumes issued by 
the Soviet commission for the publication of the documents of the imperialistic 
epoch covers the period from August 14 to October 17, 1912.:The subjects 
treated include the Balkan crisis and the Italo-Turkish War. The volume is 
provided, with indexes of names, correspondents, and subjects as well as with a 
reproduction of a chart of the Balkans illustrating a project for the partition 
of the peninsula entertained in 1912 by Austria-Hungary. 


ARTICLES 


A. P. Smemnov. Ocherki po istorii volzhskikh bulgar [studies in the history of Volga 
Bulgars]. Trudy Gos. istoricheskovo muzeya, XI (1940). 

Id. Ocherk drevnei istorii Mordvy [sketch of the ancient history of Mordva]. Ibid. 

S. A. Tarakanova, Ob arkheologicheskom izuchenii sel’skikh feodal’nykh poselenii v 
pyatinakh Velikovo Novgoroda {archacological study of the rural feudal settlements i in 
the province of Novgorod]. Ibid. 

L. V. Cumrepnin, Iz istorii drevnerusskikh feodal’nykh otnosheniï xiv-xvi vv. [contribu- 
tion to the history of feudal relations in Russia, rqth-16th centuries]. Istoricheskie 
sapiski, 9 (1940). 

V. P. Lyosmov. Smerd i kholop [peasant and serf in old Russia]. Ibid., 10 (1941). 

M. N. Trxuomiov. Maloizvestnye letopisnye pamyatniki xvi v. [little-known annals of 
the 16th century]. Ibid. 

S. B. VeseLavskı Monastyrskoe zemlevladenie v Moskovskoi Rusi vo vtoroi polovine xvi 
v. [monastic land ownership in Muscovy in the second half of the 16th century]. Ibid. 

P. A. Saprov. Moskovskie prikazy, “chetverti”, vo vremena oprichniny [the higher ad- 
ministrative offices, cheti, in the time of Ivan the Terrible]. Ibid. i 

S. V. Baxunusiin. Voyenno-promyshlennye ekspeditzii torgovykh lyudeï v Sibiri v xvii v. 
[military-trading expeditions of Russiari merchants to Siberia in the 17th century]. 
Ibid. 

S. K. BocoravLensxi Khovanshchina [mutiny of the eis in 1682}. Ibid. 

S. Ya. Borovol. Natzional’no-osvoboditel’naya bor’ba ukrainskovo naroda protiv pol’skovo 
vladychestva i yevreiskoe naselenie Ukrainy [struggle for the national liberation of the 
Ukrainian people from Polish domination and the Jewish population]. Ibid., 9. 
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T. K. Krylova. Russko-turetzkiye otnosheniya vo-vremya Severnoi voiny [Russo-Turkish 
relations during the Northern war]. Idid., 10. 
K. V. Stvkov. Byudzhet krupnovo sobstvennika—krepostnika pervol treti xix v. [budget 
of a large Russian landowner of the first third of the rgth century]. Ibid., 9. . 
V. I. Pisarev. Metody zavoyevaniya adygeiskovo naroda tzarizmom v pervoi polovine 
xix v. [methods of conquest ‘of the Adyghe (Circassian) people i in the first half of the 
roth century]. Ibid. 

A. L. Popov. Iz istorii zavoyevaniya Srednei Azii [contribution to the history of the 
conquest of Central Asia]. Ibid. 

Bruce C. Hopper. Narkomindel and Comintern: Instruments of World Revolution. For. 
Affairs, July. 


t 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 


C. H. Peake 


The Chinese Way in Medicine. By Eoward H. Hume. [Publications of the Insti- 
tute of the History of Medicine, the Hideyo ‘Noguchi Lectures.] (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940, pp. 189, $2.25.) In this little book the general reader 

` will find an interesting, popularized description of Chinese native medical prac- 

- tices and beliefs, though the scholar will find it uncritical, adding little to such 
works as the History of Chinese Medicine of K. C. Wong and Wu Lien-téh. 
The first lecture is devoted to a discussion of the place of the medical and allied 
sciences in the Chinese theories of the composition and mechanics of the uni- 
verse. In the second lecture the author gives an account of the “founders” of 
Chinese medicine and biographies of certain eminent practitioners. In the final 
lecture, “Some Distinctive Contributions of Chinese Medicine”, medical libraries 
and monographs, medicaments, physical therapy, and diagnostic methods are 
described. The author has not been careful in his use of certain data or in his 
romanization. For example: page 15, Lao Tzù is accepted as a historical figure, 
and his authorship of the Tao Té Ching is unquestioned, and on page 47 he is 
accepted as the founder of Taoism; page 21, first mention of Ko Hung, Chinese 
characters first given on page 41, wrongly romanized as Koh Hung on page 39; 

- page 46, hu p'oh should be ku p'o (no characters given), and Joo-I should be 

jut. The book is attractively printed and illustrated. F. D. ScHULTHEIs. 


A Selected List of Books and Articles on Japan in English, French, and German. 
Compiled by Hucn Borron, Serce Exisstzrr, and Epwin O, REISCHAUER, 
(Washington, Committee on Japanese Studies, American Council of Learned 
„Societies, 1940, pp. x, 142, $1.50.) It is a pleasure to welcome this useful list of 
books and articles on Japan. The compilers state in their preface that their object 
is to provide a convenient guide for classroom work and for libraries with lim- 
ited collections. No attempt has been made to compete with the more extensive 
bibliographies of Wenckstern, Nachod, eż al. The compilation lists some 842 
works, and the subject headings range from bibliographies and reference works . 
through geography, history, economics, government and politics, sociology, 
mythology, religion, and philosophy to language, literature, and art. In one or 
two respects this admirable compilation might be improved. It would have been 
of service to small colléges and libraries to indicate where in the United States 
some of the books and periodicals published in Japan or in Europe might be 
purchased. Moreover, many of the articles listed, while excellent, appear in 
periodicals which few of the smaller institutions are likely to have, These are 
forced by economic necessity to rely on such inadequate general works as those 
of Murdoch, Brinkley, Griffis, and Gowen for the bulk of their student assign- 
ments, Adequate files of the best journals in the field are out of the question for 
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the smaller institutions. In this respect many of the articles cited will no doubt 
cause wishful sighs on the part of many who teach courses having to do with 
Japan, but it will not cause library committees to assign funds sufficient to pur- 
chase the more esoteric periodicals frequently cited. With these minor reserva- 
tions the bibliography will form an excellent guidë both for teaching and study, 
and for the guidance of those institutions that are attempting in their purchases 
to steer their way through the mountains of books on Japan now available. 
Tuomas E. La Farcue. 
ARTICLES 

R. T. Orov Janse. An Archaeological Expedition to Indo-China and the Philippines. 
Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., June. 

A. W. Huamrev. The Development of the Book in China. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., June. 

M. Morr. On the State Control of Popular Ceremonial Rites under the Ch‘in and the 
Han Dynasties [in Japanese]. T646 Gakuho, Apr., 1940. 

Cu‘en Cyunc-miEN, Examples from Stone Inscriptions illustrating the Errors and Ob- 
scurites of History [in Chinese]. Ball. Inst. Hist. and Philol. Acad. Sinica, Vol. VII, 
Part 4 (1939). 

Ci‘tan Han-stenc, External and Internal Trade of Canton during the Sung Dynasty 
[in Chinese]. Ibid., Part 3 (1939). 

K. Kimura. On the Study of the “Pen-rsao”, the Chinese Materia Medica [in Japanese]. 
T6h6 Gakuhé, Jan., 1940. 

PauL K. Benepicr. A Cham Colony on the Island of Hainan. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., 
June. 

Marruias Ever. Der Untergang des Hauses Cheng.-Monumenta Serica, V (1940). 

Ruporr Lowentua. Jews in China: An Annotated Bibliography. Chinese Soc. and Pol. 
Sci, Rev., Sept., 1940. 

Warrer Fucus. Koreanische Quellen zur Frühgeschichte des Tabaks in der Mandjurei 
zwischen 1630 und 1640. Monumenta Serica, V (1940). 

Henn Bernar, Ferdinand Verbiest: Continuateur de l'ocuvre scientifique d'Adam Schall. 
Ibid. 

Cu'ten Cruxc-sHu. China in the English Literature of the Seventeenth Century. Quar. 
Bull. Chinese Bibliog. (Eng. ed.), Dec 

Lewis A. Maverick. Pierre Poivre: Eighteenth Century Explorer of Southeast Asia. Pacific 
Hist, Rev., June. 

J. Denrrcne. Les origines du christianisme dans Vile de Hainan. Monumenta Serica, V 
(1940). 

J. "K, FamsanKk and S. Y. Teno. On the Ching Tributary System. Harvard Jour. Asiatic 
Stud., June. 

H. Mikoniya. Grant's Mediation concerning the Subjettion of the Loochoo Islands [in 
Japanese]. Téhé Gakuhō, Oct., 1939- 

KENNETH Perry Lanpox. The Problem of the Chinese in Thailand. Pacific Affairs, June. 

Jonn L. Curistian. Trans-Burma Trade Routes to. China. Ibid. 

Currosnı Yanaca, The Military and the Government in Japan. Am, Pol. Sci. Rev., June. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


Constitutional Chaff: Rejected Suggestions of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, with Explanatory Argument. Compiled by Jane Butzner from the Notes 
of James Maptson of Virginia, Major Waryam Perce of Georgia, Dr, James 
McHenry of Maryland, Rurus Kine of Massachusetts, and the Honorable 
Rosert Yates of New York. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. 
197, $2.25.) The excellent title of this book perfectly describes its contents. 
Article by article, section by section, and sometimes clause by clause the Con- 
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: stitution of the United States is taken up. Plans suggested in the Federal Con- 
vention that might have replaced or modified the several provisions of the 
document are presented with the arguments in their favor. These things are 
seldom quoted from the records exactly. They are paraphrased “to make a com- 
pendium of ideas” that were not adopted. It must have been an interesting piece 
of work for the compiler, and it is printed for those who ‘enjoy speculating on 
what might have been, “in other words . . . those who read for the best pos- 
sible reason—entertainment”. Max FARRAND. 


George Washington as the French knew him: A Collection of Texts..Edited and 
translated with an Introduction by GiLsert Curnarp, (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1940, pp. xviii, 161, $2.50.) Estimates of Washington the man, 
the general, and the statesman are countless. They have been coming forth 
since the day he entered the first Congress of the colonies, and they are not 
likely to cease so long as the people of the United States are drawn to a study 
of their national beginnings. But these estimates are, for the most part, by 
Americans for Americans. It is fitting, therefore, that we should have brought 
together out of obscurity the expressions of Frenchmen who had known 
Washington personally or had had occasion to evaluate the man and his life- 
work. Nearly one half of this volume is occupied with reminiscences or other 
expressions of French officers who had been more or less closely associated with 
Washington during the war, among them, as a matter of course, Lafayette. The 
most extensive of such expressions, however, are drawn from the memoirs of 
the. Marquis de Chastellux. Another group of extracts is from the letters and 
other writings of diplomats, travelers, and observers—fifteen in all—from 
Gérard, the first French minister, to Crévecdeur, Especially noteworthy inclu- 
sions are the tribute paid to Washington by Napoleon when first consul (1797) 
and the funeral eulogy pronounced by Fontanes on February 8, 1800, Lastly 
there are tributes from “a later generation of admirers”, notably Tocqueville ' 
and Guizot. In the view of the editor it is worthy of observation that before 
Mason L. Weems placed Washington on that lofty pedestal atop which he re- 
mained for a hundred years or more, Frenchmen were regarding him as one 
of the greatest figures in the history of the world. Nearly all the characteriza- 
tions found here are, in fact, highly eulogistic. In-assembling these otherwise 
all but inaccessible impressions and tributes Dr. Chinard has performed a 
valuable service. 


We hold These Truths: Documents of American Democracy. Selected and edited 
with an Introductory Essay by Sruart Gerry Brown. (New York, Harper, 
1941, pp. Vi, 351, $1.25.) . 

The Federal System of the United States of America: A Study in Federal-State 
Relations. By NangsH CHANDRA Roy, Professor of History and Political Science, 
City College, and Lecturer, Post-Graduate Department, Calcutta University. 
(Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1940, pp. xii, 308.) 

Some Aspects of Jefferson Bibliography: A Paper read before the Bibliographical 
Society of America. By Wiuiiam H. Pzpen, Department of English, University 
of Maryland. (Lexington, Journalism Laboratory Press, Washington and Lee 
University, 1941, pp. 22, $1.25.) 

The Lincoln Collection of the Ilinois State Historical Library. By Pact M. ANGLE. 
(Springfield, the Library, 1940, pp. 21.) 

Camp Morton, 1861-1865: Indianapolis Prison Camp, By Harrie Lou Winstow 
and Joser R. H. Moore. [Indiana Historical Society Publications.] (Indian- 
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apolis, the Society, 1940, pp. 229-383, 75 cents.) The story of the Northern 
prison camps during the Civil War will probably never be fully told. While 
` the present monograph acceptably fills the gap for Camp Morton, the reviewer 
` cannot escape the feeling that there is much more that could be told. The treat- 
ment of prisoners of war is always a highly controversial topic, and honesty 
compels the admission that on this subject the South has received inadequate 
justice at the hands of ‘historians. As a recent popular novel expressed it, “even 
as Andersonville was a name that stank in the North, so was Rock Island one 
to bring terror to the heart of any southerner who had relatives imprisoned 
there” (Mitchell, Gone with the Wind, pp. 285-86). And the same could be said 
with equal truth of Camps Morton, Chase, or Douglas, of Fort Delaware, Point 
Lookout, or any other of the Northern camps. The present study is, however, 
more than the history of a prison camp. It traces the history of Camp Morton 
from its organization as a training center for recruits through its transformation 
into’a prison depot and then through the period of decline and extinction as the 
war came to an end. Instances abound of inefficiency, of stupidity, of political 
“wire-pulling”, and of downright human meanness. The use of local records, 
such as the Indianapolis newspapers, adds to the value of the study. There are 
no serious errors of omission or commission. There is no bibliography apart 
from the voluminous footnotes, and in a publication of this sort a separate index 
is not to be expected. The study is well worth the attention of all interested in 
the subject of the Civil War and of “man’s inhumanity to man”. 
Engar I. STEWART. 


The Thirteenth Amendment: A Milestone in Emancipation. By Cuantes H. 
Wesrey, Professor of History, Howard University. (Washington, Graduate 
School, Howard University, 1940, pp. 23.) 


The Negro. in our History. By Carter G. Woopson. Seventh edition, (Washing- 
ton, Associated Publishers, 1941, pp. xxx, 673, $4.00.) “In revising this book the 
aim has been not so much to expand the volume as to modify and revise the 
treatment in the light of recent developments. New matter has been incor- 
porated from chapter to chapter, but the aim has been to avoid amplification. 
Recent data on economic, educational, and religious matters have been inserted 
in many cases by substitution rather than by expansion.” 


Engines of Democracy: Inventions and Society in Mature America. By Roce 
Buruincame. (New York, Scribner’s, 1940, pp. xviii, 606, $3.75.) This illus- 
trated volume purports to be a record of technological development with em- 
phasis upon its social background and consequences, especially its effect in uni- 
fying the nation. It covers, for the most part, the period of American history 
from 1865, when “the effective forces, technical and social, were all collective[ly] 
tending to tighten the complex”, As the author says, he was forced to forego a 
strictly chronological treatment for another, “showing the inventions and tech- 

` nologies which developed under a wide variety of social impulses all moving 
moore or less at once toward what seems to be a final cohesion”. The book is not 
intended as a history of invention, The author disclaims technical expertness 
and endeavors to write in the layman’s language—a practice which is apt to 
horrify the technical purist. The author naturally philosophizes about the cir- 
cumstances of invention. and the social order and sometimes seems to become 
entranced with his own verbosity. Mr. Burlingame makes a commendable plea 
for teaching our children more about such matters as Eli Whitney and his 
system of interchangeable parts, at the expense of the Webster-Hayne debate, 
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the Missouri Compromise, ‘ ‘or even Ben Franklin’s everlasting kite tethered as: 
it is by its spurious moral string to so many American school books”. 
RusseLL H. ANDERSON. 


Victory, How Women won it: A Centennial Symposium, 1840-1940. By the Na- 
tonal American Woman Suffrage Association. (New York, Wilson, 1940, pp. 
174, $1.25.) This short summary of how women won the suffrage in the United 
States was written for distribution among the delegates to the Woman’s Cen- 
tennial Congress held in New York City on November 25-27, 1940. Like the 

- congress, the book points more to past victories than to future solutions. Seven 
prominent feminists, chiefly veterans of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association and untainted with the National Woman's Party virus, wrote the 
eleven chapters; they scan the main developments between 1820 and 1920. A 
foreword by Mrs. Catt, eight photographs of outstanding suffragists with thumb- 
nail sketches of them, and an-explanatory appendix (but no index) complete 
the book, Presumably pressure of affairs attendant on the congress helped to 
prevent such editorial labor as might have integrated the essays into a welL-knit 
whole. However, several of these sketchy little narratives and the appendix have 
definite value, and that for three reasons. First, we cannot understand the course 
of legislation in the United States unless we get the story of the lobbies. Second, 
the survival of our republican form of government depends upon the degree to 
which considerations of public welfare animate both our lobbyists and the legis- 
lators upon whom they place the pressure. Third, the suffrage lobbies in 
Hlinois during 1913, in New York during 1917, and in Washington in 1917-19 
reached a height of efficiency which brilliantly illuminates feminine technique, 
especially in American political reform. Any budding lobbyist of either sex can 
well profit by rules herein demonstrated, particularly if he or she dares to urge 
some proposition for public welfare as against private interest. This achievement 
is doubtless enough for one small book, but it leaves two things greatly to be 
desired: an analysis of the interests opposing suffrage and a frank explanation 
of the schisms among the suffragists themselves. Jeanynerre P, NicHots. 


Labor in Wartime. By Joun Steusen. (New York, International Publishers, 1940, 
pp. 159, $1.50.) This book is an account and appraisal of labor policy and labor 
conditions during the first World War, It has a strong left-wing bias, The 
author, consequently, holds Samuel Gompers and his associates responsible for 
destroying the peace faction in the labor movement and surrendering vital 
interests of the American Federation of Labor to the Wilson administration and 
American business. He quotes Louis Lorwin to the effect that Gompers suc- 
cumbed to the flattery of Ralph M. Easley, secretary of the National Civic 
Federation, who played on his antisocialistic biases, It is his conclusion that, as 
a result of the federation’s policies, “the conditions of workers were not im- 
proved during or after the war”; “outside of a few skilled crafts, unemployment 
remained a problem during the war years”; “organized labor lost in the field 
of labor legislation”; and “labor did not gain a greater degree of recognition”. 
Mr. Steuben regards the current labor situation as a repetition of that of the last 

` war, “Conditions in America today”, he writes, “are remarkably similar . . . to 
those at the time of the first World War... . Then, as now, the United States 
was on the brink of assuming a new role in world affairs. Then, as now, the 
country passed gradually from neutrality to intense war preparations and finally 
to active participation in the war.” “Gompers was appointed by the President to 
serve on this [Defense Advisory] Commission as a ‘representative of labor’, a 
position similar to that at present occupied by Sidney Hillman”, The contrasts 
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in labor policy during the present and the last wars are, however, much more 
striking than the similarities, and whatever value this piece of work has lies in 
the recital of labor events in the years r917 and 1918. Leo WOoLMAN. 


The American Empire: A Study of the Outlying Territories of the United States. 
Wouram H. Haas, Editor. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940, pp. xi, 
408, $4.00.) Dr. Haas and his collaborators have undertaken in this volume an 
appraisal of the American empire. Taking our insular possessions, Alaska, and 
the Canal Zone seriatim, they give an altogether admirable summary of their 
history, geology, natural resources, social and economic problems, and prospects. 
The note of pessimism which predominates is, by general admission, well jus- 
tified, The criticism of American colonial policy is scrupulously fair; it does not 
indulge in gratuitous condemnation and certainly does not award laurels. This 
is as it should be, for no conceivable change in the political status of our posses- 
sions would result in any fundamental change for the better in their social and 
economic status. On the contrary, the outlook for the Philippines under the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act portends possible disaster. In the judgment of these 
authors, only Alaska can be called a justifiable imperial venture. It would be 
difficult to provide a more honest appraisal of American imperialism than the 
final chapter of this book, contributed by Professors Haas and Cox, The con- 
clusion to which the authors come is sound: that only on strategic grounds can 
our policy of overseas expansion be justified. But curiously enough it is in an 
examination of the strategic factors that the book is weakest. This is probably 
attributable to the notable lack of competence and interest in military and naval 
problems which has been typical of American social scientists. In general, the 
sins of this volume in respect to strategy are sins of omission. Nevertheless, there 
are occasional statements which are of doubtful validity. There are no maps and 
no bibliography—serious omissions in what purports to be a’ standard book of 
reference, On the other hand, there are pictures which add practically nothing 
to the value of the book. A subsequent edition might remedy these faults and 
add material on the new American naval and air bases. Eowarp Mean EARLE. 


American Political and Social History. By Harotp UNpeRwoop FAULKNER, Smith 
College. Second edition. [Crofts American History Series, Dixon Ryan Fox, 
General Editor.] (New York, Crofts, 1941, pp. xxv, 804, $3.75.) “In addition to 
some changes in the earlier parts of the book, the second edition includes a 
thorough revision of the material since 1920, the addition of a final chapter 
carrying the history through the opening months of the third Roosevelt admin- 
istration, and an effort to bring the bibliographies up to date.” 


We have a Future. By Norman Tuomas. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1941, pp. viii, 236, $2.50.) “This book has its origin in a desire to write simply 
and briefly about our country as it might be in contrast to what I fear it may 
become. It is a personal treatment of the questions involved, as seen against the 
background of more than twenty years of hard political work, including four 
Presidential campaigns and many other trips which have taken me into all 
parts of the country.” 

ARTICLES 

Carte C, Zimmerman. The Evolution of the American Community. Am. Jour, Sociol., 
May. 

TORA H. Suryocx. Englische und deutsche Betriebsformen der Landwirtschaft: Eine 
Gegeniiberstellung für die Kolonialzeit. Dent. Arch. f. Landes- u. Volksforsch., IV, nos. 

Faank DEAN GirForp. The Influence of the Clergy on American Politics from 1773 to 
1776. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June. 
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Jonn Joseen Granam. The Development of the Separation of Church and State in the 

_ Umited States of America [II]. Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., Mar., 1940. 
Roserr Kent Goocu. Jeffersonianism and the Third Term Issue: A Retrospect. Southern 
Rev., Spring. 

Norvat Net Loxon. H. Niles, the Man and the Editor. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June. 

Warm Cxarvar. Francis Jeffrey in America [1813-15]. New Eng. Quar., June. 

Jonn F. Capy. The Religious Environment of Lincoln's Youth. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 

Jonn Perry Prrrcuett. The Croasdale Painting of Lincoln. Ibid. 
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Department. Ibid., May. 

Rosurr W. Nexser. Historic Ships of the Navy: Montauk [1862, 1917]. Ibid. 

FREDERICK Lewis ALLEN, Wim L, CHENERY, and FuLTON Ourster. American Maga- 
zines, 1741-1941. Bull. New York Public Library, June. i 
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New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The Delaware Loyalists. By Harotp Bert Hancock. [Papers of the Historical 
Society of Delaware.] (Wilmington, the Society, 1940, pp. xi, 76, paper $1.00, 
cloth $1.50.) Mr. Hancock has dug into the available records to discover 
whether Delaware was loyalist or patriotic in the Revolution and how much 
the one or the other. If anyone has conceived the notion that all Delaware spoke 
with the tongues of Caesar Rodney and Thomas McKean, this study is bound 
to banish that delusion. On the basis of the evidence assembled the author 
reaches the conclusion that “the great majority of the inhabitants were opposed 
to or indifferent to independence”. Expressed in terms of percentages, one half 
of the people of Delaware were outright loyalists, 20 per cent were “pacifist and 
hesitant”, whilst only 30 per cent were “patriotic”. The case of Delaware is just 
one more proof that, in the earlier stages at least, the Revolution was the work 
‘of a militant minority. As for the classes who composed the loyalist ranks, 
Delaware, unlike most of the other colonies, had but few officials or politicians 
to contribute to the loyalist cause, and even the capitalist, commercial, and 
landed interests were not conspicuous for numbers. More numerous contribu- 
tions were made by the professions—ministry, law, medicine, and teaching; still, 
all these classes taken together constituted but a fraction of the whole. The great 
majority of Delaware loyalists were “plain conservatives”. Among the religious 
sects, only the Anglican Church was prevailingly loyalist. In its treatment of 
loyalists after the war, Delaware’s record is, upon the whole, one of leniency. 
The proofreader nodded every now and then. 


John and William Bartram, Botanists and Explorers, 1699-1777, 1739-1823. By 
Ernest Earnest. [Pennsylvania Lives.] (Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1940, pp. vi, 187, $2.00.) John and William Bartram, scientists, ex- 
plorers, and writers of vivid prose, occupy a distinguished place in the develop- 
ment of American culture. The father, America’s first botanist, received the 
tribute of the great Linnaeus; the son not only followed in his father’s scientific 
footsteps but acquired literary renown as the author of Travels through North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida, which supplied both 
Coleridge and Wordsworth with material. So famed were the botanical speci- 
mens of the elder Bartram that André Michaux and Peter Kalm journeyed to 
the shores of the Schuylkill to view them, and the younger Bartram’s classifica- 
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tion of native birds long remained basic. Yet the historian of ideas is as much 
concerned with the Bartrams-as men who mirrored their times as with the 
Bartrams as scientists and scholars. Mr. Earnest has filled a gap in the literature 
of early American thought. Notwithstanding the varied richness of their lives 
the Bartrams failed to stimulate the biographical drive among historians. Until 
this brief study—of especial significance because all available source material has 
been used—William Darlington’s Memorials (1849) was the only account of 
John Bartram, while no adequate biography of William Bartram existed. If the 
biographical function is to present a sharply etched portrait of a life, this biog- 
raphy has fulfilled it. But if biography is the evaluation of a life history as the 
terminal point in a genetic series of events, this one fails fully to meet the 
requirement, While the book at once becomes the most authoritative secondary 
study of the Bartrams, many will wish that more attention had been given to 
the deeper underlying forces which helped to make the Bartrams great. 
Bert JAMES LOEWENBERG. 


Joseph Tuckerman, Pioneer in American Social Work. By DanwL T. McCoxcan, 
Priest of the Archdiocese of Boston. (Washington, Catholic University of 
America Press, 1940, pp. xx, 450, $2.50.) This dissertation, presented for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in social science in the Faculty of the School of 
Social Work of the Catholic University of America, treats in an interesting and 
exhaustive manner of much neglected and well-nigh forgotten literature of the 
social movement in the United States in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Tuckerman, in the brief fifteen years, 1826-40, of his Boston ministry- 
at-large in the American Unitarian Church, was a unique character and left his 
mark upon the foundation forces which created, a half century later, the begin- 
nings of the structure of American social work as we know it today. It was 
rather in the field of religious social work and in the relation of the religious 
motive to organized social work in the vastly extended scope it was destined to 
cover that Tuckerman was a real pioneer. The sympathetic but also critical - 
appraisal of the significance of Tuckerman’s contribution to the religious con- 
troversies of a century and more ago by a Roman Catholic priest lends added 
value to Dr, McColgan’s dissertation. One third of the text is given over to notes 
and bibliography, which are well organized and should prove valuable to social 
workers who wish to look back on the social work of other days so different 
from the present, SamMuEL McCune LINDSAY. 


John Alfred Brashear, Scientist and Humanitarian, 1840-1920.. By Harrmt A. 
Gaor and Rusy E1seman. [Pennsylvania Lives.] (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1940, pp. vili, 220, $2.25.) This is a short, literary biography 
of John Alfred Brashear, Pittsburgh’s beloved man of science, which describes 
the milieu in which he lived and worked, The authors absorbed many of the 
facts and much of the sentiment surrounding Brashear and his devoted and 
helpful wife, Phoebe, in order to orient themselves for their task. They trace 
his career from a humble home in Brownsville, Pennsylvania, to the mills of 
Pittsburgh and thence from the role of an uneducated mill hand to a position 
of eminence among scientists throughout the world, an unusual humanitarian 
scientist. He was best known in other lands for his construction of fine instru- 
ments, lenses, reflectors, and spectroscopes, which made possible great astro- 
nomical progress and discoveries at the beginning of the twentieth century: At 
home his activities in education and philanthropy, perhaps, did more to endear 
him to Pittsburghers than did his inventions, He was sought as a consultant by 
Pittsburgh’s millionaires in shaping their cultural projects and as a result served 

_ as a trustee of the Western University of Pennsylvania (later the University of 
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Pittsburgh), of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, of the Frick Educational 
Commission, and of numerous other organizations and institutions. Wealthy 
manufacturers, apparently, respected the man for his unselfish contributions to 
humanity and his native, informal gentility and culture. He remained the un- 
assuming vehicle through which they made many contributions. The authors ` 
have produced an intimate, popular account of their subject’s life. Much of 
their information was gleaned from Brashear’s own articles and autobiography 
and much from interviews with his former associates. The book is unencum- 
bered with footnotes, has a good index, and an inadequate bibliography. 

R. J. Fercuson. 
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SOUTHERN COLONTES AND STATES 


Three Virginia Frontiers. By THomas Perxins ArerNETHY, Richmond Alumni 
Professor of History, the University of Virginia. [The Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures in Southern History, Louisiana State University.] (University, Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1940, pp. xiii, 96, $1.50.) This study in three parts, 
one each on “tidewater”, “piedmont and the Valley”, and “Kentucky”, com- 
prises the r940 Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures delivered at Louisiana State 
University and is intended to be illustrative of stages of American frontier 
advance. To those who trace democracy largely to Jeffersonian influences it will 
come as a challenge, for its author goes a long way toward proving that some 
among them do not understand Jefferson’s ideas.and have frequently mistaken 
manifestations of Western self-interest for democracy. More informing still is 
his thesis to the effect that most of the social progress in these stages of our 
advance were products of liberal rather than of democratic leadership. By use 
of high spots in the conflict between frontier conditions and European back- 
grounds in the tidewater, the author shows how Virginia ended the seventeenth 
century, with its liberal beginnings, in a wave of reaction which tended to be- 
come stable, The society thus developed extended into central piedmont and 
was soon encircled by somewhat distinctive frontiers in the Valley and to the 
southwest, Nevertheless, according to Professor Abernethy, “the law and the 
necessity for leadership” were stronger there than was democracy. With undis- 
guised allusions to a well-known school of historians whose thesis has, in the 
opinion of the present reviewer, been taken too literally, he asserts, furthermore, 
that “the westward movement did not roll forward with an orderly and irre- 
sistible force like the waves of the sea”. Correctly, he shows it to have been an 
irregular and uncertain advance which conformed in the main to established 
traditions and customs. Although Kentucky was settled under conditions more 
favorable to the rule of numbers, there too “the entrenched interests were able 
to control the situation”, Change was consequently a product of liberal rather 
than of democratic leadership. C; H. AMBLER. 


William Byrd's Natural History of Virginia, or The Newly Discovered Eden. 
Edited and translated from a German Version by RicuMonp Croom BEATTY, 
Vanderbilt University, and Wurm J. Mucor, University of California at Los 
Angeles, (Richmond, Dietz Press, 1940, pp. xxviii, 95, 109, $4.00.) The publi-. 
cation of William Byrd’s Natural History of Virginia, or The Newly Discovered 
Eden is an addition to Americana. It consists of an introduction by the editors, 
an English translation of a German version of the book, an appendix, and the 
original German text. It will be particularly valuable to historians, horticul- 
turists, and zoologists interested in the physical conditions of Virginia and the 
flora and fauna of the colony during the early eighteenth century. As the editors 
explain, the original volume was published in German for the purpose of en-. 
couraging Swiss immigrants to settle in the colony and therefore.includes infor- 
mation helpful to anyone interested in making Virginia his home. Many trees, 
flowers, animals, and fish are described in detail, particularly as to their prac- - 
tical uses. Equally as interesting and valuable as the book itself is the intro- 
duction by the editors, which is lucid and concise and written with a sense of 
humor worthy of Byrd, whose writings are characterized by a lightness of 
touch that has made them interesting reading: after all the years which have 
elapsed. The ‘introduction includes a short biography of William Byrd, the 
reasons for the writing of the Natural History of Virginia, or The Newly Dis- 
covered Eden, and high lights of life and times in Virginia in this period. The 

_ publication of a book of this nature is particularly important when more and 
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more emphasis is being given to the social side of history. It is therefore fitting 
that a clear picture of the natural conditions of the country and the wild life 
which was found there should be preserved and published in readable form. 
The general appearance of the volume is a credit to the Dietz Press, 

James L. Cocar. 


The Vestry Book of St. Pauls Parish, Hanover County, Virginia, 1706-1786. Tran- 
scribed and edited by C. G. CHAmBERLAYNE. (Richmond, Library Board of 
Virginia, 1940, pp. xx, 672, $5.00.) This volume is the sixth in a series making 
available in printed form the records of certain contiguous parishes in tidewater 
Virginia between the lower Rappahannock and the James, an area in which 
many of the early county archives have been lost. The manuscript book of St. 
Paul’s Parish is in part a transcript of an earlier record. Special interest attaches 
to it because it is the only known Virginia vestry book which was used regu- 
larly: as a register for recording land processioning orders and returns, The 
editor gives a helpful account of processioning and its enforcement in colonial 
Virginia. In the minutes of this parish one finds more than the average amount 
of material on the glebe and the church and chapel buildings. The very fact, 
however, that the record.is concerned primarily with routine matters enhances 
its value for social history. The Reverend Patrick Henry, uncle of the Revolu- 
tionary leader, was minister for forty years, There is only one reference to the 
Revolutionary War (p. 532), but the spirit of the times may be reflected in the 
vestry’s action in 1778, censuring certain parishioners for having advertised in 
the Virginia Gazette for a new minister when “this Vestry has by Law, the sole 
right of electing & presenting a Minister to this parish for Twelve Months next 
after a vacancy happens therein” (pp. 537-38). The volume contains a complete 
name and subject index. It is regrettable that Dr. Chamberlayne, the editor, who 
was preparing other parish records for publication in this series, died shortly 
before the book went to press, Luster J. Capron. 


The Road from Monticello: A Study of the Virginia Slavery Debate of 1832. By 
Josep CrarKe Rosert, Assistant Professor of History, Duke University. [His- 
torical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society.] (Durham, Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, pp. ix, 127, $1.00.) This is an excellently handled piece of 
research, demonstrating the prominent part played by this debate in creating 
subsequent Southern sentiment concerning slavery. The author has examined 
a very wide range of material covering every phase of the subject, but he has 
not felt obligated to display all that he has found, if only by sample. Instead he 
has done some masterful and successful condensation, compressing into fifty-six 
pages everything that is of permanent value in connection with the episode. His 
use of brief quotations is illuminating, but for those who want more he has 
selected typical extracts from the speeches that fill an appendix as-long as the 
text. Still further, in showing the origins and the importance of this debate as a 
turning point in the history of Southern feeling, he has displayed an admirable 
objectivity, devoid of the Southern “revisionism” so fashionable of late and 
wholly unconcerned with the abolitionists, whose lack of connection with the 
episode he easily demonstrates. As a study of the crystallization of Virginia 
sentiment in both sections of the state it is a definitive analysis. 

THEODORE CLARKE SMITH. 


Laws and Joint Resolutions of the Last Session of the Confederate Congress 
(November 7, 1864-March 18, 1865), together with the Secret Acts of Previous 
Congresses, With an Introduction and a Bibliographical Note by Cares W. 
Ramspext, Editor. [Duke University Publications.) (Durham, Duke University 
Press, 1941, pp. xxvii, 183, $2.50.) The statutes-atlarge of the Confederate States 
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ed : 
were published by the Confederate Department of Justice, with the exception 
of the enactments passed at the second and last session of the Second Congress, 
some of which received official newspaper publication. -A few of the acts and 
resolutions of this session were available in the Official Records (Army and 
Navy series), and a complete list of the unpublished statutes was given in the 
January, 1936, number of this Review; but it has remained for Professor Rams- 
dell to supply their full text. He took as his starting point the “Register of Acts, 
C.S.A.”, a manuscript book (now the property of Duke University), in which 
had been kept the official record of all enactments, secret.and open, public and 
private, of the Confederate Congresses from their inception in February, 186r, 
to their end in March, 1865. The text of nearly half of the acts and resolutions 
was obtained from the Duké collection of enrolled originals, which had been 
assembled by the late Professor William Kenneth Boyd through the generosity 
of the family of George Washington Flowers: Professor Ramsdell uncovered 
and pieced together the text of the remaining enactments, principally from the 
Official Records, the Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States, material 
in the National Archives, and the Richmond newspapers. He also canvassed 
many other sources with such admirable patience and success that the text of 
only one of the acts of the final session and four of the secret acts escaped him. 
This contribution to the source literature of the Confederacy will be indis 
pensable to the library of every student dealing with that phase of American 
history. The book is equipped with an excellent index, a facsimile of an enrolled 
act showing all official endorsements, a brief historical introduction, and a 
critical bibliography. Wu M. ROBINSON, JR. 


The South in Progress. By Katuarins DuPre Lumerexin. (New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1940, pp. viii, 256, $2.50.) In its general character this 
volume is more of a sociological survey of the South in the 1930’s than a sys- 
tematic historical account of events. For her facts the author relies extensively 
on the writings of numerous Southern sociologists and economists, of whom 
T. J. Woofter, R. P. Vance, C. S. Johnson, Clarence Heer, H. W. Odum, George 
Mitchell, and C. W. Alexander are typical, But she has also gone to such sources 
as newspapers, magazines, journals of learned societies, and a host of govern- 
ment publications for much new and fresh material. Some “scientific” sociol- 
ogists complain that Miss Lumpkin is entirely too partisan in her approach for 
her work to have more value than that which attaches to any special pleading. 
It is true that she makes no effort to conceal her sympathies, They are definitely 
on the side of the Negro, the share cropper, the factory worker—in short, with 
the underdog generally. Conversely, she has little or no sympathy with native 
or Yankee capitalists who exploit both Southern natural resources and human 
labor. The Southern “Bourbon” Democratic politicians who slavishly serve the 
exploiting classes in county, city, state, and nation are particularly pains in Miss 
Lumpkin’s neck. Such complaints of the “detached” fact-finding sociological 
“scientists” leave this quite unscientific historian cold. He believes that the 
author’s facts are sufficiently true to justify her sympathies. More power to her! 

B. B. KENDRICK. 


The Poll Tax. [Southern Conference for Human Welfare.] (Washington, Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1940, pp. 23, 25 cents.) “This survey isa... 
presentation of the case against the poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in eight 
Southern states.” 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


William Salter, Western Torchbearer. By Punie D. Jorpan, Miami University. 
[Men of America Series, Volume I.] (Oxford, Mississippi Valley Press, 1939, 
Pp. X, 273, $3.00.) Out from orthodox little Andover Theological Seminary, in. 
the autumn of 1843, went a small band of young preacher-missionaries to the 
Middle Western frontier. In imitation of the Yale band which went to Ilinois, 
this group went to Iowa, to spread the teachings of Congregationalism in a 
land just being opened up but already occupied by “ignorant” Universalists and 
more emotional and adaptive Methodists and Baptists. One of these missionaries . 
was William Salter, who, as Professor Jordan makes clear, by his more than 
sixty years of activity in Iowa became locally conspicuous as preacher, author, 
historian, and civic leader. The chapter entitled “Saddle Bags” is informing and 
shows that a Congregationalist could exhibit a zeal and activity worthy of a 
Methodist circuit rider. Salter saw Mormons as they were leaving Nauvoo for 
Utah. He labored against the odds of “indifference, intemperance, Mormonism, 

- slavery and the spirit of conquest”. He championed religion and refinement in 
Burlington, Iowa, and helped to found Iowa College, later Grinnell. The book, 
besides being the life story of a man, is a study of the growth of Iowa from 
early frontier “heathen” conditions to the great state of 1900, a study of immi- 
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gration from the East and "fom Base of a great ee aia of he. 
‘reaction of this’ community to. the Civil War and Reconstruction, Not the least ` 
value to be found in it is the picture it gives of the home life of a struggling 
missionary who became a prominent ‘preacher, Salter’s historical work. attained 
recognition, and he delivered the prayer at the cornerstone laying of the 
Historical Building at Des Moines in 1899. Professor Jordan has given us a 
faithful record. It is well that history at times turns from supposedly larger 
‘national and sectional themes to the saga of the locality. H. C. Hossarr. . 


lowa, Land of Many Mills. By Jacon A. SWISHER. [Towa Centennial History.] 
(Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1940, pp. 317; $3. 00.) The emphasis 
in the title of this attractive volume—appropriate for the series in which it 
appears—might suggest that ‘Towa has been peculiarly the land of. mills. Dr. 
‘older states and in the Old World: The mill as-an institution marks an im- 
portant stage in industrial progression. Unfortunatély, whether from lack of 
adequate data or difficulty in exact classification, industrial and social historians 
have generally failed to indicate clearly and definitely the steps and influences 
in the transition from mill to factory and have tended to confuse, more or less, 
the “mill” as an organization of capital and Jabor and as a technical process. 
Regional studies of this sort may contribute to a more definite: understanding. 
Dr. Swisher, however, is mainly interested in the social aspects of the subject—. 
the mill in frontier life; Consequently his topical narratives tend to'be some- 
what episodical and antiquarian but nonetheless interesting and informing. 
Statistical tables in the notes and a list of identified mills by counties add to the ` 
book’s informational value, as selected photographs ‘do to its’ attractiveness. 
Literary allusions to the subject should cértainly include Thomas Dunn English’s: 
sincere if sentimental “The Old Mill” and the tragic compression of social 
history in “The Mill” of Edwin Arlington Robinson, Eare D. Ross, . 


Benjamin Franklin Shambaugh as Iowa remembers him, 1871-1940. (Iowa City, 
State Historical Society of Iowa, 1941, pp. 229.) This volume commemorates a 
distinguished teacher who was the leading historian of his native state, The 
preface is signed by John Ely Briggs, Dr. Shambaugh’s successor as editor of 
the State Historical Society of Iowa. 


Shoshonean Days: Recollections of a Residence of Five Years among the indians 
of Southern California, 1885-1889. By G. Hazen Suinn. (Glendale, privately 
printed for the author by Arthur H, Clark, 1941, pp. 183, $3.50.) In 1885 
G. Hazen Shinn, age seventeen, arrived among the Shoshonean-speaking 
Cahuilla and Serrano Indians of southern California. His Recollections, written 
fifty years later, although consisting mainly of observations of Indian life and 
personal anecdotes during these “Shoshonean days”, are filled with lengthy 
digressions devoted to sundry anthropological matters, Although the author 
observed the Cahuilla and Serrano only a generation after the mission period, 
when far less of their aboriginal culture had been lost than during the present 
century, anthropologists will not find the volume an important source for 
aboriginal ethnology of southern California. Not only does the lapse of fifty 
years before the observations were recorded leave them less authentic than 
might be desired, but statements of fact are secondary to long and often specu- 
lative discussions of the views of early and recent anthropological writers, 
Without, however, posing as a scientist or historian, the author contributes 
material of some interest on the creation myth of southern California tribes, on 
certain native boundaries of his two tribes, and a few scattered paragraphs 
describing Indian gambling, shamanism, dances, and several ceremonial prac- 
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tices. To an anthropologist far greater interest attaches to the status of Cahuilla 
and Serrano culture during the 1880's. From random accounts of events and 
personalities, written with a genuine sympathy for the natives, one gets the 
impression that much of native culture had ceased to function during this 
period and that not only had racial conflict set off the Indian from the white 
man—the sketch of the mestizo, José Miguel, is particularly revealing—but that 
the older and younger Indian generations differed on the question of assimi- 
lating European customs, a state of affairs that is very familiar to students of 
the modern Indians. Jurian H. Srewarp. 


Presbyterian Colleges and Academies in Nebraska. By Frank E. Weyer, Dean 
and Professor of Education, Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska. (Hastings, 
privately printed, distributed by Hastings College Bookstore, 1940, pp. xi, 242, 
$1.50.) The Presbyterians have established three colleges and two academies in 
Nebraska, Each of the five schools suffered at times from poor planning, inade- 
quate leadership, and uncertain financial support. Eventually four of them 
closed their doors, but Hastings College continued and in the past two decades 
has experienced a rapid development. The educational motives of Presby- 
terianism in America generally, as well as in Nebraska, are adequately sum- 
marized in this study. Briefly, they were to prepare ministers, to perpetuate 
Christian principles, to promote democratic government and the general wel- 
fare of man, to co-operate with the public-school system, and to help preserve 
academic freedom. It would have been enlightening, however, if the author had 
made a more definite attempt to determine the measure in which these pur- 
poses have been achieved in the Presbyterian schools in Nebraska. A large part 
of the treatise analyzes the personnel, finances, and curricula of the former 

, Bellevue College and the present Hastings College. The importance of having 
trustees with varied occupational backgrounds and the trends toward a better 
prepared faculty and a modern curriculum are significant aspects of the present 
growth of Hastings College. The searching analysis of the functions and growth 
of these two schools is presented with an accurate, factual background, making 
a useful monograph in educational trends of denominational colleges. 

CHARLES J. KENNEDY. 


Michigan: A Guide to the Wolverine State. Compiled by Workers of the Writers’ 
Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of Michigan. [Amer- 
ican Guide Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. xxxvi, 682, 
$3.00.) 

Wyoming: A Guide to its History, Highways, and People. Compiled by Workers 
of the Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of 
Wyoming. [American Guide Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1941, pp. xxvii, 490, $2.75.) 

The Wyoming Archaeological Survey. A Report by Tep C. Sowers, State Super- 
visor, Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, State of Wyoming. 
(Laramie, University of Wyoming, 1941, pp. 31.) 


“ARTICLES 


Samurn C. Wiians. Colonel Elijah Clarke in the Tennessee Country. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., June. 

KennetoH W. McKinrey. Ohio, Prize of the Revolution. Okio State Archaeol. and Hist. 
Soc. Museum Echoes, May. 

Wiutum D. Overman. Select List of Materials on Ohio History in Serial Publications. 
Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Georce W. Ricutmme. Ohio in McGuffey’s Time. Ibid. 
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Rosset B, Nye. Judge Tourgée and Reconstruction. Ibid. 

Rocze A. Hurst. The New Harmony Manuscript Collection. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 

H. S. K. BarraoLomew, Thomas R, Marshall. Ibid. 

ArTHOR B. Cozzzns. The Iron Industry of Missouri. Missouri Hist. Rev., July. 

Howarp I,.McKzz. The School Law of 1853: Its Origin and Authors. Ibid. 

Perre R. Porrer. Quality Hill: A Study in Heredity. lad. : 

Rex W. Srrickianp. Miller County, Arkansas TSE: The Frontier that Men Forgot. 
Chron. Oklahoma, Mar. 

Cuirrorp H. Praror. LaSalle’s Trip across Southern Michigan in 1680. Michigan Hist. 
Mag., Spring. 

Josera Grecoricu. Contributions of the Slovenes to the ‘Chippewa and Ottawa Indian 
Missions. Ibid. 

GrorGE W. Stark. George Byron Catlin: The Story of a Rolling Stone. Ibid. 

Jacx T. Jonnson. John Chambers [governor of Iowa Territory, 1841]. Palimpsest, May. 

Kenneta E. Cotton, lowa Pioneer Lawmakers’ Association. An., Iowa, Apr. 

WRITERS PROGRAM oF THE lowa W. P. A. Baseball! The Story of Iowa's Early Innings. 
Ibid. 

Joun A. Aman. Views of Three Iowa Newspapers on the League of Nations, 1919-1920. 
Towa Jour. Hist. and Pol., July. 

James Freperic CLARKE. Reminiscences of the: Agassiz Association in Iowa, with Special 
Reference to the Fairfield Chapter. Ibid. 

Bertua L. Hemsron. Frank B. Mayer and the Treaties of 1851. Minnesota Hist., June. 

Pue D, Jorpan. The Hutchinson Family in the History of American Music. Ibid. 

Cuarces W. Nicho. New Light on the Northampton Colony. Ibid. 3 

Jonn T. Franacan. Hamlin Garland, Occasional Minnesotan. Ibid. 

Cora DoLsBEE. The Fourth of July in Early Kansas, 1854-1857. Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb. 

G. RayMonp GAEDDERT, First Newspapers in Kansas Counties, 1854-1864. Ibid. 

T. M. Lizard. Beginnings of the Kansas Judiciary. Ibid. 

A. T. Huu and Marvin Kiverr. Woodland-like Manifestations in Nebraska. Nebraska 
Hist., July, 1940. 

CHARLES Arraur Hawkey. Whittier and Nebraska, Bull. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., Spring. 

Lynn I, Perrico. Law and Order in Early Colorado Mining Camps. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., June. 

CoL B. Gooprxoonrz. The Progressive Movement in Colorado, 1910-1912. Univ. Colo- 
rado Stud., Social Sciences, May. . 

W. Turrgnrine Jackson, The Washburn-Doane Expedition into the Upper Yellowstone, 
1870. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

GeraLD Fornzs. History of the Osage Blanket Lease. Chron. Oklahoma, Mar. 

Dean Tricxerr. Civil War in the Indian Territory. Ibid. 

CaroLYN Tuomas Foreman., General Richard Barnes Mason. bid. 

Id. Colonel James B. Many, Commandant at Fort Gibson, Fort Towson, and Fort Smith 
[1824-25]. Ibid., June. 

Grant Forzman. Historical Background of the Kiowa-Comanche Reservation. Ibid. 

Ricwarp H. Harper. The Missionary Work of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in Amer- 
ica, in Oklahoma: II, Work among the White People. Ibid. 

Erse Capy Gieason. Newspapers of the Panhandle of Oklahoma, 1886-1940. Ibid. 

Harry N. M. Winton. A Pacific Northwest Bibliography, 1940. Pacific Northwest Quar., 
Apr. 

W. L. Davis. Peter John De Smet: The Years of Preparation, 1801-1837. Ibid. 

Ray Lyman Wisor. Our Pacific Destiny. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

Dororny ©. Jomansen. The Oregon Steamship Navigation Company: An Example of 
Capitalism on the Frontier. Ibid. 

Erra M. Rea. Ordeal of a Klickitat Family under Klickitat Mores. Oregon Hist. Quar., 
June. 

CHESTER ANDERS FEE. Oregon’s Historical Esperanto: The Chinook Jargon. Ibid. 

Jonas A. Jonasson. Local Road Legislation in Early Oregon. Ibid. 

Axice Henson Ernsr. Stage Annals of Early Oregon from 1846 to 1875. Ibid. 

J. F. Santee. History of Christian College at Monmouth. Ibid. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Whig Convention, Columbus, Ohio, 1840: Letter of John M. Woodbridge. Ohio State 
Archaeol. and Hist, Quar., Apr. 

Benjamin F, Tuomas, Off to the War [diary, 1861]. Palimpsest, June. 

Correspondence of Robert Campbell, 1834-1845. Missouri Hist. Soc, Glimpses of the Past, 
Jan. ` 

James D. Morrison, Notes from the Northern Standard, 1842-1849. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Mar. 

Ricard R. Srenserc. Polk and California: Additional Documents. Pacifice Hist. Rev., 
June. 

T. C. Exriorr. Bodega to Clayoquot in 1790 in a Long Boat. Oregon Hist. Quar., June. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 
J. W. Caughey 


ARTICLES — 


CarL O. Sauer. The Personality of Mexico. Geograph. Rev., July. 

Sttvestre Terrazas. Los primeros blancos al norte de la Nueva España. Bol. Soc. Chi- 
huahuense Est. Hist., Jan. 

Barpara Boston. The “De Soto Map”. Mid-America, July. 

ALEXANDER Marcuanrt, Colonial Brazil as a Way Station for the Portuguese India Fleets. 
Geograph. Rev., July. 

Rozertr C. West and James J. Parsons. The Topia Road: A Trans-Sierran Trail of Colo- 
nial Mexico. Ibid. 

Ernesto Restrepo Trrapo, Documentos del Archivo de Indias [summary of contents of 
legajos 589-618, sección de justicia]. Bol, Hist. Antig., Jan, 

Indice de reales cédulas y breves pontificios que reposan en el Archivo Arzobispal de 
Bogotá. Ibid., Mar. 

Gustavo Orero MoÑoz. Historia de la historiografía colombiana. Ibid. 

ALBERTO Terrazas VaLpez. Fundación de la misión de Nuestra Señora de Guadalupe de 
Paso del Norte, Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., Jan. 

Donato E. Worcester. Early Spanish Accounts of the Apache Indians. Am, Anthro- 
pologist, Apr. 

Catálogo de los grabados antiguos en la exposición de noviembre de 1940, instalada en el 
Salón de Historia y Bellas Artes del Musco Nacional, An. Soc. Geog. Hist., Mar. 

Emio Atvarez Leyarza. Belice es tierra de Guatemala, Ibid. 

Juan Crisósromo García. El palacio arzobispal de Bogotá. Bol. Hist. Antig., Jan. 

Acustin Maares Carro, El siglo xviii español y las colecciones diplomáticas. Filosofia y 
Letras, Apr. 
José Beirrami, La causa de beatificación del venerable Hermano Pedro. Rev. Arch, Nac. 
(Costa Rica), May. ‘ : 
ALEXANDER Marcuant. Tiradentes in the Conspiracy of Minas. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
May. 

J. Anronio Vitzacorta C, Guatemala en las Cortes de Cádiz. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., Mar. 

Cuarces C. GRIFFIN. La opinión pública norteamericana y la independencia, Bol. Acad. 
Nac. Hist., Jan. 

Wruram Spence Rosertson. Russia and the Emancipation of Spanish America, 1816- 
1826. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., May. 

VICENTE Lecuna, La guerra en 1820. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Jan. 

J. Antonio VILLACORTA C, El primer centenario de un libro [Stephens, Incidents of Travel 
in Central America}. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., Mar. 

Vinciuio Roprícuez Bereta. Descubridores de un mundo nuevo en “El nuevo mundo” 
{Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central America]. Ibid. 

Viro Avzssio Rosizs. Los niños héroes representan a todo el pafs en la epopeya de 1847. 
Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., Jan. 

Vicente Lecona. Memorándum sobre alteraciones de documentos en las obras de Blanco 
y Azpurua y de O'Leary. Bol. Hist. Antig., Mar. 
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Louis Martin Szars. Frederick Douglass and the Mission to Haiti, 1889-1891. Hispanic 
Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

Beisario Matos Hurtapo, Antecedentes de la ley 25 de 1892, por la cual se declara día 
de fiesta nacional el 12 de octubre. Bol. Hist. Antig., Jan. 

Raymonp E, Crisr and CarLos E. Caarpon. Changing Patterns of Land Use in ‘the 
Valencia Lake Basin of Venezuela. Geograph. Rev., July. . 

ALBERTO URBANEJA. El libertador atacado en España. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Jan. 

Preston E. James. Expanding Frontiers of Settlement in Latin America—A Project for 
Future Study. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

Cuarves B. Hircucock. Third General Assembly of the Pah American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History. Geograph. Rev., July. 


DocuMENTS 


José Maria Pzrnapo. Instrucciones para la constitución fundamental de la monarquía 
española y su gobierno. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., Mar. 

Lewis Hanke. Simón Bolívar and Neutral Rights. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

VICENTE Lecuna. La guerra en 1820: Documentos diversos. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Jan. 

ALBERTO M. Canpioti. Una comunicación del Libertador Bolívar sobre los asuntos de 
Guayaquil, con relación a tres documentos del Protector San Martin. Bol. Hist. Antig., 
Jan. 

José Resrrero Posapa. El doctor Nicolas Cuervo y nuestras primeras relaciones con la 
Santa Sede. Ibid., Mar. 

Carillo y los limites con Panamá [1841]. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Costa Rica), May. 

BrauLio Carritto. Exposición al supremo gobierno de Costa Rica desde la ciudad de 
Guayaquil [1842]. Ibid. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


This issue of the Review was in press when the present Managing Editor 
took office on September 1, 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on December 29, 30, and 31. The usual luncheon and dinner con- 
ferences will be provided for, and joint sessions with affiliated societies have 
been arranged. The Program Committee has endeavored to prepare a pro- 
gram which will give representation to all periods of history, to all major 
fields of interest, and to the principal regions that have engaged the study 
of American historians. In view of the difficulties that beset the study of 
history in Europe at this time, a particular responsibility rests upon the 
Association. There is at present in the United States a large number of 
scholars from abroad, and both they and their fellow historians of this 
country need the stimulus of common association. There is an increased 
need for co-operation among scholars in different areas of the Western 
Hemisphere. The study of history in the United States appears to be enter- 
ing upon a new phase that makes imperative a careful examination of 
present-day trends, problems, and responsibilities. The Program Committee 
of the Association has made arrangements for sessions on the following sub- 
jects: the Dura excavations; Roman law and institutions in the fifth cen- 
tury; the medieval background of current political problems in the Balkan 
peninsula; industrial slavery; the age of the Renaissance; Europe’s early 
outlook upon America, 1490-1630; English life and thought about 1600; the 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth century; the American Revolution; Eng- 
lish politics in the eighteenth century; the growth of science and technology 
since 1750; the industrial revolution; Italy in transition; Western influences 
in the Balkan peninsula, 1830-1914; England in the 1840’s; Chinese ideas 
of the Western barbarians ca. 1850; economic promotion in Latin America 
during the nineteenth century; business enterprise in the American West, 
1815-60; the morale of the Russian army during the World War; the entry 
of the United States into war, 1917; the King-Crane Commission—an 
American experiment in peacemaking; peace treaties; nationalism in the 
British Empire; trends in modern imperialism; do the Americas have a 
common history?; the study of local history; the selection of candidates for 
the Ph. D. degree and the placement situation; the historian and the present- 
day conflict of ideas; the integration of European history and American 
history; history and the news. Twelve affiliated societies have selected sub- 
jects for joint sessions, as follows: the Agricultural History Society—agricul- 
tural frontiers in the United States; the American Association for State and 
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Local History—the function of a historical society; the American Catholic 
Historical Association—church and state in Latin America; the American. 
Economic History Association—economic controls in wartime; the Amer- 
ican Military Institute—naval history and policy since 1914; the American 
Society of Church History—the church between wars; the Business His- . 
torical Society—capitalism: concepts and history; the History of Science 
Society—history of disease and demography; the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association—Frederick Jackson Turner; the National Council for 
the Social Studies—the teaching of history; the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion—the Republican party in the South. The Society of American Archi- 
vists will also hold a joint mecting. i 


Following established precedent, the American Historical Review will 
publish as a supplement to its April, 1942, issue a List of Doctoral Disserta- 
tions in History Now in Progress at Universities in the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, with an Appendix of Other Research Projects in 
History Now in Progress in the United States and in Canada. Blank forms ` 
for the necessary data to compile these lists will be mailed as heretofore to 
the heads of history departments of all universities and colleges in the 
United States and Canada who contributed to the compilation of last 
year’s list. But it is to be feared that those research workers in history who 
have no present academic connections will be missed. The Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association, who is in charge of the compilation of these lists, 
requests that all research students pursuing definite projects of research in 
history transmit a report of their projects to him at Study Room 274, 
Library of Congress Annex, Washington, D. C. The report should con- 
tain (1) a brief title of the project (not more than eight words); (2) a state- 
ment of how long ago the project was started; (3) approximately how 
soon it will be completed; and (4) how long it is likely to be in terms of 
octavo pages. It is understood, of course, that all figures are approximate. 
Contributors will please print out carefully the titles of their projects. A 
great deal of time was wasted last year in deciphering illegible returns. 
Contributors are also requested to indicate precisely where in time and 
where in place their project belongs and to indicate their institutional con- 
nections if they care to have them recorded. Since the time for editing and 
printing is necessarily short, no returns can be included in the lists for 1941 
which are not in the hands of the Executive Secretary by January 15, 1942. 

Due to the fact that the annual subvention of $300, which the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington had been paying to the Association to meet the 
expense of editing and publishing the annual list of doctoral dissertations in 
history now in progress, will not be renewed for the year 1941, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association has voted that a charge of fifty cents per 
entry shall hereafter be made for all notices listed in it. Those sending in 
entries for the List should, therefore, include fifty cents to cover each entry. 
If, for any reason, the entry is rejected, the fifty cents will be refunded. 
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OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: one box of typewritten transcripts 
of records of the Manor of Marcle Audleys (Hellens, Much Marcle, Here- 
fordshire, England), mainly fifteenth to seventeenth century; forty docu- 
ments pertaining to the book trade of the Brotherhood of St. John the 
Apostle in Seville, Spain, 1636 to 1756; photostats of fourteen documents 
mainly pertaining to lands of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 1666 to 1811; 
twelve additional reproductions of letters of George Washington, June 16, 
1757, to December 13, 1799; five shelves of papers of John C. Fitzpatrick 
pertaining mainly to George Washington; twenty papers of the Reverend 
Jacob Bailey (loyalist and first missionary of the Church of England in 
the Kennebec region), 1760 to 1781; photostats of four papers of. Tench 
Tilghman (including journal and account books), 1775 to 1786; microfilm 
of 166 papers of the Reed family of Indiana and Kentucky, 1795 to 1891; 
2,789 photoprints (photostats and photofilm enlargement prints), 119 pages 
of transcripts, and 3,883 photofilm pages of manuscripts in Spanish and 
Mexican archives, additional gift from the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington; 222 additional pages of typewritten translations of manuscripts in 
the Papeles de Cuba, Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Spain (reproduc- 
tions or copies of which are in the possession of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission); eighteen miscellaneous papers, mainly letters of 
eminent Americans, 1800 to 1905; eighteen papers relating to Sakakawea, 
the Bird Woman of the Lewis and Clark Expedition; two volumes of 
transcriptions and translations of Spanish records of the City of San 
Antonio, 1815 to 1849; 131 additional papers of José Ignacio Rodriguez, 
1824 to 1907; microfilm of “Vestry Proceedings” of Old Durham Church, 
Grayton, Maryland, 1824 to 1927; logbook kept by Horatio Nelson Cady, 
midshipman, U.S.N., on U. S. Ship Hornet, October 12, 1825, to ‘No- 
vember 17, 1826; one small box of additional papers of Thomas Ritchie, 
1837 to 1853; volume including the constitution, signatures of original 
members, and minutes of meetings of the Washington Society (literary and 
debating society), February 12 to April 30, 1838; two volumes of the jour- 
nal of Jared Leigh Elliott, kept as chaplain on the Wilkes Expedition, 
August 3, 1838, to May 6, 1842; one box of additional typewritten trans- 
cripts of county records of Tennessee, 1826 to 1856; 227 letters of Rufus 
Mead, jr. (sergeant in 5th Volunteer Regiment of Connecticut), written to 
members of his family, May 25, 1861, to May 5, 1865; thirteen letters 
written by William C. McKinley to his wife, December 17, 1861, to May 
5, 1862 (Civil War letters); sixty-six boxes of papers of Edward McPherson, 
members of his family, Thaddeus Stevens, and others (1715 to 1936); 
microfilm of 739 letters of Theodore Roosevelt, mainly to Anna Roosevelt 
Cowles (his sister), 1870 to 1919; one roll of additional microfilm of letters 
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of Theodore Roosevelt which are in the letter books of the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, 1889 to 1895; thirteen papers of Silas Weir Mitchell 
(eleven letters from John Hay, one from Clara Stone Hay, one from 
Horace Gray), January 10, 1879, to January 31, 1907; fourteen large con- 
tainers of additional papers of John A. Logan; three boxes of papers of 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, 1889 to 1937 (additional); seventy-seven pieces 
additional to the Woodrow Wilson Collection, November 20, 1890, to 
1939; typewritten copies, photostats, and newspaper clippings, consisting 
of correspondence between Rosika Schwimmer and Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 1930 to 1935 (sixteen pieces); forty-five boxes of additional papers 
relating to Robert Green Ingersoll, 1895 to 1936; fifty-six boxes of papers 
and metal cuts (for cartoons, etc.) of the National Woman’s Party, 1913 
to 1920 (additional); one box of papers of Edith Benham Helm pertaining 
to the Paris Peace Conference, 1918 to 1919. 


The National Archives has announced the establishment by an act of 
Congress approved on July 9, 1941, of a National Archives Trust Fund 
Board, with authority to accept and administer gifts or bequests of money, 
securities, and other personal property “for the benefit of or in connection 
with The National Archives, its collections, or its services”. The Board 
consists of the Archivist of the United States, as Chairman, and the chair- 
men of the Senate and House Library Committees. The demands of the 
national emergency for office space and for better servicing of noncurrent 
Federal records are in Jarge part responsible for several transfers, recently 
completed or in progress, of large bodies of material to the National 
Archives. Among these are the main body of records of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General through 1914, most of the noncurrent records of 
the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, the general correspondence files of 
the Navy Department’s Bureau of Navigation through 1924 and of its 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts through 1939, and the administrative 
correspondence and case files of the General Land Office through 1908. 
Other recent transfers of special interest include twenty-one volumes of 
correspondence, reports, essays, and other papers, 1839-60, of the former 
Agricultural Division of the Patent Office, the predecessor of the Department 
of Agriculture; field notes, maps and profiles, and other records of the 
Intercontinental Railway Commission, which conducted surveys in Central 
and South America in the nineties; records of the Committee on Economic 
Security, 1934-35; and records of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, 1938-41. The first of the inventories of material in the National 
Archives to be issued since the initiation of the new finding-mediums pro- 
gram is entitled Preliminary Inventory of the War Industries Board Records 
(pp. xvii, 134). Other new processed professional documents include bib- 
liographies on the arrangement and description of archival material (pp. 7) 
and on the conservation of cultural resources in times of war (pp. 9), and 
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Staff Information Circular No. 11, entitled “The Role of Records in Admin- 
istration”, which consists of discussions on German administration, by 
Ernst Posner, on American Federal government administration, by Helen 
L. Chatfield, and on American business administration, by Edna B. Poeppel. 
Copies of any of these documents are available upon request as long as 

the supply lasts, and a mailing list for future issues of the Staff Informa- 
` tion Circulars is being established. Gaston L. Litton, assistant archivist in 
the Division of Interior Department Archives of the National Archives, 
has been granted leave of absence for one year to serve as librarian of the 
National University of Panama. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library was formally dedicated to the serv- 
ice of the nation by the President of the United States at Hyde Park on 
June 30. Frank C. Walker, Postmaster General of the United States, pre- 
sided, and President Roosevelt’s dedicatory remarks were preceded by 
short addresses by R. D. W. Connor, Archivist of the United States, and 
Samuel E. Morison, professor of history at Harvard University. The Presi- 
dent announced the appointment of Basil O’Connor, Frank C. Walker, 
Harry L. Hopkins, and Samuel E. Morison as members of the Board of 
Trustees, which is authorized by law to accept gifts and bequests of per- 
sonal property and to hold and administer them and the fees collected from 
visitors to the exhibition rooms as trust funds for the benefit of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Library. The Archivist of the United States serves as 
Chairman of the Board, the Secretary of the Treasury is also a member 
ex officio, and one member is still to be appointed. The museum portions 
of the library were opened to the public after the dedication exercises, and 
within three weeks over six thousand visitors had paid the admission fee 
` of twenty-five cents. No fees will be charged for the use of the library 
proper when it is opened. Material recently received by the library from 
the President includes stenographic reports of his press conferences from 
1933 to 1940, a collection of pamphlets and other printed material pertain- 
ing chiefly to the United States Navy in the nineteenth century, and addi- 
tional files of presidential papers. Dr: John S. Curtiss, formerly an area 
project supervisor of the Historical Records Survey in New York and an 
instructor in history in several municipal colleges in New York City, has 
been appointed an assistant archivist at the library. A six-page illustrated 
circular describing the library has recently been published as National 
Archives Circular No. 5; copies can be obtained from the library or from 
the administrative secretary of the National Archives. 


The Middle States Association of History and Social Science Teachers 
has published as Volume 38, Number 2, of its Proceedings a Guide to 
Ten Major Depositories of Manuscript Collections in New York State, 
compiled by the Historical Records Survey and edited by Harry B. Yoshpe. 
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The Guide covers the New York State Library at Albany and nine other 
important „institutions distributed geographically from the Hudson and 
Champlain valleys in the east to Buffalo in the west, It does not include 
manuscript collections in New York City. Separate copies of the Guide 
are priced at one dollar, but members of the Middle States Association re- 
ceive copies without charge. 


Several of the symposia held at the University of Chicago in the week 
beginning September 22 as part of the university’s semicentennial celebra- 
tion were historical in character. Among the historians who participated 
were Louis Gottschalk, Wilbur K. Jordan, Charles H. MclIlwain, Loren C. 
MacKinney, John U. Nef, Albert T. Olmstead, Michael I. Rostovtzeff, 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Stuart R. Tompkins, and William L. Westermann. 


The Social Science Research Council has awarded the following grants- 
in-aid in the historical field: J. Cutler Andrews, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, newsgathering during .the American Civil War, 1861-65; 
Karl J. R. Arndt, Louisiana State University, the Harmony Society; Manoel 
S. Cardozo, Catholic University ‘of America, mining in colonial Brazil; 
Louise Burnham Dunbar, University of Illinois, British royal governors in 
North America during the French and Indian War; Courtney Robert Hall, 
Adelphi College, American military medicine; Lawrence A. Harper, Uni- 
versity of California, English and colonial mercantilism (renewal); Abra- 
ham L. Harris, Howard University, Werner Sombart and the roots of 
national (German) socialism; Albert Virgil House, jr., Wilson Teachers 
College, rice plantation management in ante-bellum Georgia; Naum Jasny, 
Washington, D. C., the grains in the classical world; Merrill Jensen, Uni- 
versity of Washington, the United States during the Confederation Period, 
1781-89; Vernon H. Jensen, University of Colorado, labor in lumbering; 
John Tate Lanning, Duke University, the political agencies of medicine in 
the Spanish colonies, 1535-1821; Guy Anderson Lee, Clark University, the 
Chicago grain elevator industry; James C. Malin, University of Kansas, the 
adaptation of farm population and agriculture to prairie and plains environ- 
ment; Arthur J. Marder, Harvard University, British sea power in the 
dreadnought era; Leon Soutierre Marshall, Westminster College, the cul- 
tural evolution of the first industrial city, Manchester, 1780-1850; Thomas 
Corwin Mendenhall, Yale University, the dispatches of J. F. Schlezer,. 
Brandenburg envoy to England, 1655-60; Horace Cornelious Peterson, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, public opinion in wartime, 1917-18; Calvin F. Schmid, 
University of Washington, political movements in the state of Minnesota; 
Robert Sidney Smith, Duke University, Spanish-American trade in the 
eighteenth century, with particular reference to merchant gilds (con- 
sulados); Bell Irvin Wiley, University of Mississippi, the everyday life of 
the Confederate soldier; Oscar Osburn Winther, Indiana University, fron- 
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tier transportation in the Pacific Northwest, 1792-1883; Edgar Zilsel, Inter- 
national Institute of Social Research, society, technology, and economy 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (renewal). Southern grants-in-aid 
are: F. Garvin Davenport, Transylvania College, cultural life in Kentucky, 
1800-60; James Linus Glanville, Southern Methodist University, Italian 
imperialism (Mare Nostrum), 1897-1914; Ora Almon Hilton, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, public opinion in the United States 
during the World War, 1917-18; Marian D. Irish, Florida State College, 
the Southern labor movement, 1930-40; Weymouth Tyree Jordan, Judson 
College, pre-Civil War plantation practices in Alabama (renewal); Chase 
Curran Mooney, Brenau College, the institution of slavery in Tennessee; 
Joseph Howard Parks, Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee, the life of 
John Bell, with special reference to the origin and development of the 
Whig party in Tennessee; Benjamin Arthur Quarles, Dillard University, 
the career of Frederick Douglass, the Negro abolitionist; Daniel Merritt 
Robison, Vanderbilt University, the Whig tradition in the Solid South. 
A postdoctoral fellowship was awarded to M. Margaret Ball, Wellesley 
College, for training in international relations with special reference to the 
foreign policies of South American republics. The predoctoral field fellow- 
ships are: William Baker Bristol, University of Pennsylvania, social and 
economic conditions influencing certain aspects of international relations 
of the southern South American republics; Joseph Thistle Lambie, Harvard 
University, the Norfolk and Western Railway and its influence on the 
development of the transportation of soft coal; Jacob Loft, Columbia Uni- 
versity, labor in the printing industry in the twentieth century. 


The Ecuadorian Institute of Amazonian Studies announces a com- 
petition in celebration of the fourth centennial of the discovery of the 
Amazon River. Scholars are invited to contribute monographs on the dis- 
covery and colonization of the Amazon. The contest will close on January 
15; a first prize of $1,000 and a second prize of a gold medal will be 
awarded. Directions as to the prescribed form for bibliographies and further 
particulars may be secured by writing to the Secretary of the Ecuadorian 
Institute of Amazonian Studies, Apartado 513, Quito, Ecuador. 


PERSONAL 


The Reverend Father Hippolyte Delehaye, S. J., died in Belgium on 
April 1 at the age of eighty-two. He was without doubt one of the most 
learned Belgians of his day, As a member of the Bollandists he spent most 
of his life carrying on the distinguished tradition handed down from 
Bollandus, Papebroch, and the other seventeenth century Jesuits who 
founded the society. Like them, though even more rigorously and scien- 
tifically trained, he edited sections of the Acta sanctorum and contributed 
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frequently to learned journals of many sorts. In particular he was a regular 
contributor to the Analecta Bollandiana; where his scholarly methods in no 
sense disguised the charm of his humanist’s Latin style or the breadth and 
vigor of his thought. Of his many works probably the best known as well 
as the most useful for the historian at large is his Work of the Bollandists 
through the Centuries, published in English in 1922. 


Few of the widely dispersed friends of Augustus Hunt Shearer were 
prepared for the Associated Press dispatch announcing his death at his 
home in Buffalo, New York, on May 31. Born in Philadelphia on February 
21, 1878, he prepared for college at the Penn Charter School and proceeded 
to Rutgers College and then to Harvard. From each of these latter he re- 
ceived three degrees, including that of Ph.D. from Harvard in 1903 and 
that of Litt.D. from Rutgers in 1934; he was not without honor in his 
academic homeland. After teaching history for relatively short periods at 
Trinity College (Hartford), Dartmouth College, and Hamilton College, 
in all of which he left a definite impression of scholarship, culture, and 
agreeable personality, he turned to the library field, going to the Newberry 
Library in Chicago, where he remained from 1912 to 1917. His interest in 
history and in teaching never flagged, and during most of his library career 
he devoted part of his time to teaching history, as when in 1916-17 he gave 
courses at Northwestern University. This was true at Buffalo, where his 
most distinctive contributions to and through the library were made as 
librarian of Grosvenor Library from 1917 and director of the library science 
course at the University of Buffalo from 1920. Thus Dr. Shearer was ad- 
mirably equipped by his training and experience for the important role of 
liaison officer between history and the library, and his work as such, though 
staged in less conspicuous environments, should be remembered with that 
of Winsor, Burr, and Jameson, although in his modesty he would have 
been shocked by even this indirect comparison. His affection for his alma 
mater led to his Little Book of Rutgers Tales (1905), but most of his work 
was in the compilation of historical materials and various forms of edi- 
torial activity of value to historical scholarship. He assembled and edited 
most of the material on “Collections” in A Guide to Historical Literature 
(193r), of which he was one of the five joint editors. Dr. Shearer’s career 
was featured in the local press at the time of his death by long articles and 
leading editorials testifying to the remarkable nature of his contributions to 
his combined professional fields and to the entire cultural life of Buffalo, 
especially through the development of Grosvenor Library. 


André Wilmart died in Paris early in the summer. He was one of the 
most productive scholars in the field of medieval Latin literature and 
medieval thought and leaves behind him hundreds of articles and many 
books of outstanding merit and distinction, Wilmart was born at Orléans 
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on January 28, 1876, and at an early age followed courses at the Sorbonne. 
Later he sat under the great Louis Havet at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
where he learned that rigorous method and exhaustive investigation are 
the basis of solid scholarship, He was trained also at the Seminary St. 
Sulpice at Paris and in 1899 received the Benedictine habit at Solesmes. 
During the troubles over secularization of church property in France he 
fled to the Isle of Wight, where he remained until his transfer to the abbey ` 
at Farnborough in 1906. He was well known and admired on the Con- 
tinent and in America for the excellence and range of his scholarship, to 
which tribute was paid when the Vatican authorities commissioned him 
to catalogue the library of Queen Christina. In 1933 he published the 
Analecta reginensia and in 1937, the first volume of the Codices reginenses 
Latini. Among his other outstanding books are Auteurs spirituels et textes 
dévots du moyen dge latin: Etudes d'histoire littéraire (Paris, 1932) and 
editions of Guigues du Chastel’s Meditationes (Paris, 1936) and John de 
Trastevere’s De vera pace (1938). The first section of his study of the 
“Florilége mixte de Thomas Bekynton” has recently appeared in Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Studies, I, no, 1 (1941). The invasion of France barred 
the way to his return to his English abbey and forced him to remain in 
Paris. 


The most widely known archaeologist of our time, Sir Arthur Evans, 
died on July rx at Oxford. The son of Sir John Evans, who was himself 
a distinguished archaeologist, he was born in England on July 8, 1851, at 
Nash Mills, Herts. He was educated at Harrow and then at Oxford and 
Gottingen. After early adventure of another kind he made his reputation 
as a student of Aegean archaeology, particularly as a result of his excava- 
tions at Cnossus, near Candia in Crete. There he uncovered the great palace 
of the Bronze Age and traced the history of the site, revealing the existence 
of an Aegean civilization on a par with those of contemporary Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. The very name Minoan, by which the Cretan civilization of 
the Bronze Age is now designated, was first suggested by Sir Arthur Evans. 
Besides many articles on various aspects of Aegean civilization he has pub- 
lished the following books: Cretan Pictographs and Prae-Phoenician Script 
(1895), Scripta Minoa (1909), The Shaft Graves and Beehive Tombs of 
Mycenae and their Interrelation (1929), The Earlier Religion of Greece in 
the Light of Cretan Discoveries (1931), and The Palace of Minos (4 vols., 


1922-35). 


James F. Hines, whose death occurred on July 12, was born near 
Kewanna, Indiana, on March 3, 1875. In rgo1 he was graduated from the 
Indiana State Normal School, and for the next four years he was super- 
intendent of schools at Akron, Indiana. He spent the year 1905-1906 as a. 
student at Indiana University and then became superintendent of schools 
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at Roann, Indiana. In 1908 he entered the University of Notre Dame and 
two: years later received the degree of bachelor of philosophy. He became _ 
a member of the history faculty of Notre Dame in the fall of 1910 and 
remained at the university until his retirement in 1938. His special fields 
were ancient Greece and Rome. He was widely read in medieval English 
history also and as a hobby became deeply immersed in the study of Shake- 
speare. In his long academic career Professor Hines published little, but he 
is remembered by his students as an enthusiastic teacher whose long hours 
of research in the library were a source of inspiration to everybody at the 
university. 


Edgar Rubey Harlan, curator of the Iowa State Historical, Memorial, 
and Art Department from 1909 to 1937, died at his home in Des Mofnes 
on July 13. Born at Spartansburg, Indiana, on February 28, 1869, he came 
with his Quaker parents to Keosauqua, Iowa, at the age of four. In 1896 
he received his LL.B. from Drake University and in the following year 
returned to Keosauqua, where he married and practiced law. He was the 
prosecuting attorney of Van Buren County from 1898 to 1902. In 1907, 
however, his interest in local history led him to the position of assistant 
curator of the State Historical Department, where, after the death of the 
founder, Charles Aldrich, he was made curator, and he served in that 
capacity for twenty-eight years. Indefatigable in the collection of historical 
relics, newspapers, books, pamphlets, and the personal papers and portraits 
of notable Iowans, Mr. Harlan greatly expanded the resources of his in- 
stitution. In addition to gathering source materials he edited the Annals of 
Towa, wrote A Narrative History of the People of Iowa (1931), which fills 
five volumes, established the location of many historic sites, and preserved 
much of the tribal lore of the Meskwaki Indians. His intimate knowledge 
of local history made his services on various memorial committees in- 
valuable. 


Clarence Stanley Fisher died in Jerusalem on July 20 at the age of sixty- 
five. A native of Philadelphia and a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (1897), he began his archaeological career in 1898 as architect of 
the first American expedition ever to excavate in Babylonia, that sent by 
his alma mater to Nippur. The remainder of his life was devoted to 
archaeology, and he was at various times associated with nearly all the 
American institutions excavating in the Near East, notably the University 
of Pennsylvania, Harvard University, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. Among the more 
important sites associated with his activities are Nippur, Samaria, Memphis, 
Megiddo, and Ezion-Geber. Since 1926 he had been professor of archaeology 
in the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and at the time 
of his death was acting director of the school. Although primarily an 
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architect, whose beautiful plans are found in many excavation reports, in ` 
his later years he devoted much attention to pottery. Three volumes of his 
great corpus of Palestinian pottery, arranged by form, decoration; and date, 
have been published. It is hoped that the final volume is in shape for 


the printer. 


i The General Education Board has announced the appointment of Eugene 
E. Pfaff, Associate Professor, Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, to a fellowship at Teachers College, Columbia University, for the 
current academic year. Dr. Pfaff is one of four representatives of liberal 
arts colleges selected from the thirty-four institutions participating in the 
co-operative study on teacher education sponsored by the American Council 
- on Education. 


E. Wilson Lyon, chairman’ of the department of history at Colgate 
University, has been elected president of Pomona: College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, assuming his-new duties this month. 


Ollinger Crenshaw has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
of history at Washington and Lee University. 


The following appointments are noted: University of Michigan, Robert 
H. McDowell, formerly research associate in archaeology there, and William 
B. Willcox of Williams College as assistant professors; Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Berlin B. Chapman of the Fairmont West 
Virginia State Teachers College as assistant professor; Pennsylvania State 
College, Philip S. Klein of Franklin and Marshall College as assistant 
professor. 
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THE AGE OF MABILLON AND MONTFAUCON* 


“Wa is history?” is a question which has puzzled the minds of 
historians and philosophers and many other kinds of thinkers 
since before the Greeks. The prophets of Israel converted history into 
prophecy. Plato extended his argument to the extreme of reason and 
then reached his ideal climax on the wings of myth.’ St. Augustine 
made history a revelation of the will of God. In recent years there has 
been a growing inclination to regard history in the last analysis as idea. 
The late Hermann Kantorowitz not long ago wrote that “Men possess 
thoughts but ideas possess men.” ? 

Historic unity, the unity of history proper, is to be sought only in 
the history of universals, that is, in ideas. History is not a compilation of 
facts. The purpose of the serious historian is to trace the advancement 
of knowledge; not of all knowledge, but so much of it as is causative of 
human conduct. For the totality of man’s conduct is ultimately deter- 
mined by the totality of man’s knowledge, and the prime movers of 
human affairs, I think it may be said, are Law and Government, Re- 
ligion, Literature, and Art. The degree of culture of any country, of 
any epoch or period, is conditioned by the amount, the direction, and 
the diffusion of the knowledge of these elements. 

If ideas are the criteria of history, it would seem that the sequence 
of interpretations of history in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies formed a great series of periods. The seventeenth century was 
the age of historical scholarship, notably in France; the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the age of rationalisrn in France and to a less degree in Eng- 
land. In Germany the Aufklérung began with Leibnitz and ended with 
Immanuel Kant. The Germans may be said to have put philosophy into 


*Professor Thompson had completed his Presidential Address several months before 
his death on September 30. The preparation of. the manuscript for printing was done by 
loyal younger associates. 

1 William Temple, Nature, Man, and God (London, 1935), pp. 434-36. 

2 Max Lerner, Ideas are Weapons (New York, 1939), p. 3- 
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history. It is, however, with French historical scholarship in the seven- 
teenth century that I would deal in this discourse. 

Interesting and informing as the Renaissance was, it was not emi- 
nently critical in its historical thought. Modern critical and interpre- 
tative historiography had its inception during the Reformation and 
Counter Reformation. Lutheranism and Calvinism were attacks on 
the historical foundation of the Roman Church. Historical criticism 
became a Protestant weapon, and documents were used as missiles. 
“Criticism was the problem bequeathed succeeding times by the Ref- 
ormation.... The sixteenth century ... had made an appeal to history 
... and invited a scrutiny of the historical antecedents.”* What the age 
needed was less knowledge than mental discipline, not so much science 
as a scientific habit of thought, not mere erudition but better scholar- 
ship. 

The Roman Church was slow to take alarm over the Protestant ap- 
peal to history. It vainly endeavored to confine the dispute to questions 
of theology. Finally, however, the historical attack became so effective 
that Rome was compelled to fight history with history, to combat fire 
with fire. Since the Reformation was an appeal to history, the Counter 
Reformation was forced to use the same instrument, with incalculable 
importance to the development of critical historical scholarship.* 

The politics and wars of the Reformation era curiously promoted 
and facilitated this new interest in history by bringing to light thou- 
sands of documents and other manuscript materials hitherto inacces- 
sible and unknown. The dissolution of the monasteries in England 
under Henry VIII, the Peasants’ War and the War of the Schmal- 
kaldic League in Germany, the Huguenot wars in France, which were 
accompanied by the pillage of monastic and cathedral libraries, threw 
upon the market vast quantities of manuscripts and other documents 
which could often be bought for a song. Scholars and book collectors 
soon awakened to the opportunity and began to salvage these treasures. 
The libraries of the new Protestant universities in Germany in the six- 
teenth century were almost wholly formed out of the loot of the monas- 
teries.” Manuscripts from Corbie and Fleury found their way into the 
libraries of De Thou, Pithou, Duchesne, and other French scholars of 
the sixteenth century. This condition was continued into the seven- 


3 Mark Pattison, Essays (2 vols., Oxford, 1889), II, 225. 

4G. Monod, “La réforme catholique”, Revue historique, CXXI (1916), 281-315. 

5G. A. E. Bogeng, Die grossen Bibliophilen: Geschichte der Biichersammler und 
ihrer Sammlungen (3 vols., Leipzig, 1922), Il, 113-19. 
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teenth century. Mazarin’s first great collection was scattered when the 
mob sacked his palace during the Fronde. The civil war in England 
saw the pillage of many an ecclesiastical library and the collections- in 
the great country houses of royalist nobles. Even Oxford and Cam- 
bridge suffered. In Germany during the Thirty Years’ War, Gustavus 
Adolphus swept libraries into his grasp as a reaper binds the sheaves. 
Prague was almost stripped of books and manuscripts. And who has 
not heard of Tilly’s seizure of the rich library of Heidelberg University, 
which was given to the pope? 

The result of war and plunder made possible historical study in 
many centers, but it was France that pioneered in this new historical re- 
search. The initiative was taken by Pierre Pithou (1539-96), of a dis- 
tinguished family of French legists, a friend of the historian De Thou, 
who with him shared the glory of historical scholarship in the reign of 
Henry IV. Pithou’s dream of collecting and editing the sources of the 
history of France in the Middle Ages was later realized by the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur.” 

Pithou, however, was not alone in initiating the idea of collecting 
and editing documents. He shares that honor with André Duchesne 
(1584-1640), who was an indefatigable collector of manuscripts in a 
time when the French monasteries, as the English ones earlier, had 
suffered sack of their treasures and books by the ravages of the Hugue- 
not wars. Part of his enormous collection of manuscripts passed into 
the possession of Colbert; part of it is preserved as the Collection 
Duchesne, in fifty-nine huge bound volumes, at the Bibliothéque na- 
tionale. Duchesne published a mere tithe of his enormous accumula- 
tions. He projected a gigantic work on the history of France in twenty- 
four folio volumes. The first fourteen volumes were to contain the 
writings of all the great historians of France from Gregory of Tours to 
the end of the fifteenth century. Ten additional tomes were to be de- 
voted to the history of the provinces of France. The only part of the 


8See O. Walde, Storhetstidens litterära krigshyten, en kulturhistorisk-bibliografisk 
studie (2 vols, Uppsala, 1916-20); R. Ehwald, Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XVIII 
(1901), 434-63; C. P. Cooper, An Account of the Most Important Public Records of Great 
Britain (2 vols, London, 1832, Record Com.), I, 51. Isak Collijn's Katalog der Inkunabeln 
der Kgl. Universitats-Bibliothek zu Uppsala (Uppsala, 1907) reveals that almost every 
book among 500 was part of the “Swedish loot”. 

TFor a complete list of his works see La grande encyclopédie (Paris, 1886-1902), 
XXVI, 992. He wrote a great number of legal works, notably his edition of the Leges 
Visigothorum (1579). In classical literature he was the first who revealed the Fables of 
Phaedrus to the world (1596); he also edited Juvenal, Persius, and the Pervigilium 
Veneris (1585). 
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first series ever issued was the Historiae Francorum scriptores ad 
Pipinum usque regem, which was completed in five volumes by his son 
after his father’s death in a carriage accident in 1640. The only part of 
the provincial series ever published was the Historiae Normannorum 
scriptores antiqui (1619), in five volumes, which form Duchesne’s 
first and greatest historical work. The volumes were published with- 
out prolegomena or notes. As texts these have been indispensable to all 
students of Norman history until the nineteenth century, when new 
and critical editions of the Norman chroniclers began to supplant them. 
Duchesne enjoyed the favor of Richelieu, a native of the same province 
as himself, by whom he was appointed historiographer and geographer 
to the king. He may be truly called the founder of French historical 
scholarship® 

In methodology, French scholarship also led the way in Jean Bodin’s 
‘Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem (1566), the earliest 
manual of the kind? Chronology at the same time was put upon a 
scientific basis by J. J. Scaliger (1540-1609), whose Thesaurus tem- 
porum (ist ed., 1583) was inspired by his examination and reconstruc- 
tion of the Eusebian Chronicle. “Scaliger’s great works in historical 
criticism”, says Mark Pattison,?® “outstripped any power of apprecia- 
tion which the succeeding age possessed. . . . Only a scholar of compre- 
hensive knowledge, here and there one .. . was capable of measuring 
the stride of Scaliger. ... [He was] the founder of historical criticism”. 
His correspondence was as wide as Protestant Europe. Camden sent 
him a copy of his Britannia in 1594. In England, which had few Roman 
inscriptions, Scaliger was chiefly interested in libraries and was dis- 
appointed to find so few Greek works. But he was no dry-as-dust 
pedant. He was struck with the absence in England of seignorial juris- 
diction; the literary charm of the border ballads; the beauty of Mary 

8 The principal works of André Duchesne are Les antiquités et recherches de la 
grandeur et majesté des rois de France (Paris, 1608), Les antiquités et recherches des 
villes, chateaux, etc., de toute la France (Paris, 1610), Histoire d’ Angleterre, d'Écosse, et 
d'Irelande (Paris, 1614), Histoire des papes jusqu’a Paul V (Paris, 1619), Histoire des 
rois, dues, et comtes de Bourgogne et d’Arles (Paris, 1619-28). Besides these Duchesne 
published a great number of genealogical histories of illustrious French families, of which 
the best is said to be that of the house of Montmorency. His Lives of the French Cardinals 
and of the Saints of France have been published by the Bollandists, Mabillon, and others. 
He published a translation of the Satires of Juvenal and editions of the works of Abélard, 
Alain Chartier, and Etienne Pasquier. 

9 Emil Menke-Gliickert, Die Geschichtschreibung der Reformation und Gegenrefor- 
mation (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 106-21; Ernst Bernheim, Lehrbuch der historischen Methode 
(6th ed., Leipzig, 1908), pp. 217-20. 

10 Essays, 1, 132-34. = 
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Stuart; the use of coal instead of wood in the north; the laziness of the 
fellows of Oxford and Cambridge.” l 

French legists and dntiquarians also had their share in promoting 
the new historical scholarship. The great Cujacius’s Commentaries on 
Roman Law were published in 1578. Denis Gothofredus or Godefroy 
l'Ancien (1549-1621) edited an imposing array of works or collections 
of laws—Roman, feudal, ecclesiastical—a labor which his son, Jacques 
Godefroy (1580-1652), continued. His magnum opus is his edition of 
the Codex Theodosianus in six volumes, on which he labored for thirty 
years. The “paratitla” of his work have commanded the admiration of 
every student of Roman history from that time to the present. Gibbon, 
Mommsen, and Dill used it without stint.2? 

Such is the historical and bibliographical background of this Age 
of Erudition. It was an honorable heritage. 

The intense devotion, the tireless application, the prodigiously pro-- 
ductive capacity of the French historical scholars of the seventeenth 
century baffle the modern student’s understanding, even when it is re- 
membered that there were then no newspapers, no periodicals, no fic- 
tion to dissipate the scholar’s time and attention; that the common sub- 
jects of education were much less than now; that public lectures and 
the telephone and radio did not distract the scholar’s mind; that he re- 
quired only one language, Latin—or Greek in addition if he was a 
classicist or a theologian—in order to keep abreast of the world’s 
scholarship. Moreover, this wonderful scholarship was pursued without 
knowledge of the governments for the most part and entirely inde- 
pendently of governmental direction. The scholar was free from pol- 


11 Scaliger's removal to Leyden in 1590 to succeed Lipsius, who had turned Catholic, 
is a landmark in sixteenth century scholarship. See the Autobiography of Joseph Scaliger, 
translated into English by G. W. Robinson, with selections from Scaliger’s letters, his 
testament, and the funeral orations by Daniel Heinsius and Dominicus Baudius (Cam- 
bridge, 1927). For further information see Jacob Bernays, Joseph Justus Scaliger (Berlin, 
1855), reviewed at length in the Quarterly Review, CVIII (1860), 34-81; Pattison, Essays, 
Vol. I, Nos. vi-vu, and consult the index of the same author's Isaac Casaubon, 1559-1614 
(2d ed., Oxford, 1892); John Edwin Sandys, 4 History of Classical Scholarship (3 vols., 
Cambridge, 1903-1908), II, 199-204; and Eug. and Ém. Haag, La France protestante (10 
vols., Paris and Geneva, 1846-59), VIL, 1-26. 

12 The Godefroys, father and son, were Huguenots. The former was professor of law 
in Heidelberg University from 1600 to 1621, when he was driven out by Tilly's sack of 
Heidelberg, in which he lost his library. Jacques Godefroy was born at Geneva and spent 
his life there. His brother, Theodore Godefroy (1580-1649), forsook Protestantism and 
became a Catholic and resided in France, where he was appointed royal historiographer 
in 1617 and employed in an ambassadorial capacity on several occasions. He died at 
Münster in 1649. He was a copious historian. For complete lists of the works of ali three 
Godefroys see La grande encyclopédie, XVII, 1145-47. 
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` itics and the influence of ‘political control. Even the world of lettérs and 
science hardly touched thé world of historical research. 

A striking fact to observe in this new era of scholarship is the co- 
operative nature of much of the labor. Group organization of scholar- 
ship was widely prevalent. This in itself stamps the age as one widely 
different from the Renaissance, in which individualism was so domi- 
nant a characteristic.’ l 

The earliest example of such co-operative historical scholarship is 
the association of the Bollandist Fathers, a society of Jesuit scholars.”* 
In the first period of its history (1540-90) the Society of Jesus had con- 
quered the hearts of men by sentimentalizing and idealizing the re- 
ligious life. In ‘its second period (1590-1715) it made a magnificent © 


18 The best brief accounts are found in Auguste Molinier, Les sources de l'histoire de 
France (Paris, 1901-1906), V, clix-clxx; Ed. Fueter, Histoire de l’historiographie moderne 
(Paris, 1914), pp. 381-411, with excellent bibliographies, The best accounts in English are 
G. N. Clark, The Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1929), chap. xvr, and Preserved Smith, 
History of Modern Culture: The Great Renewal (New York, 1934), chap. vi. The in- 
tellectual atmosphere of the new age is analyzed and interpreted in the admirable work 
by Paul Hazard, La crise de la conscience européenne, 1680-1715 (3 vols, Paris, 1935). 
See especially J, Franklin Jameson, “The Age of Erudition”, Phi Beta Kappa address at 
the University of Chicago, June 12, 1905, printed in the University Record, Vol. X, No. 1 
(June 22, 1905), This remarkable essay by the late dean of American historians has not 
been reprinted and is practically inaccessible. 

14 The literature on the Bollandists and the Acta sanctorum is very large. See the 
article by Ch. De Smedt in the Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1913), I, 630-39, 
with copious bibliography; Peter Guilday, Church Historians (New York, 1926), pp. 190- 
211, on “Bollandus”, with bibliography; the article on Bollandus in the Biographie 
nationale de Belgique (Brussels, 1866-1919), I, 630-41; Hippolyte Delehaye, 4 savers 
trois siècles: L'oeuvre des Bollandistes, 1615-1915 (Brussels, 1921), trans, into English as 
_ The Work of the Bollandists through Three Centuries, 1615-1915 (Princeton, 1922); id., 

Les légendes hagiographiques (31d rev. ed., Brussels, 1927), trans, from the 2d ed. by 
Mrs. V, M. Crawford as The Legends of the Saints: An Introduction to Hagiography 
(London and New York, 1907); F. Baix, “Le centenaire de la restauration du Bolland- 
isme”, Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, XXXIV (1938), 270-96; De Smedt’s essay on ‘the 
founders of the Bollandists in the [Mélanges] 4 Godefroid Kurth (Liége, 1899), I, 297 
ff.; “The Bollandist Acta sanctorum”, Catholic World, XXVII (1878), 756-65, and 
XXVII (1878-79), 81-87; Aurelio Palmieri, ‘The Bollandists”, Catholic Historical Review, 
New Series, I (1923), 341-67 and 517-29; Robert Lechat, “Les Acta sanctorum des 
Bollandistes”, ibid., VI (1920-21), 334-42; Sabine Baring-Gonld, The Lives of the Saints 
(new rev. ed., 16 vols., Edinburgh, 1914), Vol. I, introduction; H. Thurston, in The 
Tablet, Apr. 8, 1922; B. Aubé, “Les travaux des Bollandistes”, Regue des deux mondes, 
LXXIM (1885), 169-99; Dom Cardinal Jean Baptiste Pitra, Études sur la collection des 
Actes des Saints par les RR. PP. Jesuites Bollandistes (Paris, 1850); Charles Dejob, De 
Vinfluence du Concile de Trente ser la littérature et les beaux-arts chez les peuples catho- 
liques (Paris, 1884), chap. m; Ernest Renan, Etudes d'histoire religieuse (7th ed., Paris, 
1864), pp. 301-15; Delehaye, La méthode hagiographique (Brussels, 1934); G. F. Stokes, 
“The Bollandists”, Contemporary Review, XLID (1883), 69-84; F. C. Burkitt and others, 
Franciscan Essays, Vol. H (Manchester, 1932). 
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effort to capture a great field of historical scholarship. Until the seven- 
` teenth century no attempt had been made to apply the canons of 
criticism to that vast body of medieval literature known as the Acta 
sanctorum or Lives of the Saints. Previous workers in this field had 
been industrious compilers and pious commentators but were devoid of 
critical spirit-or critical method. 

In the course of centuries past the lives of the saints had become em- 
bellished with legendary matter and encrusted with apocryphal anec- 
dotes and often with silly fables which had provoked the derision of 
humanists and Protestants. To rescue the lives of the saints from trivial- 
ity and contempt and to establish their true nature and value as a great 
body of religious and historical literature were the purposes of the Bol- 
landists. This stupendous project, begun by Roseweyde and Bollandus 
and continued by Henschen and Papebroche, is still in progress after 
three hundred years and has reached sixty-five folio volumes to date. 

We pass from the Jesuit Bollandists to the Benedictines of St. Maur. 

In the first quarter of the seventeenth century a new monastic re- 
form movement was initiated almost everywhere in Europe but most 
of all in France. The reforms of Bursfeld in Germany, of Valladolid in 

Spain, of Monte Cassino in Italy, and the Congregation of the Feuil- 
` lants in France are examples of the new spirit. The movement was 
most successful in France. 

The Congregation of St. Maur, like dè Society of Jesus, was a 
product of the Counter Reformation. It began in the abbey of St. 
Vannes in Verdun and by 1614 had reached such impressive dimen- 
sions that the French clergy in the States-General of that year recom- 
mended the application of the same discipline to the monasteries of all 
France. In that time the Three Bishoprics pertained to France, although 
ducal Lorraine was still a part of the German empire. This distinction, 
however, did not prevent many of the French abbeys from voluntarily 
adopting the reform. It was thought expedient, however, to establish a 
“congregation” independent of Lorraine, a measure which was approved 
by royal authority in 1618 and by Pope Gregory V in 1621. The con- 
gregation was named in honor of St. Maur, a favorite disciple of St. 
Benedict who had founded the abbey of Glanfeuil on the Loire, called 
after him St. Maur-sur-Loire, in the Merovingian age. In and near 
Paris the Congregation of St. Maur had three houses, the Blancs 
Manteaux, St. Germain des Prés, and St. Denis. By 1720 the congrega- 
tion comprised 180 abbeys and priories, grouped in six provinces under 
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the ioio of a general who. was appointed for life. But’ say 
the Paris group was distinguished for scholarship., os 
The restoration of Benedictine. scholarship, which had T the 
glory of Benedictinism in the Middle Ages, was the initial purpose of 
the Maurists and was initiated by Dom Tarisse, who became general 
` in 1630. The movement encountered bitter opposition, from the Trap- 
pists, who contended that piety, contemplation, prayer, and worship 
were the whole duty of monastic life. They were a modern offshoot of 
the Cistercians, who had never been advocates of higher education or 
scholarship. This attack was answered by Dom Mabillon in his Trac- 
tatus de studtis monasticis, a masterly demonstration of the virtue of 
scholarship.’ ' 
In the seventeenth century alone 105 writers may be distinguished 
amid this devoted circle of scholars. Their new historical research found 
its sources in the vast collections of documents possessed by the order 


15 Most of the literature pertaining to the Benedictines of St. Maur has to do with 
Mabillon, The following are general references. Dom Edmond Martane, Histoire de la 
Congrégation de Saint-Maur, new ed. by Dom G. Charvin ‘(5 vols., Ligug¢, 1928-31); 
Émile Chavin de Malan, Histoire de d. Mabillon et de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur 
(Paris, 1843), and review of the same in the Dublin Review, XXI (1846), 217-46; Em- 
manuel de Broglie, Mabillon et la société de l'abbaye de Saint-Germain des Prés (2 vols., 
Paris, 1888), and a review of the same by Lord Acton in the English Historical Review, 
TH (1888), 585-92, reprinted in his Historical Essays and Studies (London, 1907), pp. 
459-71, in which he has written that “the amiable weaknesses of biographers appear... 
in admiration of the monk, not of the scholar, The worth of the book consists in extracts 
from the archives of the abbey of St. Germain.” See also A. Giry’s notice in Moyen dge, I 
(1888), 161-71; Gustave Lanson, “L’érudition’ monastique aux xvii® et xviii® siècles”, 
Hommes et livres (Paris, 1895), pp. 25 ff.; Alphonse Dantier, Rapports sur la correspon- 
dance inédite des Bénédictins de Saint-Maur (Paris, 1857), comprising 115 letters of 
D’Achery, Mabillon, Montfaucon, Durand, Durban, Marténe, Massuet, and Bucelin, from 
1663 to 1733; Antoine Valery, ed., Correspondance inédite de Mabillon et de Montfaucon 
avec l'Italie (3 vols., Paris, 1846), and a review of this entitled “The French Benedictines”, 
in the Edinburgh Review, LXXXIX (1849), 1-47; A. Ettinger, “Correspondance des Béné- 
dictins de Saint-Maur avec le Monte Cassin”, a register of 133 letters, from 1671 to 1737, 
published in Rivista storica benedettina, Jan.-Feb., 1913; Marténe, Voyage littéraire de 
deux religieux Bénédictins de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur (2 vols., Paris, 1717-24), an 
account of a tour in search of material in France, Germany, Switzerland, and the Low 
Countries; Ph, Tanizey de Larroque, “Les Bénédictins de Saint-Maur à Saint-Germain des 
Prés”, Revue des questions historiques, LXI (1897), 536-48; Joseph Urban Bergkamp, 
Dom Jean Mabillon and the Benedictine Historical School of Saint-Maur (Washington, 
1928); Sir James Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography (2 vols., London, 1850), I, 
387-430. 

18 This work was originally written in the French language, a fact significant of the 
popular appeal it was intended to make, and was translated into Latin ‘by Joseph Porta 
and printed at Venice in three parts, 1729, 1730, 1732. This Latin version was widely 
circulated in Italy and Germany. The original French edition is a rare work, and the Latin 
edition is not common. 
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throtighout Pane "Fhes¢ ¢ ‘new? Jegede were not mere anti- 
-quaries. First‘and last they were historians, who, with the aid of the 
auxiliary sciences‘ of paleography,: diplomatic, and chronology, pub- 
lished many new documents and re-edited many old works. 

The first scholar-monk who attained eminence was Dom Luc 
d’Achery (1609-85), “thé father of Maurist erudition”, who immortal- 
ized himself by the Spicilegium (Paris, 1655-67), a collection of thirteen 
quarto volumes of original and unpublished medieval documents, which 
he meticulously edited, although his health was so frail that for forty- 
five years he was unable to leave the infirmary of the abbey. In the 
latter years of the preparation of these immortal tomes D’Achery was 
assisted by a young member of the congregation named Jean Mabillon, 
destined to become not only the shining light of the Maurists, but, it 
may be said, the greatest historical scholar of the seventeenth century. 

Jean Mabillon was born -of peasant’ stock in 1632 in a village in 
Champagne." After studying- at the University of Reims for the six- 
year course he entered the ‘diocesan seminaty in 1650; in 1651 he re- 
ceived the tonsure, and in. : 1652. the university. granted him the degree 
of master of arts. He then entered the Abbey of St. Rémy at Reims, a 
house of the reformed Maurist Congregation, but did not remain there 
long due to ill health, which made it necessary that he move to one of 
the more rural houses of St. Maur. Undoubtedly his mental and emo- 
tional interests in the study of the past were stimulated by this early 
travel and study in the ancient monasteries. Later, the Congregation of 
St. Maur, the intellectual life of his country, and finally, to some extent, 
the philosophical ideas of his age exerted an even greater influence on 
his historical work. 

We see indications of the working of the first of these influences, — 
that of the monasteries where he lived, when Mabillon visited at St. 
Rémy the old church famous for its connection with the consecration 


17 The literature on Mabillon is large. In addition to the more general works on the 
Maurists cited in n. 15 above, see Fueter, pp. 387-89; the sketch by Mabillon’s friend, 
Dom Thierry Ruinart, Abrégé de la vie de Dom Jean Mabillon (Paris, 1709); Mélanges 
et documents publiés à Poccasion du 2¢ centenaire de la mort de Mabillon (Ligugé and 
Paris, 1908), with articles by leading scholars and a bibliography by H. Stein, pp. xxxv- 
xlvii; the articles on Mabillon in the Catholic Encyclopedia, IX, 479-81, and La grande 
encyclopédie, XXII, 853; Sandys, I, 293-98; Richard Rosenmund, Die Fortschritte der 
Diplomatik seit Mabillon (Munich and Leipzig, 1897), pp. 9-13; Ph. Denis, “Dom 
Mabillon et sa méthode historique”, Revue Mabillon, VI (1910-11), 1-64; Dom J. M. 
Besse, “Les correspondants cisterciens de Dom Luc d’Achery et de Dom Mabillon”, ibid., 
VII (1912-13), 311-25; and other-articles in this journal. There is a long bibliography 
in Bergkamp, pp. 116-19. i 
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of the kings of France and the cemeteries filled with the remains of the 
` first Christians of Gaul. At Nogent, where he was sent in 1656, he 
studied the tombstones of the church of the monastery, at one time 
“unpaving almost the entire church in the hope of finding the tomb of 
Guibert, the most celebrated abbot of Nogent”. After being at Corbie 
for a time, where he profited by the use of its fine library, he was 
moved to St. Denis in 1663. Here, in this sanctuary of the French 
church and by the graves of the French kings, his interest in Christian 
antiquity and history appeared in full force. At this time Mabillon as- 
sisted Dom Claude Chantelon in editing the works of St. Bernard, a 
labor which was completed by Mabillon at St. Germain des Prés after 
the death of Dom Chantelon. 

At St. Germain Mabillon had the incalculable advantage of having 
constant contact with the most distinguished historical scholars not 
only in France but in Europe. Dom Butler in his article on Mabillon 
has charmingly described the life of these accomplished scholars. 

Their tastes and studies were shared by a few members of other religious 
orders in Paris and by a few secular priests and laymen; and on Sunday 
afternoons a number of these learned men would attend vespers at the 
Abbey and then adjourn to a room in the monastery to exchange news and 
views with the monks on all matters relating to ecclesiastical or mediaeval 
learning, antiquities, and art... . There used to be seen Du Cange, Baluze, 
oo Menestrier, Renaudot, Fleury, Tillemont, Pagi~to name only a 

ew. 

Mabillon’s historical work, marked off rather carefully by the plans 
of the Maurist order, covered the centuries from St. Benedict through 
St. Bernard, centuries “during which the Benedictine order was the 
foremost association in Christendom”. In his writings he made several 
types of contributions to the science of history; his work included his- 
torical accounts, contributions to the field of diplomatics, ecclesiastical, 
dogmatic and liturgical studies, and archaeological work. 

The first work of Mabillon, and one which showed his aptitude for 
historical research and his ability as a critic, appeared in 1667. It was 
S. Bernardi Abbatis primi Clarevallensts opera omnia. Prepared in three 
years, the edition was accepted as the work of a master. The prefaces 
and commentaries gave evidence of profound knowledge of the history 
of the twelfth century. 

After this work had been published, Mabillon turned to the task for 
which he had been called to St. Germain des Prés, the arranging and 
editing of the Acta of the Benedictine saints, which had been collected 


18 Downside Review, XII (1893), 119-20. 
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by D’Achery for a general history of the Benedictine order. The first 
volume of the Acta sanctorum Ordinis S. Benedicti appeared in 1668; 
the other eight volumes were published between this time and 1701. 
They cover the period between the life of St. Benedict and the end of 
the eleventh century. The prefaces were written by Mabillon. In them 
he explained the chief events of each century (each tome of the Acta 
deals with a Benedictine century); he established the correct chronology 
of the popes and kings; he discussed points of interest about monas- 
ticism and the papacy; he cleared up such myths as that of Popess Joan 
and called attention to changes in religious customs. These prefaces 
were printed separately in a quarto volume of over six hundred pages 
in Rouen in 1732. Mabillon’s Acta of the Benedictine saints differed 
from the plan of the Acta sanctorum of the Bollandists, which arranged 
the lives according to thé saints’ days of the year. The Benedictine Acta 
‘sanctorum adhere to chronological order, certainly a method better 
suited to historical study. The prefaces were a revelation of critical and 
interpretative insight. Early historians of the order had claimed some 
cighty Benedictine saints, but Mabillon would allow no more than 
twenty-five of these to have been Benedictines. Protest was made to the 
general chapter, and Mabillon was called upon to vindicate his historical 
method. He replied with a remarkable memoir, saying that he was 
quite willing not to write history at all but that if he wrote he must tell 
the truth; that the interests of history and real edification were the same. 
Never again was he challenged within his own congregation, though 
he had yet to encounter formidable criticism. 

The Annales Ordinis S. Benedicti are entirely a historical account. 
They are based on the Acta and other documents that Mabillon and his 
friends had gradually collected in further travels. The first volume was 
published in 1703 after ten years of preparation. It gives a history of the 
birth and development of the Benedictine order from the end of the 
fifth century to the year 700. Volumes II, HI, and IV appeared from 
1704 to 1707, the year of Mabillon’s death. This unfinished work was 
carried on through two more volumes by several colleagues and suc- 
cessors. This brought the history of the order down to the middle of 
the twelfth century. This period was the limit of Mabillon’s knowledge. 
The words of the Abbé de Longuerue, one of the scholars who used to 
frequent the Sunday afternoon meetings at St. Germain, are true: “Le 
Père Mabillon savoit fort bien le 7, le 8, le 9, le 10,.et le rr siècles; mais 
il ne savoit rien ni en dega, ni au dela.” 

In the interval between the Acta and the Annales, Mabillon had pre- 
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pared his greatest work, the De re diplomatica (1681). The work had a 
curious origin. Papebroche, one of the great Bollandist scholars, had 
been impressed with the uncertainties in medieval charters and title 
deeds. In Luxembourg he had discovered an old charter attributed to 
Dagobert I and become convinced of its spurious nature. On the basis 
of a study of this and other Merovingian documents, Papebroche then 
published a famous dissertation in the Bollandist Acta sanctorum which, 
among other things, attacked the authenticity of the fundamental 
charters of the great Benedictine abbey of St. Denis. The Benedictine 
order everywhere, especially the Maurists, were incensed, for they re- 
garded Papebroche’s work as a reflection on their integrity and an 
attack on their property rights. Mabillon was delegated to frame a 
reply. He wisely decided not to write the usual “justification” but to 
keep the defense on a purely scholarly and scientific level. The De re 
diplomatica libri VI founded the science of diplomatics and Latin pale- 
ography and remains to this day a classic of its kind. Papebroche, with 
touching humility, was among the first to congratulate its author. 

Already, even before the De re diplomatica, Mabillon had made sev- 
eral short trips outside of France in search of manuscripts. His great 
voyages were made in 1683 and in 1685-86, the first to Germany, the 
second to Italy. The king defrayed the expenses of both journeys, and 
he was commissioned to buy books and manuscripts for the royal li- 
brary. These journeys were a sort of “progress”. He was lionized by 
princes, cardinals, bishops, and abbots. But Mabillon kept his head 
amid all this pomp. His lifelong friend and biographer, Dom Ruinart, 
describes his mode of traveling, often on foot with a modest pack on 
his back. He entered Rome at five o’clock in the morning purposely to 
avoid the grand meeting which his friends would have staged for him. 
Wherever possible he lodged in a religious house. The fruits of these 
two journeys were the Musaeum Germanicum and the Musaeum Itali- 
cum. An incident which occurred at Munich in 1683 sheds light on the 
simple life at St. Germain. When asked if the Bavarian ruler’s palace 
was as grand as that at Versailles, Mabillon replied that he had never 
seen Versailles. Later, it may be said, he was introduced to Louis XIV 
by Bossuet and Le Tellier, the archbishop of Reims. 

For all his great abilities Mabillon had his limitations. It is too 
much, perhaps, to expect of him that interpretative analysis of char- 
acter with which we are familiar today. But even for his age he had 
limitations. He accepted without hesitation what he found in an 
authentic source, the genuineness of which could not easily be rejected 
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on paleographical, chronological, or geographical grounds. He fell 
short of the modern requirements of internal criticism. He had little 
conception of the principle of “authority” in use of a source other than 
the evidence of external criticism. He failed to perceive the importance 
of the source of a source. Nevertheless, in spite of defects Mabillon, as 
Lord Acton has written, “belongs to the family of pioneers, and . . . is 
one of the best known names in the line of discoverers from Valla . 
to Morgan ... [and] although disciplined and repressed by the strict 
reform of Saint Maur, he rose above all his brethren to be, as an his- 
torian, eminently solid and trustworthy, as a critic the first in the 
world? 9 ` 

Mabillon died in 1707. His successor at St. Germain des Prés was 
Dom Ruinart, from whom we have a life of Mabillon, an edition of 
Gregory of Tours, and his most important work, the Acta primorum 
martyrum sincera et selecta. Ruinart died in 1709. The Congregation 
of St. Maur was at the height of its scholarship and influential favor in 
the middle of Louis XIV’s reign. Colbert, Le Tellier, Bossuet, and 
Fénelon were its patrons and well-wishers. 

What Mabillon did for the history of the Latin Church in the Mid- 
dle Ages, that Montfaucon did for the history of the Greek Church. In 
his own field of scholarship he was as original and as great as Mabillon. 
Bernard de Montfaucon was born in the department of the Aube in 
1655 and died in 1741.” He belonged to a noble family of Languedoc; 
in 1673, at the age of eighteen, he entered the army and served for two 
years in Germany. Among his papers preserved at the Bibliothéque 
nationale is a short autobiography, in which Montfaucon vivaciously 
relates how he came to be a scholar. As a boy in the paternal chateau at 
Roquetaillade he read all the books on which he could lay his hands, 
“surtout les historiens que je pus trouver”. Among these was a six- 
teenth century translation of Plutarch’s Lives by Amyot, “who made 
Plutarch speak the French language” in a way that had fascinated 
Montaigne (Essays, Bk. II, 10) a century before it charmed Mont- 
faucon. Another book was a French translation of Osorius’s Naviga- 
tions and Conquests of the Portuguese in the East Indies: He borrowed 
all the books he could, and a fortunate accident supplied him with 

19 Acton, Historical Essays, p. 460. 

20 De Broglie, La société de l'abbaye de Saint-Germain des Prés au dix-huitième sidcle: 
Bernard de Montfaucon et les Bernardins, 1715-1750 (2 vols., Paris, 1891), a better work 
than his life of Mabillon. See also the article by Louis Bréhier in the Catholic Encyclo- 


pedia, X, 539-40; La grande encyclopédie, XXIV, 236; mani dt » 385-89; Edinburgh 
Rev., LXXXIX, 1-47, and XCIV (1851), 12-13. 
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many others. A relative of the family who had lost his fortune came to 
live at the chateau and brought a chest of books with him, which was 
stowed away in the garret. One day in rummaging around the curious 
lad discovered this chest and found that a rat had gnawed a corner of 
the box and that he could see papers and books within. He pried the 
lid off and unveiled a rich collection of books, most of them of a his- 
torical and geographical nature. “Je lisais”, he relates, “jusqu’à sept ou 
huit heures par jour les histoires de tous les pays, le livre des états et 
empires du monde, tous les histoires de France; les autres histoires en 
toutes langues, en italien et en espagnol.” Disillusioned of the world as 
a result of his experience in the army, Montfaucon joined the Maurist 
house in Toulouse in 1675, and in 1687 he was transferred to St. Ger- 
main des Prés. There Montfaucon began to edit those magnificent 
editions of the works of Athanasius (1698), Origen (1713), and St. 
John Chrysostom (1738), the last in thirteen folio volumes, which cost 
him twenty-three years of labor and were not superseded until the 
nineteenth century. Meanwhile during these years Montfaucon—to 
use his own words—“having finished the edition of St. Athanasius and 
being taught by experience that there was no possibility of perfecting 
the Greek fathers without searching the libraries of Italy”, in 1698 went 
to Italy. He was gone for three years. The fruit of that journey was not 
only a rich store of new manuscripts but his own precious Diarium 
Italicum, a classic in the history of European scholarship and coveted 
object of possession by many bibliophiles.2* The results of this tour 
were embodied in two volumes of fragments of the Greek fathers in 
1707. 

The greatest product of this Italian journey, however, was Mont- 
faucon’s Palaeographia Graeca (1708), which did for medieval Greek 
paleography what Mabillon had done for medieval Latin paleography. 
In the preparation of this monumental work Montfaucon examined 
11,630 manuscripts. His next labor was to compile the catalogue of the 
library of the Duc de Coislin, the prince-bishop of Metz, the whole of 
which was bequeathed to St. Germain and is now in the Bibliothéque 
nationale. His next excursion was into the field of archaeology, into 
which Mabillon had not hitherto ventured. 

Archaeology had been pursued more as a pastime or hobby in the 


21 Paris, 1702. An English translation appeared in 1712. The Travels of the Learned 
Father Montfaucon from Paris through Italy. Containing 1. An Account of many An- 
tiquities . . . 1. The Delights of Italy . . . mm. Collections of Rarities . . . Made English 
from the Paris edition, with cuts. The book was dedicated to Cosmo IU, grand duke of 
Tuscany, whose kindness to him Montfaucon acknowledged with gratitude. 
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Renaissance, but it did not become a scholarly science until the seven- 
teenth century. In France it began with Nicholas Claude Fabre de 
Peiresc (1580-1637), the first to study monuments from the historical 
point of view, who was followed by Jacques Spon (1647-85). La Petite 
Académie, out of which sprang in 1701 the Académie des Inscriptions, 
was established in 1663.” 

The discovery of the tomb of the Merovingian king Childeric in 
Belgium in 1635 had stimulated interest in medieval archaeology, and 
the great French ministér Colbert had cherished the plan of having a 
great work prepared giving an account of all the ancient Roman monu- 
ments in France with illustrative plates. Montfaucon more than ful- 
filled Colbert’s dream. His L’antiquité expliquée, “a vast treasury of 
classical antiquities”, illustrated with 1,120 large copperplate engravings 
and containing thousands of smaller illustrations, in fifteen huge vol- 
umes, was published by subscription between 1719 and 1724. In this 
great work Montfaucon “reproduced, methodically grouped, all the 
ancient monuments that might be of use in the study of religion, do- 
mestic customs, material life, military institutions and funeral rites of 
the ancients”. According to Sandys, “within two months the first 
edition of 1,800 copies, or 18,000 volumes, was sold off, and a new edi- 
tion of 2,200 printed in the same year. All the fifteen volumes were 
translated into English. The Russian nobleman, Prince Kourakin, had 
a complete set, sumptuously bound, and packed in a special case to 
accompany him on his travels in Italy”. 

In 1739 Montfaucon endeared himself to all librarians and biblio- 
philes by producing in two folio volumes his Bibliotheca bibliothe- 
carum, which included all the catalogues of libraries that he had ex- 
amined over forty years. In 1731 he was gathering materials for a 
projected work on French archaeology, the second part of which was 
to deal with the churches of France. In December of that year he read 
a paper on the subject before the Academy of Inscriptions; a foreign 
member who was present asked Montfaucon how old he was; he an- 
swered: “In thirteen more years I shall be a hundred.” Two days 
-afterwards the last of the truly great scholars of the Congregation of 


22 For an account of the development of French archaeology in the seventeenth 
century see an article by the late Salomon Reinach in Revue celtique for April, 1898, and 
consult Sandys, I, index. 

28 Bréhier, Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. X. 

24 Sandys, H, 387. Montfaucon’s work supplementary to this work, Les monuments 
de la monarchie française (5 vols.), appeared between 1729 and 1733, but it is much 
inferior to his previous work. 
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St. Maur was dead. He was buried in the same abbey-church which 
contains the ashes of Mabillon. 

One of the most winning figures among the inmates of St. Maur, 
who shares a reputation for charm with D’Achery, was Dom Felibien 
(1666-1719), who spent his life in the composition of a Histoire de 
Vabbaye royale de St. Denis (1706). Although Colbert had taken cog- 
nizance of these scholar-monks of St. Germain, Louis XIV had not 
and was hardly expected to do so. But a history of St. Denis interested 
him, for there were the tombs of his ancestors, and it was out of a dis- 
like at having to look upon this place, the sight of which affected him 
unpleasantly, from the palace of St. Germain above the Seine, that the 
king built the palace at Versailles. Accordingly Dom Felibien re- 
ceived a summons to court, whither no other brother had hitherto been 
save Mabillon. 

So much of the labor of the Benedictines of St. Maur was devoted 
to monastic literature that one might assume that all their labors dealt 
with the monastic side of ecclesiastical history. This is not the case. For 
another of their achievements was the Gallia Christiana in provincias 
distributa (16 vols., Paris, 1715-65).”> It was interrupted by the French 
Revolution and continued and completed by the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions in the nineteenth century. Ughelli’s Italia sacra had set the ex- 
ample for this work. It is the one instance in which Italian scholarship 
influenced that of France. 

These scholars, and others like them, along with Moliére and La 
Fontaine and Boileau and Racine, and Pascal and the Jansenist Port 
Royalists—how few men of science there werel—made the real glory 
of the reign of the Grand Monarque, a, fact which Voltaire was the 
first to point out. What consummate scholars they were, and how 
modest! Compared with these men, how paltry and frivolous the fig- 
ures of the court seem. 

Other scholars there were in France of this time who were not of 
the fold of St. Germain des Prés, some of whom were as great as they. 
Port Royal was prevailingly given to philosophy and theology but had 
one historian of eminence. This was Le Nain de Tillemont (1637-98), 


25 Contents analyzed in Alfred Franklin, Les sources de l'histoire de France (Paris, 
1877), 465-85. For a historical account sce L.-F. Guérin, Rev. Ques. Hist., XI (1872), 
199-212. 

26 There is an old life of Tillemont by Michel Tronchay, Idée de la vie et de l'esprit 
de M. L. de Tillemont (Nancy, 1706). The best account of his life and works is to be 
found in a series of articles in the Journal des savants, 1851, p. 625; 1852, pp. 316 and 
386; 1853, pp. 503 and 703; 1854, p. 47. 
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of whom Gibbon said that “his inimitable accuracy almost assumes the 
character of genius”. At an early age he began to make those vast 
accumulations which culminated in his two monumental works: 
Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire ecclésiastique des six premiers siècles, 
which extends to 513 AD., in sixteen volumes (1693-1712), and his 
equally learned Histoire des empereurs et des autres princes qui ont 
régné durant les six premiers siècles de l'église, in four volumes (1690- 
1738). From the age of fourteen Tillemont was interested in Roman 
imperial and early church history. He used to rise at four in the morn- 
ing and work until nine at night, except for meals and, after he became 
a priest in 1676, to say the offices. With the exception of a visit to Hol- 
land in 1685 he never left France and hardly even his house at Tille- 
mont, where he resided after the dissolution of Port Royal in 1679. It 
has been written of him that “he studied for study’s sake and had only 
the aim of truth”. Gibbon alludes to Tillemont’s History of the Roman 
Emperors as “so learned and exact a compilation” and to his “sure- 
footed” erudition;*” and when writing of the religious disputes at Con- 
stantinople in 514 AD. (chap. xiv) he adds in a note: “Here I must 
take leave forever of that incomparable guide, whose bigotry is over- 
balanced by the merits of erudition, diligence, veracity and scrupulous 
minuteness.”*8 The late Thomas Hodgkin described the same work as 
“a perfect digest of all the authorities bearing on every fact in Roman 
imperial history”.™ 

A far different sort of scholar was Etienne Baluze (1630-1718), wit, 
bon vivant, savant.” He began his career as secretary and librarian to 
Pierre de Marca, the learned author of a Histoire de Béarn (1640), 
whom Mazarin made archbishop of Toulouse and who succeeded the 
notorious Cardinal de Retz as bishop of Paris in 1662, but who died in 
the same year. After some years as librarian to Le Tellier, Baluze in 
1667 became librarian to Colbert, a post which he retained until 1700, 
seventeen years after the death of the minister. His reputation and 
mastery of French legal antiquities won him the chair of canon law at 
the Collége de France in 1670, which he held until 1713. Of his many 


works the most valuable is the Capitularia regum Francorum (2 vols., 


27 History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. by J. B. Bury (London, 
1896-1902), IH, 48, n. 

28 Thid., V, 132, n. 

29 Italy and her Invaders (2d ed., Oxford, 1892), I, 117. 

80 On Baluze see La grande encyclopédie, V, 183-85; Charles Godard, De Stephano 
Baluzio (Paris, 1901), a thesis for the agrégé d'histoire; and Emile Bourgeois and Louis 
André, Les sources de l'histoire de France, xvii¢ siècle (7 vols., Paris, 1913-34), Il, 332-33. 
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folio, Paris, 1677; 2d ed., 1780). The preface is a history of the capitu- 
laries which makes a landmark in the history of early medieval law. 
This manuscript, begun in collaboration with Marca on the basis of a 
manuscript from the Spanish monastery of Ripoli, was collated by 
Baluze with others which he found, one in the Vatican, one at St. Gall, 
another at Mont St. Michel, etc. To these texts he added the Formulae 
of Marculf, Pithou’s Glossary, and Sirmond’s Notae. His other most 
important work was a History of the Avignonese Popes™ Baluze was 
a friend of almost every historical scholar of the time and a frequent 
visitor at St. Germain des Prés, where he- collaborated with D’Achery 
and others. He left behind him three historical works of the first order, 
five collections of documents, eleven lesser books, and the Miscellanea, 
a manuscript collection of historical notes in seven volumes. He was. 
disliked by pious Catholics for his rationalistic attitude toward legends 
of the saints, and he was an ardent advocate of Gallicanism and wrote 
several pamphlets in support of it. 

Unlike any of the French scholars so far enumerated, in that first 
he was a layman and not of the clergy, and secondly that his subject 
was unique, was Charles Dufresne, seigneur Du Cange (1610-88) 3” 
The sciences of paleography, diplomatic, and medieval Latin philology 
and linguistics were all born of French scholarship of the seventeenth 
century. Du Cange was the founder of the last, and, as in the case of 
Mabillon, there is a modern historical journal named in his honor—the 
Revue Du Cange. 

Du Cange’s early education was received from the Jesuits; later he 
studied law at Orléans; in 1638 he abandoned the bar for historical re- 
search and returned from Paris to Amiens, where he had been born 
and where his father was royal provost. In the same year he married a 
daughter of Du Bois, a treasury official, and in 1647 purchased the of- 
fice from his father-in-law, which gave him an independent income. 
In 1668 he established himself in Paris, where he died twenty years 
later. During this time he made friends with every distinguished his- _ 
torian there, notably with Mabillon and Baluze. Du Cange is best 
known for his glossary of medieval Latin (Glossarium ad scriptores 


81 Vitae paparum Avenionensium; hoc est historia pontificum Romanorum qui in 
Gallia sederunt ab anno Christi MCCCV usque ad annum MCCCXCIV .. . notas adjecit 
(2 vols., Paris, 1693; reprint, 4 vols., Paris, 1914-27). 

82 Sandys, II, 289-90; article in Nouvelle biographie générale, ed. by Hoefer (46 
vols, Paris, 1862-77), XIV, 11-18; Léon Feugtre, Érude sur la vie et les ouvrages de 
Du Cange (Paris, 1852); La grande encyclopédie, XIV, 1175; V. de Nors, “Du Cange et 
ses biographes”, Rev. Deux Mondes, XIX (1853), 1237-51. 
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mediae et infimae Latinitatis) in three folio volumes (1678)™ and a 
corresponding glossary of medieval Greek in two volumes. Like Tille- 
mont, Du Cange habitually worked from twelve to sixteen hours a 
day, and for the Latin glossary alone he examined upwards of six thou- 
sand manuscripts besides printed sources. Léon Gautier used to spur 
his students by saying: “Remember, gentlemen, that the great Du 
Cange worked for fourteen hours on his wedding day.” His linguistic 
ability, his wide and varied knowledge, his critical sense, his accuracy, 
probably exceeded that of any other scholar of the age. He was far 
from being merely “the lexicographer of the latest Latinity”. 

Du Cange enjoys the singular reputation of having contributed as 
much to Byzantine studies as to medieval Latin studies. Indeed, it may 
be said that he almost created Byzantine historical scholarship. He had 
only one predecessor. It was the peril from the Osmanli Turks which 
first turned the minds of Western scholars to the serious study of the 
history of the Byzantine Empire. In the previous century Hieronymous 
Wolf (1516-80), who had learned Greek from Melanchthon and who 
was for some years the secretary and librarian of the rich merchant of 
Augsburg, Johan Jakob Fugger, and later, from 1557 to bis death in 
1580, rector of the newly founded gymnasium, had edited Suidas 
(1564) and published four volumes of Byzantine historians.** Cardinal 
Mazarin, as regent of France during the minority of Louis XIV, pos- 
sessor of the finest library in France and not without scholarship, con- 
ceived the idea of a French edition of all the Byzantine historians, 
which was continued through almost the entire reign of Louis XIV 
In this great series Du Cange edited the texts of Anna Comnena, 
Zonaras, Cinnamus, and Villehardouin. In 1688, ten years after the ap- 
pearance of his glossary of medieval Latin, Du Cange gave to the world 
the afore-mentioned glossary of medieval Greek. His edition of the 
Chronicon paschale was passing through the press when he died. Baluze 
published it, prefixed by a eulogy of Du Cange. 


83 Revised ed., 6 vols., Paris, 1733-36; latest ed. by Léopold Favre, ro vols., Niort, 
1883-87. 

34 On Wolf see Sandys, II, 268-69. 

85 Byzantinae historiae scriptores (39 vols. [or 47, or 27, or 23, according to the 
arrangement], Paris, 1645-1711). Best edition printed in Holland, 11 vols., 1672-74, with 
good Latin translations from the Greek. Contents listed in August Potthast, Bibliotheca 
historica medii aevi (2d ed., 2 vols., Berlin, 1896), I, xlvi. Many of the texts from this 
collection were later reprinted in the Abbé Migne’s Patrologia Graeca. Extracts trans- 
lated into French by Louis Cousin in his Histoire de Constantinople (8 vols., Paris, 1672- 
74). About the same time, in Germany, Martin Hanke (Hankius) published a dissertation 
entitled De Byzantinarum rerum scriptoribus graecis liber (Leipzig, 1677). 
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The number of Du Cange’s works would be incredible if the origi- 
nals, all written in his own hand, were not still in evidence. His auto- 
graph manuscripts and his extensive and valuable library passed to his 
eldest son, Philippe Dufresne, who died unmarried four years later. 
François Dufresne, the second son, and two sisters then received the 
succession and sold the library, when the greater part of the manuscripts 
were purchased by the Abbé Du Champs, who handed them over to a 
bookseller called Mariette, who resold part of them to Baron Hohen- 
dorf. The remaining part was acquired by D’Hozier, the genealogist. 
But the French government, aware of the importance of all the writings 
of Du Cange, succeeded after much trouble in collecting the greater 
portion of these manuscripts, which are preserved in the Bibliothéque 
nationale. 

The greatest of the historical scholars of France and the French 
Catholic Netherlands in the seventeenth century have now been passed 
in review. Naturally there were many others, but they were less origi- 
nal, less able than the giants of scholarship whom I have mentioned. 

The scholars to whose labors I have paid my tribute are unknown 
names even to many modern historians, and the hundreds of folios on 
which they spent a lifetime gather dust on the shelves of great libraries. 
There is on their faded pages no touch of genius, only the evidence of 
amazing industry, of devotion so unfaltering, and of learning so vast 
that they humble us in these days of history making and history writing 
at a tempo of which the érudits never dreamed. They in their age laid 
the foundation for modern critical historical scholarship; they gave us 
the documents for a thousand years of history, and without documents 
there is no history. As one of the most distinguished of my predecessors 
in this presidency said nearly forty years ago, their work was not 

. . . the mere fruit of laborious industry, purblind or indifferent as to 
relative values, and as to the higher uses of learning. . . . that a conscious 
purpose ran through these gigantic labors of accumulation, is plain from the 
intelligence and methodical skill with which the sciences auxiliary to history 
and to the study of the classics were then developed. . . . few of the mighty 
folios of that age are by reason of their subjects deemed useless by the 
modern student. 

They “are still the inexhaustible quarry of the historian”.** Is it not 
eminently fitting that we of other faiths, in a distant land and a century 
remote from them, should render our homage to the great names of the 
Age of Erudition? 

James WESTFALL THOMPSON. 


36 Jameson, as cited in n. 13 above, 


THE INTERNATIONALISM OF THE EARLY SOCIAL. 
DEMOCRATS OF GERMANY 


Tue German Empire after 1871 had among dangerous flaws the 
gulf between the Social Democratic party and the ruling classes. This 
manifested itself clearly in the mutual hostility of Bismarck and the 
party in the field of foreign affairs. Nevertheless, the antagonists had 
more in common in foreign affairs than either realized or would have 
admitted. Both feared Russia and the possibility of a Russo-French al- 
liance, and upon the policies of both this fear exercised a determinative 
influence. Yet the Social Democrats had only mistrust for Bismarck’s 
attitude toward Russia, while Bismarck denounced the professed in- 
ternationalism of the party as directed against the very existence of the 
state." The chancellor’s denunciation would hardly have been less se- 
vere even if he had realized that this internationalism admitted of a 
genuine patriotism, albeit a patriotism very different from that which 
the Social Democrats attributed to their opponents. 


I 


The doctrines of the class struggle and the internationalism of the 
labor movement were given classic formulation by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels in the Communist Manifesto, which declared that 
“The workingmen have no country” and maintained that the rivalries 
of nations are the result of internal social conflict. From this it fol- 
lowed that, when the victory of the proletariat had brought class strug- 
gle to an end, national rivalry and war would cease. Moreover, Marx 
and Engels held that the basic nature of the class struggle dictated the 
necessity of co-operation among the workers of all nations. In 1864, 
sixteen years after the appearance of the famous Manifesto, the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association, or First International, was founded 
to seek the goal which the Manifesto had set? 

A year earlier Ferdinand Lassalle had organized the General Asso- 
ciation of German Workers, the first independent labor party in Ger- 

1 Sce below. 

2 The impetus for the foundation of the First International was provided in part by 


sympathy with Poland after the suppression of thé rising of 1863; G. M. Stekloff, History 
of the First International, trans. by Eden and Cedar Paul (London, 1928), pp. 44-46. 
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many. This drew its membership chiefly from Prussia and the north 
but failed to attract many local societies of workers, especially in other 
‘parts of Germany. From the latter a rival association was organized in 
the same year, the League of Societies of German Workers, which, in 
1869 at Eisenach under the leadership of Wilhelm Liebknecht and 
August Bebel, gave way to the Social Democratic Workers’ Party. 

The General Association is usually described as nationalistic after 
the example of Lassalle, while to the Eisenach party is attributed the 
internationalism of Marx and Engels. Although this distinction has 
some basis, it has been much overemphasized and has beclouded more 
than it has clarified. This article purposes to show how little the inter- 
nationalism of even the Eisenachers resembled that of the Communist 
Manifesto. Moreover, so eminent an authority as Karl Kautsky has sug- 
gested that the difference between Marx and Lassalle in this respect 
was not the difference between internationalism and nationalism but 
consisted only in that Lassalle had less understanding than Marx of 
international developments.” And in May, 1867, under the leadership 
of Lassalle’s successor, Johann Baptist von Schweitzer, the General As- 
sociation adopted the first of a series of resolutions which explicitly 
affirmed the international character of the labor movement,’ while a 
resolution of March, 1869," defined the relationship of the General As- 
sociation to the First International in terms practically identical with 
those of the Eisenach program. Conversely, Bebel recognized at Eisen- 
ach the indispensability of national labor parties,° an opinion which the 
Lassalleans had always asserted and which the subsequent experience 
of Bebel and Liebknecht strengthened. To be sure, the Eisenach party 
thereafter enjoyed the support of the International in the former’s con- 
flict with the General Association, so that it is hardly surprising that 
Schweitzer and his successors turned from praise to denunciation of 
the International, though continuing to assert the internationalism of 
the labor movement.’ Schweitzer was right when, in November, 1872, 


8 Karl Kautsky, Sostalisten und Krieg- (Prague, 1937), pp. 123, 140. Cf. n. 52 below. 

4 “Grundzüge der Bestrebungen des allgemeinen deutschen Arbeitervereins. Braun- 
schweig, 19 Mai, 1867”, in Felix Salomon, Die deutschen Parteiprogramme (4th ed., 3 
vols., Leipzig, etc., 1931-32), I, 175; Der Soctal-Demokrat (Berlin, 1864-71), Sept. 2, 
1868. This was the official organ of the General Association and was edited by Schweitzer; 
hereafter cited as Soc.-Dem. : 

5 Soc.-Dem., Apr. 21, 1869. 

8 Protokoll über die Verhandlungen des allgemeinen deutschen soxial-demokratischen 
Arbeiterkongresses xu Eisenach, 1869 (Leipzig, 1869), pp. 28-32, 73. 

T Gustav Mayer, Johann Baptist von Schweitzer und die Sozialdemokratie (Jena, 
1909), pp. 349-50; Soc.-Dem., Oct. 6, 20, 1869; Neuer Soctal-Demokrat (Berlin, 1871- 
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he pointed out that the “apparent question of principle: national or 
international” had ceased to be an insurmountable obstacle between 
the two parties.® The question was not one of principle but of degree, 
and the degree of difference was not great. 

In the years immediately following the Franco-Prussian War the 
tide of labor internationalism ebbed somewhat,® and when Eisenachers 
and Lassalleans united at Gotha in 1875, the statement of the program 
upon internationalism was relatively weak.*° But the united Social 
Democrats had then to face new trials, such as the depression of the 
seventies and the Exceptional Law of 1878-go. Again they became more 
conscious of the need for co-operation with labor in other lands. The 
First International having broken down in 1873, the Second Inter- 
national was inaugurated at Paris in 1889 at an International Labor 
Congress, which numbered eighty-one Germans among its 395 mem- 
bers. And when in 1891 the Social Democrats formulated a new pro- 
gram at Erfurt, they renewed allegiance to internationalism in the fol- 
lowing declaration: 


The interests of the working class are the same in all countries with the 
capitalistic method of production. With the development of world trade and 
of production for the world market, the position of the workers in each 
country grows ever more dependent on that of the workers in other coun- 
tries. The liberation of the working class is accordingly a task in which the 
workers of all civilized countries are equally concerned. In recognition of 
this the Social Democratic party of Germany feels and declares itself one 
with the class-conscious workers of all other countries.!? 


In addition to such formal declarations, the speeches and press of 
the Social Democrats abounded in statements of similar import or de- 


76), Sept. 6, Dec. 3, 1871, June 7, 1872—the Lassallean organ took this name after 
Schweitzer’s retirement and is cited hereafter as N.S.D.; Franz Mehring, Geschichte der 
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8-For Schweitzer's letter see Der Volksstaat (Leipzig, 1869-76), Jan. 3, 1873. This 
was the organ of the Eisenach party; hereafter cited as V. Schweitzer had resigned the 
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9 Ibid., pp. 380-81; Kurt Brandis, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie bis zum Fall des 
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11 Mehring, pp. 514-15, 527. 
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Deutschlands, zu Erfurt, 1891 (Berlin, 1891), p. 4. 
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nunciatory of nationalism. Bebel declared the principle of nationality 
to be “thoroughly reactionary”."* Wilhelm Hasselmann placed himself 
squarely upon the ground of the Communist Manifesto in attributing 
war to exploitation and demanded that “War must be ended by war, 
by that terrible war which the working people of all civilized lands 
will wage against exploitation.”** Liebknecht quoted Robespierre to 
the effect that “the principle of nationality was invented by knaves to 
lead fools by the nose”,*® and an unidentified “German Worker” again 
reflected the influence of the Manifesto when he wrote to the party or- 
gan as follows: “So away with all sentimental prattle of love of Father- 
land. The proletarian has no Fatherland, and if he wishes to shed his 
blood, let him do it in battle against his exploiters and oppressors.” 1° 

Thus the Social Democrats thought and times without number de- 
clared that they were internationalists. Then and since they have been 
taken at their word. Bismarck classed them with the Catholic Cen- 
trists as the two parties which “threaten and endanger the foundations 
of the state, prove their common hostility to the development of the 
“nation by international procedure, and fight the nation and the forma- 
tion of national states”. Likewise Prince von Bülow declared that 
“German Socialism had been instilled by Karl Marx with unpatriotic 
sentiment, with complete indifference, in fact, hatred toward patriotic 
interests, traditions and sentiment.”*® A similar view is advanced by an 
eminent German historian’®-as by many others. The prevalence of this 
opinion explains the surprise which greeted the vote of the Social 
Democrats for the first war loan on August 4, 1914, and which is still 
reflected in general accounts of the incident.” 


18 Stenographische Berichte aber die Verhandlungen des Reichstages des nord- 
deutschen Bundes, Nov. 26, 1870. 

14 Soe.-Dem., Mar. 8, 1871. Hasselmann was a coeditor of the Lassallean organs both 
before and after Schweitzer's retirement. Several years later he was expelled from the 
party, which he had also represented in the Reichstag. 

15 Wilhelm Liebknecht, Zur orientalischen Frage, oder Soll Europa kosackisch 
werden? (Leipzig, [1878]), P. 43- 

16 Der Sozialdemokrat (Zurich and London, 1879-90), Jan. 15, 1887, The official 
organ of the party during the Exceptional Law; hereafter cited as S.D. ' 

17 Apr. 24, 1873, in the Prussian house of lords, quoted by Ludwig Hahn, Farst 
Bismarck (5 vols., Berlin, 1878-91), I, 577. 

18 Prince von Bülow, Memoirs (4 vols., Boston, 1931-32), J, 163. 

19 Erich Brandenburg, Die Reichsgriindung (ad ed. 2 vols, Leipzig, 1924), I, 
456-57. 
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In fact the internationalism of the early Social Democrats differed 
greatly from what they or their opponents asserted and was such that 
the vote of their successors at the outbreak of the World War should 
have occasioned no surprise. Rarely if ever did their internationalism 
lead to more than verbal protest; failing to issue in action, it was never 
implemented for action, as for a general strike to prevent war?! Gen- 
erally it was inconclusive in determining their attitude on foreign 
policy and other issues. Occasionally it gave way to something sus- 
piciously like aggressive nationalism, and while such instances were 
very exceptional, the general position of the early Social Democrats was 
less one of internationalism than of a broad and forward-looking na- 
tionalism which was quite consistent with their several assertions of 
willingness to defend the Fatherland against foreign attack. 

The negative character of the internationalism of the Social Demo- 
crats may be briefly illustrated by their opposition to the tariff and im- 
perialist policies of Bismarck. Although they almost invariably de- 
clared and voted against protective tariffs, the opposition, whether in 
Reichstag or press, was with rare exceptions based not upon the princi- 
ple of internationalism but upon the interests of the German workers.” 
Likewise it was commonly argued against Bismarck’s policy of colonial 
expansion that it would yield no real advantages to the German econ- 
omy or the German people, although objections were also raised out of 
concern for the natives and on the ground that imperialism was merely 
an extension of the area of capitalistic exploitation?’ 

But the limitations of the internationalism of the Social Democrats 
are most clearly perceived in their attitude toward the foreign policy of 
Bismarck, for which the Franco-Prussian War may be taken as the 
point of departure. Here, at first glance, internationalism may appear 
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to have been determinative, for although Bebel and Liebknecht stood 
well-nigh alone in opposing the war until the battle of Sedan, there- 
after they were joined in opposition by the executive committee of their 
own party, the leaders of the General Association, and by Marx and 
Engels, all of whom had in the first stage of the war supported the 
German cause as one of defense. But as the writer has attempted to 
show elsewhere,” the initial position of Bebel and Liebknecht was de- 
termined not by internationalism but by hostility to the militaristic 
monarchy and junkerdom of Prussia and to the “Prussianization” of 
Germany, which they had long opposed. And while the general opposi- 
tion of the Social Democratic leaders to the war after Sedan was con- 

sistent with, it was not necessarily dependent on, community of inter- 
` est with the workers of France. Such a community of interest was 
demonstrated, however, in the vigorous championing of the Com- 
mune of Paris by Eisenachers and Lassalleans alike. Though it availed 
` nothing, this remains the most conspicuous instance of solidarity with 
the proletariat, real or fancied, of another country on the part of the 
early Social Democrats of Germany. 

Moreover, when Marx and Engels urged opposition to the war in 
its later stages, they did so on grounds which influenced the Social 
Democratic attitude toward German foreign policy to the end of the 
Bismarck era if not to 1914. Marx was apprehensive of war between 
Germany and Russia, and both before and after Sedan he prophesied in 
stirring phrases that if Alsace and Lorraine were annexed, Germany 
must either subordinate itself to Russian designs or be prepared to 
fight against an alliance of Russia and France. This prophecy evidences 
the bitter hostility to czarist Russia which was common among liberals 
and radicals of the nineteenth century. At least since 1848 Marx and 
Engels had regarded czarism as the most dangerous enemy of prog- 
ress,” and Liebknecht completely shared their opinion. Indeed mili- 
tarist Prussia and despotic Russia vied for first place in Liebknecht’s 
hatred, and he often asserted an affinity between the two. Since 1869, if 
not before, Liebknecht had declared Prussia to be dependent on Rus- 


24 See my article, “The Social Democrats and the Unification of Germany, 1863-71", 
in the Journal of Modern History, XII (Dec., 1940), 485-509. 

25 Lassalle shared the hostility to Russia, but his preoccupation with the Germano 
Question led him to view Austria as the more immediate obstacle to progress. Friedrich 
Hertneck, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie und die orientalische Frage im Zeitalter Bis- 
marcks (Berlin, 1927), pp. 77-83. 
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sia,” and taught by Marx, from 1870 on Liebknecht pictured Germany 
as the tool of Russian policy, enslaved by the fear of an alliance be- 
tween Russia and France, whose enmity the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine had provoked. Other spokesmen of the Social Democrats were 
in substantial agreement with Liebknecht. It was not internationalism 
but hatred and fear of czarist Russia which primarily determined the 
attitude of the party toward foreign affairs during and after the Bis- 
marck era.” 

There were, however, variations in the methods advocated by the 
Social Democrats to guard against the Russian menace, as appeared in 
the crises in the Near East. While in London Liebknecht had learned 
to regard “the question of the Near Fast as the question of Russian ad- 
vance to the Mediterranean” and had adopted the views of David 
Urquhart, a British diplomat. An irreconcilable foe of czarism, Urqu- 
hart admired the Turks and urged that the Eastern Question be solved 
by the maintenance and reorganization of the Moslem Empire.* Dur- 
ing and after the crisis of 1875-78 Liebknecht praised Turkey as ve- 
hemently as he denounced Russia and Russian aggression, while he 
derided the claims of the Balkan peoples to independence, lest Turkey 
be thereby weakened: 


But “the repressed nationalities”! The “South Slavs, thirsting for free- 
dom”! The “Christian brothers”! Bah! ... The “principle of nationality” 
divides and separates peoples, brings them under the yoke of their common 
enemies. On the other hand, the socialistic, democratic principle of equality, 
of equal rights, of solidarity, unites men and peoples. How can Russia, 
whose hands are stained with the blood of murdered Poland . . . pretend to 
represent the “principle of nationality”. ... “The South Slavs, thirsting for 
freedom”, . . . To date not one has been found anywhere. . . . But the 
“Christian brothers”! “repressed” by the “heathen” Turks! . . . The Moham- 
medan religion is the single tolerant religion, it does not repress the un- 
believer. . . . The Christians in Turkey have the most unlimited autonomy 
not only in religious affairs but also in communal affairs and live in a state 
of well-being, which is quite a surprise to the Russian “liberator” who is 
capable of thought... . The “Little Father” should . . . reward his Christian 
subjects and brothers with a little heathen-Turkish freedom. But that does 


26 V., Oct. 6, 1869. 

27 Occasionally during the eighties Bebel professed a lessened fear of Russia in the 
light of Russian internal conditions and of the Dual and Triple Alliances, while Russo- 
German tension after 1878 briefly stilled Liebknecht’s accusation against Bismarck of sub- 
servience to Russia; Bebel, R.V., Feb. 19, Mar. 2, 1880, Vol. H, Dec. 16, 1887, Vol. 1, 
June 25, 1890, Vol. I; Hertneck, pp. 98-99. 

28 Ibid., p. 83. Urquhart also influenced Marx and Engels, although they regarded his 
views more critically than did Liebknecht; Kautsky, Sozialisten und Krieg, pp. 230, 232. 
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not go in the land of the knout. Reforms at home? Whoever ‘demands them 
is sent to Siberia. The “reforms”, the “freedom” are . . . merely export 
articles for the foreign market.” 

The choice of Liebknecht to represent the Social Democrats in the 
Reichstag debate of February 19, 1878, on the Near East indicates that 
his position was approved at least by the deputation of the party.” Just 
at this time, also, he was assured that Marx and Engels agreed with 
him in supporting Turkey, although earlier they had advocated an in- 
dependent South Slav state.’ On the other hand, there were'a number 
of Social Democrats who, although at one with Liebknecht in opposing 
Russia and Russian aggrandizement, radically disapproved of his 
Turcophilism and his insistence that the South Slavs must be held 
under the Turkish yoke. The dissenters sympathized with the aspira- 
tions of the subject peoples of the Balkans and maintained that, if given 
independence, they would form a stronger bulwark against Russia than 
did Turkey. Karl Kautsky was among those who took issue with 
Liebknecht,®* but the more conspicuous spokesman was an able young 
Berlin bank clerk, Heinrich Levy,®* who subsequently disappeared 
from the party. 

The cogent arguments of Levy did not overcome Liebknecht’s ob- 
stinacy but were later echoed by Bebel, who, in the crisis following the 
Bulgarian annexation of Eastern Rumelia in 1885, advocated the estab- 
lishment of a federation of independent Balkan states.** Moreover, in 
urging this solution of the Eastern Question Bebel then marched far 
along the road to nationalism. Of course, in common with his asso- 
ciates, he depicted Russia as the stronghold of reaction in Europe. Nor 
was he the only Social Democrat to suggest that Russian ambitions for 
control of the Baltic would inevitably lead to a Russo-German war. 
But, Bebel continued, if Russia gained her objectives in the Balkans, it 
would not only be followed by attack upon the Baltic provinces of 


29 Liebknecht, Zur orientalischen Frage, pp. 43-45. 

80 Liebknecht’s address was reprinted in pamphlet form as Die Orientdebatte im 
deutschen Reichstag (Leipzig, 1878). 

81 Hertneck, pp. 81-82, 96. 

32 Kautsky, Sozialisten und Krieg, pp. 231-34. 

38 “Aus Heuchelland”, in Vorwärts: Central-Organ der Sozialdemokratie Deutsch- 
lands (Leipzig, 1876-78), Oct. 10-17, 1877, Jan. 18, 1878; H. L. [Heinrich Levy], Zur 
orientalischen Frage, oder: Soll die sozialistische Arbeiterpartei türkisch werden (Zurich, 
1878). 

84 Toward the end of the century this position prevailed over that of Liebknecht 
among the Social Democrats; Hertneck, pp. 105-108. 
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Germany but also would endanger German trade relations in the Bal- 
kans and with Turkey, which he held to offer better opportunity for 
‘expansion than did distant colonies.** In other words, Bebel urged the 
establishment of a Balkan federation not only as the strongest obstacle 
to the advance of reactionary czarism but also as a means of keeping 
the Near East open to German economic penetration.** He regretted. 
that Germany had not acted to establish such a federation in August,. 
1886, and although conceding that it might have caused Russia to de- 
clare war, he asserted that “Germany would have opposed it [Russia] 
unanimously as never before, and together with Austria and the Balkan 
states and eventually Turkey, Germany could have waged war against 
Russia and France with the best prospect of success, war which later it 
will possibly, yes probably, be forced to wage under much more un- 
favorable circumstances.”*? In short, Bebel was ready for war with 
Russia in 1886, not only for defense of German interests but for eco- 
nomic expansion also. Although neither he nor any member of his 
party went so far again during the Bismarck era, this was neither the 
first time nor the last that a Social Democrat recognized the obligation 
to defend the Fatherland against the dreaded Russian foe.*8 

In contrast with the unvarying hostility of the Social Democrats 
toward czarist Russia were their frequent professions of sympathy with 
the Third French Republic. They had tried to prevent the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine and, till after the retirement of Bismarck, urged 
that the provinces be accorded the right of self-determination as a 


85 Bebel, “Deutschland, Russland, und die orientalische Frage”, in Neue Zeit, IV 
(1886), 502-15. For other expressions of apprehension of Russian designs on the Baltic 
provinces of Germany see S.D., Oct. 28, 1886; Grillenberger, R.V., Dec. 4, 1886, I, r01- 
102; Bebel, ibid., June 25, 1890, I, 567-68. 

86 Here Bebel approached the position of Lassalle, who had looked forward to the 
incorporation of the Balkan countries in a greater Germany; Hertneck, p. 83. In 1898 
Liebknecht criticized German statesmanship on the ground that the energies of Germany 
and Austria should have been directed toward expansion in the Near East; Max Victor,. 
“Die Stellung der deutschen Sozialdemokratie zu den Fragen der auswärtigen Politik”, in. 
Arch. }. Sozialuissenschaft u. Sozialpol., LX (1928), 174. 

87 Bebel, Nere Zeit, IV. Opposition to war with Russia was urged by Engels in am. 
article reprinted from the Paris Socialiste in S.D., Nov. 12, 1886 (cf. Kautsky, Sozialisten: 
und Krieg, pp. 243 ff.), and by “Mm” in a letter in S.D., Dec. 10, 1886. 

38 Motteler, an Eisenacher, R.V., Apr. 20, 1874, Vol. II; Bebel, ibid., Mar. 2, 1880,. 
Vol. I; Grillenberger, ibid., Dec. 4, 1886, I, ror. Grillenberger erred here in declaring: 
himself “in complete agreement with my whole party”. The Social Democrats’ professions. 
of readiness to defend Germany against foreign attack were often made in connection: 
with their advocacy of a militia system to replace the standing army, which they never 
wearied of attacking. 
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means of restoring friendly relations between Germany and France.” 
Stull the spokesmen of the Social Democrats were forced to admit the 
growth of revanche spirit beyond the Vosges, and when, in accordance’ 
with the prophecy of Marx, this threatened to bring about a Russo- 
French alliance, they were prompt to pledge the party to defense of 
German soil against French as against Russian attack.” 

‘Various Social Democrats objected to such declarations,** but on two 
occasions the party refused to sustain the objections. At the Wyden 
Congress in 1880 and that of Erfurt in 1891, dissentients sought to 
censure the spokesmen of the party inter alia for pledging the party 
to defense of Germany against foreign attack. At Wyden a motion for 
censure was unanimously defeated.4* At Erfurt five of the dissentients 
resigned, and two were also read out of the party.“ This meant in 
effect that in 1880 and in 1891 the Social Democratic party stood ready 
- to support a war to protect the Fatherland against Russia and France. 
The position of the Social Democrats in 1914 and the ensuing dissension 
within their ranks had been clearly forecast. And the words of William 
II on August 1, 1914, “‘I no longer recognize parties; I recognize only 
Germans’ ”,** had been anticipated by Vollmar in 1891: “As soon as 
our country is attacked from without, there will be only one party, and 
we Social Democrats will not be the last to do our duty! And we will do 
it the more eagerly if the enemy of all civilization, Russian barbarism, 
is involved.” 


I 


Obviously the readiness of the Social Democrats to defend Germany 
was inconsistent with the words of the Communist Manifesto, “The 


88 In the Reichstag on February 9, 1891, Auer, a member of the right wing of the 
party, first recognized the annexation as an accomplished fact. 

40 Bebel, R.V., Mar. 2, 1880, Vol. I; a letter signed “Dixi”, in S.D.. Mar. 17, 1888; 
Liebknecht, R.V., Nov. 28, 1888, I, 31; Georg von Vollmar, Uber die nächsten Aufgaben 
der deutschen Soszialdemokratie (Munich, 1899), pp. 9-10; this reproduces Vollmar’s 
addresses of June r and July 6, 1891, in Munich. 

41 “A German Worker”, in S.D., Jan. 15, 1887, quoted in part above; R.V., Feb. 5, 
1889, I, 795, where Liebknecht replied to criticism within the party of his declaration 
cited in n. 40. On this occasion he received the support of the party organ (S.D., Feb. 
17, 1889), which on January 15, 1887, had taken a middle position between Grillenberger 
(see n. 38) and “A German Worker”. 

42 Protokoll des Kongresses der deutschen Sozialdemokratie, auf Schloss Wyden in 
der Schweiz, 1880 (Zurich, 1880), pp. 45-46. 

43 Erfurt Protokoll, pp. 185-89, 193-94, 222, 318-22; Mehring, pp. 537-41. 

44 Bloch, p. 173. 45 Vollmar, pp. 9-ro. 
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workingmen have no country.” Yet for the inconsistency they had the 
authority of Marx and Engels themselves. Nationalism was not ex- 
cluded from, but had its place in, the general Marxian system.*® Simi- 
larly, as the’ term logically implies, the internationalism of the Social 
Democrats presupposed nations, and this they explained again and 
again.*? Marx and Engels too recognized the duty of supporting one’s 
country in a war of defense*® and believed that national independence 
was an indispensable condition of success in labor’s struggle for emanci- 
pation.*® Hence the Social Democrats had the highest sanction for de- 
claring, as they often did, that Germany must be defended lest foreign 
domination should cause such a flood of national feeling as would en- 
gulf the whole German labor movement.” 

Yet while the interest of Marx and Engels-in the various national 
labor movements may have been incidental to their anticipation of the 
world revolution,” the absorption of the German Social Democrats in 
their own struggle and its German environment deprived their inter- 
nationalism of vitality, made it secondary and remote. They thought 
and proclaimed themselves internationalists, but fundamentally they 
were Germans and sensible to the ties that bound their fellow country- 


48 For the Marx-Engels concept of nationalism in 1848-49, which Lassalle shared, see 
P. Kampffmeyer, “Die nationale Idee und die Sozialdemokratie”, in Soztalistische Monats- 
hefte, LXXIV (1931), 864-66; cf. Kautsky, Sozialisten und Krieg, pp. 110-11. See also 
the comprehensive study by Solomon F. Bloom, The World of Nations: A Study af the 
National Implications in the Work of Karl Marx (New York. 1941). 

47 Liebknecht at the Stuttgart Congress of 1870 (Protokoll über den ersten Congress 
der soctal-demokratischen Arbeiterpartei xu Stuttgart, Juni, 1870, Leipzig, 1870, p. 11) 
and at the Halle Congress of 1890 (Protokoll aber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages 
der sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands, zu Halle, 1890, Berlin, 1890, pp. 167-68); 
Bracke, in V., Aug. 27, 1870; Bebel, S.D., Apr. 18, 1880; Auer, ibid., Oct. 17, 1880; the 
controversy of Frohme with the S.D. (ibid., Sept. 10, 18, Oct. 22, 1885) indicates the 
shades of opinion within the party; ibid., Apr. 8, 1886, Feb. 17, 1889; Vollmar, pp. 8-9, 
22. 

48 Kautsky, Sozialisten und Krieg, p. 190. 

~ 49 Ibid., pp. 194-95, quoting Engels’s letter of Aug. 15, 1870, concerning the possible 
effect of a Napoleonic victory upon the German labor movement; also the reasons given 
by Marx for desiring a free Poland in an address to the general council of the Inter- 
national, V., Mar. 24, 1875; and Engels’s letter of Feb. 15, 1882, in Kautsky, Die Inter- 
nationalitat und der Krieg (reprint from Neue Zeit, Berlin, 1915), pp. 17-18. 

50 Bebel, S.D., Apr. 18, 1880; ibid., Jan. 17, 1887, Feb. 17, 1889; “Dixi”, in ibid., 
Mar. 17, 1888. Cf. Bracke, as quoted in Kautsky, Internationalitat, p. 14, and Levy, in 
Vorwärts, Oct. 14, 1877. 

51 Cf. Hans Rothfels, “Marxismus und auswartige Politik”, in Deutscher Staat und 
deutsche Parteien (Munich and Berlin, 1922), pp. 313-15. 
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men to the Fatherland. In a word, they too were patriots.°? Bracke 
could say that “love of the Fatherland is the mother of the noblest 
deeds”. Liebknecht, who once dismissed patriotism as “a disease by. 
which a sensible man is attacked only in foreign countries”** and de- 
scribed the “Prusso-German Empire” as “a class-state clad in the armor 
of a military state”, this same Liebknecht could write, albeit late in 
life, that “ “When in the fall of 1862 I went through the Wilhelmstrasse 
after an absence of seventeen years, I could have kissed the Prussian 
soldiers.’ ”5° Surely it was national feeling which in part caused Lieb- 
knecht’s lifelong regret, shared by many Social Democrats, at the ex- 
clusion of German Austria from the empire; national feeling, which, 
together with hostility to Russia, prompted his solicitude for the pro- 
tection of Deutschtum. “on all sides” and led him to speak of the “Ger- 
man Kulturmission in the East”.*" How else account for Liebknecht’s 
assertion that the Germans were on a higher cultural level than the 
Poles, despite his long championing of the restoration of Polish inde- 
pendence? ”® But it was Bebel who made the most convincing state- 
ment both of the patriotism of the Social Democrats and of its qualifi- 
cations: 


The patriotism that consists in love of the country in which one was 
born, in the customs and tongue of which one was brought up, which, in a 
word, is the soil in which our existence has its roots and grows, this patriot- 
ism is not only not rejected by Social Democracy, but is practiced by it daily 


52In Sosialisten und Krieg, p. 123, Kautsky has defined the internationalism of 
Marx in terms comparable to the conclusions of this article concerning the Social Demo- 
crats, e.g.: “In this sense Marx [and Lassalle] was just as much a nationalist as an inter- 
nationalist.” Still I am inclined to the opinion that, as suggested above, a distinction 
remains between Marx and the Social Democrats in this respect, though the distinction 
may again be one of degree and circumstance rather than of principle. 

58 V., Aug. 27, 1870, For the acquiescence of the Social Democrats in the German 
state see Kampfimeyer, Sozialistische Monatsh., LXXIV, 868, and Pauline R. Anderson, 
The Background of Anti-English Feeling in Germany, 1890-1902 (Washington, 1939), 
pp. 118-19. 

54 Liebknecht, Karl Marx: Biographical Memoirs (Chicago, 1901), p. 147. 

55 Protokoll über den sechsten Congress der sozial-demokratischen Arbeiterpartei, 
Coburg, 1874 (Leipzig, 1874), p. 32. 

58 Kurt Eisner, Wilhelm Lichknecht: Sein Leben und Wirken (2d ed., Berlin, 1906), 
PP. 42-43. i 

57 R.V., Nov. 24, 1885, I, 50-51. The words were occasioned by a clash between 
Germans and Czechs in Bohemia, which evoked a different reaction from the party 
organ, the S.D. declaring on November 26, 1885, that “For us there is no specifically 

‘ national civilization, neither Czech nor German, for us there is only a universal civiliza- 
. tion.” On June 24, 1886, however, the S.D. stated that the internationalism of the Ger- 
man workers did not prevent them from having national sentiments. 

58 R.V., Jan. 15, 1886, Vol. I. 
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to the highest degree, in fighting with all its might the system that is ruling 
this soil, in defying all persecution, and crying to everyone who wishes to 
emigrate: “.... Stay here and fight with us, this is the ground on which we 
must fight to create a new world.” ® 


Here Bebel made clear the distinction between Germany, for which 
the Social Democrats too felt devotion, and the ruling system in Ger- 
many, which they bitterly opposed. Both their internationalism and 
their nationalism depended on this-distinction. And from it Bebel de- 
veloped the claim that the Social Democrats were not only patriots but 
the true patriots, since they were willing to make sacrifices for the 
betterment of their country. Similarly, it was not nationalism which 
they rejected but the excesses of nationalism. Theirs was the true 
nationalism, differing from that of the ruling classes in that they sym- 
pathized with the national sentiments of other peoples and refused to 
condone violations of those rights of other countries that they de- - 
manded for Germany. Hence the nationalism of the Social Democrats 
was consistent with their internationalism, or more accurately, was re- 
garded as a stage in progress toward an international order. For while 
they recognized national characteristics, accepted national obligations, 
and declared their love for the Fatherland, which they were ready to 
defend, on the other hand, they looked forward to the day when, with 
the success of their efforts and the triumph of their ideas, the nations 
would find peace and realize their richest potentialities in international 
union.” 

59 S.D., Apr. 18, 1880. Bebel was here defending, against the protest of a member 
of the party, his statement in the Reichstag on March 2 that the Social Democrats would 
take part in the defense of Germany. 

8 Also Motteler, R.V., Apr. 20, 1874, II, 961, 965; Hasenclever, ibid., Feb. 16, 1874, 
Vol. I; S.D., June 24, 1886; Grillenberger, R.V., Dec. 4, 1886, Vol. I. When the Dresden 
Volksbote criticized Motteler for asserting in the speech just cited that the Social Demo- 
crats were not opponents of the empire as such but of its oppressive institutions, Lieb- 
knecht came to Motteler’s defense on the ground that he had been misunderstood; 
Kampffmeyer, Sozialistische Monatsh., LXXIV, 868. 

61 Also Hasselmann, in Soc.-Dem., Jan. 1, 1871; letter from “J” of Hanau, in N.S.D., 
Jan. 3, 1872; Liebknecht, R.V., Mar. 4, 1885, III, 1539. 

62 Bebel in the article just quoted (see n. 59): “We do not fight patriotism as such, 
but only insofar as it serves as a means of incitement against foreign nations, insofar as it 
is used to arouse chauvinism, national hatred, and national vanity, in order to kindle 
wars ... which have the sole purpose of making the people less sensitive to their chains 
by diverting their attention away from conditions at home”. Also Bracke, in V., Aug. 27, 
1870; “Eine Scandalscene”, in N.S.D., Feb. 22, 1874; Hasselmann, R.V., Oct. 10, 1878, 
I, 148; S.D., May 27, June 3, 1887; cf. Liebknecht, R.V., Feb. 5, 1889, H, 795. 

88 N.S.D., Apr. 5, 1872, Sept. 2-9, 1872—Hasselmann, Nov. 4, 1874—“Die deutsche 
Einheit”; Levy, Zur orientalischen Frage, p. 16; Kautsky, “Die moderne Nationalitat”, in 
Neue Zeit, V (1887), 392-405, 442-51; Liebknecht, R.V., Jan. 11, 1883, I, 840. For the 
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This attitude is very different from the militant internationalism 
which the Communist Manifesto was designed to arouse, which the 
Social Democrats often asserted, and with which they were often 
charged by their foes. The internationalism of the Social Democrats 
had in fact more kinship with the Wilsonian ideal for the League of 
Nations“ than with the Communist Manifesto, and like the League it 
has succumbed, temporarily at least, to the very forces which it sought 
to control. 

SıncLAR W. ARMSTRONG. 

Brown University. 





parallel views of Jean Jaurès see Harold R. Weinstein, Jean Jaurès (New York, 1936), 
passim. 4 

64 The Social Democrats more than once advocated a league of nations, e.g., V., May 
3, 1876; also Bebel, R.V., Nov. 28, 1884, I, 89-90. 


BACKGROUND OF CLEVELAND’S VENEZUELAN POLICY 


CieveLann’s Venezuelan policy, regarded primarily as diplomacy, 
seems paradoxical. Cleveland was one of the most conservative of 
American presidents and not in the least given to adventure in foreign 
affairs. Yet the Olney note on the Venezuelan issue and Cleveland’s 
special message to Congress are among the most crudely assertive ever 
issued by responsible American statesmen. How did it happen that 
caution so abruptly became rashness? Even in the case of the rugged 
Cleveland it must be remembered that American foreign policy has 
always been exposed to many forces extraneous to diplomacy. Cross- 
currents of political pressure and mobilized opinion are usually at 
` work, and any particular step of American diplomacy may represent 
the resultant of many forces. Here is the clue this essay will follow in 
reviewing Cleveland’s Venezuelan policy. 

In 1895 the tide of nineteenth century imperialism was running 
strong. Under Harrison and the energetic Blaine it had seemed that 
the United States was about to join the colonial race. Cleveland, how- 
ever, had set his face doggedly against this tendency. Particularly by 
repudiating the Republican policy in Hawaii the Democratic President 
had demonstrated his repugnance for his predecessor’s policy. 

Cleveland’s natural inclination toward caution in foreign relations 
was supported by the two men who held the most important American 
diplomatic appointments. Secretary of State Walter Q. Gresham was a 
friendly mid-Westerner who sought to conciliate and win over by 
argument the foreign representatives with whom he came in contact, 
while Thomas F. Bayard, our ambassador to Great Britain, had a 
kindred preference for the smooth path of gentlemanly compromise. 

The predilection of Cleveland, Gresham, and Bayard for a quiet 
and unassertive foreign policy had a certain amount of support. Many 
of the mugwumps who had been attracted to Cleveland were typical 
nineteenth century liberals—free traders and anti-imperialists. Notable 
among these were Carl Schurz, Oscar Straus, and Edward Atkinson. 
The New York Evening Post and the Nation, both directed by E. L. 
Godkin, were sounding boards for this kind of opinion. Closely allied 
with this opposition to the diplomacy of force was a growing support 
for international arbitration 


1 Cleveland was regarded as a friend of the arbitration movement. See numerous 
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Among those who had no great confidence in the proximity of the 
era of peace through free trade and arbitration there were a few who 
believed that the United States should become the ally of England. 
The Anglo-Saxons, they asserted, were favored by Providence with a 
special destiny and should stand together against the world. Such senti- 
ments were not yet safe for politicians but were thrown out with some 
regularity by publicists.” The assumption of Anglo-Saxon unity was to 
be met more frequently in England than in America. British isolation 
was already appearing dangerous, and American tourists and journal- 
ists in 1895 remarked an eagerness on the part of the English to court 
American sympathy? 

Although Americans who loved peace for peace’s sake or peace 
with England from racial loyalty were numerous enough to raise an 

impressive voice in December, 1895, they were far less audible than the 
` aggressive patriots during the early months of the year. The want of 
spirit in Cleveland’s conduct of foreign relations was under attack from 
many quarters. . 

Republican politicians and editors led the charge. They resented 
deeply the rebuke to them inherent in Cleveland’s Hawaiian policy; ` 
they hated Gresham as a renegade Republican.* Moreover, they had 
long ago branded the President’s tariff views as subservience to Britain 
and free trade.* The brilliant and caustic Lodge was probably the most 
formidable critic of Democratic foreign policy, but Senators Cullom 
of Illinois and Chandler of New Hampshire were equally partisan and 
outspoken. Young Theodore Roosevelt was using all his growing in- 
fluence to rout the pacifists. He paid his compliments to anti-imperial- 
ists like Edward Atkinson in these words: 








memorials in the 1895 and 1896 volumes of the Cleveland Papers in the Library of 
Congress. 

2 As illustrative see J. E. Chamberlain, “A Dream of Anglo-Saxondom”, Galaxy, 
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These solemn prattlers strive after an ideal in which they shall happily 
unite the imagination of a green grocer with the heart of a Bengalese baboo. 
They are utterly incapable of feeling one thrill of generous emotion, or the 
slightest throb of that pulse which gives to the world Statesmen, patriots, 
warriors, and poets, and which makes a nation other than a cumberer of the 
world’s surface.° 

If the Democrats had supported the pacific policies of the adminis- 
tration as vigorously as the Republicans attacked them, the State De- 
partment might have ignored its critics. But the Republicans had the 
satisfaction of knowing that their dislike of Clevelandism in foreign 
affairs was shared in important sections of the Democratic party. 

The Democratic chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, John T. Morgan of Alabama, was completely out of sympathy 
with Cleveland and Gresham.’ He was hostile to Cleveland’s foreign 
policy not only because he favored the annexation of Hawaii and more 
activity in promoting the Isthmian canal, but because he was a sil- 
verite. All the silver enthusiasts—Democratic as well as Republican 
and Populist—portrayed Cleveland’s monetary policies as being in the 
interest of English money lords. Jingoism and hostility to England 
were integral parts of silver oratory.® 

The American Irish were another group disturbed by charges that 
the Cleveland administration was pro-British. Events during the last 
decade had served to make Irish dislike of England an important politi- 
cal factor. The long-standing alliance of the Irish-Americans with the 
Democratic party had been challenged throughout the eighties by a 
persistent effort of the Republicans to woo them away. It had required 
energetic organization on the Democratic side to hold the Irish in line 
for Cleveland in 1892? Practical Democratic politicians still lived in 
fear that the Republicans might achieve the reputation of being the 
more valiant defenders of the eagle over the lion. 

Peace advocates and jingoes were competing for the ear of the 
American public in the early months of 1895. By the testimony of all 
observers, whatever their own prepossession, it was the jingoes who 
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made their appeal the more effectively. It became common opinion 
that there was something “un-American” about the spiritless conduct 
of foreign affairs by the Cleveland administration. 

In almost every issue on which jingoes and anti-jingoes clashed, 
“Anglo-American relations were involved. When American expansion- 
‘ists agitated for the annexation of Hawaii, it was asserted that Great 
Britain was about to seize it; when the same group advocated a great 
navy, America was menaced by British naval supremacy; when they 
demanded an American-controlled Isthmian canal, England was in- 
tending to dominate the proposed waterway. Editorial writers, like 
politicians, found baiting England easy and popular. A secretary in the 
British embassy in Washington wrote that it would be “a comfort to 
go to a country where one can read the news without finding in every 
paper an article accusing one’s country of every conceivable crime”. 

It was in such an atmosphere that American policy on the Vene- 
zuelan question was being formulated. The situation had not caused 

much popular agitation until March, 1895. Neither Cleveland’s ad- 
‘ vocacy of arbitration of the dispute in his annual message of December, 
1894, nor the passage of a congressional resolution to the same effect in 
February had occasioned any considerable comment. Immediately after 
the adjournment of Congress, however, newspaper references to the 
dispute became increasingly frequent. In part this was simply a phase 
of the general jingo campaign against Cleveland, but ammunition for 
these particular volleys was ‘supplied by active friends of Venezuela. 
William L. Scruggs, who had been United States minister to Vene- 
zuela under Harrison, was now a special agent of the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment and an active propagandist. The preceding fall he had written 
a pamphlet entitled “British Aggressions in Venezuela, or the Monroe 
Doctrine on Trial”. It was sold on newsstands and distributed gratis 
and generously to editors and politicians. In March another pam- 
phlet, prepared by E. R. Johnes “of counsel” for the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment, was making its way into the hands of editors.” Other less 
open influences were doubtless at work. Spring Rice complained: 
“The South Americans are in with all the low press men and every 
sort of lie is propagated about British aggression.”** Mrs. Gresham in 
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the biography of her husband refers to the activities of speculators, and 
Bayard in London was alarmed at reports of the manipulations of 
American concessionaires."* 

The jingo press accepted without question the Venezuelan view of 
the issue. To the New York Tribune the case was “perfectly simple”. - 
Venezuela owned the land; Great Britain coveted it and was trying to 
grab it—by guile if she could, by force if she must.*® The New York 
Sun declared that, should the Venezuelans be forced to fight for their - 
rights, it would become the duty of American citizens to support 
them.’® Inaccurate accounts that Bayard had reported a refusal of the 
British to arbitrate were handled by even the more peaceful papers in a 
way likely to irritate American opinion. “None Of Our Business” was 
the headline summary of the British position as seen by the Boston 
Transcript," while the New York World, which was to win great 
prestige as a peacemaker in December, was indulging in extremely 
provocative headlines in April’ 

The English, however, failed to heed the danger signals which 
warned of rising American temper. Just when the Venezuelan issue 
was approaching a crisis, the British foreign office proceeded to take 
drastic action against Nicaragua and thus arouse a new tempest of 
American protest. News of a British ultimatum to this Central Ameri- 
can state became public in March, and from then on until the final 
settlement of the affair in May the newspapers kept the matter almost 
constantly on the first page under sensational headlines. 

Diplomatically the “Corinto affair”, as the incident came to be 
called, was not very important. The British government demanded 
reparation from Nicaragua for the seizure and expulsion from the 
latter’s territory of several British subjects, including a consular agent. 
At the expiration of the three-month period set for compliance with 
these demands, British men-of-war proceeded to Nicaraguan waters, 
and on April 27 British marines occupied the port of Corinto. On May 
2 a settlement was announced accepting the guarantee of Salvador for 
the payment of the required indemnity, and British evacuation fol- 
lowed promptly. The Cleveland administration handled the matter 
cautiously. Asked by Nicaragua to intervene against an alleged viola- 
tion of-the Monroe Doctrine, Gresham held that the doctrine was not 
involved so long as Great Britain evidenced no purpose of permanently 
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occupying American soil. However, the good offices of the United 
States were used, first, in an attempt to secure a further period of 
grace for Nicaragua before the occupation of Corinto, and then in 
smoothing the way for the eventual settlement.” 

The citizen who learned of these events through the daily press 
found them presented as much more exciting than they really were. 
Our Atlantic fleet was cruising in the Caribbean, and every movement 
of the ships was interpreted as being related to the Nicaraguan affair.” 
Official denials that any special significance was to be attributed to 
these maneuvers served only to whet popular interest.21 News dis- 
patches also reported great activity at the State Department, where 
Gresham was said to have notified the British government that coercive 
action against Nicaragua would be considered an infraction of the 
Monroe Doctrine.” l 

Having reported that the administration’s policy was much more 
active than it really was, the jingo press then made much of what it 
portrayed as a backdowa by Cleveland and Gresham. “We Will Nòt 
Protest”, said the New York Sun headlines, “England May Land 
Troops In Nicaragua For All Of Us.”?? The actual occupation of 
Corinto brought to a head all the hostile criticism of the President. Edi- 
torial writers doubted the assurances of Great Britain that no perma- 
nent acquisition of territory was contemplated. “All the world knows 
what a temporary occupation by Great Britain means”, asserted the 
Boston Post, while the Philadelphia Press declared: “What is the most 
amazing and embittering is that this act of British aggression is con- 
summated with the assent and sanction of the American Administra- 
tion.” *4 

The politicians were even more severe than the press in denuncia- 
tion of Cleveland’s policy. Legislative houses in Missouri, Connecticut, 
and New York passed resolutions condemning what the New York 
assembly termed “the supineness, dilatoriness and lack of National 
and patriotic spirit which has characterized the Administration in 
dealing with this complication”.** Particularly serious for the adminis- 
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tration were pronouncements by leading senators. Shelby Cullom, 
ranking Republican member of the Foreign Relations Committee, was 
quoted as saying: “If a plain, emphatic protest had been made by the 
United States Government, England would not have occupied Corinto. 
Now that she is there, I believe in using force, if necessary, to get her 
out.” ?® Senator Morgan vehemently denounced British policy and as- 
serted that Congress would deal with these aggressions in its next 
session.” A bitterly sarcastic open letter was directed to the President 
by Senator Stewart of Nevada. Cleveland was congratulated for his 
“conspicuous bravery in promoting the policy of the mother country”, 
not only in exterminating “obnoxious bimetallists and pestiferous 
farmers” opposed to British financial policy but in co-operating cor- 
dially “in the policy of conquest and dominion for the mother coun- 
try”.”8 

The excesses of the jingoes did not pass entirely without rebuke. 
Senator Hill of New York warned against adventurous and -unwar- 
ranted applications of the Monroe Doctrine,” while many newspapers 
denied that American interests were threatened by the events in 
Nicaragua’ The State Department itself attempted a modest bit of 
civic education by putting out a pamphlet containing the exact words 
of President Monroe in an attempt to demonstrate the inapplicability 
of the famous doctrine to this controversy.” 

The eventual withdrawal of the British seemed to the moderates 
proof that the administration’s policy had been justified. In a note to 
Gresham the President wrote: “I suppose you hear how matters are 
straightening out in our foreign relations. Our turn to feel well is at 
hand and the ‘jingoes’ are hunting for good back seats.”** The Boston 
Transcript hailed another defeat for the “congressional blatherskites” 
who were attempting to excite war fever against Great Britain?” 

Criticism of Cleveland and Gresham did not, however, abate in the 
least. Headlines in the Tribune were bitter, and the Toledo Blade as- 
serted: “Had James G. Blaine been Secretary of State the past year, 
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Americans would not now be hanging their heads in shame and humil- 
iation.”** Comments in the British press as quoted in American news- 
papers were such as to add to Cleveland’s difficulties. On the one side, 
praise for American neutrality in a tone described as “unctuous adula- 
tion” ®* lent color to charges that the President was pro-British. On the 
other hand, some English comment was dangerously provocative. The 
London Daily Graphic called Nicaragua a “martyr to Monroeism” 
who was being given a “lesson long needed” by Latin America.** The 
London Globe rejoiced that a “sharp little lesson” had been given not 
only to Nicaragua but also to the United States, whose disposition to 
interfere ‘in disputes between smaller states and Europe was as “ob- 
jectionable” as it was “uncalled for”.®” 

The Corinto affair, trivial as a diplomatic incident, is essential 
to an understanding of the background of the Venezuelan policy. 
Whether or not we had any right to intervene, large sections of the 
public did not like Great Britain’s heavy-handed method in dealing 
with a small American state. The Cleveland administration had to take 
a severe drubbing, and the experience unquestionably influenced its 
subsequent dealings with England. 

Evidences of increasing discontent with Cleveland’s foreign policy 
were to be found in the rank and file of the Democratic party. “The 
Old Guard of the Democracy”, said the Sun, “has been completely 
demoralized and estranged by the surrender of American interests.” 3 
In a meeting of the Connecticut Democratic State Committee the blunt 
assertion was made that the Democrats of that state did not approve 
the President’s foreign policy? The principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Interstate Democratic Association of the District of 
Columbia called for the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine, which, 
it was asserted, the British admiral at Corinto had called “an obsolete 
doctrine” and a “myth”.*° 

Democrats close to the administration shared this impatience with 
conservatism in diplomacy. William C. Whitney cabled from Italy to 
commend Gresham for an unexpected display of vigor.*t Before the 
American Society in London our ambassador to France, James Eustis, 
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indulged in fulsome praise of the United States, which, he said, had ` 


great strength but never used it for the oppression of small nations. The 
Tribune and the Sun contrasted the patriotic Eustis with Bayard, who 
—horribile dictu—had proposed a toast to Queen Victoria at the same 
banquet. 

The most notable incident, however, indicating the desire of the 
Cleveland Democrats to assert their own lusty patriotism was the 
speech of Don M. Dickinson on May 10. Dickinson was a close friend 
of Cleveland and had been Postmaster General in his first administra- 
tion. At a banquet of the Loyal Legion in Detroit he spoke to the 
provocative toast, “Our Veterans: Can They Hear the Bugle Call?” 
The hope that the age of wars was past, he said, did not square with 
the evidence of European imperialism and militarism. He called for a 
stronger American navy and related the history of England’s long 
hostility to the United States, laying particular stress on Britain’s “most 
extraordinary claims and movements” in Nicaragua and Venezuela.” 

Dickinson’s speech was widely reported. Many papers assumed that 
it was intended as a rebuke to Cleveland and Gresham. A few observed 
the more suggestive fact that it was delivered directly after a trip to 
Washington on which Dickinson had visited the President and that it 
probably reflected a growing concern on the part of the administration 
with the reproaches against its Americanism.** 

The anxiety of Cleveland over the Venezuelan issue was further 

. evidenced by the fact that the President personally canvassed the field 
_for an exceptional man to assume the duties of minister to Venezuela.‘ 
The position was offered in turn to ex-Governor Russell of Massa- 
chusetts, to. G. L. Rives of New York, and to John Bassett Moore.*® 
Cleveland was apparently still thinking in terms of a cautious policy, 
because all of these men were prominent critics of the jingoes. Moore 
had just published a pamphlet on the Monroe Doctrine in which the 
historic document was very conservatively construed." 

Secretary Gresham, meanwhile, was working long hours over the 
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draft of a new note to Great Britain on the boundary dispute. Accord- 
‘ing to his wife, the Secretary was confident that the difficulty could yet 
be settled without friction, that he could present such a statement of the 
facts that the British government would accept arbitration.** It is prob- 
able, however, that not all the cabinet were content with so cautious a 
policy.“ When Gresham became seriously ill, the persistent Scruggs 
went directly to the President with an appeal for strong action.° 

On May 28 death removed Gresham from the perplexities of the 
State Department. The naming of Richard Olney as his successor was 
interpreted at once as evidence that the President intended to pursue a 
more vigorous foreign policy. This was due in part to Olney’s reputa- 
tion for decisive action gained in the Chicago strike crisis but more 
particularly to reports that the Attorney General had been a conspicu- 
ous advocate of firmer diplomacy in recent Cabinet meetings.®+ Most 
significant of all, it was known that Olney had already been working 
on the Venezuelan case before the death of Gresham? The New 
York Tribune asserted at once that a new departure in foreign policy 
was impending." Scruggs responded to the change of personnel in the 
State Department by sending Olney a copy of his famous pamphlet and 
a fulsome letter in which the publicist expressed “every confidence in 
your ability and purpose to make the American name respected 
abroad”.®4 

The determination to stiffen American policy, apparent when Olney 
took over the State Department, must have been increased by the clear 
signs that the Republicans were seeking to gain further advantage 
from the situation. In June the Republican Club of New York City 
was giving publicity to a report dilating on the British invasion of 
Nicaragua and the Monroe Doctrine.” In June, also, appeared an im- 
portant magazine article on the Venezuelan question written by Sena- 
tor Lodge.®* He intended it to pave the way for a stiff declaration of 
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the Monroe Doctrine by the next Congress. It would “make some of 
the brethren sit up and take notice”? 

To Olney and Cleveland, now preparing to take a firm line, one of 
the most troublesome obstacles was the attitude of Ambassador Bayard. 
A low opinion of the Spanish-Americans,"® a fear of the pressure of 
speculators, a dislike of jingoism, plus what the Tribune called a lack of 
“the superb and indispensable quality of making himself disagreeable 
at the proper time”® had made Bayard overcautious in the conduct of 
negotiations on the Venezuelan matter. Even a subordinate in the 
London embassy was grumbling about him. On June 22 J. R. Roose- 
velt wrote to Secretary Lamont: 

Mr. Bayard has gone off for a month and J am in charge. He is as good 
and nice and charming as ever, but sometimes I can’t help wishing that we 
had a little more backbone here. I try hard to get it, but of course I only get 
sat down upon!! He read Lodge’s article and was very angry about it and 
of course Lodge does make himself ridiculous. But I am certain our English 
cousins think more of us if we hold up well our own end of the line, and 
don’t pat them on the back too much.® 

Olney’s problem, then, was to strengthen American policy, to offset 
Bayard’s lack of vigor, and also to compose a document which would, 
when eventually published, clear the administration of its reputation 
for lack of Americanism. The fruit of the Secretary’s labors was the 
famous note of July 20. The logical and historical shortcomings of 
Olney’s dispatch have since been laid bare by able scholars, but the 
President was much pleased with his Secretary’s handiwork.” It is pos- 
sible that Cleveland was as enthusiastic over the prospect of scoring 
points over his domestic critics as over Lord Salisbury. He wrote to 
Dickinson: “In due time it will be found that the Administration has 
not been asleep. The devils that were cast out of the swine centuries 
ago have, I am afraid, obtained possession of some so-called Democratic 
leaders.” ® 
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Olney’s dispatch was composed and sent with the utmost secrecy. 
Even in the State Department only a very few individuals knew what 
was happening, and every effort was made to keep the press in the 
dark. Cleveland and Olney obviously hoped that by pressing their 
case vigorously they would achieve something concrete which could be 
presented to Congress in December—thus heading off an almost certain 
political field day on foreign affairs. While the new policy was in gesta- 
tion, there was for a time a lull in the public discussion of the boundary 
dispute. 

By October, however, a new discussion of the Venezuelan dispute 
had broken forth in the newspapers—much to the annoyance of Cleve- 
land, who blamed leaks in the State Department.® Both English and 
American journalists were excited by reports that the United States had 
sent Great Britain a ninety-day ultimatum. The St. James Gazette 
said: “Isn’t it awful? But it might be still more awful if we only knew 
what the blessed Monroe Doctrine was, or what on earth the United 
States government has got to do with a quarrel between Great Britain 
and another independent state.” 8” The New York World doubted that 
the diplomats had sent an ultimatum, but “the people have prepared 
an ultimatum and are ready to enforce it. It is that England shall never 
control the mouth of the Orinoco or any other American river south of 
the Canadian line.”°* The British position seemed absurd to even con- 
servative papers like the Boston Evening Transcript, which thus sum- 
marized the English case: “Great Britain, having helped herself to a 
large slice of Venezuelan territory, will submit to arbitration whether 
she shall have any more.” ® 

Long before Salisbury’s reply to Olney was ready, the British gov- 
ernment took action which the press was quick to interpret as being 
the real answer to American intervention. First came alarming re- 
ports of military preparations being carried out in British Guiana 
under direct order of Joseph Chamberlain, then colonial secretary in 
the British government.” Still more inflammatory was the news that 
the British government was planning to repeat the tactics tried out in 
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Nicaragua. A three-month ultimatum was being sent to Venezuela de- 
manding an apology and compensation for the arrest of British sub- 
jects within the disputed territory.™ 

It was this cool proposal to regard the boundary dispute as a closed 
matter and to proceed to the punishment of Venezuela on another issue 
that provoked more heated comment than had yet appeared in the con- 
troversy. Front-page headlines in the New York Tribune characterized 
the ultimatum as “A Direct Slap In The Face”.”* The New Orleans 
Picayune regarded the action of Great Britain as “nothing more than 
an attempt to extend her territory in South America” and asserted that 
“the demands of the Monroe Doctrine will receive no attention from 
Great Britain unless we are prepared to back up our position by a 
show of force”.” ; 

English newspaper comment was scarcely less provocative. “Lord 
Salisbury’s ultimatum”, proclaimed the Times, “has not come a mo- 
ment too soon.” ™* The Westminster Gazette thought that “Venezuela, 
like Nicaragua, after much fuss, will probably prove to be small 
beer.” The Sz. James Gazette was, as usual, the spokesman for the. 
most offensive brand of British imperialism. After a reference to the 
Monroe Doctrine as a “blessed Mesopotamia” it said: “It would be- 
come the position of the United States as a great civilized Power much 
better to join us in bringing these Spanish-Indian barbarians to order.” 1° 

Politicians exploited the issue for all it was worth. Theodore Roose- 
velt was having “fun” making jingo speeches,” while in England, 
where he was traveling, Senator Lodge expressed strong views to both 
American and British reporters. Senator Chandler wrote an editorial 
for his own Concord (New Hampshire) Evening Monitor entitled 
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T8New York World, Oct. 26, 1895. Reference to an interview in the London 
Chronicle in the New York World, Nov, 15. To Roosevelt, Lodge wrote on October 23: 
“The news I have seen the last day or two as to England and Venezuela has put me on 
pins and needles to get home. If we allow England to invade Venezuela nominally for 
reparation, as at Corinto, really for territory, our supremacy in the Americas is over. I am 
worried and angry beyond words at what I see. England is simply playing the Admin- 
istration for what she can get.” Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence, I, 193. 
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“Our Coming War with England—A Prediction”.™™ Congréssmen 
Joseph Wheeler of Alabama and Charles H. Grosvenor of Ohio dis- 
cussed “Our Duty in the Venezuelan Crisis” in the North American 
Review, while in the same magazine Lieutenant Governor Charles T. 
Saxton of New York wrote that the great majority of Americans felt 
“humiliated beyond expression” by the foreign policy of the adminis- 
tration.** Cleveland’s weakness in asserting the Monroe Doctrine was 
further denounced by Governor D. H. Hastings of Pennsylvania be- 
fore a great Republican rally in New York City.** 

Prominent Democrats, who were dismayed at the attempt of the 
Republicans to set up a monopoly in patriotism, urged Cleveland and 
Olney to be vigorous. A few state elections were being held in Novem- 
ver, 1895, and, more important, a presidential campaign was close at 
hand. William C. Whitney advised Secretary Herbert that Olney was 
“in a position to bring himself strongly to the front if he would only 
take a strong stand for the Monroe Doctrine in the matter of Vene- 
zuela”.8 To Olney himself Whitney wrote: “All the State Department 
has needed for a Jong time was a strong man... who was not afraid to 
resist the encroachment of the European powers over here.”™ 

From local Democratic politicians, also, came a stream of advice. 
Olney was assured that the rank and file of the party strongly favored 
a vigorous enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine.” A party worker in 
Maryland attributed Democratic defeats in that state to “the Monroe 
Doctrine” and appealed for ammunition to use against the jingoes.°® 
An Irish officeholder in Boston begged Olney not to let a Democratic 
administration permit England to “steal any part of this hemisphere”.§* 
Congressman Ikirt of Ohio wrote that “a little Jingo” would help in 
electing a friend.” From Wisconsin came advice to call every bluff, 
and the people “will see you through the woods if it takes all winter 
and all the surplus in the Treasury”.® Most outspoken of all was the 
counsel of Congressman Thomas M. Paschal of Texas. The Vene- 
zuelan issue, he said, was a “winner” from every angle—especially to 
knock the pus out of the “anarchistic, socialistic & populistic boil”. 

79 Summarized in the New York Tribune, Oct. 29, 1895. 

80 CLXI (Nov., 1895), 630. 

81 “Qutlook for Republican Success”, North Am. Rev., CLXI, 543. 

82 New York Tribune, Oct. 26, 1895. 

83 Herbert to Thurber, Aug. 25, 1895, Cleveland Papers. i 

84 Aug. 16, 1895, Olney Papers. 88 Thomas Gargan to Olney, Oct. 19, 1895, ibid. 

86 John K. Cowan to Olney, Nov. 9, 1895, ibid. 
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Furthermore, a foreign war would help in the assimilation of the “vast 
'_ stream of immigration that has been pouring in and diffusing itself 
over the country”. 

As November slipped away, the impatience of Cleveland and Olney 
with the failure of Lord Salisbury to reply to the July note increased. 
For months it had been apparent that the opening of Congress would 
force a showdown on foreign policy. Morgan, Stewart, Cullom, 
Chandler, and Lodge had in effect announced their intention of precip- 
itating a bitter debate. Moreover, for months reports had been allowed 
to circulate unchallenged that the administration was actually taking 
a strong line in the Venezuelan matter. The supporters of Cleveland 
expected that the annual message would provide a vindication for the 
President’s policy; his enemies anticipated a revelation of his failure. 

Ambassador Bayard, however, continued to pursue extremely cau- 
tious tactics. He had not found an opportunity to deliver Olney’s note 
to Lord Salisbury until August 7. His report of the interview referred 
to a previous minister’s “uncertainty as to the wisdom or expediency of 
renewing our recommendations for a settlement by arbitration between 
the two Powers” and expressed a desire to keep such questions “in the 
atmosphere of serene and elevated effort”.®? Bayard’s lack of enthusiasm 
for the Olney policy was evident also in a letter to Cleveland in which 
he asserted: “The principles involved are serious—and the facts com- 
plicated—as necessarily must be the case where responsibility for the 
acts and rights of an independent third party is assumed.” ®? In October 
he -wrote Olney that he was indisposed to express his anxiety to secure 
a reply from the British foreign office.” As late as November 23 he re- 
ported: “The circumstances which have caused delay are not doubtful 
and it would be unjust to suppose that it has arisen from any other 
than involuntary obstructions.”®* The failure of Lord Salisbury’s reply 
to arrive in Washington before the delivery of the annual message was 
a most unfortunate added irritant to Anglo-American friction. Al- 
though this delay was largely caused by a stupid misunderstanding in 
the British foreign office as to the date of the opening of Congress, it 
seems probable that Bayard did little to impress the British government 
with the urgency of the situation. 

The President could only refer in his regular message to the acute 

90 Oct. 23, 1895, ibid. 

81 Quoted in Adee to Olney, Aug. 19, 1895, ibid. The previous minister referred to 
was Phelps, 
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stage into which the dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela had 
passed and assure the legislators that the United States had taken a 
firm position based on the Monroe Doctrine and was waiting for a 
British reply.” There was something of anticlimax in this, and a curi- 
ously mixed response resulted from the country. On December 4 the 
New York Tribune was complimenting the President on his commit- 
ment to the “identical program which The Tribune first outlined”, but 
two days later the same paper was pouring scorn on Cleveland for 
“Begging an Answer”. Some letters coming to the President’s desk 
praised him for asserting the Monroe Doctrine, others for resisting the 
tide of jingoism.** 

It was commonly assumed that Congress would take some action. 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean declared: “The people are now more im- 
portunate in the demand for a more American foreign policy than any- 
thing else. It is the latest of popular demands and this Congress is sure 
to heed it.”®7 It is evident that Cleveland considered the legislators as 
the factor in the situation most likely to force action. When he left 
Washington for a brief hunting trip, he directed Olney to put Salis- 
bury’s reply, if it arrived, into his pocket “so that no one will know 
that you have it until I return. . . . If I were here, I would not be hur- 
ried in the matter even if the Congress should begin grinding again the 
resolution-of-inquiry mill,” 98 

Not one, but several, congressional mills began to grind at once. 
Lodge introduced a resolution affirming the Monroe Doctrine—much 
to the delight of Theodore Roosevelt.®° Senator Cullom introduced a 
similar resolution and spoke for an hour in its support. Senator Mor- 
gan attacked England in a two-hour speech reviewing the Bering Sea 


95J, D. Richardson, ed., Compilation of Messages and Papers of the Presidents 
_ (Washington, 1907), IX, 632. 

96 The president of a Monroe Doctrine League in New York urged Cleveland to 
accept a third term to carry out his vigorous policy (G. W. Gibbons to Cleveland, Dec. 3, 
1895); the leading congressional champion of Venezuela endorsed the President's “strong 
and patriotic views” (Livingston to Cleveland, Dec. 4, 1895); John Bassett Moore was so 
disturbed by the implications of the reference to Venezuela that he wrote a twelve-page 

- letter of warning to a member of the Cabinet (Moore to Wilson, Dec. 10, 1895), On the 
other hand, two correspondents from Illinois found the message commendable because it 
routed the jingoes (Chester Simmons to Cleveland, Dec. 4, Lambert Tree to Cleveland, 
Dec. 5, 1895). All in the Cleveland Papers. 

97 Quoted in the New York Tribune, Dec. 14, 1895. 

98 Cleveland to Olney, Dec. 3, 1895, Nevins, ed., Letters of Cleveland, p. 416. 

89 Congressional Record, XXVIII, 24. Roosevelt to Lodge, Dec. 6, 1895, Roosevelt- 
Lodge Correspondence, 1, 199. 

100 Congressional Record, XXVIH, 25, 108-12. 
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controversy?! Ambassador Bayard was raked over the coals in the 
House on an issue unrelated to the boundary dispute but with an 
animosity due in part, no doubt, to the unpopularity of his reputed 
Anglophilism.’°* Most interesting maneuver of all was a resolution of- 
fered by Representative Livingston of Georgia. He proposed the crea- 
tion of a joint congressional committee to examine into the facts con- 
nected with the Venezuelan dispute and to recommend a course of 
action" To reporters Livingston explained that such a committee 
could sit in the United States and that he had in his own possession all 
the necessary data for a thorough investigation. In case Great Britain 
refused to renounce territory held in violation of Venezuela’s rights, 
the representative claimed that all the Democrats and two thirds of the 
Republicans in the House would favor declaring war. Livingston 
may not have been a bad judge of congressional sentiment on the issue; 
he had been the author of the resolution on Venezuela which had 
passed Congress in the spring without a dissenting vote. 

The leadership which Congress might have assumed was, however, 
taken by the administration. The sequence of events is well known. 
Salisbury’s reply—imposing in its dialectic but very irritating in tone— 
at length arrived. Cleveland returned from his hunting, and the stout 
special message was composed and sent to Congress. The tumultuous 
response in Congress and in the country at large may be attributed less 
to the emotion-raising potency of the President’s phrases than to the 
fact that he seemed at last to be marching in time with the martial 
music which had been stirring American spirits. 

It would be inconsistent with the character of Cleveland to con- 
clude that the famous message was motivated either by the demagogic 
seizure of a popular issue or by a surrender to political pressure. Cour- 
age, honesty, and a sense of duty were basic qualities with the Presi- 
dent, and he challenged England on the Venezuelan issue only after he 
became personally convinced that the Monroe Doctrine was at stake 
and that it was his duty to maintain it. 

Nevertheless, no statesman, however independent, c can isolate him- 
self from the prevailing spirit of his times. It was the agitation of the 
issue by politicians and journalists which must explain both the serious- 
ness with which the administration came to consider a distant bound- 
‘ary dispute and also the aggressive tone which the Olney note and the 
Cleveland message displayed. In reality a crisis existed independently 
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`. of the action. of the President. It grew out of the insistent demand of 
influential groups that the United States intervene in the Venezuelan 
_ situation. Had Cleveland failed to act and had hostilities arisen between 
Venezuela and England, a much worse situation than the December 
` crisis might have resulted. Any prolonged struggle would have created 
a state of affairs perilously like that which involved us in war in 1898. 
It is, in fact, as evidence of the rising tide of aggressive American 
nationalism that the Venezuelan crisis is most interesting. A friend of 
Cleveland thus described the atmosphere of 1895: 

The mere political situation need not alarm us, but we have to do with 
that most mysterious, most reasonless, yet most constant and controlling 
force in public affairs: that of periods or cycles. Not the mere wobbling from 
election to election, but something of longer range and deeper source. I note 
that it was just thirty years from the end of the Revolution to the beginning 
of the war of 1812, and just thirty years from the end of that war to the 
beginning of the Mexican. Neither of these last wars was necessary and they 
were repugnant to a large, respectable portion of the population. But the 
time had come around for a fight. It is now thirty years, the length of a 
generation, since the great Civil War. Most Americans now living remember 
nothing of it. Vaguely and uneasily that part of the beast in man appears to 
be rousing in our country. How came it in? How comes the sea in? The 
proofs are nowhere, the signs are everywhere.1 

Despite the dangerous state of American feeling no war with Eng- 
land resulted. Various factors contributed to insure a peaceful settle- 
ment. In the first place, it should be remarked that, belligerent though 
Cleveland and Olney had been, their desire and purpose was peace. It 
is possible that even the wording of Olney’s note and his own special 
message seemed less strong to the President than to others. This was 
often true of the language which Cleveland used. At all events, Cleve- 
land’s action in December furnished the opportunity for all peace- 
loving elements to assert themselves. A major portion of the British 
public at once demanded some settlement other than war, while in the 
United States pressure for a peaceful solution, although not so nearly 
universal, was very strong in certain localities and among certain in- 
fluential professions—in New York and Boston, for example, and 
among businessmen, educators, and the clergy. Lord Salisbury and 
Joseph Chamberlain were as little desirous of allowing the controversy 
to proceéd to a violent end as were Cleveland and Olney. Particularly 
after the Jameson raid and the Kruger telegram the danger of Eng- 
land’s isolation and the reality of Germany’s hostility were patent. 

Step by step the British government retreated from the position taken 
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in Lord Salisbury’s note. At length the consent of all parties. was ob- 
tained for the settlement of the boundary dispute by an. interhational 
arbitration with the proviso that occupation of territory for fifty years _ 
by either Venezuela or Great Britain should be judged to constitute 
title. Although the final decision of the arbitral body failed to recog- ` 
nize the extreme Venezuelan claims which American editors had been 
championing, opinion in this country was generally satisfied. England 
had been successfully challenged and induced to recognize the special ` 
position of the United States in the Americas. This pleased our na- 
tionalists, who were, after all, not primarily interested in just where 
the vagrant Venezuelan boundary finally came to rest. 
Netson M. BLAKE. 
Syracuse University. 
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Tue Ortcins oF Pan-IsLaMisM 


AN examination of the literature concerning Pan-Islamism reveals 
that there have always been conflicting and even contradictory notions 
about the origins and character of the movement.* The reasons for this 
confusion seem to lie in the difficulties of language and the methods of 
study. ‘Too many writers on diplomacy and on Near Eastern and 
Asiatic topics have had no firsthand knowledge of sources and little 
appreciation of the Oriental point of view. On the other hand, while 
orientalists have corrected many errors of perspective and have laid 
dowa an adequate, theoretical background for studying Pan-Islamism, 
few have been interested in examining critically the actual facts and 
immediate circumstances involved. Furthermore, each specialist has 
tended to deal with the subject from the viewpoint of that particular 


1 The best and fullest discussions of the subject are: C. H. Becker, ‘Panislamismus”, 
Vom Werden und Wesen der islamischen Welt: Islamstudien (Leipzig, 1924-32), Il, 
231-51 (reprinted from Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, VI [1904], 169-92); Behdjet 
Wahby Bey, “Pan-Islamism", Nineteenth Century, LRI (May, 1907), 860-72; L. W. C. 
van den Berg, “Het Panislamisme”, Gids, LXIV (Nov.-Dec., 1900), 228-69 and 392-431; 
E. G. Browne, “Pan-Islamism”, in Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth Century, 
F. A. Kirkpatrick, ed. (Cambridge, 1902), pp. 306-30; Gabriel Charmes, L’avenir de la 
Turquie: Le Panislamisme (Paris, 1883), parts of which were first published as “La situa- 
tion de la Turquie”, Revue des deux mondes, 3° pér., XLVII (1881), 721-61, and XLIX 
(1882), 833-69; Valentine Chirol, “Pan-Islamism”, Proceedings of the Central Asan 
Society, Nov. 14, 1906; J. T. von Eckardt, “Panislamismus und islamitische Mission”, 
Deutsche Rundschau, XCVII (1899), 61-81; C. Snouck Hurgronje, “Les confréries re- 
ligieuses, la Mecque, et le Panislamisme”, Revue de l'histoire des religions, XLIV (1901), 
262-81; Hans Kohn, History of Nationalism in the East (New York, 1929), chap. 111; 
Mohammedan History (Peace Handbooks, Vol. X, No. 57, London, 1920), 41-62; “Pan- 
islamism”, Mir Islama, Il (1913), 1-30; Lothrop Stoddard, New World of Islam (New. 
York, 1921), chap. u; A, Vambéry, “Pan-Islamism”, Nineteenth Cent, LX (Oct, 1906), 
547-58; K. Volters, “Uber Panislamismus”, Preussische Jahrbücher, CXVII (July, 1904), 
18-40; George Young, “Pan-Islamism”, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XI (New 
York, 1933), 542-44; G. Wyman Bury, Pan-Islam (London, 1919), is primarily con- 
cerned with the World War period. References on the caliphate, often as valuable as those 
on Pan-Islamism, are given below, passim, but an excellent article is that by A. H. 
Lybyer, “Caliphate”, in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. See also the excellent sur- 
veys of contemporary Islam: H. A. R. Gibb, ed., Whither Islam? (London, 1932); 
Richard Hartmann, Die Krisis des Islam (Morgenland, Darstellungen aus Geschichte und 
Kultur des Ostens, No. 15, Leipzig, 1928); and Zaki Ali, Islam in the World (Lahore, 
1938). 
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section of the Moslem world—North Africa, Turkey, Persia, India, or 
elsewhere—that he has known best. There is, therefore, no study of 
Pan-Islamism that reveals satisfactorily the exact details of its rise and 
development during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

In regard to the general character of Pan-Islamism the orientalists 
have clearly shown that its ultimate objectivé was the “realization of 
the Islamic ideal, the unity of the world in Islam, the central direction 
under a leader (Imam) of the world community”, and that the basic 
concept from which thought and action sprang was religious rather 
than racial or national But they deal with the question of origins—the 
when and the how of this thought and action—more vaguely. C. H. 
Becker and C. Snouck Hurgronje, two of the ablest scholars who have 
written on the subject, distinguish between the Pan-Islamic idea or. 
Tendenz which is inherent in Islam and the movement itself. They 
believe that the latter came about only when Abdul Hamid II tried to 
utilize the Pan-Islamic tendency for essentially political purposes. 
Many other writers agree with them, contending that the sultan’s ob- 
jective was to enhance his prestige and power through emphasis upon 
his headship of the Islamic world by virtue of the title of caliph.* 

While there is much to be said for this point of view, the orientalists 
have not thoroughly investigated just what or who prompted Abdul 
Hamid’s attempt. Becker and Hurgronje even failed to suspect that the 
frequent dating of the beginning of the Pan-Islamic policy after the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878 is both too late and too definite. Those, how- 
ever, who have noted an earlier beginning of the enhancement of the 
caliphate have been disappointingly vague about men and events and. 
have merely pointed out, as does A. J. Toynbee, that in the century 
“which began with the negotiation of the Russo-Turkish peace treaty 
of Küchük Qaynarjah in a. D. 1774 and ended with the accession of 
Abdu’l Hamid IT to the Ottoman throne in 1876 the Ottoman Caliphate 


2 Quotation from Becker, “Panislamismus”, Islamstudien, Il, 242. 

8 Id., Islamstudien, Il, 161, 232, 350, and Hurgronje, Rev. Hist. Relig., XLIV, 271. 
Cf. C, A. Nallino, Notes on the Nature of the “Caliphate” in General and on the Alleged 
“Ottoman Caliphate” (Rome, 1919), and Vollers, Preuss. Jahrb., CXVII. 29-34, who 
criticizes Becker's “Panislamismus”’. 

4 This view is more or less firmly held by Thomas W. Arnold, The Caliphate (Ox- 
ford, 1924), pp. 173-74; Berg, Gids, LXIV, 233; Chirol, “Downfall of the Ottoman 
Khilafat”, Journal of the Central Asian Society, XI (1924), 231; E. Ghersi, | movimenti 
nationalistica nel mondo musulmano (Padua, 1932), p. 12; Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, “Fer- 
ments in the World of Islam”, Jour. Central Asian Soc., XIV (1927), 130-32; Sir Harry 
Luke, Making of Modern Turkey (London, 1936), pp. 133-37; “Panislamism”, Mir 
Islama, 11, 6; Young, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XI, 542-43. 
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ceased to be idy titular and became for the first time`an active factor 
in international affairs”. i í 

An effort to document such a statement and to dachi from 
European sources alone the first steps in the direction of Pan-Islamism 
can result in merely tentative conclusions, but certain aspects of the 
study seem fairly clear. The word Pan-Islamism in its various forms is 
apparently of European coinage and was probably adopted in imitation 
of Pan-Slavism, which had become current in the 1870’s. While Gabriel 
Charmes perhaps made the word popular by his articles and book of ` 
1881-82, the first use thus far discovered is that in a German work of 
Franz von Werner, published in 1877 but written before July, 1876, 
wherein he speaks rather vaguely and without further explanation of 
the Young Turkish party or coterie, “die den ‘Pan-Islamismus’ in ihr 
Programm aufgenommen hat”.® Certainly a very early if not the first 
appearance of any variant of the word in English—and in a context 
which makes the meaning clear—occurred in a letter of Arminius 
Vambéry dated December 31, 1877, and published in the Daily Tele- 
graph (London), January 12, 1878: “I repeat therefore . . . that the 
Moslem population of India, amongst whom Panislamitic ideas are 
spreading from day to day, will not remain inactive in the future should 


the Christian West continue to indulge in the sport of modern cru- 


sades.” T 


It may be confidently assumed, therefore, that there was some kind 
of talk, and probably activity, which could be called Pan-Islamic long 
before the name became current. One diffculty which immediately 


5 Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1925, I (London, 1927), 32-33. 
Cf. Arnold, p. 173; Gibb, p. 42; A. de La Jonquière, Histoire de l'Empire ottoman (Paris, 
1914), II, 178-79; and Zaki Ali, p. 87. i 

8 Charmes, cited above, n. 1; Franz von Werner (Murad Effendi, pseud.), Tärkische 
Skizzen (Leipzig, 1877), I, 95. Another and abler German observer, writing about the 
same time, says of an article in the Turkish newspaper Bassiret that it contained a call to 
a kind of crusade of Islam against Europe in proposing a propaganda “something like 
Pan-Slavism or the Jesuit order”. A. D. Mordtmann (Ein Osmaner, pseud.), Stambul und 
das moderne Tiirkentum (Leipzig, 1877), p- 242. 

T*England, Turkey, and Asia", Daily Telegraph, Jan. 12, 1878, p. 3 (italics mine). 
Mohammedan History, p. 44, puts the first appearance of the word in English at 1882, 
and Murray’s New English Dictionary, VII (Oxford, 1909), 424, gives the Times, Dec. 
29, 1881, for the first use. Probably the first article using the word in the title was that of 
Sir Richard Temple, “Pan-Islamism or Political Muhammadanism”, Evening News, July, 
1882, reprinted in Oriental Experience (London, 1883), chap. xiv. Use in French which 
may antedate Charmes's work is that in an anonymous article entitled “L’Angleterre et 
la Russie en Orient”, Revue d'histoire diplomatique, X (1896), 56-118 and 171-222, 
which, the editors say, was written by a diplomat and dated December, 1877. The term 
could very well have been interpolated into the text at a later date, however. 
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arises, however, in attempting. to trace the development of Pan-Islamism 
lies in the disagreement among orientalists and Orientals as to'the sig- 
nificance of ideas and events. E. G. Browne professed:not to know any 
Arabic, Turkish, or Persian term corresponding to Pan-Islamism, and 
when he asked a Mohammedan friend about it, he was told that it was 


“a mare’s nest discovered by. the Times’ correspondent at Vienna”.® 


Margoliouth, relying upon Arabic sources, called Pan-Islamism “a 
phantasm”, and Syed Ameer Ali, an Indian scholar, defined it as “a 
figment of the brain, an invention designed to help in destroying the 
liberty of Mussulman natives”. Without accepting the extreme view 
represented in these opinions, the student may be warned by them not 
to rush to conclusions whenever the unity or brotherhood of Islam or 
the universal authority of the sultan-caliph are mentioned. He may well 
follow the example of those scholars who have attempted to distinguish * 
between theory and definite acts or organizations. 

Furthermore, as the quotation from Vambéry suggests and as most 
writers agree, the tendency toward Pan-Islamism was one aspect of the 
reaction of Moslems to the impact of the Christian West. At the same 
time Pan-Islamic propaganda was made possible, perhaps actually en- 
gendered, by the mechanical progress in communications, the intro- 
duction of the printing press, and the increase of commerce brought to 
the Islamic world from the West.*° Thus, neither the intellectual and 
religious bent nor the actual steps to exploit it should be separated from 
their proper context of Oriental-Occidental cultural and political con- 
flict. , 

But in examining the relation of Pan-Islamism to the cultural trans- 
formation getting under way by the middle of ‘the nineteenth century 
in the Islamic world and particularly in Turkey, another problem 
arises. Was Pan-Islamism an essentially progressive or liberal move- 

- 8 Browne, in Kirkpatrick, pp. 306-307 and 323-24. Cf. Mohammedan History, pp. 
44 and 53, and Vollers, Preuss. Jahrb., CXVII, 38. 

2D. S. Margoliouth, “Pan-Islamism”, Proc. Central Asian Soc., Jan. 12, 1912, pp. 
3-4 and 16-17; Syed Ameer Ali, ibid., pp. 19-20. For similar expressions see B. Musurus- 
Ghikis, “L’avenir de l'Islam”, Questions diplomatiques et coloniales, XI (1901), 596-973 
Rafitiddin Ahmad, ‘Moslem View of the Panislamic Revival”, Nineteenth Cent., XLII 
(Oct, 1897), 517-26; Ibrahim Hakki Pasha (Ancien Grand Vézir, pseud.), “Réflexions 
sur le rôle de la Turquie”, Revue politique internationale, Il (1914), 356-58; Behdjet 
Wabby Bey, Nineteenth Cent., LXI, 860-63; and Bury, p. 13. 

10 See “L’Angleterre et la Russie”, Rev. Hist. Dipl., X, 61-62; Becker, “Panislam- 
ismus”, Islamstudien, II, 239-42; Hartmann, pp. 20-21; Hurgronje, Holy War “made in 
Germany” (New York, 1915), pp. 23-25; Helmut von Ritter, “Die Abschaffung des 
Kalifats’, Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, II (1924), 329-50; and A. Wirth, ‘Pan- 
islamismus”, Deut. Rundschau, CLXIII (June, 1915), 432-33. 
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ment which became reactionary in the hands of Abdul Hamid II; was 
it allied from the first with the reactionary attempts to fall back upon 
old traditions and old ways; or was it an undercurrent common to all, 
‘groups regardless of their various attitudes toward the West? Again, 
both the secondary and the source material at hand in western European 
languages offer confusing and contradictory views. 

Although some writers link an active Pan-Islamic movement with 
fanatical religious reformers like the Wahabi and with such religious 
brotherhoods as that of the Senussi, Becker and Hurgronje discredit 
such an interpretation.* Nevertheless, there are tales of “religious 
fanatics” inspiring both Abdul Hamid II and his predecessor, Abdul 
Aziz, to champion the cause of Islam against Christendom and of the 
conservative Turkish press in the early 1870’s preaching crescentades 
against the enemies of Islam”? Ali Pasha and other “Old Turks” are 
credited with the same ideas.’® But curiously enough, although the 
-attempt to emphasize the sultan’s religious primacy was often regarded 
by contemporaries as a sign of Oriental fanaticism, scholars have proved 
that the concept of the caliph as equivalent to the Roman Catholic pope, 
that is, as having spiritual distinct from temporal power, is foreign to 
Islam. Hence the idea, when it was promulgated by Moslems, was itself > 
an importation from the West.'* On the other hand, Midhat Pasha and _ 
his “Young Turk” group, who were thought to be desirous of liberal 
reforms, wrote or permitted to be written into the constitution of 1876 ` 
clauses which described the sultan as the “Supreme Caliph” of Islam 


11 Becker, ‘“Panislamismus”, Islamstudien, II, 248-50; and Hurgronje, Rev. Hist. 
Relig., XLIV, 26a-81. 

12 “L'Angleterre et la Russie”, Rev. Hist. Dipl., X, 60-62; Victor Bérard, Le sultan, 
Vislam, et les puissances (Paris, 1907), p. 33; Charmes, L'avenir, pp. 143-44; Henry O. 
Dwight, Turkish Life in War Time (New York, 1881), pp. 386-87; Gibb, pp. 44-47; 
Hurgronje, Rev. Hist. Relig., XLIV, 266-70; Mordtmann, pp. 129-30 and 240-43 (cer- 
tainly one-of the most valuable contemporary accounts of Moslem feeling); Rouire, “La 
Jeune-Turquie et l'avenir du Panislamisme”, Ques. Dipl. et Col., XXVII (1909), 257-59; 
Temple, p. 324; Vambéry, Nineteenth Cent., LX, 548. The sultan, of course, may have 
been inspired by purely political motives hoping to hold his empire together by using the 
religious appeal. 

18 Vambéry, Nineteenth Cent., LX, 548, and Western Culture in Eastern Lands 
(New York, 1906), p. 351. Cf. Mordtmann, p. 15. Such terms as “Old Turks” and 
“Young Turks” were used so loosely by Western writers in the period under discussion 
that they often had little meaning. : 

14 Becker, “Der Islam als Weltanschauung”, Islamstudien, I, 50-51, and “Der türk- 
ische Staatsgedanke”, ibid., II, 335-41; Toynbee, pp. 33-36; Gottfried Simon, Islam und 
Christentum (Berlin, 1910), pp. 36-37; Ritter, Arch. f. Pol. und Gesch., IlL, 349 and 360- 
66. Ritter summarizes the arguments used by Turkish statesmen for the abolition of the 
caliphate in 1923. 
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and laid upon him che duty of protecting ‘he Mohammedan religion.” 
Finally, Jamal ud-Din al-Afghani, who is given credit for being per- 
„haps the earliest and greatest intellectual founder aad leader of Pan 
Islamism, may be described as a Moslem progressive."® 
Thus one must conclude either that the tendency toward Pan- 
Islamism was so strong and so universal that, at least in the Ottoman 
Empire, reactionaries, liberals, and Moslem progressives all reflected it, 
or else that the attitudes of the Moslem leaders have been misunder- 
stood and incorrectly reported. Probably something of both may be 
found to be true. 
Nevertheless, there is another context from which a study of Pan- 
Islamism cannot be separated, namely, the imperialistic rivalry of the 
` Western Powers. In the period between 1850 and 1880 the most serious 
‘conflict which directly affected Islam was that of Russia and England 
in the Near East and in Central Asia, just as at a later date other rival- 
ries developed to a critical point in Egypt, Morocco, and Tripoli. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the most willing and eager supporters of 
the Ottoman caliphate in the earlier period were Central ‘Asiatic and 
Indian Moslems,'? who, at the mercy of both British and Russian ex- 
pansionists, frequently discussed the idea of a Moslem league and occa- 
sionally ‘appealed to the Turkish sultan for aid. Though no solid 
achievement came of such activities, the sultan kept in touch with Cen- 
tral Asiatics who might be residing in Constantinople or passing 


18 Kohn, p. 45, and Toynbee, p. 42. f 

16 Among the many references to Jamal ud-Din a most valuable are: Edward G. 
Browne, Persian Revolution of 1905-1909 (Cambridge, 1910), chap. 1, and I. Goldziher, 
“Djamal al-Din al-Afghani", Encyclopaedia of Islam, I (Leyden and London, 1913), 
1008-11. Diametrically opposite views of his policy are presented by Margoliouth, Proc. 
Central Asian Soc., Jan. 12, 1912, pp. 7-11, who considers him anti-English, and the 
author of “Panislamism”, Mir Islama, Il, 2-4, who says he was known as the “English 
Panislamist”’. 

17 Cf. Toynbee, p. 39. In 1900 Berg, Gids, LXIV, 435, considered Central Asiatics 
along with Chinese Mohammedans to be among those least interested in Pan-Islam. 

18 Many of the following references obviously are based upon some single source 
which is probably Russian: H. Blerzy, “Les révolutions de PAsie Centrale”, Rev. Deux 
Mondes, 3° pér., V (1874), 138, 141-44; G. Lejean, “La Russie et l'Angleterre”, ibid., 2° 
pér., LXIX (1867), 702; Charmes, “La.situation dẹ la Turquie”, ibid., 3° pér., XLVII 
(1881), 741; Frederick von Hellwald, Russians in Central Asia (London, 1874), pp. 
161-63, 167, 207, 226; Eugene Schuyler, Turkestan (New York, 1876), I, 355; R. Bos- 
worth Smith, Mohammed and Mohammedanism (London, 1874), pp. 246-47; M. A. 
Terent’ev, Russia and England in Central Asia (Calcutta, 1876), 1, 49-52, 81-82, 90, 
103-104, 135, 210, I, 48-49, and Srednei Azti (1906), I, 231-34, 485-86; Vambéry, 
Sketches of Central Asta (Tondon, 1868), pp. 44-45, and Central Asia (Eondon, 1874), 
PP. 344-45. 
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. through the city?® and sometimes sent missions to their rulers. One of 
the best known was that to Yakub Beg of Kashgar, who was granted 
the title of Commander of the Faithful by Abdul Aziz and even coined 
money in the name of the sultan.”” 

Just what does this activity signify? Some contemporaries insisted 
that it meant nothing and that Central Asiatic Moslems were indifferent 
or even hostile toward the sultan-caliph. One observer, however, be- 
lieved that the very practice of exchanging missions in itself brought 
about a Moslem league.” Vambéry, after residence in Constantinople 
and a journey through Central Asia in the 1860's, concluded that there 
was no longer any trace, at least among the Ottomans, of the animated 
diplomatic intercourse with Turkestan which was characteristic of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Whatever the truth may be, it is 
quite possible that talk of leagues and exchanges of missions were of 
less significance for Pan-Islamism than Great Britain’s policy toward 
Russia. E 

There is more than a little evidence to show that British activity was 
as important as any other factor in the development of Pan-Islamism 
during the reign of Abdul Aziz and the early years of Abdul Hamid II. 
The interests of Great Britain were linked with those of the sultan by 
the fact that both were rulers of Moslem peoples and that both, along 
with the Mohammedans of Central Asia, were threatened by Russian 
expansion. In India propaganda for recognition of the sultan as caliph, 
favored by the disappearance of Moghul rule in 1857 and by the loss of 
independence of the outstanding Asiatic khans a little later, was turned 

19 7d., Nineteenth Cent., XLIV, 548, Sketches, pp. 16-19, and History of Bokhara 
(London, 1873), pp. 400, 419; and A. H. Layard, Memoirs, V (British Museum, Add. 
MS. 38935), ff. 42-43, and letter to Lytton, Therapia, June 14, 1877 (ibid., Add. MS. 
39130), f. 36. 

20 On the Kashgar mission: Louis E. Frechtling, “Anglo-Russian Rivalry in Eastern 
Turkestan, 1863-81”, Jour. Roy. Central Asian Soc., XXVI (July, 1939), 478-80; Terent’ev, 
Russia and England, 1, 288-90; and Schuyler, II, 323-25. For others: “L’Angleterre et la 
Russie”, Rev. Hist. Dipl., X, 62; Eastern Statesman, “Impending Crisis in Turkey”, Con- 
temporary Review, XXXVIII (Sept., 1880), 509; James Hutton, Central Asia (London, 
1875), pp. 276-77. There are few names or dates given by most authors, and as in the 
case of references in n. 18 above, stories of missions read as if drawn from one or two 
common sources of information. 

21 Blerzy, Rev. Deux Mondes, 3° pér., V, 428; Lejean, ibid., 2° pér., LXIX, 685-86; 
Eastern Statesman, Contemp. Rev., XXXVIII, 509; Terent'ev, Srednei Azii, 1, 234; Vam- 
béry, Central Asia, p. 353. 

22 “L' Angleterre et la Russie’, Rev. Hist. Dipl., X, 62. 

28 Vambéry, Bokhara, pp. 405-406, and Central Asia, pp. 167-68. Cf. Mordtmann, 
pp. 53-54, who agrees with him, and William Gifford Palgrave, Essays on Eastern Ques- 
tions (London, 1872), p. 61, who presents contrary evidence. 
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to account by the British, who admonished their “forty million” Mos- - 
lems to be loyal to the government which was the caliph’s friend.** In 
the hope of blocking Russian expansion-in Central Asia, Englishmen 
are said to have participated in the efforts to form Moslem leagues.” 
Certainly the British government co-operated cordially in the missions 
to and from Yakub Beg of Kashgar. This situation led Terent’ev, the 
well-known Russian authority on Central Asia, to declare, in comment- 
ing upon the relations between Yakub and the sultan: 


If, for instance it were possible for any individual to stand at the head of 
a Mahomedan confederation, such an individual is to be found in the person 
. of the Sultan of Turkey alone, and the existing alliance and cordial agree- 
ment which indissolubly bind Turkey and England, render a protectorate 
[over Kashgar] of these two powers a serious menace to Russia.”° 


It would be too much to say that whatever encouragement was 
given by Great Britain to the development of Pan-Islamism was a well- 
defined policy. In the early years of Abdul Hamid II it was the work 
of a few officials backed by a comparatively small circle of imperialists 
at home.” As the Near Eastern crisis of 1875-78 developed and opinion 
in England, led by Gladstone, for a time effectively prevented the gov- 
ernment from continuing the Crimean War policy of openly support- 

‘ing Turkey against Russia, the only way for those in the government 
and in the foreign and Indian services to prove their sympathy for 


24 “L'Angleterre et la Russie”, Rev. Hist. Dipl., X, 177-80; Becker, “Die Türkei im 
Weltkriege”, Islamstudien, Il, 266-67, “‘Kriegsdiskussion”, ibid., p. 292, and “Islam- 
politik”, ibid., p. 327; W. S. Blunt, Future of Islam (1882), pp. 79-81; Anonymous, 
L'Empire ottoman, 1839-77 (Paris, 1877), pp. 233-39; W. W. Hunter, Indian Musalmans 
(London, 1871), pp. 133-35; Hurgronje, Holy War, pp. 27-28; Malcolm MacColl, “Mus- 
sulmans of India and the Sultan”, Contemp. Rev., LXXI (1897), 280-94; Toynbee, pp. 
36-38, 40-41, This policy was followed as early as 1799, when the enemy was Napoleon 
instead of Russia. See Maulana Syed Sulaiman Nadwi, “Khilafat and the Koreish”, 
Foreign Affairs, II (London, July, 1920), Special Supplement, p. viii. 

25 Terent’ev, Russia and England, Il, 46-52. Terent’ev was an Anglophobe and no 
doubt exaggerated the part played by Great Britain in fomenting trouble against Russia. 
He may, however, reflect something of what Central Asiatics thought, which is the im- 
portant question here. Cf. Blunt, p. 79, and Hajji A. Browne, Bonaparte in Egypt 
(London, 1907), pp. 324-25. 

26 Terent’ev, Russia and England, 1, 290. See also Frechtling, Jour. Roy. Central Asian 
Soc., XXVI, 476. 

27 Englishmen were not agreed upon the validity of the sultan's claim to the cali- 
phate nor upon his influence over Indian Moslems. A typical controversy over these 
matters is that between George Birdwood, letters to the editor, the Times, July 9, Oct. 15 
and 18, 1877, and George P. Badger, “Precedents and Usages regulating the Muslim 
Khalifate’, Nineteenth Cent., II (Sept, 1877), 274-82, and letter to the editor, the Times, 
Oct. 12, 1877. Cf. also J. W. Redhouse, Vindication of the Ottoman Sultan’s Title of 
“Caliph” (London, 1877), and Temple, p. 319. i 
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Turkey and perhaps to help bolster her up was to emphasize the re- 
ligious unity of Islam. The best example of this point of view is Austen 
Henry Layard, who, time and again after his arrival in 1877 at the 
Turkish capital, warned his government of the development of a move- 
ment among Moslems to unite and urged the necessity for co-operating 
with them.” In fact he and Lord Lytton, viceroy of India, were largely 
responsible for a Turkish mission to Afghanistan in 1877 whose pur- 
pose was to make an appeal for Moslem solidarity against Russia and 
for friendly relations with England.” That Pan-Islamism later ap- 
peared to be a great menace to the British Empire was the result of the 
change between 1878 and 1895 from British friendship for the sultan- . 
caliph to hostility. 

Moreover, Great Britain has not been alone in attempting to exploit 
Pan-Islamism when circumstances seemed to favor it. Germany during 
the World War tried to use it in order to weaken Great Britain and 
France. Italy in the 1930’s, if we are to believe current reports, played 
the same game, and the Arabs in their conflicts with both France and 
Great Britain have sought support through arousing the sympathies of 
fellow Moslems. It would appear, indeed, that Pan-Islamism has always . 
had either behind it or paralleling it the imperialistic policy of some 
European power whose aims and interests at the moment seemed to 
coincide with those of Islam or of some Moslem potentate. Thus one 
may come to the tentative conclusion that without British support in 
the beginning and that of others later, Pan-Islamism would never have 
developed into a significant movement. 

In summary, it has been the purpose of this article to show that the 
usual interpretations of Pan-Islamism and especially the story of its 
origins, both as to chronology and causes, have been inadequate and 
unsatisfactory and that insofar as Pan-Islamism and the revival of the 
caliphate are linked with the whole problem of the reaction of the 
Islamic world to the impact of the Occident, a satisfactory and funda- 
mentally sound historical treatment can be made only if Islamic sources 
can be studied. Furthermore, in such a study of Pan-Islamism not only 
must the intellectual and political developments in all the various 
Moslem countries be clearly understood, but also the international re- 

28 See quotations in Frechtling, Jour. Roy. Central Asian Soc., XXVI, 479, n.; and 

Dwight E. Lee, Great Britain and the Cyprus Convention Policy (Cambridge, 1934), 


p. 184. 

29 Toynbee, p. 40, n. 1; Edmund Ollier, Cassell’s Hlustrated History of the Russo- 
Turkish War, IL (London, 1879), 430-31; my article, “A Turkish Mission to Afghanistan, 
1877", Journal of Modern History, XDI (Sept., 1941), 335-56. 
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lations of the great powers toward one another and toward the Islamic . 
countries must be taken into account. Only after such a study can one 
definitely decide whether an effort to translate the “tendency” toward 
Islamic unity into an actual movement was a phantasm or a reality and 
whether Pan-Islamism was a genuine Moslem reaction to Western en- 
croachment or merely a weapon of imperialism, conceived by Western 
brains and forged by Western hands. 
Dwicut E. Ler. 
Clark University. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED MACHIAVELLI LETTER! 


Wuen the first storm of moral indignation against Machiavelli’s 
theories arose and biographical comments distorting his life began to 
be written,” a nephew of Machiavelli, Giuliano de’ Ricci, tried to collect 
his uncle’s correspondence and papers in order to be able to refute his 
critics. The result of his efforts was the famous “Apografo di Giuliano 
de’ Ricci”. Since then this codex, which has come down to us in 
various copies, has remained the main source for Machiavelli's life and 
character. In particular, the codex constitutes the basis of editions of 
Machiavelli’s private correspondence, his “lettere familiari”. 

The authoritative’ edition of Machiavelli’s letters is the one by 
Edoardo Alvisi, which was published in 1883.* The bulk of its material 
comes from the “Apografo di Giuliano de’ Ricci”, but Alvisi, as far as 
possible, added to the collection letters which Ricci had overlooked. 
Moreover, he tried to go back to the originals even in the case of letters 
contained in, Ricci’s codex, since the text given by Ricci is frequently 
incomplete or corrupt. In the following decades the work was con- 
tinued on the foundation laid by Alvisi, especially by Villari and Tom- 
masini, to whom we owe the two authoritative biographies of Machia- 
velli; I believe one can say that after their investigations the field was 
considered as being exhausted. The progress achieved beyond Alvisi, in 


1 The late Professor Preserved Smith directed my attention to the fact that there was 
an unpublished Machiavelli letter in Philadelphia; his remark formed the starting point 
for the researches described in this note. 

2 Cf. L. A. Burd’s chapter, “Early Criticism of the Prince”, in his edition of Machis- 
velli’s Principe (Oxford, 1891), pp. 31-69, which remains of fundamental importance 
although his researches have been supplemented by later discussions. Cf. Giuseppe . 
Toffanin, Machiavelli e il “Tacitismo” (Padua, 1921), chap. 1v, and Andrea Sorrentino, 
Storia dell’ antimachtavellismo europeo (Naples, 1936), pp. 10-26, 

3 Cf. Oreste Tommasini, La vita e gli scritti di Niccolò Machiavelli (Turin and 
Rome, 1883-1911), I, 62, and the exact analysis of the “Apografo di Giuliano de’ Ricci”, 
ibid., pp. 617-64. 

4N. Machiavelli, Lettere familiari, ed. by Edoardo Alvisi (Florence, 1883). The latest 
edition is the one by G. Lesca (Florence, 1929). The latest critical edition of Machiavellt’s 
works (Tutte le opere storiche e letterarie, ed. by Guido Mazzoni and Mario Casella, 
Florence, 1929) gives only a selection from the letters. 

5 Of the seventy-three letters written by Machiavelli, fifty derive from the “Apografo 
di Giuliano de’ Ricci”. 
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the course of these studies, was mainly in correcting Ricci’s text on the 
basis of.the originals; attempts to add to the corpus of Machiavelli 
letters were not very successful, since only one letter which was un- 
known to Alvisi has been discovered.’ 

The search for Machiavelli letters had been restricted to European 
archives. Quite apart from the obvious improbability of finding them in 
other places, it must have seemed a rather hopeless task to set out to 
discover what might be preserved in the collections of the United States. 
But this situation is changed owing to the publication of the Census of 
Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts’ According to this publication, 
there are seven letters by Machiavelli in the United States. These letters, 
arranged in chronological order, are described in the Census as follows: 


No. r 


Census, Il, 1594 Misc Macchiavelli (Niccolò), Autogr. letter signed 
(Florence, 14 May 1502), to Antonio de’ Giraldi 


New York 
Pierpont Morgan Library 
No. 2 
Census, 11,2097 Macchiavelli (Niccolò), Letter signed (1504) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
Simon Gratz Collection 
No. 3 


Census, II, 1594 Misc Macchiavelli (Niccolò), Autogr. letter signed 
(Florence, 8 Sept. 1505), to Antonio Duccio Conci 
(?), 3 pP- 
New York 
Pierpont Morgan Library 


No. 4 


Census, 1,262 1368. Niccolò Macchiavelli, Autogr. letter signed 
(Florence, 29 Apr. 1511), in Italian, to Francesco Vet- 


6 Cj. the remarks in Machiavelli's Opere, ed. by Mazzoni and Casella, p. 874, and 
especially Tommasini's Appendix, No. xxxvi, “Elenco dei documenti relativi al Machia- 
velli contenuti nelle sei buste della Biblioteca nazionale di Firenze”, II, 1257-1387. 

T Letter to Bartolommeo Cavalcanti, summer, 1526; on this letter cf. Tommasini, I, 
863; it is published in ʻbid., pp. 1251-55. 

8 Seymour de Ricci and W. J. Wilson, Census of Medieval and Renaissance Mantu- 
scripts in the United States and Canada (New York, 1935-40). 
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tori, on the relations of Spain and oe a with the 
Pope. 7 pp. 
Washington, D. C. 
Library of Congress 
The John Boyd Thacher Collection of Aupas 
No. 5 
Census, Il, 1218 41. Macchiavelli (Niccolò), Autogr. letter signed 
(1514), in Italian 
Buffalo, N. Y. - 
The Library of Robert Borthwick Adam 
_ No.6 
Census, 11,2091 Macchiavelli (Niccolò), Autogr. letter signed (Flor- 
ence, 15 Feb. 1520), to Giovanni di Franco Vernacri, 
on business 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
Ferdinand Julius Dreer Collection 
No. 7 
Census, 1,688 127. Niccolò Macchiavelli, Autogr. letter e (25 
Dec. 1521), to Francesco Vettori 
Kenilworth, Ill. 
The Collection of Roger W. Barrett 


What kind of letters are these? Are their contents already known, and 
have they ever been published in the editions of Machiavelli’s works? 

It is not possible to answer these questions on the basis of the brief 
statements given in the Census; they can be answered only after an 
examination of the contents of each letter. The following will give an 
account of such an investigation.® Its results imply some modifications 
of the statements in the Census. Three letters out of the seven will have 
to be set aside since they are not “lettere familiari” in the proper sense: 
Nos. 1 and 3 were written by Machiavelli in his capacity as secretary 
and are of a purely official character; No. 7 is simply a short note of 
introduction2© That means that four letters remain which are indeed 


8I wish to express my gratitude to all those who have assisted me and who were 
good enough to allow me to make use of material in their collections, especially Mr. 
R. B. Adam in Buffalo, Mr. O. R. Barrett in Chicago, Mr. J. P. Boyd, formerly of the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and Mr, R. F. Metzdorf of the Library 
of the University of Rochester. 

10 This is the one letter which I- have not seen in the original. Mr. Oliver R. Barrett 
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“lettere familiari”. Three of them, Nos. 2, 4, and 5, are known and have 
been published,” but their published texts have been taken from copies, 
none of them having been known in the original. In future editions 
their text should be given as in the originals, preserved in the American 
collections. This is particularly important with regard to No. 4, the 
letter to Vettori of April 29, 1513. It is a famous letter, discussing at 
great length the political situation in Italy, and was known only in in- 
complete copies, differing considerably from each other;** only now 
has it become possible definitely to establish its exact wording. 

There remains one letter, No. 6, which was unknown and repre- 
sents, therefore, a real discovery. It is addressed to Machiavelli’s nephew, 
Giovanni Vernacci, in Constantinople, and its contents are of a purely 
private nature: Machiavelli explains to his nephew why he was unable 
to carry out some financial transactions with which his nephew had 
commissioned him, the power of attorney having been defective. He 
gives an account of his nephew’s share in the estate of a recently de- 
ceased relation and reports on the administration of his nephew’s farm 
(“podere”). He-ends up by acknowledging the receipt of a shipment of 
caviar. The interést in this letter is somewhat increased by the fact that 
Vernacci’s answer to it is preserved and has been printed.’® Machia- 
velli’s letters to Vernacci form a whole series which is included in every 
edition of Machiavelli’s works; this letter should find its place, there- 
fore, in any future publication of Machiavelli’s correspondence. 

FeLrx GIBERT. 

Institute for Advanced Study. 


was kind enough to describe it to me; he gave me an English translation of its text: 
“Signore Gonfaloniere: Parigino the bearer of this is my great friend. He says that when 
your Lordship was detained at home some lawsuit was begun against him in order to 
deprive him of a certain field. He would wish to get rid of it if possible and had recourse 
to me in order I should recommend him to you the which I do with all my beart. You 
will hear from him the merit of his case and as I take it to be reasonable I beg you will 
settle it. Begging you will remember me, you to whom I have so many obligations, and 
God give me power to repay them. Be in health and comfort. Farewell, 25th day of Dec. 
1521 Niccolò Machiavelli in town.” 

11 No. 2 is the letter to Giovanni Ridolfi in Castrocaro, June 1, 1504; No. 4 is the 
letter to Vettori, April 29, 1513 (the statement of the Census that the letter-was written 
in r511 is an error); No. 5 is the letter to Francesco Vettori of December 20, 1514. 

13 Cf. Tommasini, II, 86, n. r, and Lesca’s edition of Machiavelli's Lettere, p. 253. 
The text given by Lesca is in the main correct, although the original shows certain slight 
deviations. 


18 First published by Pasquale Villari, Niccolò Machiavelli e i suoi tempi (Florence, 
1877-82), II, 395-96, and now in Lesca's edition of Machiavelli's Lettere, pp. 236-37. 
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Niccoté MACHIAVELLI TO GIOVANNI VERNACCI IN res 


Carissimo Giovanni, 

io sono un poco pigro a rispondere a le tue lettere, bách tu mi scrivi 
ogni volta: io partirò a uno mese. Hora veggendo che tu non torni, io ti 
scriverò quello che accade. Io hebbi le tue lettere con la procura. Et volendo 
permutare il monte, acciò che tu ne havessi le paghe intere, io non potetti, 
perchè la procura, che tu mi mandasti, ad questo facto del monte non ser- 
viva. Pertanto io ti mando una forma di procura come la debbe stare; fa di 
farla. Et io allora fard la permuta del monte secondo che tu mi scrivi. 

Delle cose di mona Vaggia, quelche io so che ti tochi, è questo: 266 
. fiorini di 7 per cento larghi 63 fiorini et 1/3. Che sono depositati in Badia 
ad tua stanza. E quali io vi ho lasciati stare, sperando che tu torni; quando 
tu non torni, io gli leverd et ne comperd 7 per cento; restasi havere certi 
danari da i Tempi, et ad questi giorni se ne riscosse 36 ducati, che se ne 
paghd 32 ad certe fanti che per lascio di mona Vaggia gli havevono ad 
havere. Questi altri che si riscoteranno, si farà equale della parte tua. Son vi 
anchora parechie masserizie, et la parte tua è in mano degli executori del 
testamento. Io m’ingegno tenere contento Pfier]o Venturi, che pigli l’entrata 
del podere, anchora che brami che vogla essere pagato; et la entrata di 
questo anno io gli ho consegnata tucta da le vincigle infuora. 

Le 75 libbre del caviale vennono, pagai per quello lire ọ soldi 7; distri- 
buissi come scrivesti. : 

Noi siamo tucti sani ct ti aspectiamo; torna per tua fè etil più presto che 
tu puoi. Christo ti guardi. A dì 15 di febbraio 1520 

Niccolò Machiavegli in Fidis 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL HISTORY 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Volume LI, Edited by a Commit- 
tee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard University. Athenian Studies 
presented to William Scott Ferguson. [Harvard Studies in Classical . 
Philology, Supplementary Volume I.] (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 335; 535. $2.50; $4.00.) 

Tue studies which make up these two volumes give at first the impres- 
sion of wide diversity. In length they vary between a few pages and more 
than seventy; their subjects range in time from the Minoan Age to the 
eleventh century a.p. and are taken from three continents; the sources in- 
clude literary texts, inscriptions, papyri, and various archaeological materials, 
and historical method is adequately represented in its more important de- 
partments. The clement of unity, which gives to the collection coherence 
and meaning, may be found in the personality, the ideas and the ideals, of 
William Scott Ferguson, in whose honor it is published. One of the volumes 
is made up of studies by Ferguson’s former students, men who prepared for 
the doctorate under his guidance; the other contains essays by twenty-one 
American and European scholars in the field of his chief interest, the history 
and institutions of ancient Athens. Beneath this formal unity is a deeper, 
more fundamental harmony, an inner design not unconnected with Fergu- 
‘sons conception of scholarship and with the long succession of notable 
studies in which that conception is embodied. This inner unity appears in 
divers ways, in the accuracy with which difficult material has been edited 
and. minor errors reduced to a minimum, in the number of investigations 
which take their start from ideas set forth in one or another of Ferguson’s 
own writings, and in a prevailing tone of sane common sense, distrustful of 
specious paradox and keenly critical. 

The collection gives a good idea of what is being done by historians of 
ancient Greece and should dispel at once any illusion that studies in this 
field are static. History, and also philology in the broader sense in which it 
is the study of life and thought recorded in words, are always in their nature 
dynamic, for they are interpretations, and interpretations must be made 
anew by each generation. At the present time in this particular field con- 
tinual accretions of new material are stimulating investigation by the pros- 
pect of substantial results. In the volumes under review the number of texts 
edited for the first time from stone or papyrus is relatively not large, but the 
studies which incorporate recent discoveries and present improvements or 
new restorations in texts already known form an impressive aggregate. They 
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. make a considerable addition to our knowledge of such matters as Attic 
chronology, executive functions and personnel, the funds and properties 
administered by the various Athenian treasurers, and the relation of the - 
state to cults and festivals. Equally valuable are some of the essays which 
do not present new material but extend or correct our information by re- 
interpretation or by inviting attention to facts or implications previously _ 
unobserved. Particularly acceptable to the present reviewer are those which 
apply sober common sense to the vagaries of oversubtle Forschung. Since 
criticism of details cannot be undertaken in a brief notice, a word of general 
comment may be offered on two of the longer studies. Bloch’s examination 
of various attempts to find out the author of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia 
shows acumen nicely tempered with sobriety and substitutes for the cus- 
tomary guess the unexpectedly frank conclusion that we do not know the 
author and should stop trying to fit the known historians of the fourth cen- 
tury to a bed of Procrustes. As a guaranty that this conclusion does not pro- 
ceed from a sterile negativism, the study ends with a useful contribution to 
our knowledge of Theophrastus’s Treatise on Law and its relation to the 
Constitutions and Politics of Aristotle. Finley’s essay on “The Unity of 
Thucydides’ History” is judicious and admirably expressed. It seems in- 
credible that forty pages of argument should be needed to maintain that the 
history of Thucydides is a connected whole with certain significant ideas 
running through it, but if they are needed to dispel the aura of pseudo 
criticism with which this text has lately been surrounded, it is well that they 
are here published. Perhaps it is an aftermath of comparable tendencies in 
Homeric criticism when Mylonas, who is scrupulous in his handling of 
archaeological data, has little hesitation in rejecting (pp. 30 f.) as “late” addi- 
tions a number of inconvenient passages in Homer which are adequately 
attested in the tradition. Every tradition is properly subject to objective 

' criticism, but it is time to recognize that the burden of proof rests on those 

who would reject it on conjectural grounds. 

"These volumes are a worthy expression of the high regard and admira- 

tion in which Ferguson is held by Hellenists and by historians everywhere. 

University of California. GeorcE M. CALHOUN. 


A History of Afghanistan. By Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy Syrers. Two volumes, 
(New York: Macmillan and Company. 1940. Pp. xiii, 411; ix, 414. 
$10.00 per set.) i 
Gxzopoutticatty Afghanistan’s importance lies in the fact that it serves 

as a buffer state between British-dominated India on the south and Soviet 

Russia on the north and also Iran (Persia) on the west and India on the 

east. The total area of Afghanistan is slightly larger than France, and it has 

a population of ten millions. The position of Afghanistan is of vital interest 

to the defense of India, and it may play a significant role in the final out- 
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come of the struggle for the control of the Middle East. A friendly Afghan- 
istan, as an ally of Britain, is a tremendous asset to the defense of India. 

In these two volumes under review Brig. Gen. Sir Percy Sykes, who has 
acquired intimate and profound knowledge of the peoples and countries of 
Central Asia, the Middle East, and the Near East through his active service 
to the British Empire for over half a century and constant study of prob- 
lems affecting British imperial interests in Central Asia, presents us with an 
authentic and authoritative history of Afghanistan. 

In the first volume the distinguished author has packed a vast amount 
of information regarding various empires which flourished during nearly 
four thousand years from the days of early Egyptian, Persian, Greek, Par- 
thian, Hindu, Arab, Mogul, and other empires till the early part of the 
nineteenth century, when Great Britain and Russia were approaching 
Afghanistan. The author makes it very clear that historically speaking there 
was no national state of Afghanistan until recent years. In ancient times 
Afghanistan formed a part of various empires and kingdoms. In 1013, when 
Mahumud of Ghazni conquered the region now known as Afghanistan, a 

. Hindu dynasty ruled over that part of the world, including Kabul. Until the 
foundation of the kingdom of Ahmed Shah Durani during the middle of 
the eighteenth century, even the name Afghanistan was not used for the 
particular region now known by that name. 

The second volume covers the history of the last hundred years, includ- 
ing three Anglo-Afghan wars and various phases of Anglo-Russian rivalry 
as well as Anglo-Russian understanding at the expense of Afghanistan, 
Afghanistan’s part during the First World War (1914-18), an intimate 
account of the German-Turkish mission to Afghanistan to induce the latter - 
to attack India and support the Indian revolutionary movement, and 
Afghanistan’s new nationalism and the acquisition of complete inde- 
pendence after the Third Afghan War (1919) against Britain, provoked 
by King Amanullah. It also gives an account of King Amanullah’s enthu- 
siastic efforts to effect changes similar to those brought about by Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha in Turkey and Riza Shah in Iran and their failure due to the 
hostility of orthodox Moslem religious Jeaders and their ignorant and 
fanatical followers. It gives a detailed account of the Afghan revolt and 
the overthrow of anti-British and proSoviet Russian King Amanullah and 
the establishment of the pro-British regime of Nadir Khan. In general this 
work provides an interesting picture of developments in British policy 
toward Afghanistan. l 

As things stand today, Afghanistan cannot be brought under British con- 
trol; but Anglo-Afghan co-operation is of vital necessity for Britain to check 
any possible attack on India by Soviet Russia. Thus the present policy of 
the British government toward Afghanistan is to recognize that “a friendly 
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strong independent Afghanistan is a sure foundation on which to rest the 
common interests of two countries”. 

These volumes contain several maps, an excellent bibliography, and an 
index. At the end of the second volume the author has printed as ap- 
pendixes eight valuable documents regarding Anglo-Afghan and Anglo- 
Russian relations, These volumes will serve as reference books for students. 
of history interested in the particular region. 

City College, New York. "TARAKNATH Das. 


The Mongol Empire: Its Rise and Legacy. By MicuarL Prawoin. Trans- 
lated by Epen and Czpar Paur. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1940. Pp. 581. $5.00.) 

Tue volume under review is a translation of the German text of 
Tschingis-Chan und sein Erbe, published in 1938. The author is a Russian, 
Michael Charol, who uses the pseudonym of Prawdin. Using available ma- 
terial from both Oriental and European sources, Prawdin gives a survey of 
Mongol history rather in the form of a historical novel than in that of a 
scientific dissertation. For the nonspecialized reader this book is an intel- 
ligible introduction into a period of Asiatic history of eminent importance 
not only for Central Asia or the Far East but also for Europe. Prawdin 
shows great skill in describing the interrelations which make these periods 
important for the history of the Mamelukes and the Ottomans, of Russia 
and China. 

As Prawdin considers the concept of the Mongol Empire in its his- 
torical continuity, he does not merely describe the history of the Il-Khans, 
the Yiians, or the Golden Horde but also that of Timur-Lenk’s (Tamer- 
lane’s) empire. It is, of course, evident from his description that the three 
above-mentioned realms were conquered and founded by armies consisting 
preponderantly of Mongols and that the Mongol garrisons, administrative 
officers, and rulers who were left behind in those countries after some - 
generations assumed the civilization and language of their environment. 

Timur-Lenk’s vast empire, indeed, is not to be considered as a Mongo- 
lian one because of its preponderant Turkic (or Turkicized) and Iranian 
population. Timur himself, like the ruling class of his empire, belonged to 
the Islamic culture of Persia (and Khorasan). 

Mr. Prawdin does not sufficiently point out the fact that the armies of 
the Mongol Empire did not consist solely of Mongols but that even another 
nomadic element of High Asiatic origin, the Turks, were of great sig- 
nificance as cofounders of several subdivisions of the Mongol Empire 
(¢.g., the Golden Horde; cf. pp. 390 ff.). 

Inconsistencies in the spelling of proper names may be ascribed to the 
translation. Other errors, some of which I should like to point out, are the 
author’s responsibility: 
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P. 23: gach, “pig”, is erroneous for Mongol gaqai, “pig”. 

P. 56: whether the Naimans were a Turkic tribe or not is unknown; their 
name is Mongol and means “eight”. 

P. 82: “arjka”, “sort of brandy distilled from fermented milk”, stands for 
araqi, “the same”. 

P. ro2z: it was not 200 years before the death of Chingis-Khan that the 
Liao Dynasty, ruling over Manchuria and North China, was replaced by 
the Kin Dynasty, but only roo years before. 

P. 155: Ala-ed-Din does not mean “the Shadow of Allah” but “The Sub- 
lime of Religion”. 

P. 212: the two Caucasian tribes mentioned here are the Lezgins and the 
Alans (not Lesginen and Alauns). 

P. 235: Yeliti Ch’uts’ai was not of Mongol stock but of Liao origin, as his 
family name Ye-Liü proves, being one of those of the ruling families of 
the Liao Dynasty. 

P. 257: Wahlstatt is not “the Place of Choice” (1) but (in Old High Ger- 
man) “the place of battle”. 

P. 406: The Chaghatays were not a result of mixture from Turkmen and 
Mongols, but they were Central Asiatic Turks (close relatives of the ancient 
Uyghurs) who most probably had absorbed some Mongol and Turkmen 
elements. The Chaghatay language is not Mongolian; it is Turkic possessing 
numerous Arabic and Iranian (Persian) loanwords but almost no Mon- 
gol ones. 

P. 559: The Persian title of the “History of the World Conqueror” is in- 
correctly given, instead of Ta’rix-i Džihān-gūšāi. 

All descriptions of individual characters are excellent and acceptable to 
Orientalists who are working steadily in this field. The social structure 
of the Mongol Empire, however, its development and its changes, are 
neglected. Fortunately for scholars who read Russian this phase of the sub- 
ject has been adequately treated by B. Y. Vladimircov, with whose work 
Prawdin is clearly familiar. 

Columbia University. Kart H. MENGES. 


Argument from Roman Law in Political Thought, 1200-1600. By Myron 
Preer Girmore. [Harvard Historical Monographs.] (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1941. Pp. 148. $2.00.) 

Tuts valuable little volume has a twofold interest. It illustrates, in the 
first place, a quality of political theorizing in the period which it covers 
and indeed to some extent in all periods. From the recovery of the Roman 
Law until the end of the sixteenth century the Corpus juris civilis, in Jus- 
tinian’s compilation, had an admitted authority, as Aristotle had in phi- 
losophy and as Scripture had in theology. The concepts of the law, such, for 
example, as imperium, were not understood in their historical sense, nor 
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would that sense have been much valued for its historical accuracy had 
scholars possessed it. In the four centuries covered by this study the actual 
nature of political institutions changed greatly, and the theories created to 
account for these institutions changed correspondingly. Yet all these theories 
were regarded by the lawyers as inevitable deductions from a single body 
of legal texts. “The history of the merum imperium is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the persistence of the formal concept in the history of thought. 
But although the term remained unchanged, the realities to which it ap- 
plied did change and therein lies the interest in following the course of its 
successive applications” (p. 12). Thus the book presents in a special case 
the evolution of political concepts under the stress of fact, while the change 
of meaning is concealed under an appearance of continuity. This tendency 
of political philosophy to “cushion” changes which the moral consciousness 
is not yet prepared to accept is probably a universal attribute of the subject. 

In the second place, the book presents changes in constructing the con- 
cept of merum imperium from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 
Successive chapters deal with “The Glossators and Postglossators”, “The 
Humanists”, who introduced the rudiments of a historical sense into the 
study of the Roman Law, and “The Theory of Office in Bodin and 
Loyseau” in the sixteenth century. This study is an important introduction 
to the theory of sovereignty as it appeared in the last two authors, show- 
ing how completely Bodin’s theory had been prepared in the writings of 
the legalists who preceded him. Hence the book is an elaboration and a 
criticism of the proposition, found in all writers who have dealt with the 
political theory of the Middle Ages, that the Roman Law was an important | 
factor in creating both the theory and the practice of royal absolutism. 
` Without denying that this was in fact a consequence of the study of 
Roman Law, Mr. Gilmore has both clarified and qualified the effects of 
this study upon modern political theory. “The most general and the most 
important influence of Roman Law”, he concludes, lay in enforcing the 
distinction between public power and private property. Though such texts 
as that in which the prince is declared to be legibus solutus were often used 
to justify absolutism, other texts were used in restraint of absolute power. 
“One of the most interesting examples of the latter with which this essay 
has been chiefly concerned is the theory of the constituted structure of pub- 
lic offices by which its supporters hoped to make a secure tenure of the 
magistracy compatible with the existence of a sovereign power” (p. 131). 
The author concludes also that controversies among the lawyers about 
imperium and jurisdiction probably had the effect of delaying the identi- 
fication of sovereignty with legislative power. 

. The book gives a well-documented account of an obscure ad important 
phas of the developing theory of the national state. 

Cornell University. GEorGE H. SABINE. 
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The Spanish Guild Merchant: A History of the Consulado, 1250-1700. By 
Rozert Sipney Smiru, Assistant Professor of Economics, Duke Uni- 
versity, Sometime Amherst Memorial Fellow. [Duke University Pub- 
lications.] (Durham: Duke University Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 167. $2.50.) 
Prorgssor Smith has given us a fully documented history of the guild 

merchant in Spain. There has been a conscious effort on his part to do for 

Spain what Gross did for the guild merchant in England; this appears not 

only in the general scope and structure of the text but in the meticulous 

and extensive documentation. Both printed and manuscript materials have 
been utilized with unusual care. The archives of all the Consulados have 
been visited and extant documents listed and used. Unfortunately, many of 
the documents have long since been dispersed or destroyed. The task to 
which Professor Smith addressed himself was thus difficult in many ways. 

Critical literature was scanty; the manuscript material was widely dispersed 

among a considerable number of archives, libraries, and museums. 

There have been few modern critical studies of the guild merchant. 
Historians writing on trade with the New World have dealt in some 
measure with the Consulados at Seville and Cadiz. T. Guiard y Larrauri 
has given us a careful monograph on the Consulado of Bilbao. No sig- 
nificant special attention has hitherto been given to the guild merchant in 
Aragon, where it first developed. This history of the Consulado is thus 
unique. There is no other comprehensive account of this striking feature of 
Spanish economic and judicial organization. This long neglect should not 

-be taken as evidence that the subject is in any sense unimportant. It is 
merely the result of the special circumstances affecting the history and 
literature of Valencia and Catalonia. The indifference or hostility of Cas- 
tilians to the culture of eastern Spain has left native scholars an array of 
historical tasks beyond the limits of immediate accomplishment. 

In its mature form the Spanish Consulado combined the functions of 
a special maritime court with the functions of a guild merchant. In different 
towns the chronology of development varies, likewise the precise extent of 
‘the more general mercantile functions. The Consulado was closely as- 
sociated with the municipal administration but was nowhere really iden- 
tified with it. The judicial functions emerged earlier than the more general 
administrative functions. Privileges of this type were granted to Valencia in 
1283 and to other eastern towns in the course of the fourteenth century: 
Majorca (1343), Barcelona (1347), Tortosa (1363), Gerona (1385), and 
Perpignan (1388). The Consulado soon developed special activities in the 
protection of shipping from pirates. Navigation acts and customs duties also 
engaged the attention of the officers of the guild. They were frequently 
charged with the administration of navigation acts and assisted in the col- 
lection of customs duties. With the extension of the Consulado to Bilbao, 
Burgos, Seville, and Cadiz few significant changes were made in the struc- 
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ture of the organization. Special jurisdictions were set up for the adminis- 
tration of a code of mercantile law, progressively less exclusively concerned 
with marine law. The administrative functions were sharply emphasized 
by the monopoly privileges which dominated both the wool trade to Flanders 
and the trade tothe New World. 

Professor Smith has grave doubts of the utility of preserving the medie- 
val structure with so little change. Granted that the special privileges of the 
merchants were socially useful in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it 
is not easy to feel much confidence in such rigidity and such emphasis on 
occupational autonomy when continued into the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. “Fear of competition, love of privilege, and devotion to tradi- 
tion were the hallmarks of guild philosophy until the abolition of privi- 
leged mercantile establishments in the nineteenth century.” 

Harvard University. Assotr Payson Usuer. 


The Journal of Captain James Colnett aboard the Argonaut, from April 
26, 1789, to Nov. 3, 1791. Edited with Introduction and Notes by His 
Honour Judge F. W. Howay. [The Publications of the Champlain So- 
ciety.] (Toronto: the Society. 1940. Pp. xxxi, 328.) 

Tue reviewer regrets that this diary of Captain Colnett’s historic expedi- 
tion was not published some thirty-seven years sooner, so it would have 
been available when his Nootka Sound Controversy was being written. It 
might with profit have been frequently cited therein because of the light 
which it casts on the events there discussed. However, not many important 
statements would have been extensively or materially different because of 
information contained in the Journal. 

The editor’s work on the manuscript has been extensive and careful and 
decidedly scholarly. He deserves the hearty thanks and enthusiastic com- 
mendation of all students who will have occasion to consult the Journal, 
which—as Colnett had spent practically his entire life at sea—is itself far 
from scholarly. Judge Howay’s excellent critical comments enable his read- 
ers to sift the truth from Colnett’s undependable, if not sometimes con- 
sciously mendacious, assertions. 

The nearly three hundred pages of the Journal extend over the entire 
two and a half years between the departure of Colnett’s expedition from, 
and its return to, China. The portion most interesting to the reviewer, how-. 
ever (and probably it will also be to most other readers), is contained in the 
fourth chapter, which extends from Colnett’s arrival at Nootka on July 3, 
1789, to his departure from San Blas on July 9, 1790, after his release from 
about a year’s detention virtually as a prisoner of war, described on pages 
53 to 169, especially pages 53 to 132. The account of the quarrel between 
Colnett and the Spanish commandant during the first few days after the 
former’s arrival at Nootka, discussed in the first ten pages cited, which led 
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to his seizure and imprisonment, constitutes the most important part of the 
especially interesting portion contained in the citation given above. 
Besides this portion of especial interest to students of the Nootka Sound 
episode, the Journal contains much valuable information of a geographical 
nature regarding the route followed during Colnett’s voyage from China 
` to the Northwest Coast and his return to eastern Asia. The five appendixes 
contain pertinent documents of considerable historical value, which are, of 
course, not a part of the Journal. The volume has an adequate index. 
Washington, D. C. Wirtram R. Mannine. 


The Majority of the People. By Epwin Mims, yr. (New York: Modern 
Age Books, 1941. Pp. 314. $2.75.) 

Introduction to Politics. Edited by Roy V. PEEL and Josep S. Roucex. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1941. Pp. xvi, 587. $3.75.) 
Prorsssor Mims believes that, according to the American gospel as 

propounded in the apostolic age, the minority should possess no rights. 

“The further we proceed back toward the headwaters of our political tradi- 

tion”, he contends, “the further we proceed in the direction of a simple, 

self-contained, carefully constituted philosophy of majority rule.” This thesis 
is supported with the zeal of personal conviction. Refusing to be bam- 
boozled by the plausible misrepresentations of a disciplined and close-knit 
pressure group, the majority (however slight) should serve its own selfish 
interests. It is, however, the majority of 1940 that Professor Mims has in 
mind. Perhaps his conviction might waver if normalcy, like that of the 

Harding era, displaced the New Deal. 

From one standpoint at least this book deserves the highest commenda- 
tion, Professor Mims writes with a command of good English form that is 
rarely encountered nowadays in political treatises. His style is, indeed, more 
persuasive than his argument. The latter depends too much upon theory 
and not enough upon practice. In any survey of the American attitude 
toward majority rule the proceedings at Philadelphia and the Constitution 
itself should find a place. Both are ignored, apparently because the disciples 
of John Adams had things their own way in 1787 and because their Con- 
stitution was “in so many respects” an antipopular document. Certainly, had 
the Fathers been summoned as witnesses, they would have given little com- 
fort to the proponents of unqualified majority rule. 

While the Fathers are kept off the witness stand, political philosophers, 
from Machiavelli to Rousseau, give somewhat prolix evidence. Hobbes and 
Rousseau occupy two fifths of one chapter, for example; Locke, half of 
another. The bearing of their evidence upon American tradition is often 
obscure. It may be that Professor Mims, having an intimate acquaintance 
with these men and a deep affection for them, simply feels the need of their 
companionship. Rousseau, one must add, resembles a god more than a 
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‘ companion., The Websters, Taneys, and Cooleys perish everlastingly for 
stepping “completely outside of Rousseau’s system of logic” and being 
guilty of “flat defiance”. The Social Contract, not the Constitution, ex- 
presses the fundamentals of our political faith. 

The Introduction to Politics is a “venture in co-operative scholarship”. 
The editors, believing that the subject, in its growing complexity, can no 
longer be treated adequately by one man or even by a few men, have en- 
listed the services of more than twenty “distinguished” collaborators. In 
most cases the title to distinction and to “expert knowledge” seems a little 
dubious. One looks in vain for the insight and mature judgments of an 
authority like Sidgwick or for more than a superficial sketchiness in the 
handling of basic problems. Serious inaccuracies have escaped the attention 
of the editors, Some statements are utterly erroneous; others, so vague or 
incomplete that they must be the result of ignorance, Thus, contrary to the 
view of “some writers”, we are told, the individual, not the state, is the 
chief subject of international law; and among the sources of that law are 
the works of publicists and the decisions of national courts—in the latter 
instance, however, only when they establish true rules! Again, in a dis- 
cussion of citizenship the statute of 1934 affecting persons born abroad of 
American parents is overlooked, and likewise the statute of 1924 affecting 
Indians. The bibliographies, especially in the matter of dates, are not always 
dependable. An attached glossary indicates how elementary the book is. 
This glossary defines such recondite English terms as “body politic” and 
“chauvinistic” and translates such foreign terms as ex cathedra, caveat 
emptor, and vaterland. 

Pomona College. Epwarp McCuzsney Sarr. 


The Armed Horde, 1793-1939: A Study of the Rise, Survival, and Decline 
of the Mass Army. By Horrman Nickerson. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1940. Pp. x, 427. $3.50.) 

Ir is possible that the history of the first half of the twentieth century 
will ultimately be interpreted in terms of the relation between democracy 
and war. Certainly, there is no subject more worth attention today than the 
nature of that relationship; and a book which attempts to analyze it de- 
serves consideration even if its conclusions conflict with the hopes and con- 
victions of “those who use democracy as a slogan or substitute for religion”. 
As Mr. Nickerson insists, “the matter is too important to be shirked”, al- 
though, unfortunately, that is exactly what he himself tends to do. His 
thesis ‘that democratic ideas bear the responsibility for the rise of the mass 
army during the past century and a half is at best debatable; but instead of 
debating he affirms and reaffirms it throughout the survey of military de- 
velopments which comprises the major part of his book. 

The contents of The Armed Horde lend very inconclusive support to 
its thesis. In one chapter on “pre-democratic”, and six on “democratic”, 
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war, its author emphasizes the, fact that armies have been larger since the 
French Revolution than before and insists that, on the whole, men fought 
in a more civilized manner before they had been corrupted by the gospel 
of Rousseau. But Mr. Nickerson’s tendency to take the word for the deed . 
seriously vitiates his efforts. For example, he accepts the theoretical limita- 
tions on war to be found in the feudal customs and ecclesiastical exhorta- 
tions of the Middle Ages as well as the Convention’s famous law of August 
23, 1793, which constituted the levée en masse, as simple historical descrip- 
tions. He also proves to be far less suspicious of numbers in history than 
in politics, even to the extent of giving 1,700,000 for the strength of 
Xerxes’s hosts on the authority of Herodotus. 

Far more damaging to the author’s case, however, than such uncon- 
ventional use of his material is his attempt to explain the increase in the 
size of armed forces by the ideological developments of the nineteenth cen- 
tury without so much as mentioning the industrial revolution or the coin- 
cidental rise in population and immense growth of political units. He 
fails, moreover, to resolve the paradox that the allegedly democratic concept 
of the nation in arms has found its greatest exponent in the incorrigibly 
antidemocratic Prussia and neglects to state that, both before and after the 
French Revolution, Russia had the largest army in Europe. 

Unlike some advocates of smaller armies, Mr. Nickerson does not base 
his plea on the contention that military advantage now lies with the little 
battalions but rather that our present wars are far too costly and socially 
disturbing. Apparently he is moved by a romantic nostalgia for a day 
when kings ordered professional soldiers to kill one another in cool blood 
for no important reason and honest folk could attend to business as usual. 
It might be added that not a little of this work repeats, occasionally ver- 
batim, what the author has already said in his earlier volume, Can we 
limit War? 

Harvard University. Epwarp Wuitinc Fox. 


A Dictionary of New Zealand Biography. Edited by G. H. ScHoLEriep. 
Two volumes. (Wellington: Department of Internal Affairs. 1940. Pp. 
xxxii, 512; vi, 571. £2 10s.) 

PustisHep in the centennial year of the establishment of British sover- 
eignty over New Zealand, the work under review ranks high among the 
efforts to celebrate this historic event. New Zealand is the youngest of the 
British nations, and in a surprisingly short period she has not only settled 
and conquered the wilderness but has won an enviable position among the 
civilized progressive countries of the world. This Dictionary constitutes a 
worthy monument to those who founded and have been the leaders of New 
Zealand during the past hundred years. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield and his collaborators have produced an unusually 


thorough and comprehensive work—one which is indispensable for stu- 
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dents of thé history of New Zealand. The editor began gathering material 
. for the Dictionary more than thirty years ago. Many of the “first things” 
were then new, and sons and daughters of the pioneers were still living. 
Moreover, both the colonizing companies and the government had kept 
fairly complete records of events pertaining to the exploration, settlement, 
and early events in New Zealand. In a great many cases the biographical 
sketches are based upon firsthand information, and taken as a whole they 
constitute a comprehensive history of the dominion. 

The editor has cast his net wide. He presents biographies of explorers, 
missionaries, Maori chiefs, British officials, statesmen, politicians, and lead- 
ers in business, industry, and the professions. Men like E. G. Wakefield 
and Sir George Grey are of course allotted much space; and even men like 
Dandeson Coates, lay secretary of the Church Missionary Society, who 
never visited New Zealand but whose work was intimately associated with 
the early history of the island, are given a niche among New Zealand 
worthies. The inclusion of several Maoris constitutes a pleasing testimony 
to the character of the relations which have existed between them and the 
European intruders within the last seventy years. 

In his anxiety to bring in everyone of importance who has been con- 
nected with New Zealand, the editor has chosen some whose connections 
and services seem extremely slight. A case in point is that of the Danish 
ecclesiastic and statesman, D. G. Monrad, who during a brief and uneasy 
sojourn in the islands left no trace beyond the gift of some etchings. Mem- 
bership in one of the old provincial councils does not seem to constitute a 
very impressive reason for listing one among the leaders of the nation, and 
trivialities such as that a man watched a shipwreck or that he was a good 
chess player might well have been omitted. Writers of some of the biograph- 
ical sketches have occasionally succumbed to the temptation of claiming too 
many honors for their men. Instances of this sort are the claims that Sir 
“John Gorst was largely responsible for the Conservative victory in the 
British election of 1874 and that the arguments of Julius Vogel caused the 
passage of the Australian Preferential Tariff Act, 1873. The eldest son of 
J. R. Godley was permanent undersecretary, not secretary, of state for India 
as stated (J, 305); and dates in the biography of Philip Tapsell (II, 364) 
need to be corrected. 

New Zealand has not only been successful in working out solutions for 
her own problems and provided patterns in economic and social legislation 
which other countries have found valuable, but she has produced sons and 
daughters who have won world-wide recognition in various fields, Kathe- 
rine Mansfield, Sir Hugh Walpole, Harold Williams, and Lord Rutherford 
are among the New Zealanders whose well-deserved fame has reached the 
four corners of the earth. The Dictionary of New Zealand Biography is a 
fitting memorial to the builders of a brave and virile nation. 

University of Wisconsin. Pavut KNAPLUND. 
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The World of Nations: A Study of the National Implications in the Work 
of Karl Marx. By Sotomon F. Bioom. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1941. Pp. 225. $2.50.) i 
In this “essay”, which originated as a doctoral dissertation, the author 

has sought with considerable success to determine the concept and func- 
tion of the nation in the Marxian system of thought. He has diligently 
combed the writings of Marx; the documentation is thorough; the pattern 
is generally clear. Approximately the first half of the essay is devoted 
primarily to the theoretical aspects of the central question. Successive chap- 
ters then present England, France, Germany, Russia, and the United States, 
as Marx viewed them historically and empirically, with emphasis on the 
changing capacity of each for revolutionary activity and leadership. 

_ While exonerating Marx from the charge of nationalism, Mr. Bloom has 

amply demonstrated that Marx accepted “the nation as a substantial his- 

torical entity” and took “an internationalist rather than a cosmopolitan view 
of the organization of the world” (p. 204). But it is also made abundantly 
evident, although the point is not sufficiently emphasized, that Marx 
emptied the concept nation of its ordinary content, substituting the specific 

Marxian ideas and values. For instance, “the right to separate statehood . . . 

belonged only to nations, or to combinations of nations, which were in a 

position to develop modern economies” (p. 35). Again, “Regardless of past 

culture, background, language, or tradition, national affiliation was deter- 
mined by one’s ties with the economy, class structure, and polity of a given 
society” (p. 22). Finally, while it is suggested, in spite of the last quota- 
tion, that Marx recognized a natural emotion of attachment to one’s native 
land (pp. 24-25, 75, 78), the goal of enlightened patriotism was to Marx 
the proletarian revolution and the classless society. To this his true patriot 
would subordinate class interests, and for it he “must further the advance 
of other nations if only to assure the progress of his own” (p. 206). ` 

In sum, however important the nation was in the Marxian system, its 
meaning there was very different from that commonly accepted or under- 

stood. It was a means to an end, the international order of the future. In . 

this future order the nation would appear destined, on Mr. Bloom’s evi- 

dence, to a less rich and vital role than his conclusion suggests. Nonethe- 

less, he has wrestled with a significant and knotty problem and made a 

valuable contribution to a sounder understanding of Marxian thought. 
Brown University. SrncLairn W. ARMSTRONG. 


Versailles Twenty Years After. By PauL Brosa. (New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock. 1941. Pp. xiii, 350. $3.00.) 
‘Criticism of the Versailles settlement has run its course; some of it by 
now is being reconsidered and corrected. Looking back in Versailles Twenty 
Years After, Paul Birdsall joins hands with those who refuse to blame all 
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the ills of Europe on the treaty. Its territorial settlements, he says, represent 
“the closest approximation to an ethnographic map of Europe that has 
been achieved”. Keynes’s description of it as a “Carthaginian peace in 
Wilsonian disguise” seems to him even more unjustified than Lloyd 
George’s equally one-sided recent apologia. l 

But Birdsall’s main concern lies elsewhere. He sets out.to prove that 
Woodrow Wilson not only fought with utmost determination to make the 
treaty comply with the principles he had laid down in his Fourteen Points 
and subsequent declarations but that he attained notable success in this 
effort. Where he suffered defeats—as in the case of Shantung and repara- 
tions—or was forced to compromise and to accept mere “victories of words” 
—such as C mandates instead of colonial annexation—the fault is laid to 
Europe’s “reactionary nationalisms”, to the forces that undermined Wil- 
son’s position at home, and to those colleagues of his who gave him in- 
sufficient support. 

In a series of brilliantly written chapters, full of dramatic diplomatic 
fist fights, the author passes in review the struggle over German colonies, 
the League, disarmament, “dismemberment of Germany”, German in- 
demnities, and other issues in which Wilson engaged one after the other 
of the Allied statesmen. Not one of them, we learn, regarded himself as in 
the least committed to the Wilsonian principles, although—as the author 
emphasizes—these principles had been made the legal basis for the settle- 
ment with Germany. He describes earlier how Colonel House forced ‘the 
Allied statesmen, by the use of threats, to accept what became the terms of 
the pre-Armistice agreement. 

Lloyd George, says the author, “was ready to satisfy every necessity 
except that of keeping his word”. Hughes of Australia insisted on down- 
right annexation of German colonies and attacked Wilson, when the latter 
recalled the principles of the pre-Armistice agreement, for wanting “to 
dictate to the countries that had borne the brunt of the fighting”. With 
France the opposition was even more violent. “Centuries of French mili- 
- tary tradition”, says Birdsall, “were face to face with a made-to-order world 
newly exported from a new country in a remote continent.” 

Birdsall himself does not doubt the wisdom of this “made-to-order” 
world of the American President. Wilson for him “symbolized the forces 
of reason”; he “emerges as the only statesman of stature at Paris”. In his 
bitter fight with British, French, Italian, and Japanese statesmen, in his 
gradual estrangement from Colonel. House and other “compromisers” and 
“appeasers” of the American delegation, he alone takes his stand on prin- 
ciple, an isolated caller in the wilderness. 

At times it would seem as though the author were interpreting the 
basic conflict as one between Anglo-Saxon “voluntaryism” and “moralism”, 
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on the one hand, and French military logic, on the other. But while he 
expresses the view that “Anglo-American preponderance” would have stabi- 
lized Europe if only the United States had joined the League, his attacks on 
Lloyd George, on Hughes, and on the American Senate refute any idea 
that the blame should lie with one particular nation or group of nations. 
Wilson was fighting not as a representative of one nation against repre- 
sentatives of others but as an internationalist—a believer in a set of uni- 
versal principles—against men who were defending national claims and 
interests. But whenever vital interests of the United States were involved, 
as with the Monroe Doctrine or in the case of racial equality, Wilson, like 
all the other statesmen, was forced to insist on the claims of his nation, 
whatever the effect on his universal objectives might be. 

Birdsall’s comprehensive discussion of the diplomacy of Versailles will 
prove an indispensable and invaluable guide to every student of post-World 
War history. Whether his account of Wilson’s heroic one-man struggle will 
encourage further attempts at a “new diplomacy” based on universal moral 
principles that brook no compromise, history alone will tell. 

Yale University. Arnotp Wo rers. 


Modern Democracy. By Cart L. Becker, John Wendell Anderson Pro- 
fessor of History in Cornell University. (New Haven: Yalé University 
Press. 1941. Pp. 100. $2.00.) 

Tuess three lectures, delivered recently at the University of Virginia, 
have a timeliness and cogency which demand more serious consideration 
than is ordinarily accorded much larger books. Surveying democracy over 
a period of five or six thousand years, the author notes that it is “in some 
sense an economic luxury” (p. 14), having had only a limited, temporary 
success because of the material and intellectual conditions on which it is 
dependent. He discusses its “ideal form laid away in heaven”, its “earthly 
counterpart”, and the present dilemma of liberal democracy. 

The modern ideal of liberal democracy has assumed the worth, dignity, 
and creative capacity of the individual and has aimed at the maximum 
freedom of the individual through a minimum compulsion by the state. Its 
earthly counterpart has fallen so far short of the ideal that the latter is 
unrecognizable in any government today. In fact, emancipation of the in- 
dividual from government restraint by the bourgeois revolutions of the 
eighteenth century has been followed by economic oppressions so heavy as 
to make political freedom a sham. However, the technology which height- 
ened the oppression of common folk also gave them the means of learning, 
through the schools, press, and radio, their power to destroy regimes which 
do not provide the material well-being they deem essential. 

Hence any government, in order to survive, must satisfy the masses that 
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it is attacking the problem of distribution of wealth on lines promising 
benefits to them. Extension of government regulation. of economic enter- 
prise, as a means to this end, became the one common characteristic of 
liberal democracy, socialism, communism, and fascism. There their like- 
ness ends. The dominant socialist parties by 1914 had abandoned violent 
revolution as a means to abolish private property and took recourse to the 
more peaceable processes of politics and legislation permitted within exist- 
ing democratic regimes. But the failure of democracy to bind mankind by 
their hopes and fears gave violent dictatorship its opportunity. Promising 
a “new order” of common welfare and progress, the communists and 
fascists both rejected the democratic ideal in practice, although the com- 
munists admitted it in theory. Both rejected reason for will, right for naked 
force, and tolerated search for truth only when useful in politics. They 
revealed themselves as mere recurrences—of divine right in theory, of 
tyranny in practice. 

The dilemma of liberal democracy becomes: how to curtail individual 
economic freedom sufficiently to bring that equality of opportunity and 
possessions essential to democracy, and how simultaneously to preserve that 
individual freedom in political and intellectual life essential to democracy. 
As the processes of democracy require friendly conciliation, the great need 
is for time to conciliate. With the majority demanding satisfaction of needs, 
the minority beneficiaries of private property may prefer forcible repres- 
sion to willing surrender of their capitalist system. Time is indispensable 
for peaceable experiment and to win acceptance of adjustments. The time 
available is dangerously shortened by modern warfare, with its catastrophic 
dislocation of economy and its destruction of morale. 

Such warfare may result in the destruction of democratic institutions 
within any country waging it; but those institutions could not possibly sur- 
vive a Nazi victory, and so, if they are to perish anyway, “it seems on the 
whole better that they should be destroyed by their friends than by their 
enemies” (p. 97). . 

Mr. Becker’s most valuable observation is to the effect that the discords 
in the capitalist system are probably less profound than those between our 
technological power and our ability to use it wisely. The machines we 
invent generate social forces to which we have submitted rather than under- 
stood and controlled. The survival of civilization must depend upon the 
maintenance somewhere of a place where the human mind can ‘prove 
capable of turning material power to rational and humane ends. The sole 
reason for cherishing democracy may be that it still provides the most 
favorable conditions for that effort. 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. JEANNETTE P. Nicuors. 
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Life and Thought in the Greek and Roman World. By M. Cary, Professor 
of Ancient History, University of London, and T. J. Haarnorr, Pro- 
fessor of Classics, University of the Witwatersrand. (London: Methuen 
and Company. 1940. Pp. x, 348. 8s. 6d.) 

In this volume the authors provide a brief but comprehensive sketch of 
the Greek and Roman civilizations in their varied aspects. It is intended for 
the general student of the ancient classics and for the intelligent layman. 

Many good books have been written on either Greek civilization or 
Roman civilization, but Professors Cary and Haarhoff have tried a bold 
experiment: to do two things at once by treating the Greek and Roman 
civilizations as “an integral unit”, 

The authors, who are competent scholars, were not unaware of the dif- 
ficulty of their task and indeed that its very propriety might be open to 
question. In consequence they have sought to forestall criticism by stating 
in the preface that their “endeavour to treat Greek and Roman life as a 
single subject may call forth some criticism and will probably be con- 
demned in some quarters as unscientific”. And their prophecies will surely 
be fulfilled. 

As might have been expected, the most successful sections of the book 
are just those where the nature of the material absolutely requires separate 
and individual treatment for Greece and for Rome, for example, in the 
chapters on the geographical and political backgrounds. 

But where the authors try “to treat as an integral unit” such great fields 
of Greece and Rome as the material background, social life, etc., many 
generalizations, which are necessarily employed, are very misleading and 
often do not apply to both civilizations. A good example of this unfortunate 
method is to be found in the discussion of slavery (pp. 127-32): “Many 
rural slaves never left the estate; those who were suspected of planning 
escape were kept in chains and housed by night in an underground dormi- 
tory. . . . Servile rebellions were crushed without mercy: insurgents who 
had surrendered were sometimes crucified en masse.” As the scholar knows, 
these statements do not apply at all to Greece: there were no servile rebel- 
lions in Greece and no wholesale crucifixions, Note, too, such assertions as 
that “custom required that wealthy persons should maintain a large house- 
hold establishment” (p. 130); “the effect of slavery was to create a ‘mean 
white’ population . . . which preferred to live penuriously on small allot- 
ments, or to depend on public or private patronage” (p. 131); “even in the 
strong-minded slavery instilled a latent fear of reprisals which found an 
outlet now and then in the unpitying repression of mutiny” (p. 132). But 
slavery at Rome and at Athens, and many other subjects as well, must be 
discussed separately if a true and clear picture is to be given. 
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Exception may well be taken to such statements as the following: “At 
Athens, and probably elsewhere in Greece, women were not admitted to 
the theatre” (p. 142): this dogmatic assertion is seriously open to question. 
“Sophist, a word that originally meant ‘one who puts you wise ” (p. 190): 
but Sophist originally meant “a wise man”. “The stage [of the Greek 
theatre] was small” (p. 217): but the Greek theatre had no stage, as most 
scholars believe. “Hesiod was roughly a contemporary of Homer” (p. 238). 
“Mimnermus expressed the sensations of the ‘ordinary sensual man’” (p. 
239): this hardly does justice to the founder of erotic elegy. And how false 
is this unqualified assertion: “Ancient education was designed for the 
upper classes” (p. 283). “It was no mere accident that the Odyssey, an 
epic of conjugal fidelity, was the ‘best seller’ of the ancient world” (p. 144): 
this is surely a naive and modern assumption, that the Odyssey was popular 
because of Penelope’s loyalty and not by reason of the thrilling adventures 
of the wily and much-wandering Odysseus. 

The serious student will need to supplement and to correct the account 
given by consulting specialized treatments of the two civilizations. 

Columbia University. LaRue Van Hook. 


An Archaeological Record of Rome from the Seventh to the Second Cen- 
tury B. C. By Inez Scorr Rysere, Associate Professor of Latin, Vassar 
College. [Studies and Documents, edited by Kirsopp Lake and Silva 
Lake, XIII, Parts 1 and 2.] (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 222; plates 54, 223-47. $6.00.) 

Continuing her important investigations of Roman traditions in the 
light of archaeology (see Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
VII [1929], 7-118), Mrs. Ryberg has discussed in this volume pottery, terra 
cottas, bronzes, small objects, and painting discovered in Roman excava- 
tions. Anyone who has read the inadequate excavation reports and has tried 
to find his way through the material in the Roman museums of Forum, 
Palatine, and Antiquarium will appreciate the task that confronted the 
author and admire the order that she has made out of chaos. In the first 
chapter, on the Etruscan period, Mrs. Ryberg differs from other investiga- 
tors, whose work she uses, in that Rome is the center of interest for her. 
Under a powerful dynasty the city had active trade, especially with the 
Tiber Valley but also with the Etruscan coast, from which must have come 
most of the importations of Greek wares. But Roman tombs are much 
poorer than the cemeteries of the neighboring Etruscan cities. Evidently the 
restrictions on extravagant burial rites recorded in the Twelve Tables re- 
flect conditions of the kingship. , 

Mrs. Ryberg’s greatest contribution is in the study of the fifth century. 
Since excavations have produced no new types of pottery which can be 
attributed to that period, it has often been argued that the cemeteries have 
not yet been found. The author shows the impossibility of such an assump- 
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tion. The fabrics produced in the Etruscan period persisted in debased 
form through the fifth and well into the fourth century. Imports, best illus- 
trated by the deposit found at the temple of Vesta, were few (p. 66). The 
discoveries indicate a retrogression which reflects the political condition of 
Rome in a period when, removed from leadership in the Latin League, she 
was occupied largely with internal dissension and with resistance to the 
depredations of Aequi and Volsci. Even after Rome gained mastery over 
Latium in the fourth century and gradually extended her power north 
and south, the archaeological record lags behind political growth. 

The author protests against the general assumption that objects of fine 
workmanship cannot have been made at Rome. The famous Ficoroni cista, 
some good pottery and terra cottas, and the interesting historical painting 
from a chamber tomb on the Esquiline provide evidence for artistic de- 
velopment in Rome from the fourth to the second century. 

This volume, published in celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Vassar College and dedicated to Tenney Frank, who suggested the subject 
of investigation, should be in the hands of every student of the Roman 
Republic, The illustrations are documents of primary importance, and the 
text, written with clarity, grace, and insight, will prove an unfailing guide. 

Bryn Mawr College. Lity Ross TAYLOR. 


Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy: An Analysis of the Sources, By 
Kurr von Frirz, Professor of Greek and Latin, Columbia University. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. ix, 113. $2.00.) 
Tue title of this study adequately indicates its purpose and scope. 

After a brief preface the author plunges directly into the analysis of the 

literary sources, to which three chapters are devoted. The emphasis is on 

Dikaiarchos, Aristoxenos, and Timaios. Here the first step is to reconstruct 

the accounts of these authors by determining how much of the material in 

later writers such as Porphyrios, Jamblichos, and Justinus is derived from - 
them. Next follows a chapter devoted to the numismatic evidence. The fifth 
and last chapter, entitled “The Character of the ‘Pythagorean Rule’ in 

Southern Italy”, gives the conclusions drawn from the investigations in the 

earlier chapters. Special problems are discussed in three appendixes. There 

is a useful index. As a whole the argument is very close, and the book is 
definitely a work for specialists. 

The general impression given by the study is a strange mixture of con- 
fidence in the author’s judgment and surprise at the number of inaccuracies 
in details, These are particularly numerous in the pages in which extracts 
from several authors are given in parallel columns and include such things 
as incorrect references (Parallel II: 170 for 170; Parallel HI: Justinus XX, 4, 
xviii ff. for XX, 4, x ff.; Parallel VI: Justinus XX, 4, xvi for XX, 4, viii f; 
title of Appendix C: 252 for 254), omissions not indicated and obviously 
unintentional (Parallel I: in two of three citations; Parallel VI: Iamblichos 
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54 and 37 and Justinus; Parallel VIII and Appendix C: citation from 
. Diogenes Laertios), inversions in word order (Parallel VI: Justinus and 
Tamblichos 50; Parallel VII: Iamblichos 19), grammatical changes (Parallel 
VII: Porphyrios 4 [read 2], three names in the accusative instead of the 
genitive), and’even the substitution of entirely different words from those 
of the original (Parallel VI: Iamblichos 37). Perfection in such matters is 
almost impossible, but the list given is far from exhaustive and even so 
indicates that inaccuracies are too numerous. They seldom, however, affect 
the argument. z 

Otherwise, as already implied, the author’s work as a whole inspires 
confidence. Particularly interesting is the analysis of Aristoxenos, who is 
held to have based his account on the recollections of the last of the 
Pythagoreans and to have been somewhat prejudiced in favor of the Pytha- 
goreans. In his study of the chronology the author questions the more 
precise systems adopted by earlier scholars but considers the following 
points secure: the arrival of Pythagoras in Kroton ca. 530 B.c., an anti- 
Pythagorean movement early in the fifth century, the great anti-Pythagorean 
movement between 450 and 440 B.c., and the final departure of the Pytha- 
goreans from Italy and their appearance in Greece ca. 390 B.c. (p. 92). As 
to the “Pythagorean Rule”, the author does not believe in direct control of 
government by the Pythagorean order as such but in extensive influence by 
Pythagoreans in Kroton and other cities. This latter point appears well 
established. The author is too sensible to claim to have spoken the final 
word in every case, but he undoubtedly has made important progress. 

University of Chicago. J. A. O. LARSEN. 


Zenon Papyri: Business Papers of the Third Century B. C. dealing with 
Palestine and Egypt. Edited with Introductions and Notes by Wiii1am 
Linn Westermann, Professor of Ancient History, Columbia University, 
Cumron Wager Keres, Professor of Greek and Latin, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Hersert Liesesny. Volume II. [Columbia Papyri, Greek 
Series, No. 4.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. x, 
221. $6.00.) 

Tus volume completes the publication of the Zenon documents in the 
possession of Columbia University. Most of the fifty-eight numbers are 
fragmentary, and some of the longer accounts have already been published 
elsewhere but are included here for the sake of completeness. 

Number 75 is a statement of the annual expenses on one of the prop- 
erties owned by Apollonius in the Fayum, Labor is classified in three 
groups. Those regularly employed and living on the estate (called paides 
in no. 77) are paid a monthly wage (average 1 dr. 4 ob.) and receive a 
monthly ration of grain and a yearly allowance for clothing. The misthioi 
receive a slightly higher monthly wage (2% dr.), receive the same food 
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rations as the paides, but do not have any allowance for clothing. The third 
group, called katamenioi, if employed throughout the year receive the 
highest pay per month but do not share in the distribution either of food 
or of clothing. To the last class belong the vinedressers and probably those 
workmen hired for special duties. The minimum allowance for clothing 
is 14 dr. a year, and women have the same allowance as men. Indeed the 
only discrimination against the two women employed on the estate is the 
fact that they receive 2 ob. a month less than the men. Clothing was sold 
‘by weight, and in no. 107 the price is given as 8 dr. per mina. At this rate 
each person was allowed about 2 pounds of cloth yearly. The paides and 
misthioi received 1¥, artabas of grain monthly. In no. 77 the cost of grain 
distributed to the workmen is given as 2% ob. per art., and the cost of 
preparation as 144 ob. per art. This price for wheat is unusually low, and 
possibly the estate sold a very poor quality for food, or the estate may have 
credited grain from its own stores at a purely nominal price. In the Roman 
period the ration of grain was usually an artaba per month, In the docu- 
ment as preserved only one person received an allowance for oil. He was 
allowed 12 dr. a year for this purpose, and for some unknown reason his 
clothing allowance was 25 dr. According to no. go an overseer had a salary 
of 5 dr. monthly, 20 dr. for clothing, and 2 cotylae of oil (at 2 ob. per 
cotyle) monthly. Apparently there was no general contribution of oil or 
wine on this portion of the estate. Although expenses amounted to 3,800 
dr., the owner set down the amount as 4,000 dr. No account was taken of 
such items as amortization, overhead, taxes, or similar charges unless they 
are included in incidentals (tà xQoomistovta). In the last line the owner 
reckons his income as 7,000 dr., evidently an approximation, and the appar- 
ent profit from this estate is 3,000 dr. 

Number 95 shows that the yield of hay (chortos) is approximately a 
ton and a half per acre. Chortos is a generic word for fodder, but the weight 
of the yield supports the view that it is alfalfa or some form of clover. 

Since the house rental of 244 dr. monthly (no. 108) exceeds the average 
monthly wage of the employees on the estate of Apollonius, we may infer 
that the ordinary laborer was housed as well as fed by his employer. 

While the legal rate of interest is supposed to be 24 per cent at this 
period, it was sometimes exceeded in private loans. A woman borrowed 
money at 72 per cent (no. 83), and when the claim was not settled, the 
creditor tried to seize both the woman and her son. The husband pro- 
tested to the king that the loan was illegal and that the detention of free 
persons as security on the private initiative of the creditor was contrary 
to law. 

As a supplement to the Zenon documents three other Ptolemaic papyri 
are here published. Of these no. 120 is most important. Ably restored, it 
contains a royal proclamation concerning a new tax of 2 per cent imposed 
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by Ptolemy on income from private estates, and this revenue went. as a 
dorea to the temples. The commentary contains a valuable study of all 
doreai known to exist iñ Ptolemaic times. 

Princeton University. ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 


Christianity and Classical Culture: A Study of Thought and Action from 
Augustus to Augustine. By Cuartes Norris Cocnrane. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. vii, 523. $8.00.) 

“Tue theme of this work”, Cochrane begins his preface, “is the revolution 
in thought and action which came about through the impact of Christianity 
upon the Graeco-Roman World.” Of the three parts—“Reconstruction”, 
“Renovation”, “Regeneration”—into which this book is divided, the first 
describes and analyzes the Roman World under Augustus and his succes- 
sors to the end of the. third century. Part II is devoted to Constantine and 
Constantius, to the pagan reaction under Julian, and to the emperors of the 
later fourth century, especially Theodosius I. Part II deals chiefy with 
Athanasius and Augustine as the leading exponents, indeed creators, of 
orthodox Trinitarianism. Cochrane’s book is remarkable alike for its erudi- 
tion and for its challenging interpretations, a book to provoke admiration 
and dissent in almost equal measure. Its strength lies in the many excellent 
characterizations and appraisals of periods and persons. e.g., the Pax Au- ` 
gusta, the chaotic third century, the economic reorganization under Con- 
stantine and his successors, the thought of Vergil, Julian the Apostate. 
Again, the factual accuracy in a book of so wide a scope, based on sources 
as diverse as the late Republican and Augustan writers, the Codex Theodo- 
sianus, and much patristic literature, deserves the highest praise. Its weak- 
nesses are to be found in some aspects of Cochrane’s treatment and in cer- 
tain basic assumptions which are, to say the least, questionable. In his 
preface he claims that he has treated his subject with complete objectivity. 
Yet after reading the book through one is struck by his partiality, implied 
rather than expressed. While much less than fair to “classicism”, he exalts 
Augustinian theology beyond all measure; and he also gives the impression 
of impatience with, if not contempt for, both ancient and modern science. 
He could not, indeed, without unduly enlarging his book, have dealt fully 
with all the Fathers of the church. But by singling out two for detailed 
treatment he has represented them as more original than they were; and 
the reader who is not well acquainted with the Christian literature of the 
first four centuries may be misled into believing that the development of 
Christian thought was the work of only two or three men, It is surely in- 
defensible to dismiss Origen—Cochrane takes every occasion to tilt at 
Platonism and its derivatives—in less than a page and to name Jerome only 
for the sake of three or four short quotations. And even less weighty 
writers whom he ignores may merit brief mention; for example, did not 
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Augustine himself derive the antithesis between the civitas terrena and the 
civitas dei from Tyconius? Furthermore, though the doctrines of Augustine 
were immensely influential after his time, they were certainly not adopted 
in toto by the church. One need only recall his teaching on predestination 
and the subsequent history of that dogma down to the end of the ninth 
century and even later. What justification is there for the sharp distinction 
implied between the Christian and pagan population in their attitude to 
mundane affairs? An Augustine may have thought in terms of a complete 
reorganization of the world, but Cochrane fails to prove that the rank and 
file of Christians did other than accept the existing political and economic 
structure of the empire as unquestioningly as their pagan contemporaries. 

Some criticisms of detail follow: to translate fabri et centonarii (p. 304) 
as “rag-pickers and carpenters” is doubly wrong. Whatever the centonarit 
were, they were not “rag-pickers” (cf. the Solva decree in Jahreshefte 
Österreich. Arch. Inst., XVII, 98 ff.); besides, the translation quite obscures 
the fact that the two groups together formed fire brigades and for that rea- 
son were granted privileges by the emperors. When Cochrane praises the 
educational plans of Julian and Valentinian (pp. 286, 310), does he not for- 
get that municipal control of education was as old as the Hellenistic Age 
and that imperial and municipal chairs of rhetoric and of philosophy were 
already being established in the Eastern Empire during the second century? 
Whatever we may think of Augustine’s Confessions, they are assuredly not 
“marked by a naive simplicity” (p. 387). Ammianus does not say that 
Julian ascribed to supernatural agency the explosions that prevented the 
rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusalem (cf. p. 291). It was the Christian 
writers, moreover, who were responsible for spreading stories of super- 
natural intervention. 

The important fact remains, however, that although this book may 
arouse strong disagreement, it should be studied by all serious students of 
the Roman Imperial Age. 

Cornell University. M. L. W. LAISTNER. 


Philo and the Oral Law: The Philonic Interpretation of Biblical Law in 
Relation to the Palestinian Halakah. By SamurL BELKIN, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Hellenistic and Rabbinic Literature, Yeshiva College. [Harvard 
Semitic Series.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 
292. $3.50.) 

An Introduction to Philo Judaeus. By Erwin R. Goonenouen, Professor of 
the History of Religion, Fellow of Jonathan Edwards College, Yale 
University. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 223. 
$2.75.) 

As Belkin justly remarks, the voluminous literature dealing with Philo 

Judaeus pays little attention to Philo, the master of Jewish law: “Philo 
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has been studied with great interest, but Judaeus has been left unnoticed” 
(p. vii). The author, who is equally at home in biblical, rabbinic, and 
Hellenistic literature, is fully equipped to undertake the difficult task of 
examining the question of the extent to which the Halakah or the Oral 
Law of Palestine influenced Alexandrinian Judaism. Examining the Jewish 
legal erudition which Philo manifests in his writings, Belkin reaches the 
conclusion that it is incorrect to draw a sharp demarcation line between 
Alexandrinian and Palestinian Jews; in his judgment they represent two 
groups of Jewry intimately interrelated, Belkin radically disagrees with 
I. Heinemann, who in his Philons griechische und jüdische Bildung denies 
Philo’s familiarity with the Palestinian Halakah. As for the theory pro- 
pounded by Professor Goodenough in his The Jurisprudence of the Jewish 
Courts in Egypt, that Philo’s knowledge of the law was based on the 
decisions of special Jewish courts in Alexandria, Belkin accepts the existence 
of such courts and believes that those decisions which have no parallel in 
Roman and Greek law were based upon Palestinian sources; thus he thinks 
that the Oral Law which originated in Palestine was practiced among the 
Jews of the Diaspora and that Philo was familiar with it. 

By presenting Philo and his writings to the beginner in Philonic studies 
Goodenough fills an obvious gap in the literature on this author, In six short 
chapters Goodenough gives a survey of Philo’s writings and analyzes the 
writer as a political thinker, a Jew, and a philosopher. Of paramount value 
for the beginner is the introductory chapter of the book, entitled “Method”. 
Since Philo is one of the least systematic authors, suggestions of how to find 
one’s way in the intricate labyrinth of his extremely controversial writings 
are appropriate and of great value. Illustrating to what diametrically opposed 
conclusions the students of Philo often come, Goodenough draws a list of 
pointers which might be summarized as follows: First, every student must 
familiarize himself with the original writings of Philo, in which he will 
look in vain for a single and exhaustive discussion of any one problem. 
Second, if the student wishes to find Philo’s ideas on some specific subject, 
he must collect the scattered pertinent passages from all his writings. Third, 
in order to understand the connotations of the Philonic vocabulary an ac- 
quaintance with the world of Jews and Greeks in the Hellenistic Era is 
indispensable. Fourth, perhaps the most difficult task for the student is to 
control the inevitable preconceptions which color his evaluation of Philo; 
even if he succeeds in checking these prejudices, he will hardly draw a 
portrait of Philo acceptable to others. These suggestions might be followed 
with profit not only by the beginner or the general reader but by every 
scholar who embarks upon the perplexing study of Philonic ideas. 

University of Nebraska. MICHAEL GINSBURG. 
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The Passing of the Saint: A Study of a Cultural Type. By Joun M. Mecx- 
yin. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1941. Pp. ix, 205. $2.00.) 
Trus work contains many beautiful pages and not a little scholarship, 

but unfortunately preconceptions and assumptions completely undermine 

and destroy both its goodness and its truth. Christ is not divine, St. Paul’s 
preaching is independent of, and even in contradiction to, Christ’s teachings, 

while St. Augustine’s speculation has no foundation in the Gospel but is a 

fictive creation—the Christian Myth. Then there are contradictions too 

numerous to mention in detail. Thus over several pages the author describes. 
the irreconcilable conflict between life in the cloister and life in the world. 
for the medieval saint, and he then avers later that “the medieval saint 

emancipated himself from the world in order to serve the world” (p. 178). 

St. Francis “pierced the Pauline-Augustinian version of the Christian 

Myth . . . and discovered the real Jesus” (p. 132), but to give coherence 

to his characteristic ideas “we must put back of them the world scheme of 

the great Christian Myth outlined by Augustine in his City of God and 
basic in the thought of the Middle Ages” (p. 140). Much more tragic is the 
author’s lament from preface to epilogue of our secular, selfish, individual- 
istic, modern civilization, while he approves and maintains the causes and 
principles of which our present unhappy world is the inevitable result. 
There is occasional loose use of terms—e.g., worship for veneration, the 
sacrament of the Mass for the sacrifice, etc. Failure to make proper distinc- 
` tions sometimes results in misinterpretation—thus occasion and cause are 

not distinguished in reference to a passage cited from Delehaye (pp. 20-21), 

nor are counsel and precept (p. 186). Many statements throughout the book 

can be seriously challenged. The author asserts that an optimistic view of 
human nature is modern (p. 2). Had he read more of Gilson, he would 
have learned of the Christian optimism of the patristic and medieval periods. 

It is said several times that the civilization of the entire Middle Ages was 

semibarbarous. No enlightened scholar today would attempt to defend such. 

a position. Again, it is stated that “the modern ecclesiastical saint emanci- 

pates himself from the world to serve a church in its efforts to dominate the 

world” (p. 178). Was this the aim of Theresa of Lisieux in her Carmel, the 

curé of Ars in his village parish, or of Mother Cabrini in her hospital? A 

small historical inaccuracy appears on page 115—Abélard had not written 

his Sic et non when he was condemned at Soissons in 1121. Defining the 
saint as the embodiment of the social consciousness of an age, the author 
ends by destroying the meaning of the term. Also this definition enables 
him to create a cultural type saint. Any saint who is not true to type is 
either an ecclesiastical saint or no saint at all. A truer definition would have 
been that the saint is one who loves God wholeheartedly for Himself and his 
fellow men for God. The author recognizes this at one place and truly says: 
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“Love dominated the great Augustinian tradition, but it varied in its expres- 
sion with the ages and personalities of the saints” (p. 111). Outside early 
medieval hagiography there is no “type” saint, for love is manifold in its 
expression, and saint differs from saint over the wide range of human per- 
sonalities. Moreover, love is not limited by time or place, and so the saint 
has not passed but is with us today as always in the long centuries of 
Christendom. 
University of Notre Dame. Puiu S. Moors. 


The Truth about Leif Ericsson and the Greenland Voyages. By Wium B. 
Goopwin. (Boston: Meador Publishing Company. 1941.. Pp. 445. $3.50.) 
Mr. Goodwin has given an ambitious title to his book but to no purpose, 

for it cannot conceal the fact that his work makes no contribution to the 

subject. He starts out by identifying Streamfiord, which he calls the uni- 
versal landfall, as the harbor. of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and in that 
neighborhood he places Leif’s Houses. It does not disturb him that no source 
connects Leif with Streamfiord. This is sufficient to show how carelessly 
and arbitrarily he uses the sources. Having thus identified the various places, 
he takes up the question of Norumbega, which he discusses at length, and 
he adduces twenty “proofs” of its name being derived from Norway; it was 
there that Leif’s Houses were standing—in other words, it was Nova Nor- 
vegia! He thus revives Professor Horsford’s old theory but disagrees with 
him as to the precise location of that elusive city or whatever it was. 
Among the addenda is to be found, however, an article from another pen, 
entitled “Vikings and Turkeys”, which introduces a new “Vinland find” to 

American readers. I may perhaps be permitted here to clear up the matter. 

In the summer of 1939, during restorations in the Cathedral of Sleswick on 

a frieze round a thirteenth century painting of a religious subject, there 

were discovered eight unmistakable pictures of turkeys. This created a sensa- 

tion in the German press. Several historians of art were consulted, and they 
declared that it was “ausgeschlossen” that the frieze could be of a later date 
than the painting itself. The only possible explanation was that this bird, or 

a picture of it, had been brought at that early date to Europe from Vinland, 

and that is assumed in Mr. Goodwin’s book. Dr. Erwin Stresemann, the 

ornithologist, remaining skeptical, started an investigation and as a result 
found that four turkeys had been painted into the frieze in 1891 and the 
rest in 1920! The painter of the first four is still alive and says that he had 
no intention of deceiving but that he honestly thought that the turkey was 

a native of the Old World. It makes a good story—at the expense of the 

historians of art. Would that we could so easily find the perpetrators of the 

various Runic inscriptions which have been “discovered” on this continent 
and of which Mr. Goodwin includes in his book a goodly number of the 
crudest kind. 

Cornell University. HALLDÓR HERMANNSSON. 
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Romanesque Sculpture in Saintonge. By ELIZABETH LAWRENCE MENDELL. 
[Yale Historical Publications, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor.] (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. xvii, 213. $7.00.) 

Trus monograph comprises a brief historical introduction, two chapters 
on the Romanesque chevet and façade in Saintonge, and nine on the sculp- 
ture which adorned them. A good, selected bibliography is appended to the 
text. The illustrations are divided between line-cuts in the text, illustrating 
the ornamental motifs, and the collotype plates at the end. 

These plates, nearly all of ensembles, give no adequate illustration of the 
sculptural details but are an excellent accompaniment to what the reviewer 
found best in the book, viz., the fine treatment on pages 29 ff. (and else- 
where) of the architectural and sculptural complex of the Saintonge facade, 
in which there is not only a clear differentiation of this Romanesque form 
from its congeners in Poitou and-Anjou but a penetrating analysis of the 

-aesthetic objective of these masters of decorative sculpture. “The facade of 
the West is conceived as a monumental screen, the field for a highly de- 
veloped decoration of which the arcade is the keynote and which is basically 

a framework for sculpture.” 

The discussion of ornamental motifs, of subjects, and of forms is prac- 
tically a descriptive catalogue, useful for reference and lightened by many 
illuminating observations. While the author does not attempt to solve the 
knotty problems of the chronology of the Romanesque in Saintonge and 
does not even employ what seems to be a’ valid test for date, namely the 
later substitution of figures parallel to the archivolt instead of those normal 
to the curve, her text contains numerous valuable observations in this sense. 
The squinch seems to have preceded the pendentive in Saintongeais con- 
struction of domes. The usual sequence of registers in the façade is portal- 
story, arcade, gable; when the last is omitted, the square screen shows 
affinity with late Roman city-gates in Gaul (e.g., the Porte S. André at 
Autun). The overlapping figures of archivolts, characteristic of Poitou, occur 
only once in Saintonge (Echillais). Grouped tori occur so often as to be a 
local motif in ornament. The general principle of Saintongeais ornament 
is to keep it integrated with the architecture; the relief is either flat to 
follow surface in a coloristic pattern or bold to underline the volume of 
moldings. 

Altogether, medievalists should be grateful to Mrs. Mendell for this 
sympathetic and useful monograph on a corner of the Romanesque scene 
which hitherto has been very cavalierly treated in our handbooks. Whatever 
is lacking in detail that could not be expected in a book of this brevity can 
be made up by exploring the excellent selection of references collected in 
her bibliographical note (pp. 179 ff.). 

Princeton University. C. R. Morey. 
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Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies. Edited by Ricuarp Hunt and Raymonp 

Kurpansxy. (London: Warburg Institute. 1941. Pp. 149.) 

Tus is Volume I, Number 1 of the new series of studies long announced 
to appear as a supplement to the distinguished Journal also published by the 
Warburg Institute. This first issue was almost completely set up in type at 
the St. Catherine’s Press in Bruges when the Germans invaded Belgium. 
As a result of the unhappy circumstances the issue has had to be reprinted 
in England. The editors have not only done their work with care, attracted 
a distinguished list of contributors, and published studies that advance the 
boundaries of scholarship, but they have also managed, in spite of wartime 
restrictions, to maintain the high standards for paper, printing, and general 
appearance that have distinguished all of the Warburg publications. Seven 
of the nine studies deal with topics of interest to medievalists; the remaining 
two (see 4m. Hist. Rev., XLVII, 191 and 193) add to our knowledge of 
Spinoza and of Leibnitz. In “Anselm and his English Pupils” R. W. South- 
ern shows clearly, in learned fashion, the necessity for reappraising Anselm, 
whose influence waned soon after his death with the growth of a fuller and 
more perfect knowledge of Aristotelian logic. For Prantl to call Anselm 
logisch impotent Southern considers nothing less than brutal, especially so 
when aimed at one who had so much to offer, even if he were somewhat 
ignorant of the refinements of Aristotelian methods. R. W. Hunt, “Alberic 
of Monte Cassino and Reginald of Canterbury”, refuting Haskins and Raby 
and supporting Inguanez and H. M. Willard, claims that the Versus super 
rethoricam of the twelfth century Munich manuscript (Clm. 14784) is “an 
extract from book IV of the Malchus of Reginald”. André Wilmart analyzes 
“Le florilège mixte de Thomas Bekynton” in a study to be completed later. 
It is hoped that the editors have the complete study at hand, for news of 
Wilmart’s death in Paris reached America last summer. V. H. Galbraith 
saves from complete obscurity a London schoolmaster of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in his “John Seward and his Circle”, For many the most significant 
essay in this first number will doubtless be D. A. Gallus’s “Philip the Chan- 
cellor and the De anima ascribed to Robert Grosseteste”. Though Philip’s 
Summa de bono was obviously the pattern for the De anima, the latter 
could not possibly have been written before 1230 at the earliest. Gallus 
argues that at that date Grosseteste was in the heyday of his active career, 
and one cannot imagine so powerful and independent a thinker as the 
author of so mediocre a compilation. Clement C. J. Webb, “Note on Books 
bequeathed by John of Salisbury to the Cathedral Library of Chartres”, iden- 
tified in August, 1936, four books in the Bibliothèque municipale of Char- 
tres that may have belonged to John of Salisbury. These articles, as their 
titles indicate, are all primarily for specialists; yet several should appeal to a 
wider circle of readers than that for which they were planned. 

Princeton University. Gray C. Boyce. 
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Criticism of the Crusade: A Study of Public Opinion and Crusade Propa- 
ganda. By Parmer A. Turoop, Assistant Professor of History, University 

of Michigan. (Amsterdam: N. V. Swets & Zeitlinger. 1940. Pp. xv, 291. 

$3.00.) 

Tue processes by which public opinion developed and expressed itself in 
the Middle Ages must have been slow and ineffective. Nevertheless, on 
matters of such general interest as the crusade the attitude of the upper 
classes did assert itself effectively in the course of time. Popes who promoted 
crusading knew very well that the movement could not succeed without the 
support of general enthusiasm, and during the twelfth century their efforts 
and propaganda made the crusade popular. But in the thirteenth century 
public opinion became indifferent and even definitely hostile, and this 
change, Professor Throop shows conclusively, was the chief reason for the 
failure of the crusading movement. Furthermore, the political power of the 
papacy, which had developed along with, and in great measure from, crusad- 
ing activities, also decayed when the popes were no longer able to rouse 
enthusiasm for the Holy War. 

Pope Gregory X (1271-76), before undertaking to promote the crusade 
which he earnestly desired, undertook a survey “to feel the pulse of public 
opinion”. He requested ecclesiastics to get information by interviews and 
send in reports in the form of memoirs, The four extant memoirs which are 
analyzed in this book reveal rather frankly what contemporaries thought 
and said about the crusade. Professor Throop, however, has not limited his 
survey to these ecclesiastical reports. He has made an extensive survey of lay 
literature, chiefly Old French and Provengal poetry, so that his study may 
be called a historical poll of public opinion on the crusade for a rather 
definite period. He has interviewed, through the medium of the sources, 
representatives of all the classes upon the support of which the crusade de- 
pended, and his survey shows that the people of Christendom were not 
going to save the Holy Land. For this attitude the papacy itself was partly 
responsible, for it had crusaded against heretics and political opponents and 
had made the Holy War an excuse for financial exactions. The failure of 
the crusade of Gregory X was not the end of crusading or of the writing of 
plans and memoirs on the subject, but this excellent study of thirteenth cen- 
tury public opinion shows why there were no more general crusades, The 
old enthusiasm which had sent armies to the Levant had changed into 
doubt and criticism of the idea and of the use which the papacy had made 
of the movement for its own gain. 

Professor Throop has made a most significant contribution to the history 
of the crusade and the papacy. He has also demonstrated the importance of 
more careful and extensive study of public opinion in the past. The book 
should have both an index and a general bibliography, but such additions 
would have put a still greater strain upon the foreign typesetters, whose 
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mistakes could not be corrected by the author because of the blockade. A 
continuation of this study to 1291, which is promised, will be most welcome. 
University of Texas. Freperic Duncacr. 


Early Gild Records of Toulouse. Edited with an Introduction by Sister Mary 
Amarosz Mutuottanp. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. 
Pp. li, 193. $3.00.) 

Tue widening study of the abundant material available to medieval 
scholars from southern France has received a significant addition in this 
work by Sister Mary Ambrose. Thanks to her skillful, scholarly editing the 
entire corpus of the early gild records of Toulouse is now made available 
where only small fragments were previously extant in printed form. These 
records in Latin text, dating from 1270 to 1322, include statutes dealing with 
the gilds of pastry makers, butchers, wax merchants, candlemakers, oil mer- 
chants, wine sellers, weavers, fullers, dyers, dressers of skins, ropemakers, 
tilemakers, carpenters and joiners, bridle makers, dice makers, lumber mer- 
chants, and cutlers. The scope and fullness of the material compares most 
favorably with Etienne Boileau’s Livre des métiers. Why it has not been 
made available to scholars long ago is a mystery. Certainly it will have to 
be considered in any future work done on French medieval gild organiza- 
tion and development. 

The text is accompanied by an extremely full and valuable bibliography 
and by equally full and painstaking indexes, The bibliography is of partic- 
ular value in that it contains a unique list of almost all books and articles 
dealing with industry and economic conditions in twelfth and thirteenth 
century France. Even more valuable is a glossary of the medieval Latin and 
Provencal business terms found in the text. This glossary will fill a longfelt 
need, for which DuCange is not adequate, as anyone is well aware who has 
attempted to use twelfth and thirteenth century Latin documents from the 
Midi. For this glossary all students of Languedoc are indebted to the author. 

It is unfortunate, however, that Sister Mary Ambrose has restricted her 
text so narrowly and has not included Toulousan documents referring to 
gilds earlier than 1270..She mentions some of these in her introduction but 
does not include them in her text. Their inclusion in this present work 
would aid in gathering in one place all information concerning early gilds 
in Toulouse. As it is, this omission seriously hampers any study of the 
origins of gilds in this important Midi metropolis. Furthermore, documents 
which tell of the struggle between the French king and the capitouls of 
Toulouse to control the gilds, also mentioned in her introduction, would 
have enriched the value of the collection if included in the text. 

It is, perhaps, the failure. to include such documents which makes the 
introduction unsatisfactory in some ways. While there is a most clear and 
careful description of the gilds from the technological standpoint, almost 
nothing else is considered. One looks in vain for a discussion of the origins 
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of the gilds, of their relation to the military organizations of the burgesses 
of the town, of their part, if any, in the election of the consuls or capitouls 
of Toulouse and their influence on town government. One finds no probing 
into possible conflict between merchant gilds and artisan gilds or between 
masters and journeymen within the gilds themselves. Information on these 
points would indeed make this work, good as it is, far more valuable to 
scholars. It might also help clear up some of the most perplexing problems 
which confront a historian interested in the long-neglected and important 
towns of southern France. The failure to include such points in the intro- 
duction, however, does not detract from the scholarly nature of Sister Mary 
Ambrose’s work, and it remains a significant contribution to the materials 
which aid us in understanding the economic life of Languedoc in medieval 
times. 
University of South Carolina. ArcHIBALD R. Lewis, 


Valdemar Atterdag: Danmarks Riges Genopretter, skildret i ny historisk 
Belysning efter de samtidige Kilders Beretning. By PETER LUNDBYE. 
(Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard. 1939. Pp. 246.) 

Ir is good to have a new book on Valdemar Atterdag, and it isa pleas- 
ure to review a book which is thoroughly readable, to a degree entertaining, 
and which the author and publisher have made particularly attractive in 
format, type, and brevity. Although Lundbye courts the attention of the 
general reader, he nevertheless hopes to be awarded a favorable judgment 
at the bar of history. In both instances he has succeeded rather well. 

The book tells the story of Valdemar Atterdag, the “Restorer of Den- 
mark”, who long has been conceded a place among Denmark’s most promi- 
nent heroes. In 1340 he fell heir to a title but practically to no kingdom. 
Denmark had sunk to the lowest depth in its history, and all its provinces 
save one were held by foreign intruders. Although only a youth of twenty 
years, he possessed the energy, the cool calculation, and the determination 
to gain a kingdom by any means. In twenty years he wrested Denmark 
from the oppressor, reuniting all her provinces under himself. Had he been 
‘satisfied with these successes, his fame would have been without blemish 
and the evening of his stormy life peaceful. His gains, however, whetted his 
appetite, and he schemed for the establishment of a Danish-Baltic empire. 
The road to imperial greatness was strewn with numerous obstacles—chief 
among these the Hansa towns—proving his undoing. Defeated, by the Hansa 
coalition and overwhelmed by the Baltic situation, his life came to an in- 
‘ glorious end in 1375. 

Lundbye is not wholly successful in his intention, set forth in the sub- 
title, to tell the story of the great king “in new historical light according to 
contemporary accounts”. These accounts are meager, and although he rests 
most of his conclusions upon sources, he nevertheless also leans heavily upon 
secondary accounts, primarily, no doubt, upon Reinhardt’s Valdemar At- 
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terdag og hans Kongegjerning (1880). A more serious indictment, however, 
is the author’s seeming failure to consult many recent accounts, particularly 
those of such noted Swedish scholars as S..Tunberg, S. Engström, G. Carls- 
son, and A. Stille, who throw new light on many Valdemar problems. This 
judgment may seem harsh in view of the fact that Lundbye’s book lacks 
notes and bibliography as well as an index. In spite of certain shortcomings 
_ the book has a very real value. Its failure to be definitive reopens the subject 
for future investigation of Baltic history in the time of the great Valdemar. 
University of California at Los Angeles. Davin K. Byork. 


The Living Chaucer. By Percy Van Dyre Suexty. (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 1940. Pp. vi, 331. $3.00.) l 
InrenneD for “the general reader and lover of poetry more than the 

specialist” (p. v), The Living Chaucer is a critical and not a historical study 

and is concerned more with interpretation than with fact. Shelly views 

Chaucer pretty much from the point of view of the present day and aims to 

“stress his poetry and dwell upon Chaucer as an artist rather than as a 

subject for scholarly research or as an historian and illustrator of his age” 

(p. v). Believing that “scholarship, as distinct from criticism”, does little 

“to attract readers to Chaucer or to reveal his true position as a poet” (pp. 

20, 21), Shelly emphasizes Chaucer’s originality and modernity, sometimes 

at the expense of historical perspective. To state (p. 13) that Chaucer “was 

the first realist in English literature, the first humorist, the first master of 
character portrayal, the first master of dialogue, the first master of pathos, 
the first great narrative poet . . . the first great exponent of verse melody 
and technique”, is perhaps to attract readers, but it is certainly to relinquish 
normal critical standards and to deny the existence of much Old and Middle 

English literature. To contend that the portraits in the general prologue of 

the Canterbury Tales are “not dramatic” (p. 195) but “static” and consist 

of “still-life” (p. 204) is, I think, to ignore much implied conflict and drama 
obvious to Chaucer’s contemporaries. One further example must suffice. 

After disparaging the study of “sources” and after minimizing the influence 

of Boccaccio on Chaucer, Shelly discusses “Chaucer and the Renaissance” 

and praises him for his extensive use of classical story—‘“a Renaissance 
thing” (p. 184)—for his fresh and joyous use of it, and for the sensuous 
quality in his poetry. Here we are told (pp. 192-93) that “Like Boccaccio, 
he was ‘unburdened by asceticism’ ” and so forth, with no further hint that 
in “Renaissance” qualities the author of the Teseida may most have stimu- 

Jated Chaucer’s artistic development. 

Despite a tendency to neglect medieval Pakini this study succeeds 
in presenting Chaucer as a growing artist and a “living” personality. In 
writing “On Chaucers Borrowings” Shelly emphasizes not the poet’s 
“debts” but what Chaucer did to his sources and “his power of giving to 
matter borrowed from another a heightened beauty and intensity” (pp. 103- 
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104). In discussing “The Development of *Chaucer’s Art” he stresses the 
poet’s originality. and suggests (p. 41) that his triumphs “were the result of 
his native powers and temperament, of more or less consciously formed 
artistic perceptions :and ideals, and of a constant searching and experiment- 
ing calculated to satisfy these”, Here and in the chapters on particular works 
there gradually evolves a portrait of the artist and man. Shelly is generous 
in his quotations from Chaucer and in his citations from other critics; his 
discussion of Arnold’s strictures is a well-handled defense of Chaucer. All 
told, this is a valuable and stimulating book, even for the specialist; but the 
specialist may sometimes wonder whether the general reader will not re- 
ceive certain misconceptions along with the predominantly sound com- 
mentary and interpretation. 
Queens College. Rosert A. Pratr. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Christian Mysticism in the Elizabethan Age, with its Background in Mysti- 
cal Methodology. By JoszpH B. Corkins. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 251. $3.25.) 

Ir the Elizabethan Age has sometimes been regarded. as contributing 
little to the literature of Christian mysticism, this book by Father Collins 
will leave little excuse for such an error, and yet Christian Mysticism in 
the Elizabethan Age has not, perhaps, covered the whole field. It makes no 
pretense of having done so. As laymen we would not state our views too 
rashly, and yet it is only frankness to say that most true, sincere, aspiring 
Christianity had in it then, and still has in it, the essential elements of what 
is here described as Christian mysticism. 

The English mystics studied are the sonneteers Barnabe Barnes, Henry 
Constable, and Henry Lok; a group of poets mystical in spirit and yet not 
in complete conformity with traditional Christian mysticism, Alexander 
Hume, Sir John Davies, Henry Walpole, Gervase Markham, Robert Parsons 
(not a poet), John Davies of Hereford, Thomas Lodge, and Philip Howard, 
earl of Arundel and Surrey; and finally a group whose works show the “full 
methodology” of Christian mysticism, Robert Southwell, Nicholas Breton, 
and Edmund Spenser. Let it be said that the author is exactly right in his 
discriminations, that he is learned, careful, moderate, and perspicacious; but 
one nevertheless presumes to ask if there are not more. 

Colet and More planted abundant seeds of Neoplatonic Christianity in 
England. Father Collins himself shows how full was the medieval tradition 
of the same thing. Did these seeds planted by Colet and More die in such 
numbers that only such relatively small traces can be found? Is it not rather 
possible that purification, enlightenment, and unification with God lived on 
as ideals in the intense religious feelings of common men and found voice 
in Puritan writers and preachers? This would be a different strain of Chris- 
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tian mysticism from that which came in through the influence of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena, Luis de Granada, and St. John of the Cross. Is it not likely 
that Puritan preachers and hymn writers have in them many mystical ele- _ 
ments? The author is disposed to deny that there is any mysticism in Calvin. 
He is well able to pronounce judgment on this point, but, after all, the 
English Established Church was Calvinistic in its theology throughout the 
sixteenth century. 

Father Collins’s book is in two parts, the first called “The Method of 
Mysticism”, the second, “Christian Mysticism in Native English Writers”. 
He writes well and has a gift of clarity. He has, by the thoroughness and 
simplicity of his exposition of Christian mysticism, conferred a great debt 
on us all. The second part, in which alone the reviewer is able to find the 
least fault, is full of surprises and revelations; as, for example, when one 
perceives in Thomas Lodge and Sir John Davies the mystical point of view; 
Breton turns out to have been a full-fledged mystic; and Spenser not only 
comprehended Christian mysticism but gave to it the most beautiful poetic 
expression it achieved. The first book of the Faerie Queene, culminating in 
the great tenth canto, is enriched by Father Collins’s investigations, and the 
Four Hymns are unified and made more intelligible by his treatment. It 
may be said, in general, that the author’s discrimination between the vague 
Neoplatonism of the English Renaissance and the more formal features of 
Christian mysticism is of very great value in the elucidation of sixteenth 
century ideology. 

Stanford University. Harptn Crate. 


The Works of Gerrard Winstanley, with an Appendix of Documents relat- 
ing to the Digger Movement. Edited with an Introduction by Grorce H. 
Sainz, Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 1941. Pp. 686. $5.00.) 

FascrnaTIne, quaint, and English as the weather is the tale of that hand- 
ful of men who called themselves Diggers and who, under the intellectual 
and spiritual guidance of Gerrard Winstanley, on an April day in 1649 
began to till the soil of St. George’s Hill in Surrey without bothering to 
acquire title to it. This little group of men in their own time and Jater have 
inspired an interest out of all proportion to their numbers or importance. 
They have been adopted and claimed by single taxers, socialists, and com- 
munists. Mr. George H. Sabine now issues a reprint of Gerrard Winstanley’s 
voluminous writings with an admirable introduction. He abstracts three of 
Winstanley’s earliest tracts yet requires five hundred pages to reprint his 
remaining works. He adds some sixty-five additional pages of other tracts 
connected with the movement. 

Mr. Sabine’s introduction. in which he undertakes to fit Winstanley into 
the proper historical perspective of his day, is thoughtful and provocative of 
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thought. Winstanley was a native of Lancashire, probably born in 1609. 
He had been in the cloth trade in London and had gone bankrupt, appar- 
ently drawing from his experiences a disgust for competitive business and 
an enthusiasm for regulation as practiced by the London companies. He 
had been a Baptist, perhaps a lay preacher, and then had evolved out of even 
such loosely organized religion into the seeker and the mystic, enamored 
of human brotherhood, Adopting the Leveller idea that the Civil War was 
a crusade to which parliament had summoned the English people against 
“Norman tyranny”—not merely represented by the king but also by the 
vested interests of lawyers, priests, and lords of manors, he finally fell on 
the idea of the common right to unused land. 

From this point his communist system evolved. Resting in theory on 
popular suffrage, it necessarily involved, as he saw, regulation of produc- 
tion and of exchange, penalties against idleness, even a controlled system of 
public information that would naturally have lent itself to the purposes of 
a propaganda bureau. 

Mr. Sabine naturally contrasts Winstanley’s ideology with that of John 
Lilburne and the political Levellers. It is true that in the earlier stages of 
their intellectual development they did not trammel the power of the parlia- 
ment which, they hoped, would abolish the “Norman tyranny”. But regard- 
ing it as potentially autocratic and oppressive, they demanded sharper and 
sharper restrictions on all governmental powers, building up constitutional 
sanctions to guard the natural liberty of the individual in matters of con- 
science and economic freedom. They became in the end essentially Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats and constitutionalists, Winstanley himself ended by devis- 
ing a commonwealth which Joseph Stalin might well have accepted for the 
Soviets. 

University of Illinois. T. C. Pass. 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England: Attainment of the 
Theory and Accommodations in Thought and Institutions (1640-1660). 
By W. K. Jorpan, Associate Professor of History in the University of 
Chicago. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. Pp. 499. $5.00.) 
Tuts volume of Professor Jordan’s monumental work, complementing 

Volume III, deals with lay thought and the attitude of Anglican and Roman 

Catholic groups toward toleration during the years 1640-60. A final chapter 

summarizes and analyzes his whole study of toleration from Elizabethan 

times to the Restoration. 

The author’s discussion of lay thought is, as it has been throughout his 
whole history of toleration, most sympathetic and informative. Indeed, in 
this field lies his great contribution to the history of ideas. His ability to 
escape the tyranny of the quotation mark and yet clearly to present the ideas 
of these seventeenth century thinkers in integrated, lucid exposition is best 
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seen in his study of Milton’s prose and poetry, and the sections on Francis 
Osborne and Henry Robinson further indicate with what skill the author 
can present readable analyses of ideas. 

The way in which the advocates of toleration have been classified, how- 
ever, lacks the precision of the other volumes. Should not the thought of 
Peter Sterry, who was an Independent minister, have been discussed in the 
third volume? The Cambridge Platonists, quite obviously, should have been 
included in the Anglican group, for all of them, except two who died in the 
1650's, conformed.-after:the. Restoration.Bishop. George Rust, too, belongs 
with the Anglicans; while Daniel Featley, who sat in the Westminster As- 
sembly, certainly was not an “Anglican extremist”. Indeed, throughout his 
discussion of Anglicanism the author falls short of the high standard set by 
the other chapters in this volume. In the section on the Anglican extremists, 
where he rather intolerantly criticizes the Anglo-Catholics for failing to de- 
fend their policies, he overlooks the fact that the leaders had been arbitrarily 
imprisoned, along with many other clergy who dared to defend church and 
king: for if the bishops had chastised with whips, the Long Parliament 
chastised with scorpions. Furthermore, the fact that it was moderates such 
as Hall and Hammond who defended episcopacy is significant of the real . 
strength of Anglicanism. 

It must be questioned whether toleration had as strong a hold on Eng- 
lish thought as Professor Jordan maintains. Even if it were true, as he 
‘declares, that the lay mind recognized the futility of persecution, it does not 
therefore follow that it was prepared to recognize the necessity of toleration. 
Very few liberal thinkers advocated complete liberty of conscience. Further- 
more, after the Restoration it was parliament, not the convocations, which 
drew up the Clarendon Code; and when Professor Jordan tends to blame 
the bishops with their “vicious councils of revenge” for the harrying of 
Nonconformists, he overlooks the part played by the justices of the peace 
and the sheriffs. It is, indeed, doubtful whether the sects were after all more 
tolerant than the Anglican Church. There were individuals in all groups 
who advocated toleration, but not even the Baptists were prepared as a sect 
to favor liberty of conscience for all. The only group which definitely advo- 
cated toleration was the Society of Friends, which Professor Jordan has 
omitted, possibly because it made its contribution to the history of toleration 
in the Restoration period. 

The author’s thesis that the theory of toleration had been completely 
stated by 1660 is more than proven in this volume and the previous ones. 
All the arguments for it had been elaborated, all the arguments against it 
refuted. Carlyle, it will be recalled, in his introduction to Cromwell’s Letters 
and Speeches \amented that scholars had made so little use of the sermons 
and pamphlets written in this period. Professor Jordan’s masterly use of this 
material would have delighted Carlyle and have shown him that the his- 
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_ torian need not be a Dry-as-Dust, that from these pamphlets could be writ- 
ten an inspiring history of man’s triumph over bigotry. 
Providence, Rhode Island. Eruyn Witurams Kirsy. 


Essays in Modern English History in Honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 404. $3.50.) 
Reviewing Fesischriften is never a simple task, and the essays dedicated 

to Professor Abbott present more than the usual difficulties. The first essay 

is set, innocuously enough, in London; but the authors soon whisk the 
reader across the Atlantic to Nova Scotia, down the coast through Maine, 

Massachusetts, and Rhode Island to New York, then with a great bound to 

India to Madras, and back again through the English countryside to Lon- 

don. The essays span the two hundred years between the Puritan Revolu- 

tion and the great Peel administration. Political, social, religious, military, 
maritime, colonial, and imperial history all find a place among the papers. 

There are in the volume formal chronological narratives, analytical discus- 

sions, studies of major social forces through examination of their impact in 

a limited arena, a social cross section of a frontier community, and an in- 

` formal historiographic sketch. Some of the papers would hardly merit pub- 

lication in a local archaeological journal, others are substantial studies, and 

a few are excellent. Three deserve special notice, 

Robert Walcott has made an important contribution to the analysis of 
political groups in the Stuart and Hanoverian parliaments. In the old days ` 
historians started out with two handy gadgets called “Whig principles” and 
“Tory principles”. It was easy, if one forebore minute scrutiny of available 
evidence, to attribute all major political events after 1680 to the conflict be- 
tween these principles. The historians found even in the events of the half 
century preceding the Popish Plot a chain of political skirmishes between 
Roundhead proto-Whigs and Royalist proto-Tories. On closer examination, 
however, the explanation of more than a hundred years of political history 
in terms of the conflicting principles of two political parties developed symp- 
toms of acute Ptolemaism. So that the explanation might fit the facts it was 
necessary to add series after series of apologetic epicycles to account for the 
curious deviations of many Whigs from Whig principles and many Tories 
from Tory principles. Of late, historians, renouncing “principle” for that 
ubiquitous eighteenth century political fact, the “interest”, have partly re- 
mapped the early history of English parties. Mr. Walcott’s work on the 
reign of William III breaks down the two quasi-mythical parties into a 
fluctuating aggregate of interests in which the shackle of gold and the tie 
of blood played as important a role as the bond of principle. “Court or 
Country?” was as pertinent a query as “Whig or Tory?” in William’s day; 
the dour Dutchman himself was the most effective individual in English 
political life; and men still thought of parliament and politics in terms of 
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Charles I and John Hampden rather than in terms of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli. 

The essays of Mr. Lower and Mr. Kirby both deal with laws enshrining 
special privileges doomed to destruction in nineteenth century England. 
Where Mr. Kirby ends his story of the game law reform, Mr. Lower takes 
up the tale of the attack on the timber duties. Their strikingly similar 
method Mr. Lower handles well, Mr. Kirby with consummate skill. In the 
annals of the nineteenth century the game laws do not loom large. Yet 
episodes insignificant in the history men make may be of first importance 
for the history men write. Subterranean forces, hard to discover in affairs of 
great moment, come to the surface with explosive violence in some trivial 
episode such as the divorce of Queen Caroline or the reform of the game 
laws. With almost surgical precision Mr. Kirby cuts clear the inner meaning 
of the fight over those game laws “that were the reward ... which came” 
to the country gentleman “with the responsibilities of government”. He 
tells us of pheasant and hare and fox, of spring gun and battue, of squire 
and poulterer and poacher; but in the background he lets us hear the whizz 
of the “silver bullet” of the urban middle class destroying both the game 
and the old game laws. We hear, too, the whine and clatter of the great 
mills making with steam and machinery the “silver bullet” that would 
shortly conquer the class that made the game laws, changing the face of 
England as it conquered. 

The essays dedicated to Professor Abbott are Hindoo in subject and 
quality. Yet they ‘are singularly appropriate to the man to’ whom they are 
inscribed. The first question that Professor Abbott asked the generations of 
young men who passed through his seminar was, “What do you want to 
do?” The student was not bullied or coaxed into working. If he wanted to 
sneak by, he could. He made his own mistakes, and in one case at least he 
made them by the dozens. He had to get over the hard and slippery places 
in scholarship on his own power; he was not pulled and hauled over. He 
was treated as a person, not as an object which might sooner or later bring 
credit to its fabricator. In time he found his own level. Consequently Profes- 
sor Abbott has never had a group of disciples shining in the reflected glory 
of the master. There is no Abbott school of historians. Those who have 
worked with him stand on their own merit or fall by their own defects. 
Although there are no “Abbott men”, a student who has worked with 
Professor Abbott is—bad, mediocre, or good—his own man. That should 
be enough. 

Queens College. J. H. Hexrer. 


Robespierre and the Fourth Estate. By Raren Korncorv. Introduction by 
Crans Brinton. (New Mork: Modern Age Books, 1941. Pp. xxii, 417. 


$3.75.) 
We have here a biography by a gifted literary man, who has been many 
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things in life from insurance agent and hotel clerk to cowboy and truck 
farmer before settling down as a successful writer. This is not said to belittle 
him; no-one whose books have been translated into so many languages could 
regard his achievements with other than pardonable pride. The academic 
background, however, is missing, both for better and for worse. The book 
is charmingly and vividly written and is based on considerable delving in 
the sources, though it seems absurd to include Plato merely because he is 
supposed to have influenced Rousseau, who in turn influenced Robespierre. 
Who influenced Plato? For that matter, the bibliography is poorly arranged, 
primary and secondary material jostling each other as each happens to come 
in the alphabet. But the author, who is a frank partisan of Robespierre, has 
given a lively and stirring narrative, which, as they say, reads like a novel. 
The only trouble is that it reads too much like a novel. It is to be equated 
with the works of Ludwig and Zweig rather than with those of Mathiez 
and the two volumes by Thompson, the best and most authoritative account 
with which I am familiar. 

Mr. Korngold makes much legitimate use of conjecture. After all, every 
biography calls for sympathetic exercise of historical imagination. But he 
goes much too far in this. On the night of the gth Thermidor, Robespierre 
wanted to go before the Revolutionary Tribunal, the author hazards, “He 
thought of Marat, paraded through the city on the’ shoulders of his friends, 
to the plaudits of the multitude, after his acquittal. He thought of him 
carried in triumph back to the Convention, of the fact that his indictment 
had proved but the prelude to the fall of his enemies” (p. 373). Maybe; 
-it sounds plausible, but the old hypothesis of hesitation due to an over- 
scrupulous sense of legality is equally so. His inmost reflections earlier on 
the gth Thermidor are equally clear to his biographer. “He must have 
thought of his encounters with the Gironde, of the day when Louvet had 
challenged him” (p. 361) is merely the first of a series of “must have 
thoughts”. On the road to the guillotine “he remembered that it was he 
who had tried to stop the nation from going to war .. . and remembering 
this, he felt justified in his conscience and merely shrugged his shoulders” 
(p. 393). Robespierre may have thought of all this, or his reflections may 
have been entirely different; it is not given to us to know. 

Again, Mr. Korngold shows his lack of professional training when he 
cites “the authority of Taine” to uphold a statement about the income of the 
peasantry (p. 42), oblivious of the fact that since Aulard’s essay Taine’s 
statistics are no longer considered trustworthy. The exploits of Théroigne 
de Méricourt on October 5 and Robespierre’s supposed love of Danton are 
doubtful at least; Napoleon, according to Chuquet, was librarian and secre- 
tary, but never president, of a Jacobin club. 

Yet there are some real contributions to history, such as the ingenious 
defense of the 22nd Prairial and the very reasonable theory that on the night 
of the gth Thermidor the Commune was not frightened but overconfident. 
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The two main theses of the book are Robespierre’s love of the people and 
his relative moderation. Of these there is small doubt, and, criticism aside, 
Mr. Korngold has done his share in establishing them. 

Goucher College. Eucene N. Curts. 


Italy in the Making, January 1st, 1848, to November 16th, 1848. By G. F-H. 
and J. BerKzLeY. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1940. Pp, xxvii, 489. $6.00.) 

Tuts is the third volume in a series in which the authors are presenting 
the most detailed history of the Risorgimento that has been written in Eng- 
lish. It is much the most valuable of the three. On the small scale here 
adopted—eleven months to a volume—their tendency to schematize and 
simplify, criticized in previous reviews (4m. Hist. Rev, XXXVI, 749, 
XLII, 326) is less obtrusive and damaging, and the preoccupation of the 
authors with the task of getting things fairly and accurately stated produces 
excellent results. Their description of the campaign and battles in the north, 
written with the aid of military experts and a personal knowledge of the 
terrain, is, for the lay reader, the best I have seen. With the help of an im- 
portant document hitherto unused they have also achieved a fine success in 
handling the critical and difficult question of the pope’s allocution of April 
29, 1848. Their treatment of Pius IX throughout i is a masterpiece of careful 
study and sympathetic insight. 

The authors had to deal with a vast welter of testimony produced in 
the heat of partisanship raised to fever pitch by the enthusiasms and anxie- 
ties of a crisis. This fever has not died out of the secondary works by 
Italians, on which the authors have had to rely in large part, seeking addi- 
tions and corrections in the dispatches of foreign representatives in Italy 
who were eyewitnesses. The distinctive contribution of the book is its fair- 
ness to the points of view of all concerned, its reconciliation of mistaken 
oppositions in the light of history. 

Even on such a small scale the authors have felt certain exclusions and 
repressions to be necessary. For Venice they refer the reader to Trevelyan’s 
Manin, and for the relations of the Italian states with France and Great 
Britain, which they treat all too briefly, they might have referred him to 
A. J. P. Taylor’s The Italian Problem in European Diplomacy, 1847-1849. 
The high lights are given to Pius IX and Charles Albert, with enough atten- 
tion to Naples and Ferdinand II to correct the black legend about their role 
created by the exasperated patriotism of the rest of Italy. 

Since so much reliance must be placed on secondary authorities in a 
. work of this nature, critical notes on them in the bibliographies would be 
welcome to the lay reader. 

Johns Hopkins University. Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 
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Adolphe Crémieux: A Biography. By S. Posenzr. Translated from the 
French by Eucens Goror. (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 1940. Pp. x, 283. $2.50.) 

Ir is appropriate that the English translation of the biography of Adolphe 
Crémieux should appear at this turning point in the history of the French 
Republic. Crémieux was one of the leading parliamentarians of the Left in 
France, his life extending from the end of the first French Republic to the 
triumph of the Third Republic. As one contemporary said of him, he was 
a “Moses who has walked from Sinai to Sinai”. A passionate defender at 
the bar of the cause of freedom of the press, member of the chamber of 
deputies under Louis’ Philippe, minister of justice in the revolutionary 
government of 1848, the center of the Left opposition under Napoleon III, 
and a leading member of the delegation to Tours in 1870, Crémieux repre- 
sented the best of the radical revolutionary tradition in France. He was, 
however, also significant as a Jew. He was, as Posener calls him, “the most 
brilliant representative of the first generation of Jews born in France after 
their emancipation, the prototype and promoter of Jewish progress in 
France”. As a Jew he worked for the abolition of the special more judaico 
required of Jews, prepared the plan for the organization of the Jewish com- 
munity in France, took a leading part in the notorious Damascus affair of 
1840, drafted the law for the naturalization of the Algerian Jews in 1871, 
and was one of the moving spirits in the organization of the famous Alli- 
ance isradlite universelle. 

The work under review is apparently an abridged version of the author’s 
more detailed two-volume biography which was published in Paris in 1933- 
34. (It is unfortunate, from a scholarly point of view, that the published 
French text was not used for the English version.) Many factual details and 
quotations which help to make the figure of Crémieux stand out more vividly 
and which also help the reader to understand the political philosophy of 
Crémieux as well as his views on Jews and Judaism are here omitted. This 
accounts for the incongruity between the rather sketchy character of the 
English version and the very detailed and elaborate bibliography which is 
taken over completely from the French edition. From the standpoint of 
Crémieux’s place in Jewish history it would have been very helpful had the 
author given us more material concerning the Jewish background of Cré- 
mieux. It would have given us a clearer understanding of how a French 
Jew, born in 1796, immediately following emancipation in France and at a 
time when Jews in the rest of Europe were still living under civil disabilities, 
could rise to such a high position in the political life of his country. Never- 
theless, the book is a distinct contribution to Jewish history as well as to 
the history of France. In an address to the London Association for the 
Abolition of Negro Slavery in 1840 Crémieux declared: “Gentlemen, all 
the liberties are sisters, and all persecutions walk hand in hand. Persecute, 
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and you create slaves; proclaim equality for all and you create citizens” 
(p. 107). These ideals, the mainspring of Crémieux’s political philosophy, 
are as meaningful today as when spoken in 1840. 

Queens College. Koppet S. Pinson. 


Theodore Herzl: A Biography. By Arex Bern. Translated from the German 
by Maurice Samu. (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica. 1940. Pp. 545. $3.00.) 

Bern made his mark, in scholarly writings published in German, as the 
biographer of the founder of the movement for a Jewish state in Palestine. 
This English edition is adapted for a wider reading public from a more 
detailed two-volume work (1934), and the bibliography lists a dozen articles 
on Herzl by the author written in the interim. Bein’s distinctive contribu- 
tion lies in his use of important archives and private papers in Jerusalem 
and in Europe, thereby filling in numerous lacunae in Herzl’s career. The 
biographer’s attitude toward his subject dangerously approaches an adora- 
tion such as scholarly writers of the present generation will rarely profess. 
Between the fall of Jerusalem, his epilogue asserts, and the emergence of 
Herzl “there was no Jewish history in the real sense of that word... it was 
only with and through Herzl that the Jewish people entered again as an 
active factor into world history” (p. 508). The reader who comes to this 
biography with some knowledge of medieval and modern history may 
wonder whether the learned biographers of other nationalist leaders would 
venture such opinions. 

The account of Herzl’s youth indicates that he was not indifferent to 
the Jewish question in that period. Before he developed a nationalistic, terri- 
torial program as a cure for anti-Semitism, the young writer considered 
socialism as the only feasible solution. His abandonment of this viewpoint 
following the Dreyfus affair was so complete that in his later interviews 
with Von Bülow and Wilhelm II his “favorite argument” was the thesis 
that Zionism would divert the Jews from the socialist movement, że., from 
the Social Democratic party. Thus the change which Bein characterizes as 
Herzl’s “awakening” may be more significantly described as his loss of 
faith in the future of democracy through socialism. In common with the 
Russian Zionists, Herzl assumed that the German and Russian empires were 
` to endure indefinitely. Hence only an independent state could make the 
Jews “free men on their own soil”. With a fascinating disregard of the type 
of machinations in which he became involved and yet with a courage and 
sincerity beyond reproach Herzl pursued that goal. 

Quoting liberally from Herz]’s diary while giving the gist of his public 
writings and addresses together with that of the polemics of his opponents, 
Bein witnesses the proceedings as an awe-stricken spectator. He knows his 
hero’s foibles but never suspects their psychological implications; Herzl was 
subject to delusions of grandeur, and there are suggestions of a mother 
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fixation. No one can question the importance of the role played by Herzl, 
but a more detached future biographer may question his political acumen 
and insight, which seem to have ranked considerably below the level of 
his literary talent. 

New York City. Josua Srarr. 


Great Britain under Protection. By Freprric Benuam, Sir Ernest Cassel 
Reader in Commerce in the University of London. [Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History, James 
T. Shotwell, Director; Commercial and Tariff History, Michael T. 
Florinsky, Editor.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. xvi, 
271. $2.50.) 

Tue abandonment of free trade and economic liberalism by Great Britain 
constitutes one of the outstanding events in the economic history of the last 
hundred years. In Great Britain under Protection Professor Benham per- 
forms a useful service for the lay reader in describing in broad outline this 
crucial development in world economic disintegration, the prelude to the 
` second World War. 

The scope of the study is indicated by the following chapter headings: 
“Great Britain under Free Trade”, “The British Tariff”, “Other Forms of 
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Protection”, “Imperial Preference”, “Trade Agreements”, “Monetary Policy”, 
“Iron and Steel”, “Agriculture”, “Economic Recovery”, and “Conclusions”. 
Each of the chapters contains brief and somewhat sketchy historical material 
to provide background for the reader. The author’s main objective, how- 
ever, has been to describe the myriad of interventionist techniques adopted 
by the British government, In each instance the controls resorted to are 
evaluated from the standpoint of the economic area directly affected as well 
as the national economy. In this way the amazing growth of economic na- 
tionalism in Britain is impressively hammered home. The tragic story of 
Britain’s blows to world trade in the form of agricultural protectionism, 
encouragement of industrial monopolies, depreciation and deliberate under- 
valuation of the pound sterling, trade-restricting imperial preference, the 
closed door in colonial areas, and other economic policies is interestingly 
told. The negotiations between the Federation of British Industries and the 
German Reichsgruppe Industrie in the spring of 1939, for a division of world 
markets and price agreements on competitive products, fit neatly into this 
elaborate system of interventionism. 

In several places the author might have phrased his argument somewhat 
more accurately. For example, the statement appears on page 130 that Great 
Britain obtained most-favored-nation treatment in her trade agreements 
with foreign countries. This would be more accurately stated by writing 
that she obtained preferential treatment from such countries in the form of 
preferential exchange allotments, preferential quotas, trade-diverting pur- . 
chase agreements, and unpublished discriminatory concessions of various 
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types. Professor Benham might also have pointed up more sharply the real 
significance to world economic stability of the five principal features of 
British economic nationalism: British sterling depreciation, the adoption of 
protectionism, reciprocal imperial preference, trade-diverting bilateral trade 
agreements, and discriminatory clearing and payments agreements. 

Professor Benham has maintained a fine standard of objectivity in his 
study and has not hesitated to criticize Britain’s prewar external economic 
policies. His value-judgments stem from the British body of economic 
thought elaborated and refined by. Smith, Ricardo, Marshall, and others. In 
these days of widespread popularity of neomercantilistic doctrines even 
among professional economists, the reviewer finds this steadfast adherence 
to liberal international trade principles refreshing. Britain sought a national 
solution to a world problem and, in Professor Benham’s and the reviewer’s 
opinion, failed. The principal result was to intensify economic isolationism 
throughout the world. The other lesson to be derived from the British ex- 
perience is that it is inaccurate to assume that a liberal world trading system 
will necessarily be supported by a victorious Britain, although, paradoxi- 
cally, such a victory offers the only chance of a return to freer international 
trade and equality of economic treatment between nations. 


Washington, D. C. Henry J. Tasca. 


Czechoslovakia: Twenty Years of Independence. Edited by Roser J. 
Kerner, Professor of Modern European History, University of Cali- 
fornia. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1940. 
Pp. xxi, 504. $5.00.) 

THE position of Czechoslovakia in postwar Europe and the implications 
of her destruction at Munich and in March, 1939, were probably better 
understood in the United States than in any other country with the excep- 
tion of Czechoslovakia herself. The appearance of this posthumous volume 
is a timely one. The liberation of the Czechs figures once again among the 
peace terms of Great Britain and her allies, and as Professor James T. Shot- 
well remarks in the final passage of the book, the great experiment of 
Czechoslovak independence would be lost to the world only if Europe itself 
were lost. 

With two exceptions all the contributions were written by American 
scholars. The chief problem the editor confronted was how to bring into 
line twenty essays on subjects as varied as are the scholarly interests of their 
authors. In a collective work such as this some contributions are bound to 
be superior to others, and the unifying factor is to be sought in the subject 
matter itself. Of the two English writers Wickham Steed contributes a 
chapter on Hitlerism, and Gerald Druce one on the much-neglected topic 
of Czech contribution to science. Steed’s article should appeal to those seek- 
ing some light on the circumstances under which the humanitarian world, 
as represented by Masaryk, gave way to the world heralded by Hitler. Each 
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of the two men was inspired by an entirely opposed set of ideas whose 
inner logic drove them into an open conflict. Professor Bernadotte Schmitt 
gives a concise analysis of the diplomatic struggle behind the Czechoslovak 
crisis. Although many details have to be left unsettled until authoritative 
documents are available, the accuracy of his assumptions is likely to pass 
the test. As to the soundness or unsoundness of the calculations which led 
to the acceptance by the Czechs of the Anglo-French plan, the fateful fore- 
runner of the Munich dictate, opinions are bound to vary. 

The independence of Czechoslovakia between the last two world wars 
was grounded deep in the historical past of her people. Professors S. Harri- 
son Thomson and Robert J. Kerner divide between them the task of telling 
the story of the Czechoslovaks from the inception oftheir nationhood down 
to the Peace Conference. Both historians had the inestimable advantage of 
being able to draw on the original Czech sources. Herbert A. Miller brings 
out some little-known details concerning Masaryk’s work in the United 
States in 1918. In searching the historical roots of Czech democracy Hans 
Kohn observes that the Czechs were the only people east of the Rhine whose 
sociological foundation was strengthened by a philosophy of democracy, 
based upon an interpretation of Czech history and pervading the whole of 
Czech education, thus becoming part of the mental and moral inheritance 
of the nation. The two chapters by Malbone W. Graham on the Czecho- 
slovak constitution and politics contain a wealth of information of partic- 
ular interest to the students of comparative government. The emphasis 
placed by the young republic on legality, uniform citizenship, social equali- 
tarianism, and racial tolerance is well brought out. It is dealt with more 
specifically in Professor Joseph Roucek’s treatment of the minority issue and 
also in Oscar Jaszi’s survey of the problem of sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. 

On the economic side of the record, there are a chapter by Brackett 
Lewis on social legislation, one of the most advanced systems in postwar 
Europe, an account of the Czechoslovak economic position by Gerhard 
Schacher, and one by Lucy E. Textor on the all-important agrarian re- 
forms. Within the limits of this review we cannot do more than enumerate 
the remaining chapters: “Humanitarian Progress”, by H. A. Miller, “The 
Religious Situation”, by Matthew Spinka, “Education in Democracy”, by 
Francis H. Stuerm, “Czechoslovak Art”, by Jaroslav E. Vojan, “Foreign 
Policy”, by Felix John Vondracek, and “The Little and the Balkan Entente”, 
by Harry Nicholson Howard. Professor Howard also adds a valuable 
chronology from 500 3.c. to the recognition by Great Britain of the exiled 
Czechoslovak government on July 21, 1940, The volume serves well the 
purpose of “an honest, unprejudiced, and frank appraisal of the important 
contribution which the Czechoslovak nation made to the history of our 
time in the two short decades of independence which fate bestowed upon it”. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. Joser Hanč. 
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War and Peace in Soviet Diplomacy. By T. A. Taracouzio. [Bureau of 
International Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College. ] 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. x, 354. $4.00.) 

In these troubled times, when Western democracy finds itself in open 
conflict with aggressive totalitarianism, the thought-provoking and enlight- 
ening book by Mr. Taracouzio, librarian of the Slavic Collection of Harvard 
University Law Library, is particularly welcome since it reveals the true face 
of Bolshevism, the greatest challenge to Christian civilization. 

In a careful analysis of both the theory and practice of the Bolsheviks, 
Mr. Taracouzio shows that their attitude toward war is that of Clausewitz, 
sanctioned by Lenin, that. “war is a continuation of the same policies by 
using other, namely, forcible means”, and subsequently endorsed by the 
Sixth Congress of the Communist International in 1928 (p. 27). 

Skillfully and convincingly Mr. Taracouzio points out next that there 
are three and not two opposing ideologies in the world today—Christian 
democracy, racial totalitarianism, and Marxian universalism. He finds that 
to the non-totalitarian world, resting on the foundations of Christianity, 
recognizing the individual’s natural rights, subscribing to a voluntary con- 
tractual bond between man and the state, and believing in common in the 
negation of war, “world peace is Pax Gentium—a political arrangement 
regulated by a benevolent compromise among the elements constituting the 
community of men and the family of nations” (p. 292). 

While this concept is reminiscent of the ancient Greek efforts, the totali- 
tarian peace is a modern version of the tranquility imposed upon the world 
by the legions of ancient Rome. To National Socialism “the ultimate world 
peace is Pax Germanica—a blood relationship regulated by the forcible sub- 
mission of the non-Germanic elements of the community of men and the 
family of the non-Germanic races to the unilateral, uncompromising and 
autocratic will of the chosen race” (p. 293). 

To the Marxists world peace is Pax Communa—a materialistic nirvana 
in which man will live in a community of the human species utterly obliv- 
ious of such notions as social or economic classes, nations or sovereign states, 
a sort of “communal twilight in perpetual motion and regulated neither 
from within by benevolent compromise among the different social strata 
composing human society, nor from without by the forcible control of one 
of these factions over the others” (p. 293). 

Notwithstanding the high merit of the book Mr. Taracouzio, not being 
a historian, has permitted the creeping in of a few historical slips. On page 
60 he speaks of Russia in April, 1917, as “the Russian Socialist Republic” 
although the status of Russia was not defined under the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which at that time was overwhelmingly antisocialist. On page 87 he 
claims that Archangel was taken by the Red Army “by the end of January, 
1920”. The actual date is February 21, 1920. On page gi he ascribes the 
failure of the .proposed Prinkipo conference to the influence of Winston 
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Churchill, whereas the proposal fell through because of the refusal of all ` 
Russian anti-Bolshevik governments to attend such a conference. On page 
77, in discussing Lenin’s attitude toward Allied military help in the spring 
of 1918, he states that it was motivated by “the Soviet desire to secure the 
assistance of Allied military experts in the organization of the Red Army”. 
Had Mr, Taracouzio read this reviewer’s study (The Origins of American 
Intervention in North Russia, 1918, Princeton, 1937), he would have learned 
that Lenin’s real aim in accepting Allied help, as revealed in his famous 
article, “About Itching”, was to play the Allies against Germany in order 
to maintain himself in power. 
University of Maryland. Leron I. STRAKHOVSKY. 


Night over Europe: The Diplomacy of Nemesis, 1939-1940. By FREDERICK 
L. Scnuman, Woodrow Wilson Professor of Government, Williams Col- 
lege. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1941. Pp. xv, 600, xix. $3.50.) 
Dure 1939-40 the Western democracies, led by barristers and business- 

men, decadently ceased to play the game imposed upon them by an inter- 
national life where ethics have no reality apart from national interest; 
whereas the totalitarian regimes, including Moscow, continued to play that 
game—unscrupulously, astutely, and therefore with a practical effectiveness 
that foreshadowed survival for them over against the inhibited and con- 
fused politicians of London, Paris, and Washington. 

With unwavering loyalty to this theme Professor Schuman carries on in 
Night over Europe the work begun by him in The Nazi Dictatorship and 
Europe on the Eve. He appears to have studied the source material with 
admirable diligence. He has organized the complicated story well. He tells 
the story vividly, passionately at times, with a pleasant aptitude for drama 
and imagery. All aroused by the life-and-death issues of current world de- 
velopments must thank him for the energy and courage with which he has 
struck a still white-hot iron. 

The book, however, needs td be read with care. Unavoidably it lacks 
historical perspective, and the documentation is still incomplete though 
already voluminous and (the. author insists) “within its limits complete”. 
The corrective which the careful reader needs to keep more particularly 
before him, however, relates to Professor Schuman’s own passionate con- 
victions and the sharp chiaroscuro which they impart to his narrative. 

According to his own statement in the preface, Professor Schuman has 
now got away from “a too-mechanistic economic determinism”, but he still 
(it seems) youthfully perceives life in blacks and whites rather than in the 
. more mature, philosophic scale of grays. The story bends to the interpreta- 
tion. Balanced appraisal is absent; diatribe too frequent. Assumption and 
conjecture serve where the explicit record fails, For example, on page 63 it 
is written in support of a conviction that the Western statesmen were com- 
pletely obsessed by the “Ukrainian dream”: “On the principle that diplo- 
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mats, like neurotics, are often most concerned with the things they talk 
about least, it may not be without significance that Henderson’s published 
dispatches and his memoirs make no mention of the Ukraine.” 

Professor Schuman hates the dictators but tends himself to intolerance 
and dictations. He is contemptuous of “checks-and-balances which spell 
paralysis”; he is for “government that governs”. The devil is to be fought 
with fire. Schuman, one suspects, is not himself a dictator because he hap- 
pens to be a college professor. 

The book is less a piece of history than a tract of the times. It is a tract 
of high journalistic quality that can have, and no doubt is acquiring, public 
usefulness by dramatizing some aspects of reality for an American public 
still adolescent in its international appreciations. One wishes that Professor 
Schuman added to his brilliant qualities the somber corrective of that 
mature, balanced judgment which Americans above all need in their pres- 
ent critical pass. 

Princeton, New Jersey. DeWirr C. Poot. 


The Tragedy of Europe: A Day by Day Commentary on the Second World 
War. By Francis Nztson. (Appleton: C. C. Nelson Publishing Com- 
pany. 1940. Pp. 680. $10.00.) 

Mr. Neilson’s diary from September 1, 1939, to October 31, 1940, gives 
the reader no new information on the events of the last two years. The 
book’s importance, if any, lies, therefore, in the reflections of the author on 
these events. From his Chicago friends, from radio commentators, and from 
the daily newspaper the author gathered his news and then proceeded to 
interpret it. The reflections are those of a disillusioned pacifist who sees 
nothing but the utter futility of war. They are those of a revisionist pub- 
licist (How Diplomats make War, 1915) who holds Churchill, France, and 
Russia responsible for the last war and who is eager to start a revisionist 
movement for the War of 1939. They seem to be those of a crusader who 
loves to utter unpopular opinions, but who leaves the reader with the feeling 
that he would argue with the same fervor on the other side if only it were 
unpopular. 

How then does a disillusioned pacifist look upon the War of 1939? 
Generally speaking, the author blames the war upon diplomats and politi- 
cians living in an unrealistic world of their own. It is stated in all serious- 
ness that “a business-minded consul could settle any of the affairs that have 
arisen in recent years in Europe, without even calling a policeman to his 
assistance” (p. 212). More specifically, the root of all the trouble is seen in 
the Treaty of Versailles, which appears so thoroughly bad to Mr. Neilson 
that he excuses revision by no matter what method. No space is “wasted” 
in looking for the immediate cause of the conflict in Berlin. The British, 
together with Colonel Beck and President Roosevelt, are held almost solely 
responsible. Hitler could not negotiate, for if he did “his position as Führer 
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would not have lasted a month” (p. 64). It is implied, of course, that the 
British should have realized this and yielded. Hitler might be a deliberate 
liar, “but what this has to do with the war puzzles me mightily” (p. 137). 
Moreover, Neville Chamberlain’s father had “a record hard to beat even by 
Hitler” (p. 247). What this has to do with the war puzzles the reviewer 
mightily. But in case any reader of the diary might still be worried about 
the unreliability of Hitler, the author states that “it would be an easy task 
for a competent critic, without bias, to show clearly that it was the events 
taking place in localities which forced Hitler to change his mind” (p. 137). 
Poor Hitler, just a puppet pulled by the minorities! 

As a pacifist the author yearns for peace at any price, but it is up to 
Great Britain, not Germany, to make it! The war lacks any purpose since 
England has become as totalitarian as Germany! Stalin is the great enemy, 
not Hitler. The latter has never threatened England, In fact “he has shown 
clearly in his book and in his speeches that he appreciates the importance of 
Great Britain in any scheme of reconstruction in Europe. Both His Holi- 
ness and Mussolini are well acquainted with this fact” (p. 553). Similarly 
naive statements abound in the book. 

The tragedy of Mr. Neilson is that with all his good intentions for a 
peaceful world he can see the case for only one side in the present conflict. 
The tragedy of Europe is not made any clearer by this attitude. It should 
be noted that the author has been recommended for his objectivity and 
praised as a prophet in the introduction by President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. See Who’s Who for the unique preparation of the 
seventy-five-year-old author for objective (!) discussion of international 
affairs, 

University of Nebraska. R. A. WINNACKER. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Hero in America: A Chronicle of Hero-Worship. By Dixon Wecrenr. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1941. Pp. viii, 530. $3.50.) 
Czrrain patterns are beginning to emerge from the hazy background of 

American cultural history. One of them is illustrated by the growing num- 

ber of studies made of the varying forms of expression of the ideas inherent 

in American democracy. This study of the “hero” has been made by a 

professor of English at the University of California, author of The Saga of 

American Society (1937). 

The heroes are very significant figures in the history of American ideas 
because we not only enjoy their biographies but by using them as patterns 
of behavior we make them continuing influences in national life. The in- 
terest in American heroes became apparent shortly after the Revolution, and 
the volume and variety of writing about them have increased with each 
decade. Wecter analyzes this mass of literature in the form of history, but 
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his purpose is not essentially historical. He is taking the moral temperature 
of democracy at a time when it is under attack by ideologies which carry 
hero worship to the pitch of frenzy. He is trying to discover if Carlyle and 
the totalitarians are right in believing democracy cannot create heroes to 
lead it in crisis. He therefore not only examines certain of the great men 
who have been most celebrated, but he pays almost equal attention to minor 
heroes who likewise show the traits which Americans “agree to be good”. 
The former include Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Lee, 
Grant, Bryan, T. Roosevelt, Wilson, and F. D. Roosevelt. Among the latter 
are Captain John Smith, the Pilgrims, the Revolutionary soldiers, Daniel 
Boone, Davy Crockett, Johnny Appleseed, Buffalo Bill, Thomas A. Edison, 
Henry Ford, Charles A. Lindbergh, and the Unknown Soldier. 

These major and minor heroes are discussed in their chronological order, 
and the discussions are fitted into the main outline of American social 
history. The rise of the reputations of the major heroes is carefully de- 
scribed. The author’s purpose is chiefly to discover just what traits they 
were believed to possess which brought them such universal admiration. 
Whenever possible the author has examined their “fan mail” to gain further 
light on contemporary appraisal. The evolution of the biographical treat- 
ment of each is traced through the various stages of adulation, reaction, and 
“debunkery”. In each case the main facts of the subject’s life and character 
are related, particularly those about which there has been debate. Due at- 
tention is given to undercover hints of scandals. These analyses present the 
latest findings and are excellent summaries of the present state of historical 
judgment regarding these men. In the case of the minor heroes the evidence 
is of a more general and miscellaneous character, and here the analysis is 
devoted more to the understanding of types than of individuais. 

The author displays a wide range of study and a voluminous knowl- 
edge. His search for the ephemeral has brought excellent results and has 
allowed him to incorporate a number of historical by-products. Particularly 
interesting are his discussions of the evolution of American biographical 
dictionaries, of the success literature which glorifies the businessman, and 
of the dime novel. 

His conclusions are interesting; the American hero band excludes 
women, professional men, and those devoted to arts and letters. The mili- 
tary men and politicians who make up its largest group are not primarily 
admired because of their force, their power, their ability to command and 
dominate but because of their courage and their “self-respecting, decent, 
honorable sense of fair play”. 

-The author further points out that hero worship in the United States has 
gone through a general evolution. For the most part there has been a rising 
curve of adulation and romantic glorification, but after the World War 
there was a slump, in which cynicism and debunking were the rule. But 
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now there is a new interest. Americans are once more taking inspiration 
from these heroes of good will, courage, and humble faith and look to them 
for inspiration for sacrifice. “Youth is still critical of war hysteria”, he con- 
cludes. “But if sacrifice is needed for democratic buert, youth will probably 
die just as certainly as it did a generation ago.” 

There is a great deal of illuminating history in this beaks and its judg- 
ments are sound. In places it is somewhat bogged down with detail, and its 
organization and paragraph structure are not always of the happiest, but 
its temper is firm and often inspirational in restrained fashion. It is an ex- 
cellent contribution to the cultural history of American democracy. 

University of Pennsylvania. = Roy F. Nicxo s. 


American Book Collectors and Collecting, from Colonial Times to the Pres- 
ent. By Cart L. Cannon. (New York: H. W. Wilson Company. 1941. 
Pp. xi, 391. $3.00.) 

Tue author of this book has done well in assembling what information 
there is available on a very elusive subject: private book collectors and their 
books. He has found it wise to emphasize in some cases the collector him- 
self and in others the subject, j.e., the books he collected. This policy was 
perhaps dictated by the material available for study. 

Mr. Cannon has wisely used as references that part of The Book in 
America, written by Miss Ruth Granniss, which relates to American book 
collectors, as well as George L. McKay’s American Book Auction Cata- 
logues. Likewise, he has sought the aid of many librarians and curators 
throughout the country in assembling special information of one kind and 
another, and to each of these persons he has conscientiously acknowledged 
his indebtedness. His list of acknowledgments, filling a page and a half of 
the introduction, is, in fact, a rather complete roster of those individuals 
who are at present concerned with the administration of rare book collec- 
tions in America. It is a reassuring list of consultants and one which makes 
the reader confident that the author has made every effort to obtain his 
information from the best available sources, information which would be 
impossible for any one person to assemble without the co-operation of those 
familiar with the innumerable personal details surrounding the birth and 
development of every great library. 

The first five chapters of the book deal with the best-known colonial 
book collectors: Thomas Prince, William Byrd II of Westover, James 
Logan, Thomas Jefferson, and Isaiah Thomas. Later chapters are devoted 
te John Carter Brown, James Lenox, George Brinley, and Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. Chapter x sketches more broadly a large group of collectors of 
Americana, Entire chapters are devoted to such subjects as incunabula, Eng- 
lish literature, modern literature, Southern Americana, local history, the Far 
West, and William Shakespeare. 
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Readers acquainted with the book world and its history will find much 
to criticize in the emphasis, or lack of it, placed on certain personalities and 
particular fields of collecting. They will find conspicuous omissions among 
the names of great collectors and collections, but no thinking person will 
fail to recognize the fact that the author has brought together a mass of 
data which has never before been made available to the public in a single 
volume. The book will therefore serve admirably as an introduction to the 
history of an important branch of American culture. 

What the author has actually given us is a sketch of that part of Ameri- 
can book collecting which has been exploited either by the collectors them- 
selves or by bibliographers and auction houses. What he could not possibly 
give us is a historical summary of the hundreds of private libraries gathered 
together without pomp and circumstance by collectors who neither wanted 
nor received notoriety for themselves and their collections, Yet this anony- 
mous group might well constitute 50 per cent, or the other half, of the story, 
were the evidence not buried in voluntary obscurity. 

William L. Clements Library, Lioyp Arnowp Brown. 


Histoire de la Louisiane francaise, 1673-1939. By Emre Lauvrière, Visiting 
Professor and Doctor of Literature of the Louisiana State University. 
[Louisiana State University Romance Language Series.] (University: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1940. Pp. 445. $3.00.) 

Written by a French scholar who has already made some substantial 
contributions to the history of French Louisiana, this book gives a con- 
nected account of the subject that is in some respects very valuable. Its limi- 
tations, however, are important. In the first place, the dates in the title are 
misleading. About nineteen twentieths of the book deals with the period of 
the French domination in Louisiana down to 1767. For the long period 
from 1767 to 1939 there is only one chapter, which contains a perfunctory 
discussion of the Spanish domination in Louisiana and its transfer to the 
United States together with a twelve-page epilogue on the French element 
in Louisiana since 1803. In the second place, the author has apparently over- 
looked some important works in English and made no effort to cover the 
literature of his subject in Spanish. Among the former are William E. 
Dunn, Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the United States, 
1678-1702; Charles W. Hackett, ed., Historical Documents relating to New 
Mexico, and J. F. Jameson’s appendix to Volume JI of this work; John W. 
Caughey, Bernardo de Gdlvez in Louisiana; and Arthur Scott Aiton, “The 
Diplomacy of the Louisiana Cession”, in this Review, XXXVI, 701-21. 
Finally, the book does not have an index. 

This reviewer also read with some surprise the conclusion which the 
author drew from his study. “En somme”, he writes in his preface (p. 8), 
“ce qui a surtout manqué a la Louisiane, c'est un grand chef vraiment 
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supérieur, dont la volonté clairvoyante aurait pu réaliser ce vaste empire 
colonial qu’avait rêvé La Salle”. Beside this diagnosis we may place the fact 
that Louisiana prospered greatly under the rule of Spain (as the author 
himself states, p. 411) and still more after its acquisition by the United 
States; yet it would be difficult to discover any “grand chef vraiment supér- 
ieur” to whom this development could be attributed. This point is men- 
tioned because it is typical of the author’s failure to bring out adequately the 
connection between the development of Louisiana and the larger develop- 
ments of the period elsewhere, such as the Atlantic migration, the westward 
movement in the United States, the commercial and industrial revolutions, 
and international wars and diplomacy. 

As a contribution to the history of French colonial enterprise and to the 
local history of Louisiana to 1767, the book has important merits, In part it 
is a convenient summary of what the author had already written on certain 
problems (such as the problem of the’ Acadian refugees), but it also brings 
to light a great deal of information quarried from the archives in Paris. 
The latter also provided some of the many illustrations that enrich the 
volume. Despite the limitations mentioned above it is one of the most im- 
portant works on the early history of Louisiana that have appeared in 
recent years. 

University of Pennsylvania. ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. 


Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York. By Frank J. Kuinc- 
BERG, Professor of History, University of California at Los Angeles. 
[Publication No. 11.] (Philadelphia: Church Historical ee 1940. 
Pp. x, 295. $3.00.) 

In this study Professor Klingberg has given us a fine example of mono- 
graphic writing based upon long years of study and reflection. As the title 
indicates, he has covered one small segment of the social, religious, and in- 
tellectual history of the United States—a field which is expanding at the 
present time. For its unfolding more such studies will be welcomed. His 
work is based primarily upon the voluminous manuscripts of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, supplemented by the printed sources com- 
monly used for the history of colonial New York, It covers primarily the 
efforts of the society’s missionaries, teachers, and rectors to civilize and 
Christianize the Indian and the Negro slave in New York. Three brilliant 
and influential S.P.G. anniversary sermons, delivered at the society’s annual 
meeting at the parish church of St. Mary-Le-Bow in London, are reprinted 
and constitute the last half of the volume. 

In the transit of ideas from Europe to America the S.P.G., the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and the Bray Associates exerted 
great influence in the eighteenth century. Not only the Indian and the 
Negro but also the white settler felt their beneficent influence in the enrich- 
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ment of colonial life through the establishrnent and support, of libraries; 
schools, and churches. In his annual sermon in 174x Archbishop Seeker 
pointed out that colonists “agreeing on the same Faith and Worship with 
us” would not be likely to revolt, and he listed 100 churches aided, 70 mis- 
sionaries sent out, and 10,000 Bibles and Common Prayer Books and 100,000 
tracts distributed. In promoting their idealism the supporters of the move- 
ment did not fail as realists to indicate the value of their program to 
Britain’s empire builders, and they tried to harmonize Christian idealism, 
the profits of trade, and imperial interests. The Indian was to be trans- 
formed, not only into a Christian but into a “Warlike Christian Man”, 
ready to fight against the French. To this end missionaries labored on dis- ` 
tant, isolated frontiers, much as the Oblate Fathers do today, though more 
conscious of empire building. Similarly, for the Negro slave the society 
recommended “an honest, humane, & Friendly Treatment of these poor 
people, our ignorant & pitiable fellow Creatures” in Christ, and indicated 
that such treatment would establish mutual trust between master and slave 
and increase labor efficiency. 

Well might the slaveholder look askance upon a program which recog- 
nized that his slave had a human soul to be saved, for from conversion 
flowed emancipation. The far-reaching judicial decisions in England against 
slavery and its final abolition in 1833 represent in part the fruition of the 
quiet work which the S.P.G. carried on year after year in spite of great 
discouragements. Similarly, the westward movement of British empire 
builders in Canada from Quebec to Vancouver without the numerous 
bloody Indian wars which accompanied the westward movement in the 

` United States attests to the influence of an imperial Indian policy which 

felt the ameliorating hand of the S.P.G. In 1845, when the antislavery 
forces in the United States were gathering strength, the society reprinted 
the annual sermon of Bishop Warburton found in this volume; it was a 
fiery argument against the slave trade and declared that the stealing of 
Negroes by the whites to be sacrificed “to their great Idol, the God of 
Gain”, was a crime. 

As Professor Klingberg suggests, it has been easy to overlook the quiet 
influence of the Episcopal Church of England while following the story of 
the Pilgrims or that of Wesley and Whitfield. In writing the history of the 
British Empire in the eighteenth century it has likewise been easier to give 
statistics from the board of trade and plantations or to quote articles from 
navigation laws than to follow the elusive influence of ideas as they made 
the transit from Europe to America. 

The volume is well printed save for the atrocious use of italics for every 
word in the footnotes. Though this made the work of the typesetter easy, 
it punishes the reader. 

Ohio University. A. T. Vorwier. 
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$ ‘Robert Dinwiddie: His. Career in American Colonial Government and 
Westward Expansion. By Louis Knorr Koontz, Associate Professor of 
History, University of California at Los Angeles. [Old Northwest His- 
torical Series.] (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1941. Pp. 429. 
$6.00.) 

Rozzert Dinwiddie was one of the officers of the British colonies in 
America whose lives illuminate the problems of imperial administration in 
the eighteenth century. A Scotchman trained in business, his career in the 
colonial service falls into three logical divisions: the period (1721-38) when 
he was collector of the customs and then comptroller of admiralty rights in 
Bermuda, the time (1738-49) when he served as surveyor general of His ` 
Majesty’s customs for the Southern District, with residence in Virginia, and 
the seven years (1751-58) during which he served as lieutenant governor 
for that colony. Professor Koontz, who tells us (p. 21) that Dinwiddie has 
“too often been misquoted and therefore misunderstood, misinterpreted, 
and maligned”, seeks in this apologia to justify him before the world and 
place him in proper historical perspective. The result is not altogether un- 
worthy of the task; but it still leaves much to be desired. 

To begin with, Mr. Koontz apparently fell into that most grievous of 
biographers’ errors: he tried to please the public and, in doing so, allowed 
himself at once to overlook all Dinwiddie’s faults and to magnify his virtues 
to a superlative—and therefore unbelievable—degree. But the book is also 
full of errors of fact, some of which are important, and there are a good 
many points at which the author’s interpretation of the facts does not seem 
to be borne out by the facts themselves. The Peace of Utrecht was not 
“clearly understood to be a truce” (p. 25) but just the contrary. Dinwiddie 
was not the first (p. 27) colonial governor to act against the French: Corn- 
wallis, in Nova Scotia, anticipated him by several years. One seriously 
doubts whether it can be said that “unquestionably, the wealth, elegance, 
and culture of the Virginia society of that day was unequalled by any other 
American colony” (p. 127). And so on. 

The section of the book devoted to Dinwiddie’s career in Bermuda is 
too sketchy to be of any use, The author explains that the information for 
these years is only fragmentary, but the reviewer cannot escape the convic- 
tion that Mr. Koontz has not used even the materials that are easily available. 
A quick glance, for example, at the indexes in the volumes of the Calendar 
of State Papers, Colonial Series: America and West Indies, which appears 
neither in Mr. Koontz’s footnotes nor in his bibliography, shows numerous 
mentions of Dinwiddie, Bermuda, and the people with whom Dinwiddie 
came into contact during this period. Mr. Koontz has overlooked both some 
very pertinent material dealing with Dinwiddie’s early career and a golden 
opportunity to shed some light upon the functioning of the British customs 
system in America as it is to be observed in the activities of the customs 
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collector in Bermuda. Much the same criticism might be made of the section 
dealing with the period of Dinwiddie’s life during which he was surveyor 
general, 

When Mr. Koontz comes to Dinwiddie’s career as lieutenant governor 
of Virginia, he is on more familiar ground. Yet the chapters entitled “Patron 
of Learning” and “Life and Labor in Old Williamsburg” leave much to be 
desired. Mr. Koontz also falls into the error of considering the problem of 
the Ohio Valley as though it were a quarrel between Virginia and France, 
without seeming to realize that England and France began skirmishing over 
their American territories in 1749 and that acts of violence such as the 
burning of Beaubassin or attacks upon British ships at the island of St. 
Lucia in the West Indies took place almost continuously, upon an ascend- 
ing scale of violence, from that year to the year of Braddock’s defeat. At 
the same time, especially in 1750, 1751, and 1755, England and France were 
making genuine efforts to settle their world-wide disputes by the peaceful . 
means of diplomacy. Dinwiddie’s position in Virginia was important, to be 
sure, but it must be seen against the larger panorama to be understood in 
its proper perspective. 

The bibliographical materials cited by Mr. Koontz, while excellent in 
themselves, do not seem to be sufficiently inclusive. One wonders whether 
he has seen all the board of trade papers that are available either in the 
Library of Congress or in England, and one suspects that there may be other 
series of documents in the Archives nationales, Ministére des colonies that 
would have helped to complete the picture. The absence of the Calendar of 
State Papers from the list of printed materials has already been noted; one 
might expect Leo F. Stock’s Proceedings and Debates of the British Parlia- 
ments respecting North America to have contributed somewhat to the story 
of the early period. 

The biographer of a figure like Dinwiddie is confronted with a peculiarly 
difficult task, since he must know in great detail the history that provides 
the backdrop for his hero’s career and must have a feeling for the time and 
the society of which he was a part. But, most of all, the biographer must be 
able to present a true picture of the personality and the character of the man 
of whom he writes. Mr. Koontz has made an effort to fulfill all these condi- 
tions in presenting one of the most important of the colonial governors. 

Stanford University. . Max SAvELLE. 


Propaganda and the American Revolution, 1763-1783. By Prke Davinson. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xvi, 460. 
$4.00.) 

Wrurers and readers of an older generation would doubtless have called 
this book a study in controversial politics. They did not have to be told that 
this type of writing was designed to shape opinion and so to bring about 
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a certain type of action; they knew it. They took their propaganda so much 
as a matter of course that they did not bother to study it. As for the propa- 
gandists themselves, Samuel Adams, for example, they knew that they were 
playing upon prejudice, hates, hopes, and fears, and they also knew that 
there was often a wide gap between their assertions and the facts of the 
case. So too did the readers. 

The present generation is different. It goes in for the study of technique, 
and it arranges its material in elaborate categories. In accordance with this 
current approach, Professor Davidson begins with a definition of propa- 
ganda, which he takes from Doob, Propaganda: Its Psychology and Tech- 
nique. This definition is so broad that Professor Davidson finds little but 
propaganda in the contemporary writings of the Revolution: “much of 
what we know of the Revolution has been learned from revolutionary 
propaganda”. 

There is of course nothing new in a presentation of radical and con- 
servative arguments of the Revolutionary leaders. As far back as 1897 Moses 
Coit Tyler made much of this material available. But in presenting his Lit- 
erary History of the American Revolution Tyler was interested in content, 
not technique. He did not arrange the material in categories approved by 
those who apply the scientific method to the study of public opinion. Profes- 
sor Davidson, on the other hand, has classified the revolutionary writings 
in accordance with the modern vogue. At the same time he provides a 
detailed description of the “vehicles” or “media” used by the propagandists. 
The result is an arrangement of material which is primarily topical, al- 
though within the topics some individual items are arranged chronologi- 
cally. For the student of methods of propaganda Professor Davidson’s ar- 
rangement is excellent. But for the historian who likes to follow the events 
and to trace their relationship in cause and effect, the arrangement is a bit 
confusing. j 

Although the major arguments and appeals which are described in this 
book are familiar to every student of the Revolution, this is not the case 
with the illustrative quotations. These have been brought together from a 
variety of sources. In addition to the newspapers, Professor Davidson has 
analyzed sermons, songs, plays, and speeches. His quotations are so numer- 
ous that the book is almost a collection of source material. In finding space 
for .so much new illustrative material the author had to omit some of the 
better-known pieces of propaganda. 

When judged by its results—and there is no other criterion for evaluat- 
ing propaganda—the propagandists of the Revolution were remarkably suc- 
cessful. In fact, according to Professor Davidson they really brought about 
the Revolution: “Without their work independence would not have been 
declared in 1776 nor recognized in 1783.” According to the author the rea- 
son for this success was clear: “The propagandists thus gave expression to 
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ideals that had been germinating for years.” The course of development in 
America had made the people, or enough of them to count, predisposed to 
accept the doctrines of the radical and patriot propagandists and to reject 
those of the conservatives and loyalists. It would follow that the most suc- 
cessful propaganda is that which voices the underlying convictions or hopes 
of an appreciable part of the population. 

In a work of this size, including so many quotations and so much diverse 
material, it would be easy for errors in fact or interpretation to slip past the 
author; it is a high tribute to Professor Davidson’s accuracy and care to say 
that slips are surprisingly few in number. Probably most readers would take 
exception to the implication, page 32, that some of the British legislation 
after 1763 was “designed” to make American taxpayers “pay part of the 
staggering British debt”. Again, the list of the Townshend Acts, page 41, 
should make at least a mention of the new American board of customs com- 
missioners. Also, in view of the subject of the book, readers will question 
the author’s statement on page 66 that opponents of the Stamp Act went 
to work “almost spontaneously”. By this time all of us are so completely 
propaganda conscious that we cannot believe that groups of men have ever 
acted spontaneously in any political effort, Certainly the opponents of the 
Stamp Act left nothing to spontaneity or to chance, l 

Syracuse University. Rapa Vorner HarLow. 


Washington and the Revolution, a Reappraisal: Gates, Conway, and the 
Continental Congress. By Bernnarp KNoLLenserc. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1940. Pp. xvi, 269. $3.00.) 

Even if one cannot agree with Mr. Knollenberg at all points, he has per- 
formed a useful service in this reappraisal of Washington’s role in the 
American Revolution. First of all he is to be commended for the scope and 
plan of the book. He has not attempted to write a life of Washington or to 
reappraise the man in all the phases of his career. Mr. Knollenberg has 
stuck strictly to his subject, Washington’s actions in the Revolutionary War, 
and has confined himself to an examination of those controversial points 
that are pertinent to a reappraisal of his military character. This makes the 
‘book, in a sense, a historian’s book, for it deals with many incidents and 
problems without a connecting narrative, But the general narrative of the 
war is so well known that a slight sense of discontinuity is more than com- 
pensated for by the saving of the reader’s time. 

Adequate appraisal of Washington has been one of the least well- 
performed tasks of American historians. Particularly is this true with re- 
spect to Washington’s career as military leader during the Revolution. 
Plenty of writers have sought to debunk Washington, but their efforts have 
been more spectacular than convincing, Nearly all the more reputable his- 
torians have, in spite of original intentions, fallen into line with the familiar 
picture of Washington as the nearly irreproachable giant, a man much 
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sinned against but seldom sinning, a hero with a loftiness of nature almost 
unparalleled. 

Mr. Knollenberg undertakes to correct this impression without attempt- 
ing any general deflation of Washington’s reputation. He points out that 
Washington was often excessively sensitive and prone to see wicked op- 
position in what was but a reasonable difference of opinion. He tilts par- 
ticularly at the general tendency to exalt the virtues of Washington by 
painting a very black picture of those with whom he had to deal, such as 
Gates or the Congress. We have heard.so much, believes Mr. Knollenberg, 
about Washington’s heroic struggle to make up for the deficiencies of these 
gentlemen that we forget that they too had difficulties. For the Congress, in 
particular, Mr. Knollenberg makes an effective plea. The deficiencies of 
which Washington complained were real enough, but both he and the his- 
torians have made insufficient allowance for the difficulties facing the Con- 
gress. A revolutionary body, endeavoring to exert its authority over a very 
divided population, suffering from all the difficulties of improvisation, able 
to offer but uncertain rewards in case of success and faced with certain 
punishment in case of failure, the Congress was bound to develop many 
shortcomings. Mr. Knollenberg evidently believes, and probably with rea- 
son, that what it actually achieved in the face of such formidable obstacles 
was no less remarkable than the work of Washington and that we have 
done the members of the Congress, both singly and collectively, a great in- 
justice to view them as frequently as we have as impediments to the work 
of their commander in chief. 

In his laudable desire to do justice to those who have hitherto been 
damned to the greater glory of Washington, it is not surprising to find that 
Mr. Knollenberg occasionally seems to forget Washington’s real merits. He 
scarcely emphasizes sufficiently the importance of that capacity for riposte 
which, at dark moments such as Trenton, probably saved the Revolution 
when all seemed lost. In pointing out the technical faults of Washington’s 
actions at Germantown he fails to appreciate the importance of the demon- 
stration that the American army could make a formidable attack so soon 
after the disaster of the Brandywine. There are other places as well in ‘which 
even those who agree in substance with Mr. Knollenberg’s thesis will think 
he has pushed it a little too far. 

But perhaps the author would not quarrel with this criticism, for he 
appears to feel that it is his function to bring out the too often neglected 
side of the case rather than to arrive at a definitive judgment of these con- 
troversial questions. Even if many historians will not feel convinced that he 
has rehabilitated Gates or exorcised the Conway Cabal, they will, neverthe- 
less, give him credit for one of the most sensible as well as provocative 
criticisms of Washington that has appeared in recent times. 

Swarthmore College. Troyer S. ANDERSON. 
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Maryland during the American Revolution. By Esruer Mosr Dore, Pro- 
fessor of History, Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland. (Balti- 
more: Waverly Press. 1941. Pp. xi, 294. $2.50.) 

Prorzssor Dole’s book outlines the preliminaries and processes of the 
Revolution with respect to Maryland. It is not, properly speaking, a history 
of Maryland during the Revolution. To be just that it would have to focus 
the main themes of Maryland’s eighteenth century development—the leader- 
ship of upper-class landowners and lawyers; the disintegration of proprietary 
institutions and the emergence of republican ones; the shifting balance be- 
tween the tobacco-staple of the lower Chesapeake area and the diversified 
economy of inner Maryland; the increase of town life; and the balance be- 
tween nationalism and Maryland particularism. Some of these themes do 
receive incidental treatment, but the frame of the work is derived from the 
familiar political and military history of the national War of Independence. 
Key chapter titles will indicate the focus: “The First Phase of the War— 
1775-1778”, “The Second Phase of the War—1778-1783”, “Maryland and 
the Navy”. Thus we are told where Maryland soldiers served during the 
campaigns, Northern and Southern, and with what gallantry; yet we learn 
almost nothing about the state history of enlistment, war appropriation, and 
propaganda. Even the second chapter, “Maryland’s Grievances against Great 
Britain”, is hardly conceived of in terms of local tensions and struggles; 
Maryland’s reactions to the imperial crises from 1763 to 1775 are illustrated 
in terms of local incident, but they are not explained in terms of the condi- 
tions of the province. Neither in this chapter nor in the chapter on “Loyalists 
in Maryland” is there discussion of the antiproprietary movement. Yet this 
movement was the growing point of prerevolutionary discontent, and the 
divisions it established largely influenced the later divisions between patriots 
and loyalists. 

The author makes some claims to scholarship—to having made original 
investigation and to offering a contribution to history (p. xi). They have 
scanty basis. As to background, the footnotes reveal a large dependence on 
Lecky and on Van Tyne’s American Revolution (not his more recent 
works); there is nothing to indicate any extensive use of the scholarship of 
the last generation—as a typical example, Schlesinger’s Colonial Merchants 
fails to appear in either footnotes or bibliography, and any proper awareness 
of the merchants’ movement fails to appear in the text. The Maryland news- 
papers have indeed been drawn on for illustration; but the state archives, 
even the printed ones, have been little studied. There is more minor error 
than there should be; perhaps the most striking case is the statement in the 
bibliography (p. 258) that “Before 1773 the only newspaper in the South 
was the one published at Annapolis.” 

The Revolutionary history of Maryland still awaits the writing. 

Stanford University. CHARLES A. BARKER. 
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Montesquieu in America, 1760-1801. By PauL Merritt Spurzin, Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, Louisiana State University. [Romance 
Languages Series.] (University: Louisiana State University Press. 1940. 
Pp. xi, 302. $3.00.) l 
“THE present study is one of literary history”, and “literary history” as 

here used and applied means a study of the dissemination of Montesquieu’s 

writings in America between 1760 and 1801. The author has searched the 
books and newspapers of that period for evidence to indicate how wide- 
spread was an acquaintance with the Spirit of the Laws as well as with 
some of the less well-known books, The resulting study indicates that 

Montesquieu was frequently given as an authority on a variety of subjects, 

among them virtue in a republic, education, marriage, taxation, and com- 

merce. But his great importance, and the basic justification for studying 
the impact of his writings here, is in connection with the famous chapter in 

Book XI of the Spirit of the Laws wherein he considers the constitution of 

England and praises it for its inclusion of a separation between the three 

departments of government. 

In his introduction the author quotes from some dozens of recent writers 
to indicate how wide has been the divergence of opinion concerning Mon- 
tesquieu’s influence upon the work of the Founding Fathers. His book will 
do little if anything to settle that controversy. It does show how widely 
Montesquieu was read or, at least, how frequently he was referred to and 
in what great esteem he was held. Whether anyone who has read a fair 
share of the political writings of the four decades under consideration ever 
doubted that Montesquieu was extolled by most of the orators and writers 
of that era I do not know, but I should have supposed that the fact was so 
evident that it did not require a book of this length to make it apparent. 
Mr. Spurlin announces in his conclusion that “no attempt has been made in 
this book to study the influence of Montesquieu on American institutions”. 
Indeed, his ambitions were even more limited than his statement might 
seem to indicate, for he attempted to analyze neither the ideas of Montes- 
quieu nor those of the Americans who appealed to his authority. The period 
is the one in which the major literature of America was political, even as 
Montesquieu’s principal works were political. “Literary history” which is 
concerned only with the frequency of citations leaves out of consideration 
almost all of the difficult and, I think, interesting problems. Why, for ex- 
ample, did the separation principle appeal to most liberals as well as to 
almost, but not quite all, conservatives? Was Hamilton converted to the 
principle between the time-of his speech of June 18 in the Convention and 
his, if they were his, discussions of the subject in the Federalist? Why did 
the principle of separation appeal to Jefferson but not to Franklin or Paine? 
Clearly the Americans altered fundamentally Montesquieu’s conception of 
the proper form of government when they designed their own system, for 
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he was talking of a separation between the estates of the realm, a class 
structure. Were they aware of this? If so, why did they admire, or seem to 
admire, Montesquieu’s statement of the theory? How does the American 
principle of judicial review fit into Montesquieu’s theory? These are but 
some of the questions with which a thorough study of Montesquieu in 
America must be concerned. No such study has been written, and, it is only 
fair to repeat, Mr. Spurlin has not attempted to fill the gap. 
Harvard University. i Bengamın F. Warcur. 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by Crar- 
ENCE Epwin Carrer. Volume VII, The Territory of Indiana, 1800-1810. 
Volume VIII, The Territory of Indiana, 1810-1816. (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1939. Pp. xi, 784; v, 496. $2.00; $1.50.) 

THE papers in these volumes cover the entire history of Indiana Terri- 
tory as such. Organized in 1800, when the Territory Northwest of the River 
Ohio was for the first time divided, the Indiana Territory passed out of 
existence in 1816, when what was left of its once far-reaching domain was 
admitted to the Union as a state. 

The policy followed in preparing the preceding volumes of the series has 
been observed with these in that, by and large, preference has been given to 
documents related to the administration of the public lands, the post offices, 
and other agencies of the Federal government, such as the territorial gov- ` 
ernor, secretary and courts, and the Indian agencies and factories. Indian 
affairs, as previously, are included only insofar as they happen to be of some 
particular significance to the territory. 

From several classes of material, only a few selected papers have been 
printed. This was done not only because of the seeming pointlessness of 
burdening the volumes with similar and therefore unnecessary illustrations 
of certain features of territorial life but also because of the need for economy 
in publishing the series. The need for economizing has also been responsible 
for the reduction to an irreducible minimum of miscellaneous information 
in the footnotes and for the elimination altogether of the cross references in 
the notes. The latter should not be missed too much, since the index con- 
tinues to serve the same purpose. Papers published elsewhere have been 
more rigorously excluded from these volumes than from the preceding ones, 
only a dozen out of the roughly 1,100 papers in the present work having 
been printed heretofore, according to the editor. The outstanding omissions 
are the messages of the governors, the laws, and the principal miscellaneous 
records and papers of the territorial government, most of which have al- 
ready been extensively published in the Indiana Historical Collections. 

Despite the clear evidence of the exclusion of what must have been a 
really tremendous mass of material, the two volumes furnish an interesting 
and revealing record of the Federal administration of the territory. As in 
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the earlier volumes, there is a disappointing scarcity of material dealing with 
social and economic conditions, but here and there, particularly in memo- 
rials and petitions, glimpses may be caught of the commonplace but pro- 
foundly important problems of frontier life. For instance, very illuminating 
side lights on economic conditions in the territory are to be found in the 
petition to Congress, October 1, 1805, requesting additional time for install- 
ment payments on land (VII, 307-309). Another petition, this one from a 
large number of squatters, is an inimitable example of the “free spelling” of 
the frontiersmen as well as a striking illustration of their capacity to organ- 
ize for the achievement of a common purpose (VIII, 368-69). Still another 
petition to Congress for the grant of a favor in connection with the public 
lands brings out nicely the importance of local gristmills and sawmills to the 
growing frontier communities (VIII, 258-59). Interesting, also, considering 
that it was written as far back as 1801, is the letter from Secretary of War 
Henry Dearborn to William Lyman, an Indian agent, on the subject of 
endeavoring to civilize the Indians and thereby solve the Indian problem by 
instructing them in agriculture and the useful arts (VII, 26-27). 

The following two criticisms are admittedly the veriest trifles which, of 
course, in no way reduce the reviewer’s deep and unreserved admiration for 
the editorial excellence of the volumes, the skill and thoroughness of the 
labor of compilation, and the eminently sound judgment used in the selec- 
tion of materials to print. The first one should, no doubt, be regarded as a 
possible error of omission if it is an error at all. It does seem regrettable, 
though, that in a footnote several pages long on the intricate question of 
when William Henry Harrison’s term and pay’ as governor began, space 
could not have been found to say how much his salary was. The average 
person would probably like to know the amount without having to look 
further, and apparently it is not given anywhere in the volume. The second 
criticism is of a slight error in the index of Volume VIII, the detection of 
which was the accidental result of the reviewer’s extraordinary, but perhaps 
understandable, interest in the name Samuel McKee. The index lists the 
name just once, with several entries after it, as if all the items referred to a 
single man; whereas actually these entries are related to three Samuel Mc- 
Kee’s, one of them a junior, 

Columbia University. SamuseL McKee, jr. 


Colonel James Neilson: A Business Man of the Early Machine Age in New 
Jersey, 1784-1862. By Ronert T. Tuompson. (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press. 1940. Pp. xiii, 359. $3.75.) 

Tus study has been drawn chiefly from the voluminous collection of 
Neilson family manuscripts in the library of Rutgers University. Letters, 
diaries, minute books, ledgers, bills, deeds, and other source materials con- 
tributed to the book. The author chose not to select for consideration any 
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particular aspects of his subject’s life nor to generalize or interpret broadly 
but to write of Neilson as the records revealed him. This he has done ef- 
fectively and with insight. The result is a scholarly and detailed exposition 
of the man and his work that is both interesting and convincing. 

The biography is especially valuable as a case study in the history of 
American business in the process of transition from mercantile to industrial 
capitalism. Neilson entered his father’s foreign mercantile enterprise while 
the foreign merchant was still the dominant figure in American business; 
but he gradually shifted his interest to the new specialized enterprise, and in 
` 1825 he withdrew from trade altogether. As carly as 1807 he became in- 
terested in banking; he was active in early turnpike, stage, and steamboat 
concerns; he helped to establish a fire-insurance company; he was a leader 
in his community in the development of water power and manufacturing; 
he devoted many years to promoting the Delaware and Raritan Canal; and 
he was heavily involved in real estate (mostly inherited) in Texas, Missis- 
sippi, upper New York State, and New York City. Neilson’s role in these 
fields was to promote, to invest, and to determine the policies of enterprises 
rather than to manage any particular business. He epitomizes that imagina- 
tive, restless, and driving spirit of American business that was an important 
factor in American growth from 1815 to 1860. 

The book shows something of the influence of this businessman on the 
social and cultural life of his community. James Neilson was himself never 
in politics, though he had much to do with politicians. As a gentleman 
farmer he helped to introduce better methods into agriculture in New 
Jersey. He gave very generously toward establishing religious and educa- 
tional institutions in his home city and state. Indeed, Dr. Thompson has 
drawn a revealing picture of a community leader, a type of leadership that 
has clearly not been adequately recognized in the study of American history. 

Harvard University. Henrietta M. Larson. 


The Sentimental Novel in America, 1789-1860. By Hersert Ross Brown. 
[Duke University Publications.] (Durham: Duke University Press. 
1940, Pp. ix, 407. $3.00.) 

Grorce Washington was praised for his acute sensibility, Mr. Brown 
tells us, and was acting wholly in character when in 1792 he shed distin- 
guished tears at a performance of The Maid of the Mill. Thomas Jefferson, 
on the other hand, condemned the sensibility which long pervaded fiction 
and gave many an American, in Jefferson’s own words, “a bloated imagina- 
tion, sickly judgment, and a disgust toward the real business of life”. 
Divided likewise were the opinions of American readers from 1789, when 
the first native novel appeared, to 1860, the date at which this study of easy 
emotionalism concludes. But Mr. Brown’s own attitude toward sentimen- 
talism is wholly, if the word may be used in such a connection, Jeffersonian. 
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Admitting that these novels could occasionally be true to life and that they 
often sprang from excellent impulses, he insists that they were, nevertheless, 
the fruits of a disease which he describes as “the excess of virtue, the perver- 
sion of an ideal”. For this “sentimental compromise” he has no respect. 

The monograph is divided into two sections: “The Beginnings: 1789- 
1820” and “The Sentimental Years: 1820-1860”. The first presents more 
new material than does the second, for sensibility in early American letters 
was almost an unexplored field as recently as 1927, when the present re- 
viewer published an article outlining the progress of sensibility in the novel 
to.1800. As studies of the influence of Sterne and Richardson in America 
and of parallel developments in early periodicals and in the early drama 
have since been undertaken, we shall soon have a complete chronicle of the 
literary tears of Columbia. Mr. Brown’s first chapter is a useful account of 
the fashion in which the novel finally overcame many of the prejudices 
which long kept it in disrepute. Then follow chapters on the sentimentalism 
of Richardson, the sensibility of Sterne, and the vogue of fictitious seduction 
and of epistolatory pietism. Unfortunately, these early novelists possessed no 
genius and so little ingenuity that even Mr. Brown’s lively wit cannot con- 
ceal the fact that their stereotypes of sex and sensibility are repetitious and 
monotonous. 

The topics discussed in Section II are more sharply defined and more 
diversified: such isms as animal magnetism, telepathy, and utopianism; the 
temperance movement; slavery; domestic life; and religion. Here is a rich 
storchouse of facts, quotations, and criticism for the student both of history 
and of literature. Typical are a long series of comments from Fenimore 
Cooper’s novels touching on Unitarianism, sectarianism, skepticism, pre- 
destination, the liturgy, divorce, and temperante; and a handful of sharp 
comments from lesser novelists on Channing, Parker, and Emerson. “They 
mock earnest, inquiring minds”, if we may believe Augusta Evans’s Beulah, 
“with their refined, infinitesimal, homeopathic ‘developments’ of diety. .. . 
Metaphysical wolves in Socratic cloaks! Oh, they have much to answer for! 
‘Spring of Philosophy? hal ha! they have made a frog-pond of it. . . . Emer- 
son’s atheistic fatalism is enough to unhinge human reason.” 

Recognizing that such novels have small significance when judged by 
absolute standards, Mr. Brown is content to trace their origins in older 
literary genres and then wisely to confine himself to their human values. 
His investigations have been so extensive and his findings are so fully 
documented that his volume may properly be termed learned, and yet his 
sense of the comic is so pervasive that he entirely escapes pedantry. 

University of Minnesota. TREMAINE McDoweELt. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Modest Man. By Epwarp Marner. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1940. Pp. viii, 356. $3.50.) 
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Hawthorne as Editor: Selections from his Writings in the American Maga- 
zine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. By Artin Turner. [Loui-. 
siana State University Studies.] (University: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1941. Pp. vii, 290. $2.75.) 

Mr. Mather has “treated the biography of Hawthorne as that of a man 
rather than that of an author, as that of a man with a peculiar personal 
history, a history which constitutes a study in human behavior”. This 
modest approach to “a modest man” is interesting rather than useful. Haw- 
thorne had, to be sure, a peculiar personal history; its peculiarity has been 
probed and diagnosed by many scholars. But the justification for such 
probing is that the recluse of Salem, the plow-boy of Brook Farm, the con- 
sul at Liverpool, was, after all, a man of letters, We can understand his 
literary contributions better if we understand the personal background, but 
the focal point is literary rather than personal. 

Mr. Mather, to be sure, does not ignore Hawthorne’s books, but his 
literary criticism is superficial and almost incidental, There is no thorough 
analysis of the sources, no illuminating criticism of style, no evaluation of 
philosophy. Nor is Mr. Mather happy in presenting the social and intellec- 
tual background of Hawthorne’s career. For though he knows a good deal 
about Hawthorne, he knows very little about the society in which Haw- 
thorne lived or the intellectual currents which eddied about him. 

So great, indeed, is Mr. Mather’s indifference to the milieu in which 
Hawthorne found himself that he has not taken the trouble to get either his 
facts or his interpretation straight. Thus the whole interpretation of Haw- 
thorne as a socially sensitive democrat, ill at ease in the company of highly 
individualistic and antisocial transcendentalists, is little less than absurd. Of 
the transcendentalists Mr. Mather says, “they did their slumming in their 
own parlors... . It is remarkable how few of them took an interest in the 
urgent sociological questions of the day.” It would indeed be remarkable if 
it were true; as it is, the only remarkable thing about this observation is 
that it should come from one who purported to be even superficially familiar 
with the history of American transcendentalism. 

Elsewhere, too, Mr. Mather confesses his unfamiliarity with the Amer- 
ican scene and his carelessness about facts. His knowledge of Brook Farm is 
derived almost wholly from Hawthorne himself (not a single book on the 
subject is listed in the bibliography), and his acquaintance with the Brook 
Farm associates is desultory. Of Ripley after the Farm episode, we read, for 


example: “For a time Sarah . . . managed to keep the two of them alive by 
teaching school. Then Sarah died . . . and Ripley went to work for Greeley 
on the New York Tribune . .. this was the dreariest of bread-winning 


drudgery.” But Ripley went to work on the Tribune in 1849; Sarah died in 
186r; and there is no evidence that Ripley did not enjoy immensely his work 
in New York. Again: “1853 is the year of the great anti-climax before the 
Civil War. For the past twelve years anti-slavery leagues had slowly gained 
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members in the East.” But 1853 is not significant in the history of the anti- 
slavery movement, either as climax or as anticlimax; the year 1841 has no 
particular meaning in the history of the “anti-slavery leagues”, and abolition 
had gained more in the West, probably, than in the East. The judgment on 
Joho Brown is singularly stuffy, and Emerson’s memorable observation is 
misquoted, It is, too, a little surprising to learn that “Lincoln brought from 
Kentucky his rough manners, uncouth appearance, and a strange pronuncia- 
tion”; we wonder whether the Gettysburg Address was delivered with a 
Southern accent. 

The conclusion is inescapable that Mr. Mather did not take the trouble 
to acquaint himself with his subject. The bibliography supports that con- 
clusion. Rusk’s edition of Emerson’s letters illuminates some aspects of Haw- 
thorne’s career, but these letters have not been consulted. Franklin Pierce 
flits in and out of these pages, but Mr. Mather has not used Nichol’s biog- 
raphy of Pierce. There is a great deal about transcendentalism but no 
evidence that any of the numerous histories or interpretations of tran- 
scendentalism were used. No one familiar with the history of Unitarianism 
could say that “Channing was the first really intelligent man to become a 
Unitarian”; no one familiar with the history of Harvard—or of European 
universities—could say that “Harvard was rapidly becoming a dependence 
of Gottingen.” 

First and last Hawthorne did a good deal of hack work. His biography 
of Pierce is notorious; his ill-starred editorship of the American Magazine 
less familiar. It may be questioned whether Professor Turner has done the 
memory of Hawthorne any service in rescuing from well-deserved oblivion 
these contributions to that miserable journal. Yet it is interesting to dis- 
cover just how bad Hawthorne could be, at his worst, and how far he could 
go in effacing his own personality at the behest of publishers. In many of 
these fugitive pieces, written for the most part on order and in great haste, 
we can detect characteristic interests and stylistic idiosyncrasies, but it is 
difficult to follow Mr. Turner when he asserts that “Hawthorne could touch 
nothing without leaving his stamp on it... the stamp of his own individ- 
uality”. The majority of these pieces reveal a complete absence of any in- 
’ dividual quality. 


Columbia University. Henry STEELE CoMMAGER. 


The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863. Edited by Ameria W. Witiiams 
and Eucens C. Barker. Volume III, December 20, 1822-January 31, 
1844. Volume IV, September 29, 1821-February 23, 1847. (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. 1940; 1941. Pp. xxvi, 546; xxv, 548. $3.25 each.) 

Texan Statecraft, 1836-1845. By Josep Wrrram Scumitz. (San Antonio: 
Naylor Company. 1941. Pp. viii, 266. $2.75.) 

Turse two volumes cover in extenso the major part of Houston’s second 
administration and a few months of his term as senator from Texas. In 
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-each, as in Volume II, the editors include material that was not available at 
the earlier printing. For Volume IH this means only seven brief items; but 
for Volume IV the supplemental material fills 235 pages. This veritable 
windfall is due to the generosity of descendants of Houston and of Isaac 
Van Zandt, and its most significant product is ““Houston’s Private Executive 
Record Book”, from which the editors derive the bulk of this extra offering. 
In keeping with their original plan they have selected from this additional 
material only the writings of Houston, although they note the existence of 
valuable letters from his contemporaries. One notable exception to this rule 
is a hitherto unpublished letter of Jackson (pp. 265-67). 

The bulk of these papers presents the multitude of minor details with 
which the energetic Texas executive had to busy himself. This makes neces- 
sary long calendars (twenty-two pages in Vol. HI, twenty-one in Vol. IV), 
in which the really important items are often hard to find, Perhaps the use . 
in-the calendar of distinctive type for these items would have helped locate 
them. The cross references in the footnotes contribute to that end. These 
footnotes continue to afford a wealth of information—biographical and bib- 
liographical—that, we hope, will not be overlooked in preparing the gen- 
eral index, 

This publication as a whole does not add much to our information con- 
cerning Houston, but it presents in convenient form original material that 
was until recently in private hands or available only through special re- 
search. The two volumes under discussion bring out in clearer perspective 
than ever before the foreign and domestic problems that Houston faced. 
Foremost in time among the latter was that of the Indians, bitterly resentful 
because of the hostile policy of his predecessor, The new president must not 
only try to reconcile them to his government but keep them from joining 
the Mexicans in border raids. These were largely provoked by Lamar’s ill- 
starred Santa Fe expedition and in turn led to equally futile attempts at 
reprisal which Houston was unable to repress. Nevertheless, he met with 
‘severe criticism for failing to rescue those who were victims of their own 
folly. The release from prison of those who survived these forays was due 
largely to the efforts of representatives of the United States and Great 
Britain. . 

This failure to meet popular demands for legitimate protection arose 
mainly from an empty treasury. Nor was the president able during his ad- 
ministration to secure adequate revenue or establish a stable currency or, 
despite unlimited offers of land, attract foreign credit. Nevertheless, through 
rigid economy he succeeded in making his government pay its running ex- 
penses, although he was not able to reduce its accumulated debt. Volunteers 
undertook border raids into Mexico despite his orders, and the unpaid of- 
ficers and crews of his embryo navy openly flouted his desire for definite 
peace with Mexico and more stable relations abroad. To the disaffection 
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engendered by these irregular operations and by financial stringency must 
be added a serious vendetta arising from land claims in eastern Texas and 
a dispute over the location of the capital. Both of these affairs provoked 
” Houston’s intervention and subjected him to additional criticism. He did 
not hesitate to take sides in these local disputes and at times turned on his 
opponents with a pen of no mean caliber. In general his written defense 
rests on a high plane. He presents his arguments cogently, with surprising 
wealth of diction and with due regard for the dignity of his office. His oc- 
casional outbursts of feeling lead one to wish for even more of these per- 
sonal revelations; but his letters, both public and private, show a gratifying 
improvement in personal habits—the result, we may infer, of his second 
marriage—without any appreciable loss in finesse or in vigor of invective. 

Nor does his pen wholly clarify his foreign policy. After the rejection of 
early proposals for annexation to the United States, Houston and Lamar 
accepted the status of independence for Texas and devoted themselves to 
establishing connections elsewhere. Houston’s mentors, above all Jackson, 
did not permit him to lose sight of ultimate annexation, and he himself fre- 
quently states that annexation is his own purpose. Nevertheless, his course 
and his correspondence during the critical months covered by these volumes 
frequently give point to the charges of his enemies that he was aiming to 
keep Texas independent, to enlarge her territory to the Pacific, and that he 
was ready to favor France and Great Britain at the expense of the United 
States. A careful reading of Houston’s intimate letters for this period, how- 
ever, seems to show nothing more than a devotion to what he considers the 
paramount interests of the republic he had done so much to create. Ulti- 
mately through his course Texas becomes the one besought, rather than the 
reverse, and Houston one of her first senators. 

As such Houston seems somewhat out of place. He takes part, it is true, 
in debates on the Mexican War and on the Oregon settlement, but the 
stalwart frontiersman in his picturesque garb belongs elsewhere than in the 
national Capitol. He has still to speak for the Union in the troubled days 
of 1850, but Texas needs and will yet receive his major efforts. One surmises 
that the record of them will greatly expand the two remaining volumes that 
the editors have promised. 

The title of Dr. Schmitz’s volume fails to define its subject matter, for it 
is a diplomatic history of the Republic of Texas. As such it is both useful 
and timely: useful as the first comprehensive study in its field and timely in 
that it opportunely serves as a partial guide to the Writings of Sam Hous- 
ton. Fortunately the author had access to the typed manuscript of the earlier | 
volumes although not to “Houston’s Private Executive Record Book”. 

Dr. Schmitz’s footnotes show that his work is thoroughly documented. 
His residence at St. Mary’s University gave ready access to the manuscript 
archives in Austin. His references in the main, however, are to the printed 
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records edited by E. D. Adams, Garrison, Barker, Elizabeth Howard West, 
and Winkler, and especially to Garrison’s Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the Republic of Texas. In addition he has drawn slightly on early Texas 
newspapers and more freely on the Southwestern Historical Quarterly and 
other scholarly reviews. The Lamar Papers are cited a few times in the foot- 
notes but are not mentioned in the text. A. K. Christian’s Mirabeau Buona- 
parte Lamar helps to supply the deficiency. His list of secondary historical 
materials, including the standard monographs, is an imposing one, and his 
useful, clear-cut narrative shows that he has made good use of these sources. 

A few pages serve to introduce the reader to the tumultuous days of 
1836 and to his specific field, Texas diplomacy. This he handles by topics, 
keeping the presidential succession in mind and giving each executive agent, 
as well as his principal, due credit for his performance. Aside from annexa- 
tion, financial matters occupy the major attention of each diplomat. For this 
reason the negotiations of James Treat and Barnard E. Bee in Mexico and 
of James Hamilton in Mexico and in Europe—somewhat beclouded by 
financial difficulties in each case—fill separate chapters, The slavery issue 
appears at appropriate places but is not overemphasized. His story of Hous- 
ton’s part in the negotiations leading to annexation gives equal credit to that 
executive’s finesse and to his patriotic motives. The book has a satisfactory 
index. An error in date appears in footnote 3, page 194. 

Northwestern University. i Isaac J. Cox. 
The American Agricultural Press, 1819-1860. By ALsert Lowruer Dem- 

AREE. [Columbia University Studies in the History of American Agricul- 

ture.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. Pp. xix, 430. $4.00.) 

AGRICULTURAL journals are the Cinderellas of American periodigals. 
Long neglected and ignored, lying in obscure corners of secondhand book- 
stores and in the attics of farmhouses, they have of late been sought far and. 
wide and today occupy an honored place in many university and other li- 
braries. There are two collections that are outstanding, those in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington and in the McCormick Historical 
Association Library in Chicago. The growing interest in these journals is 
connected with the increased attention given to agricultural history, for 
which they form an important source, but they are also valuable source 
material for the study of other aspects of social history. Professor Demaree’s 
volume, describing the journals published in the United States prior to the 
Civil War, is a valuable contribution to agricultural history and to Amer- 
ican bibliography. 

The plan of the book is unusual. Somewhat more than half the volume 
is given over to a general description of the nature and contents of the 
journals. We are told of the editors and editorial policies. We learn what 
reforms they advocated. We are introduced to the special features, to the 
advertisements, to the “Ladies Department”, and to the poetry, for rare 
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was the farm journal which did not print some verse, much of it melancholy 
in tone and most of it meant to extol the virtue of honest toil. The author 
provides us with interesting examples. 

The second section of the work consists of twenty-eight selected extracts 
from representative journals. The reader may here sample the flavor of agri- 
cultural discussion and observe the types of material which await his search. 
There is a varied menu in the articles which have been reprinted—drainage, 
agricultural clubs, farm architecture, rules for overseers, and the moral cul- 
ture of slaves are among them. 

The third section is made up of detailed sketches of sixteen important 
journals, three drawn from New England, five from the South, and eight 
from New York, Pennsylvania, and the Middle West. The author has also 
inserted a sketch of the American Farmer (Baltimore) in the first section 
of the book, since it is usually regarded as the pioneer in this field of 
journalism, 

The author disclaims any attempt to write a history of the American 
agricultural press. Instead he has aimed to provide a general‘description of 
the nature and content of the journals and from their contents to recon- 
struct a part of the picture of American rural life before 1860. Since there 
were probably more than four hundred different agricultural journals pub- 
lished in this period, the task was a large one. Professor Demaree examined 
more than a hundred titles and gave intensive study to sixteen of them. No 
attempt has been made to indicate the location of files since individual titles 
may be found through the Union List of Serials. The book has a bib- 
liography and an index. The author in his preface states that the list of 
agricultural journals compiled by the late Stephen C. Stuntz but not com- 
pleted at the time of his death in 1918 is in process of publication by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The reviewer is glad to add that 
it has been published by the department. 

University of Western Ontario. Frep Lannon. 


Eastern Workingmen and National Land Policy, 1829-1862. By HELENE 
Sara ZAHLER. [Columbia University Studies in the History of American 
Agriculture.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. Pp. x, 246. 
$2.25.) 

Tuts book makes but a slight contribution to American history. Comi- 
mons, Stephenson, and others have previously shown that during the 1830’s 
and 1840’s labor and other reform groups were favorable. to drastic changes 
in Federal land policy. Miss Zahler has used a wider variety of sources 
connected with the labor movement and has brought together numerous 
references indicating the growth of reform sentiment. She traces the phi- 
losophical background of the reform movement and shows how the land or 
National Reform ideas of George Henry Evans permeated the labor move- 
ment. She then attempts to link up the land reform program of Eastern 
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utopians and labor leaders with the Western demand for pre-emption, grad- 
uation, and homestead. Wisely, she does not claim that this Western de- 
mand was the result of the agitation of Easterners, but she brings together 
the two movements in such a way as to convince one that she believes there 
is such a connection. Miss Zahler’s use of the manuscript petitions presented 
to the Senate and the House as part of the campaign to change the land 
system is commendable, though it should be said that the petitions add 
little except to show that numerous labor and reform groups favored land 
reform. 

The principal difficulty with this book is that it attempts to cultivate soil 
which seems nearly exhausted. The political story of public land policies has 
frequently been told. Some features of the story are still obscure, notably 
the legislative history of the military bounty measures, the Indian land 
cession treaties, the railroad land-grant bills and, to be sure, the political role 
of the speculator. While these issues have received practically no attention 
from the historian, his flail has beaten the old straw of pre-emption, gradua- 
tion, and homestead until it has apparently nothing further to yield. A plea 
might be made for studies of the operation of these measures, but until they 
are to be had historians must continue to depend upon the reports of the 
General Land Office. 

There are a number of features of Miss Zahler’s study which more care- 
ful thought might have substantially improved. The pre-emption law did 
not go entirely “astray” despite all the frauds connected with its administra- 
tion. Its worst failing was that it protected settlers only to the time of the 
auction sale. The “revenue concept” did not cease to dominate legislation in 
1841. Pre-emption did not reduce the average price the government received 
for land, as the average price was always close to the minimum price. Fur- 
thermore, there were spirited auctions in the fifties, sixties, seventies, and 
even cighties. There were few military bounty land warrants available for 
speculators or settlers between 1841 and 1847, although small amounts of 
scrip were in the market. The chief purposes of the claim associations were 
to prevent bounty jumping and to establish a system of title registration for 
the squatter-members before the auction sale. 

The typographical errors and bibliographical omissions are too numerous. 
There is no Aurora County, Indiana, though there is a town in Indiana of 
that name. Binghamton and Bretz are misspelled; Channing, History of the 
United States, is incorrectly dated; Goodrich and Davidson, “The Wage 
Earner in the Western Movement”, is incorrectly cited twice, and only one 
of their two articles is mentioned. If Benjamin F. Butler’s Autobiography 
is a primary source, so also is Andrew D. White’s. No student of land prob- 
lems can afford to neglect Bercaw and Hannay, Bibliography on Land 
Utilization, 1918-1936 (United States Department of Agriculture, Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 284). Smalley, History of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, is not as important as Hedges, Henry Villard and the Railways of 
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the Northwest. Schlesinger, Brownson, Billington, Protestant Crusade, Har- 
low, Gerrit Smith, Van Deusen, Henry Clay, and Robbins, “Horace Greeley: 
Land Reform and Unemployment, 1837-1862” (Agricultural History, VII, 
18-41), should not have been omitted. There seems to be no adequate reason 
for listing separately speeches delivered in Congress and published in the 
Globe. Edward P. Cheyney deserves to have listed his most recent account 
of the antirent disturbances in New York. 
Cornell University. PauL W. Gates. 


Florida, Land of Change. By Karuryn Trimmer Assey. (Chapel Hill: 

University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 426. $3.50.) 

THe writing of state history involves orientation of the area with larger 
wholes. Political, economic, and social boundaries seldom coincide. State 
historians have often overlooked this fact. The problem of orientation is 
peculiarly germane to a history of Florida when one remembers that the 
word “Florida” is nearly as old as the word “America” and that the areas so 
named have been both the welcome and the unwanted children of more 
than one imperial parent. 

As regards Florida, the orientative factor is only the beginning of the 
difficulty. Penetrating evaluation of Florida’s career not only implies the 
analytical equipment of the trained historian but involves the nice evalua- 
tion of a long-continued time element and a chain of events complicated and 
often kaleidoscopic. The widely scattered nature and scarcity of the sources 
unfold a task greater than is ordinarily implied in projects of this kind. 

Dr. Abbey is well equipped for the task she has accomplished. Aware 
that scarcity of materials must postpone any definitive essay, she has used 
available data to produce, as judged by modern standards, the first really 
scholarly attempt at a complete history of the area and the state called 
Florida. Eclectic to a degree, she has used local minutiae sparingly, and little 
of such “clutter” is found within her covers unless it ties in with some 
larger nexus. Withal, the book not only achieves satisfying perspective but 
contains factual data sufficient to dismiss any charges of vagueness. 

The title of the book is eloquent. Throughout the long history of the 
peninsula whose hinterlands were almost imperial in size and importance, 
one is struck with changes wrought, damage done, and benefits received by 
transfer of title from Spanish and French to English, back to Spanish, and 
finally to “American” hands. Florida’s progress undoubtedly has been re- 
tarded by such marching and countermarching. In spite of soil which at 
worst is often bad and at best is of uneven quality, in spite of difficulties 
that were the common lot of the frontier, in spite of frontier imperialism 
and the persistence of frontier conditions, one feels that Miss Abbey’s chron- 
icle of political, social, and economic uncertainty draws us progressively a 
brighter picture and floodlights with hope the dark field where Florida’s 
happiness has been at stake. Conquistadors and pirates, swarms of adven- 
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turers great and small, prime ministers cool and calculating, kings indif- 

. ferent and kings alert, republican imperialists, Indian renegades, cotton 
planters, secessionists, merchant princes and railroad builders—all have 
added to the lengthening sum of Florida’s remembrance. Often have these 
varied actors, idly or otherwise, applied the eraser with disastrous results to 
the forces of law, order, and security. Quand méme, Florida has survived it 
all and today is a valued region whose potentialities are still great. 

Although the book is not intended entirely for exacting readers, some 
omissions reveal themselves both as to interpretations and as to stresses. 
One could wish for less political matter. The peculiar character of soil and 
climate, its relation to the South and to the nation, would indicate that more 
direct attention should have been paid to geographical factors. The planta- 
tion system, the citrus, turpentine, lumber, and cattle industries, frequently 
alluded to, could have been more thoroughly analyzed. Florida's position as 
a part of the Spanish-American borderlands and her intimate tie-up with 
the politics and economics of frontier imperialism perhaps could have re- 
ceived more attention had space permitted. 

The chapter on the Seminole War ably summarizes Florida’s rather 
inglorious solution of the Indian problem; the one on Florida in the War 
between the States is even better. The chapter on economic development 
during the territorial period, although dealing with a wealth of material, is 
perhaps least satisfying. One must admit, however, that the problem is both 
vast and complex. i 

The style is usually easy and flowing. A few cases of peculiar word usage 
are noted, as on page 136, where “Jackson’s performances eclipsed the most 
lurid apprehension or glowing hope.” On page 154 a sentence about the 
Watson Line seems obscure. The name G. I. F. Clarke, page 128, is incor- 
rect. Clarke’s name is George John Frederick Clarke. He spent at least his 
early youth in Spain. The book is illustrated and well supplied with charts. 
Except for a few omissions the bibliography is sufficient for ordinary needs. 
The list of governors is useful. The format of the book is attractive. The 
volume is singularly free from typographical errors and is well indexed.. 

University of Florida. James D. Grunt. 


West of the River. By Dorotuy Garniner. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company. 1941. Pp. vi, 347. $3.50.) 

Tuis book is an interesting study of the region west of the Missouri 
River. It is well written and generally accurate. 

Opening with a detailed study of the topography of the region between 
Santa Fe and the upper Missouri, Miss Gardiner describes the three great 
highways to the West: the Santa Fe Trail, the Missouri River route, and the 
Oregon Trail, which she renames the Great Road. Succeeding chapters 
about the white men and Indians in the region carry the story to the dis- ` 
cussion of the mails, express, and telegraph. The author has made an unfair 
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criticism of the western Indians. Seeming to generalize, she declares that 
they always “mutilated the bodies of dead enemies, red-and white alike . 

all Indians preferred to steal an article .... were deplorably dirty”. Again, 
she writes that they ate decayed meat and lice. Those practices were cer- 
tainly not true of all western Indian tribes. 

The story of the Spanish omits the constructive work of the brave friars 
and mission leaders. They tended to aid the Indian, whereas De Soto, 
Coronado, and Villazur were regarded as enemies by western Indians. , 
There is an interesting discussion of the Vérendryes’ exploration of the 
Dakotas. 

Transportation on the three routes varied. The Missouri was an early 
highway of commerce for canoes, dugouts, pirogues, bullboats, mackinaws, 
keelboats, and finally steamboats. Beginning in 1819 with the voyage of the 
Independence a short distance up the Missouri, river travel was boomed in 
1853, when the E/ Paso traveled over two hundred miles above Fort Union. 
Thirteen years later the Peter Balen steamed past Fort Benton to a point six 
miles from the Great Falls. 

William Becknell, the “Father of the Santa Fe Trail”, opened in 1821 
the great Missouri trade with that Mexican city, He sold $15,000 worth of 
goods there in the following year. Jacob and Colonel Glenn Fowler were 
also Santa Fe traders in that era. Their reports influenced Congress to ap- 
propriate $30,000 to mark a road from Missouri to Mexico. 

The Great Road is associated with the history of Oregon, Utah, and 
California, Hall Kelley, after talking Oregon for years, prepared in 1832 to 
take followers there to build a “seaport city with wide streets ... and a 
great public square”, The first expedition, however, was led by Nathaniel 
Wyeth that year from St. Louis. Utah is associated with the Mormons and 
California with the gold seekers. 

St. Louis, founded in 1764, became the gateway to the Missouri region, 
and wagons and stagecoaches dotted the plains in the early fifties. In 1808 
the Butterfield ‘line was transporting mail on the “Ox Bow” route, and the 
Central Overland California and Pike’s Peak Express Company in 1860. 
The Pony Express started by the latter furnished a thrilling part of Western 
history. 

The book closes with chapters on Ben Holladay, Indian wars, and the 
Pacific Railway. Miss Gardiner’s material on Holladay seems to be based 
largely on Root and Connelley, The Overland Stage to California, because 
only two issues of contemporary newspapers are cited and no documentary 
material. The branch line, Nebraska City to Fort Kearney, is not men- 
tioned. The author relates, however, some of the highly amazing phases in 
the career of the great stagecoach king. Holladay died in 1887 and not in 
1877. 

Eighteen excellent contemporary pictures of early Western historical 
scenes enhance the value of the book. There is no bibliography, and the 
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book is not well documented. A ten-page index is satisfactory, and a clever 
historical drawing introduces each chapter. A page map of early routes to 
the West is in the first chapter. 

West of the River is a contribution to Western history, and the West is 
made to live again. 

Northwestern State College. J. V. FREDERICK. 


Western America: The Exploration, Settlement, and Development of the 
Region beyond the Mississippi. By LeRoy R. Haren, Historian, State 
Historical Society of Colorado, Professor of History, University of Den- 
ver, and Cart Coxe Risrer, Professor of History, University of Okla- 
homa. [Prentice-Hall Books on History, edited by Carl Wittke.] (New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1941. Pp. xxiv, 698. $4.65.) 

Western America, a regional study, is the first comprehensive survey of 
the history of the land between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean 
from the time of Cabeza de Vaca and Coronado to Theodore Roosevelt. 
The first four chapters are devoted to Spanish activities in the Southwest, 
the French advance by way of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, and the 
border rivalries between the representatives of these two powers. Next come 
four chapters in which the course of the Anglo-Americans from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi is traced briefly. Thus is the stage set for the principal 
actors in the pageant of trans-Mississippi history—the explorers, Indian 
fighters, miners, cowboys, railroad builders, and farmers of the nineteenth 
century—to whom the remaining twenty-seven chapters are devoted. The 
emphasis is on beginnings, especially the work of the explorers, the soldiers, 
and those who made the first efforts to exploit the natural resources of the 
region; later phases of development in the various Western states are treated 
briefly or omitted, since these belong more properly to the history of the 
nation as a whale, The summaries, cheer. by chapter, are good; the bib- 
liographical notes are extensive. 

Since this is a regional history, details that would have been out of place 
in a survey written for a different purpose have rightly been included; but 
even so it may be questioned whether some of the details are not so dis- 
tinctly local in interest as to be of little value to the general reader. Facts 
rather than interpretations have been stressed; and the facts are charac- 
terized by a high degree of accuracy. The mistakes observed relate either 
to minor details or are obviously typographical; but surely this book de- 
served a more careful proofreading, an index showing fewer evidences of 
hasty preparation, and the rewriting of some poorly constructed sentences. 
It should also be said, however, that the latter are more than matched by 
others that are almost poetic in their beauty and clarity. 

The method of organization combines the chronological, the geographi- 
cal, and the topical approaches to the general subject. On the whole this is 
satisfactory, but the topical treatment is carried so far in some of the more 
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inclusive chapters as to take the reader far beyond events subsequently de- 
scribed but essential for an understanding of what is presented at the earlier 
point. It seems illogical, for example, to discuss Kentucky’s part in the 
Revolution (p. 97) before the beginnings of settlement there (p. 116); to 
read about life on the sod-house frontier (chap. xxn) before the removal of 
the Indians from the Great Plains (chap. xxvm); or to study the Indian 
wars of the seventies and eighties before the building of the railroads 
(chap. xxx). 

The authors are men of the West; their familiarity with the region is 
shown not only by the accuracy of the narrative but also by the many refer- 
ences, obviously based on firsthand information, to topography, soil, climate, 
flora, and fauna. Scattered here and there through the book are many ex- 
cellent descriptions of the life of the people under varying frontier condi- 
tions. Not the least of this book’s merits is the way in which it shows how 
the people who crossed the Mississippi throughout the nineteenth century 
modified their manners and customs and developed techniques of pioneer- 
ing suitable to the new environment. Fundamentally sound, this book will 
doubtless be for many years a useful text for the student and a valuable and 
standard reference work for the general reader. 

University of Colorado. Coun B. GoopyKoon7z. 


Vanguards of the Frontier: A Social History of the Northern Plains and 
Rocky Mountains from the Earliest White Contacts to the Coming of . 
the Homemaker. By Evererr Dicx, Professor of History in Union Col- 
lege, Lincoln, Nebraska. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 
1941. Pp. xvi, 574. $5.00.) 

Proressor Dick has presented most capably the life and manners of the 
widely assorted types that constituted the transient white population of the 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountain frontier during the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century. The author includes the entire area between the 
Mississippi and the Great Basin from the Santa Fe Trail to the Canadian 
border. Chronologically the descriptions run from the establishment of the 
American Fur Company on the northern plains and the exploits of the 
mountain trappers in the 1820’s to the open-range cattle and sheep raising 
more than half a century later. 

The book is divided into twenty-two chapters, each dealing with a 
separate phase or occupation of frontier life. The trader and trapper are 
depicted; their dress, manners, speech, relations with the Indians, business 
methods, and other aspects of their lives—all receive full comment. Ex- 
amples of behavior and quotations of dialogue are frequent and typical. 
The necessity of covering a large field in each chapter leads to some rather 
abrupt changes of pace and subject. Occasional overgeneralizations occur; 
but these are limitations imposed by the scope of the work and have been 
kept at a minimum. 
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The sections on the soldier and the Indian agent suffer from having 
been drawn too heavily from early examples on the prairies near the Missis- 
sippi rather than from the army and agency life of the higher plains. The 
missionary is adequately treated; then comes an excursion into the lead 
mines of Missouri and the upper Mississippi, interesting but extraneous to 
the general subject. The chapters dealing with transportation and com- 
munication, possessing a considerable unity of place and continuity of time, 
are highly satisfactory. The Santa Fe, Oregon, and Mormon Trails, river 
transportation from canoe to steamboat, the Pony Express and Western 
Union, stagecoach travel, overland freighting, and the railroad builders— 
all are pictured in interesting and accurate detail. Loggers, surveyors, buf- 
falo hunters, the Long Drive from Texas, the open cattle range, and sheep 
raising fill out the remaining sections of this frontier panorama. In con- 
clusion; the author recites the traits common to all frontier types—brutality, 
‘individualism, democracy, hospitality, self-confidence, optimism, and the 
rest. Co-operation in time of necessity is noted, though the reliance on gov- 
ernment aid in many fields is not listed as a qualification to rugged in- 
dividualism. 

The text is not highly documented but shows a wide knowledge of many 
subjects. Few items of character or conduct are neglected, and the bib- 
liography attests research in all types of sources. This reviewer had hoped 
to find a social history of the northern plains and Rocky Mountains, as 
advertised in the subtitle, and was somewhat disappointed to read the 
author’s apology in the preface that scarcity of source material on the north- 
ern regions as compared to that for the central plains had led to an excess of 
examples and specific instances from the latter section. Only one Montana 
newspaper and none from Wyoming are listed in the bibliography, as com- 
pared to fourteen Kansas papers and eleven from Nebraska. The early 
Montana press was excellent, and had the author so desired, he could have 
found much Canadian material available on the northernmost section of the 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountains. Aside from this slight discrepancy be- 
tween title and text, Professor Dick’s latest book comes up to expectations 
as a detailed study of the life and manners of those various intrepid groups 
of Americans who left their imprint on the trans-Mississippi West before 
the advent of the agricultural settler. Its wealth of material and fascinating 
subject matter are presented in a manner that should appeal to the student 
of the West and the general reader alike. 

Bethel, Connecticut. Watcorr Warson. 


Colorado, the Centennial State. By Percy SranLey Fritz, Assistant Profes- 
sor of History, University of Colorado. [Prentice-Hall Books on History, 
edited by Carl Wittke.] (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1941. Pp. xii, 518. 
Trade edition $5.00, school edition $3.75.) 

Tue first half of the volume is devoted to the “Background of Colorado 
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History” (geography, Indians, explorers, and fur traders), “The Pioneer 
Period, 1858-1861”, and “The Territorial Period, 1861-1876”. The second 
half treats of “The State of Colorado, 1876—”. There is a good discussion 
of recent problems and tendencies in the state. Social history is given appro- 
priate emphasis. The chapter on “Aesthetic and Cultural Attainments” is an 
excellent summary. Numerous topics are given comprehensive discussion. 

Much of the volume is in the form of topical essays. Among the excellent 
ones are the following chapters: “The Mining Districts”, “The Constitu- 
tion of Colorado”, “The Open Range”, “Conservation and Reclamation”, 
and “Populism and the Panic”. 

The proportions of the book, as expressed in the space given to various 
subjects, are not above criticism. The author devotes but one chapter (pp. 
103-20) to the early discoveries of gold, the great Pike’s Peak gold rush, 
pioneer transportation facilities, and the founding of the first towns; while 
he uses three chapters (pp. 121-68) to tell of the creation, laws, and in- 
fluence of mining districts and of early mining methods, Agricultural de- 
velopment receives scant treatment, and much of the story of the railroads 
is ignored. In the chapter on “Industrial Development” four pages are given 
to industrial development and twenty-two pages to labor troubles. 

Errors of fact are rather numerous. The Arkansas River does not rise 
in South Park (p. 7). The first transcontinental railroad did not traverse 
Bridger Pass (p. 11). Ignacio was not Chief Ouray’s successor; nor did 
Colorow die in 1880 (p. 41). The route of Escalante is wrongly given (p. 
64). The Bent brothers were not French Canadians (p. 91). Bent’s Fort is 
wrongly located (p. 91). Bent’s New Fort was east instead of west of the 
old fort (p. 93). The Russell prospecting party reached the mouth of Cherry - 
Creek on June 23 instead of May 23 (p. 105). The Oakes guidebook con- 
tained the journal of Luke Tierney rather than that of William Russell 
(p. 106). Several errors occur in the description of the Pony Express (pp. 
111-12). The incorporation of Denver was in 186r instead of 1862 (p. 114). 
There were two sessions of the general assembly of Jefferson Territory in- 
stead of the asserted “one and only meeting” (p. 143). Regular freight rates 
before the coming of the railroad were not “from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars a hundred” (p. 221). The Baker expedition was in 1860 instead of 
in 1816 (p. 282). The Colorow uprising was in 1887 instead of 1884 (p. 
290). Mesa Verde National Park embraces over eighty square miles instead 
of “eighty acres” (p. 321). Other errors were noted on the following pages: 
59, 65, 95, 109, 122, 139, 172, 174, 183, 202, 217, 305, 407, 460, 481. 

Ambiguous and ungrammatical sentences occur rather frequently. In 
numerous cases pronouns do not agree with their antecedents. 

Much new material is presented in the volume, and the writing is 
enlivened by numerous anecdotes. The bibliographies at the end of the 
chapters are generally excellent. Many illustrations and a good index are 
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provided, but there is no list of illustrations. The format of the book is en- 


tirely satisfactory. ; 
State Historical Society of Colorado. LeRoy R. Haren. 


Pike’s Peak Gold Rush Guidebooks of 1859. By Lurr Trerney, WILLIAM 
B. Parsons, and Summaries of the Other Fifteen. Edited by LeRoy R. 
Haren, Historian of the State Historical Society of Colorado, [The 
Southwest Historical Series, IX.] (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany. 1941. Pp. 346. $6.00.) 

In this volume a fine contribution is made to the Southwest Historical 
series, which includes such documents on the Western frontier as Garrard’s 
Wah-to-yah and the Taos Trail and several on the frontier army life a cen- 
tury ago. This volume is the first of three dealing with the Pike’s Peak 
gold rush. i 

It is more than a documentary source book. In a historical introduction 
of sixty pages Dr. Hafen discusses the discoveries of gold in Colorado prior 
to the gold rush. Beginning with our vague knowledge of Rivera’s expedi- 
tion and ending with the newspaper reports of 1858, this is the most com- 
plete presentation thus far made of these early rumors and discoveries. 

Two of the guidebooks to the Pike’s Peak region are then given verbatim. 
The first is a good selection in view of its rarity and its historical sig- 
nificance. A pioneer would not recognize the name of Tierney, but most of 
the pioneers knew D. C. Oakes, the coauthor and publisher of this guide- 
book. The influence of this Tierney, or rather Oakes, guidebook was per- 
haps greater than Marcy’s, which was the largest and best of the Pike’s 
Peak guidebooks. The other guidebook reproduced in full was written by 
`- a college graduate who was a member of the Lawrence party in 1858. The 
documents themselves are greatly improved by Dr. Hafen’s scholarly editing 
and illuminating footnotes. 

The chief regret I have is that typographical considerations were con- 
sidered paramount to accuracy. Changes made in punctuation, italicization, 
and capitalization considerably lower the value of the work to the historian. 
Typography, punctuation, and eccentricities of spelling mean not only pos- 
_ sibly different interpretations but to the scientific historian are one of the 
means of determining the authenticity of a document. In the case of the 
Tierney guidebook one wonders what light, if any, the capitalization and 
punctuation of Tierney and Oakes throw upon the question of whether and 
to what degree Oakes might have edited Tierney’s manuscript. 

The latter third of the book gives concise summaries of the other fifteen 
extant guidebooks. The mere tracking down of these rare and elusive docu- 
ments was no mean accomplishment. These summaries contain most of the 
information of value. An appendix of eight short documents relates rather 
to the first part of the book than to the guidebooks themselves. 
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As is usual in this type of work, there is no index to the volume, but a 
full analytical index is promised in Volume XII. 

The historian will appreciate having this rare source material on the 
Pike’s. Peak gold rush made available, and anyone interested in the frontier 
or pioneer period will find it worth while. 

University of Colorado. Percy S. Fritz. 


Aeronautics in the Union and Confederate Armies, with a Survey of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics prior to 1861. By F. Sranspury Haypon. Volume I. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1941. Pp. xxii, 421. Plates xiv. $4.00.) 
Tus is the first of two projected volumes which, when completed, will 

form a major contribution to the history of military aeronautics. It will be 

extremely useful, first, as a corrective to traditional writing on military 
events in the War between the States, and second, as a prime source for all 
future investigation in this interesting field. Based upon years of research 
and the use of an amazing number of hitherto neglected materials, Hay- 
don’s book is a fine example of historical work. It is characteristic of the 
author’s thoroughness that there are references to sixty-two manuscript 
sources in the National Archives and to hundreds of contemporary news- 
papers and periodicals; that there are 1,834 footnotes and forty-five excellent 
illustrative plates; and that for the second volume there have been planned 

a complete critical bibliography and a bibliographical essay to cover the 

entire subject. 

Haydon prefaces his book with a summary of the rise of military aero- | 
nautics in Europe, beginning with the formation of the French balloon 
corps on April 2, 1794, and carrying the story down through the Austro- 
Sardinian War of 1859. Similarly, he traces the development of civil and 
military aeronautics in the United States from January 9, 1793, when the 
first American ascension was made, to 186r. Following this introductory 
material there are well-written sketches of the work of three pioneer Amer- 
ican balloonists, James Allen, John Wise, and John LaMountain. The con- 
tributions of each of these men to the formation of an aeronautic corps in 
the United States Army are justly estimated. 

But the principal emphasis of the book is upon the career of T. S. C. 
Lowe, the individual whose energy, enthusiasm, and technical knowledge 
were primarily responsible for giving the Union Army between 186r and 
1863 the first modern aeronautics department in any military establishment. 
The account of this development is presented under three heads: material 
and personnel, administration, and operation. Haydon conclusively demon- 
strates that by the beginning of 1862 the seven balloons of the Army of the 
Potomac and their operatives were able to take the field with real usefulness. 
He concludes the volume with a careful summary of aeronautic operations 
in the Virginia campaigns and in the Departments of the West and South 
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to the end of March, 1862. In these long but unfailingly interesting chapters 
Haydon has indicated alike the technical competence of Lowe (e.g., the 
formula for balloon varnish, p. 235) and the nature of the difficulties that 
he faced (p. 397). 

Despite the author’s care and attention to detail, some minor corrective 
suggestions are in order. To begin with, it is a slight exaggeration to say 
(p. xvi) that “little or nothing appears to be known of the inception of 
American military aeronautics”. Although Haydon’s is the first book upon 
the subject, it has been discussed in many monographs, including one 
printed in the American Historical Review, XLII (1937), 652-70. The ac- 
count of the early life of T. S. C. Lowe would have been enriched by the 
use of the town history of Randolph, New Hampshire. George M. Dallas 
was the United States minister to Great Britain. The well-known telegram, 
cited on page 175, from T. S. C. Lowe to President Lincoln was sent on 
June 18 and not June 1, as indicated. There are misspellings in footnotes on 
pages 19 and 339. 

These, let it be repeated, are slight blemishes on the face of so excellent 
a work. Haydon has supplied an enormous amount of information, has 
clarified many an obscure point, and has presented the opening chapters of 
the story of American military aeronautics in a lucid and interesting fashion. 
He well deserves the award of the Mrs, Simon Baruch University Prize for 
1940, offered by the United Daughters of the Confederacy, His forth- 
coming second volume will be awaited with anticipation. 

Colby Junior College. J. Duane Squires. 


The Mind of the South. By W. J. Cast. Sa York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

1941. Pp. xi, 429, xv. $3.75.) 

Tue time is ripe for a synthesis and interpretation of the wealth of data 
concerning the Old South which has been gathered during the last two 
decades. Especially, the Southern “way of life” needs to be presented in per- 
spective against the background of other cultures. Although the pioneer 
stage of this type of history is likely to exhibit the fault of “brilliant im- 
pressionism”, we need historians who are brave enough and intelligent 
enough to advance beyond thie relatively safe coasts of economic and polit- 
ical exegesis into the deep ocean of the history of ideas within the frame- 
work of regional patterns. Mr. Cash’s work, The Mind of the South, belongs 
to this category of bold adventures. Far from being a well-proportioned 
intellectual history of the South, it is, nevertheless, a valuable sociological 
essay on the development of Southern society from its rootage in the ante- 
bellum period. It deals primarily with the emotions of a sentimental people 
and the psychological adjustments of Southerners to changing economic con- 
ditions. The author tells us practically nothing of what the great thinkers of 
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the South thought, nor does he attempt to analyze Southern contributions 
to political theory, philosophy, or natural science. 

Yet this book is rich in provocative ideas. Its point of view, portraying the 
mind of the average Southerner, “the man at the center”, is fresh and sig-` 
nificant of a modern trend in Southern historiography. The author discards 
the legend of the Old South and shows the closeness of its society to frontier 
conditions. He accepts Henry Adams’s portraiture of the mind of Rooney 
Lee, the extroverted son of the great Confederate general, as typical of 
Southern civilization. But do not extroverts form the majority of all so- 
cieties? The Southern mind in the ante-bellum period, according to Mr. 
Cash, was distinguished by three primary characteristics: individualism, 
romanticism, puritanism, Closely related to the romantic temper was the 
hedonism of the average Southerner and his childlike incapacity for analysis 
and detachment. The conflict with the Yankee over the slavery question 
produced the concept of “the South” and was an important factor in put- 
ting the Southern mind in a strait jacket. The resulting suppression of all 
realistic criticism raises the paradoxical question of how one can reconcile 
the strong individualism of the Southerner with his intolerance of dissent. 
The answer seems to lie in a point that Mr. Cash emphasizes again and 
again, “that eternal uneasiness of the South’s conscience over slavery”. Such 
an answer, this reviewer believes, is essentially sound despite the contrary 
view of some members of the Agrarian School. The abolitionist attack 
against the whole way of life of the South, although unwise and fanatical, 
would not have stung so deeply unless it had coincided with a disturbing 
sense of insecurity and an internal doubt as to the rightness of the peculiar 
institution. 

The Mind of the South is especially significant in its interpretation of 
the New South. The author maintains that a legend has arisen concerning 
the New South, which consists of the erroneous view that the Civil War 
erased the civilization of the ante-bellum period and created a new order in 
which industrialism dominates. The mind of the Old South survived, Mr. 
Cash maintains, with a striking continuity into recent times. The cotton 
mill village, for example, represented the transfer of the plantation or- 
ganization and modes of thought to manufacturing. Industrialism did not 
lead to a revolution in the basic ideology of the South; only it elevated “the 
hard, pushing, horse-trading type of man” and confirmed the exaggerated 
individualism of the Old South. His discussion of the Negro problem since 
the Civil War, particularly the phase of lynching, is eminently sane and 
free from prejudice. One of the main threads of his later chapters is a de- 
scription of the rise of self-conscious class feeling in the South. He con- 
demns “the demagogues” unsparingly, thus denying.a recent thesis that 
many of them were genuine leaders of social reform. He observes that since 
the close of World War I the Southern states have suffered from various 
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tensions, the unionization movement in labor, the Ku Klux Klan, the tenant 
problem, the loss of foreign cotton markets, and a plague of demagogues. 
On the other side of the balance sheet the author points to the emergence of 
a rash of Southern writers and to the great strides in education. Neverthe- 
less, his book ends in a note of pessimism: the tragedy of the South in 
1940 was that it lacked statesmen and that there existed a great gulf between 
the political leaders and the intellectuals. Mr. Cash has written a brave and 
critical book about the South which deserves a wide circle of readers, in- 
cluding the effective political and social leaders of the South today. ` 
Lafayette College. CLEMENT Eaton. 


New Haven Negroes: A Social History. By Roperr Austin Warner. [In- 
stitute of Human Relations, Yale University.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 309. $3.50.) 

Tue Negro in Connecticut and especially in the vicinity of New Haven 
has had an interesting and significant development. His part as a pawn in 
the West Indian trade, his relation to ethical and social questions as illus- 
trated in the astonishing incident of the Amistad and the case of Prudence 
Crandell, are of far more than local interest; and the connection of Yale 
University with Negroes and Negro problems deserves thought and study. 

I do not think that Mr. Warner’s book is an adequate study of any of 
these interesting problems, and least of all does it give a picture of the inner 
psychological development of this group of Negroes. Mr. Warner has col- 
lected in his third and seventh chapters a valuable body of information con- 
cerning the Negro in New Haven. This covers about one hundred pages 
and is derived principally from the archives of the colored Congregational 
Church and other sources which are not indicated, as the book lacks a 
bibliography. 

The rest of the volume is more or less conscious padding, with repetition 
and current gossip. The padding consists of general comments on social con- 
ditions in New England, the abolitionist movement throughout the United 
` States, Civil War, emancipation and Reconstruction in the South, and con- 
ditions of slavery in the West Indies. All these are cognate matters, but they 
are not subjects upon which Mr. Warner appears to have any special knowl- 
edge, and they do not belong in any carefully reasoned study of the New 
Haven Negro. 

In the case of this particular group, again the author allows himself to 
go frequently astray: he devotes six pages or more to the conventions of 1830 
which took place in Philadelphia and have been studied, not, to be sure as 
Mr. Warner intimates, adequately, but quite as carefully as he has studied 
them. He is not content to study Negro leadership in New Haven but dis- 
cusses Frederick Douglass and Marcus Garvey, who had little to do with 
New Haven; and he devotes three pages to the gifted Dr. McCune Smith, 
who lived and worked in New York. 
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© Provided, of course, that funds are available for a rambling social study 
of over three hundred pages of which less than half are really. germane to 
the subject, the question comes up, then—how good a job has the author 
done with his special thesis? Here again I am not satisfied. I have personal 
interest in New Haven because it was the home of my colored ancestors, 
and I especially commend the idea of studies of local Negro groups such 
as I attempted in Philadelphia in 1896. But I find in Mr. Warner’s study 
no sense of unity or growth, no careful digestion or arrangement of his 
material, no conception of the inner reactions of this changing and develop- 
ing group of human beings, and no comprehension of the drama involved. 
Some social students seem to think that because the scientist may not be 
emotional he has, therefore, no call to study emotion. This, of course, is a 
ridiculous non sequitur. The emotional meaning of the Amistad incident— 
of the way in which a group of people went out, in the face of public opin- 
ion, to fight the battle of helpless, stolen, black men who had murdered 
their way to freedom—this story, which marks a high point in American 
history, is told almost fippantly by Mr. Warner with, it seems to me, no 
adequate notion of its real meaning and the shadow of a sneer at the 
motives involved. The relations of Yale University to the Negro (perhaps 
naturally) are almost omitted, as though they formed no part of the tre- 
‘mendous story involving the way in which a great center of intellectual 
effort in the United States approached the nation’s most serious social 
problem. 

Mr. Warner impresses me as writing of the Negro group from the out- 
side looking in, which is almost inevitable. I do not say that the only person 
who can write of England must be an Englishman, or that only Japanese 
should write of Japan; but I would insist that if a person is writing of a 
group to which he is socially and culturally alien, he must have some ex- 
traordinary gifts of insight. This-Mr. Warner conspicuously lacks. He is not 
unsympathetic with Negroes nor in the slightest way inimical, but, on the 
other hand, he betrays no iota of real comprehension of what it meant to 
be a Negro in New Haven during the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries. The New Haven Negroes deserve better study than Mr. Warner 
has given them. 

Atlanta University. W. E. B. Du Bors. 


The Negro In Tennessee, 1865-1880. By ALrutHaus AmsusH TayLor, Pro- 
-fessor of History and Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Fisk University. 

(Washington: Associated Publishers. 1941. Pp. 306. $3.00.) 

Unuixe the situation that prevailed in some of the states farther south, 
the Negroes occupied a subordinate place in the Reconstruction of Ten- 
nessee. Members of the black race were not enfranchised until November, 
1866, and even then were not immediately allowed to hold office or serve 
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on juries. No Negro was ever elected to the House or the Senate of the 
United States from Tennessee, and only one black man served in the state 
legislature prior to 1880. Consequently an account of the Negro in Ten- 
nessee, 1865-80, offers little opportunity for a detailing of the lurid and 
sensational episodes so often associated with the activities of this race in 
Reconstruction politics. Yet the Negro was certainly a vital element in the 
life of Tennessee during this period. Throughout the difficult years of transi- 
tion and adjustment following the war, the Negroes were gradually develop- 
ing a capable leadership, and their race made progress along educational, 
economic, social, and religious lines. At times also they were an aggressive 
minority in politics. 

Dean Taylor has performed a valuable service to his own race as well 
as to the historical gild in making available much information which has 
hitherto been accessible only to those having time and opportunity to con- 
sult newspaper files and public documents. Conforming to the best tradi- 
tions of historical scholarship, this book seeks neither to justify nor to ex- 
plain away the foibles of the newly emancipated Negroes; nor are the whites 
too severely arraigned for alleged mistreatment of the blacks. There are no 
special pleading, no labored conclusions, and no bitterness in the work. The 
facts, carefully gathered and systematically arranged, are presented without 
varnish and allowed to tell their own story. 

This very lack of any frame of reference or any definite conclusions con- 
stitutes the chief criticism that might be directed against the study. The 
presentation of so many facts without accompanying interpretation serves 
to give to the volume something of the character of a collection of annals. 
One would like to know, for example, more about the effects of slavery 
upon the Negroes of Tennessee. Did the relatively small number of large 
plantations in this state make the Negroes more self-reliant and more capa- 
ble of coping with the problems of freedom than was the case in the lower 
South? Also, what were the subsequent results of the progress made by the 
race during the period under consideration? More information along these 
lines would have given the study a better perspective and would have 
helped to remove it from the vacuum to which its more or less arbitrarily 
selected beginning and ending dates assign it. 

Relying almost wholly upon primary sources, principally newspapers and 
government documents, the author apparently made little use of the con- 
siderable body of secondary and monographic material touching upon vari- 
ous phases of the subject. A few examples of careless proofreading may be 
detected. The index is only fairly adequate. 

Within the limits set, however, the volume must be characterized as the 
most comprehensive treatment of this phase of Tennessee history that has 


yet appeared. 
Converse College. James W. Parron. 
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Memoirs of Jeremiah Curtin. Edited with Notes and Introduction by 
Josep ScHarer, Superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. [Wisconsin Biography Series.] (Madison: State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin. 1940. Pp. ix, 925. $3.00.) 

Tue author of these Memoirs was born on a farm in Wisconsin of Irish 
parents when pioneering was still to be done and wolves and rattlesnakes 
thick enough to be dreaded. One night, lying on the hay in the farm wagon, 
he tells us, “the decision came, never to be questioned again: ‘I will find out 
all that it is possible for me to find out about the world and this vast uni- 
verse of ours.’” The aspiration did not, however, make a scientist out of 
him, as one might have supposed, but an omnivorous linguist and an in- 

satiable traveler. l 

~ In 1882 he made the acquaintance of Major J. W. Powell, director of the 

Bureau of American Ethnology, who enlisted his services in recording and 

rescuing some of the fast-vanishing languages and myths of the American 

Indians, and this work carried him to the Seneca of New York, to the 

tribes of the old Indian Territory, to California and Oregon, and finally to 

the Lacandones of southern Mexico, among whom it was hoped that a 

clue might be found to the interpretation of the Maya hieroglyphs. Later 

he extended his linguistic and folklore-hunting expeditions to Ireland. 

In the summer of 1888 fate introduced him to the writings of the Polish 
novelist Sienkiewicz, and he is best known for his superlatively good work 
in translating these into English, particularly Quo Vadis, which had a 
phenomenal sale. 

With the satisfaction of his well-nigh morbid wanderlust, his thirst for 
linguistic knowledge, and the highly placed contacts which his gifts secured 
for him, Curtin seems to have had a very pleasant passage through his 
earthly existence, and self-satisfaction—devoid, however, of obtrusive egotism 
—bubbles along every page. 

The linguistic collections which he made for the Bureau of Ethnology 
were of high quality, and his translations were splendidly phrased, but it is 
to be added that the only bureau publication under his name was completed 
and edited by another. The California myths were printed privately. Con- 
siderable quantities of folklore were rescued by him in America and during 
his two trips to Ireland, and his translations are everything that could be 
desired, but he was not an original genius. He passed rapidly, competently, 
and happily over the surface of the earth but remained to the end unin- 
terested in, and apparently ignorant of, the great dynamic forces that had 
brought it into existence and the social forces that were even then gathering 
to overthrow the one society in which he especially delighted. Antipathy to 
the English, which crops up repeatedly, is not surprising in a youth of 
south Irish extraction and Russian intimacies, but neither the peons of 
Mexico nor the Russian masses cause him any mental disturbance. The 
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only exceptions are the sufferings of the Irish, which fall in line with his 
Anglophobia, and the mistreatment of some of his California Indians, 
whose case he carried to Washington. One is somewhat amused at the 
thought of his probable reactions if he were suddenly to return to earth in 
this age of motorized transport and social revolt and revisit the Russia 
which he held in such high esteem. He could read Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason in the original but add nothing original about it. If you traverse the 
nine hundred pages of his Memoirs you will have a pleasant journey, meet 
interesting people, and see and hear many interesting things, but if you 
want any light on fundamental questions of politics or economics or phi- 
losophy, you will have to look elsewhere. At the same time you will not 
be sorry for a minute that you made the trip. 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. Jonn R. Swanton. 


New England: Indian Summer, 1865-1915. By Van Wycrx Brooks. (New 

York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1940. Pp. 557. $3.75.) 

New England: Indian Summer is sufficiently well known to make it 
desirable to discuss in the present review only certain general historical 
problems raised by the book. It belongs to the genre known as American 
literary history, an interest that does not, in any important sense, antedate 
the twentieth century. 

During the period 1865-1915, with which Mr. Brooks deals, English 
literature came to occupy in American liberal arts colleges a position of 
at least parity with the classics as the carrier of the great tradition of the 
humanities, Then, about the turn of the century, offerings in American 
literature began to appear in the curricula, These stepchildren of the now 
great English courses endured for years an unhappy lot. Literature is one 
of the arts; for it aesthetic standards are the ultimate tests. Because of the 
obvious aesthetic inferiority of most American literary writing to the great 
British masterpieces, early twentieth century scholars of English literature 
were inclined to question the value for the student of spending his time 
on such writers as Longfellow, Cooper, or Howells. The answer to such 
criticism was, of course, that literature, besides being one of the arts, is also 
a vehicle for diffusing and transmitting ideas. This reply was particularly 
pertinent when pre-Sumter American literature was considered, So it came 
about that the new courses in American literature, struggling for existence 
in an unfriendly environment, tended to emphasize ideas more than art 
forms, These courses became, in effect, the first important undertakings in 
what might be called general American intellectual history. Bliss Perry 
wrote a volume for the Chronicles of America which he entitled The Amer- 
ican Mind although it dealt almost exclusively with literary history. The 
literary scholars had little competition from American historians, for the 
latter had, outside of constitutional development, left the field of the history 
of ideas virtually uncultivated. 
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Ultimately this early twentieth century growth of literary history, em- 
phasizing the history of ideas, gave to American scholarship Vernon Par- 
rington and his Main Currents of American Thought. One of Parrington’s 
most important achievements, however, was to recognize that, important as 
it is, American literature is an inadequate source for the history of Ameri- 
can ideas, In literary history there is, naturally, great emphasis on the out- 
standing literary figures. By this standard Emerson and Whitman receive 
large allocations of space in any survey of American literature. But William 
James is probably more important than Emerson in the evolution of Ameri- 
can ideas, and Josiah Royce certainly equals the sage of Concord in the 
quality both of his social and his philosophical thinking. Death stayed Par- 
rington’s hand when he had just begun to cut his trail through the jungle 
he had discovered on the hither side of 1865. Van Wyck Brooks deals with 
the New England corner of this wilderness. Where does he stand on the 
theory and practice of literary history? 

New England: Indian Summer is a book primarily about people, de- 
scribed sometimes in groups and sometimes as individuals. Mr. Brooks is 
at his best in the short character sketch, though some of his longer portraits, 
such as that of Howells, are outstanding. Practically all the persons described 
at any length are literary men or women. But Mr. Brooks does not disclose 
the standard of measure by which he evaluates literature and identifies the 
man of letters. He includes the novelists, the poets, and the essayists, He 
enters a doubtful zome when he considers such a writer as Josiah Royce. 
Is Royce’s The Philosophy of Loyalty literature? “I have not ventured to 
discuss philosophical writers at any length”, Mr. Brooks replies in his pref- 
ace, “I am not competent to do so, and, besides, I feel these writers are re- 
lated to my subject somewhat obliquely. This must be my excuse for treat- 
ing so inadequately the beautiful mind and spirit of William James.” What 
is Mr. Brooks’s subject? His reference to the mind of James suggests that it 
is at least close to the history of ideas. He affirms in the preface that he hopes 
“to sketch the history of American literature”, His avoidance of discussion 
of such seminal minds as those of Royce and James suggests that the author 
adheres to a rather narrow pre-Parrington conception of literary history. He 
sets literary heroes and heroines against their immediate social backgrounds. 
Mr. Brooks does much tramping up and down the streets and in and out 
of the clubs of Boston. He introduces the reader to the persons with whom 
Henry Adams and Charles Eliot Norton associated. But in general in his 
treatment of background he does not venture far beyond the street where 
Emily Dickinson lived or the circle that surrounded Aldrich. The result is 
a sparkling book, crowded with interesting people. But his picture has little 
perspective either in a social or intellectual sense. He has only faint sugges- 
tions of the reorientation taking place in American thought between Ap- 
pomattox and the Lafayette Escadrille, An industrial revolution was in 
progress. Nationalism, both in the sense of developing ideas of the functions 
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of the Federal government and of a changing outlook in foreign affairs, was 
undergoing swift evolution. Science and new philosophies stemming from it 
were transforming some of the most basic assumptions of American thought. 
This larger background is absent from New England: Indian Summer. As 
a result Mr. Brooks, though he shows his people in action, gives only the 
vaguest clues to the significance of their lives and thought, It is clear that, 
for him, literary history is not the history of ideas. 

There can be no quarrel with this decision, for literature is, primarily, 
an art. But if the literary historian avoids responsibility for sharing in that 
most difficult task of exploring the drift and evolution of ideas, he may 
justly be called upon to examine and present the development of canons and 
standards of his art. His subject is then art, and he deals with his people 
as artists, good or bad. One of his tasks is to defend his inclusions and 
omissions, that is, to discuss the standard to be used to distinguish between 
literary and sub-literary writing. Why is Emerson’s Nature literature and 
Royce’s The Philosophy of Loyalty not literature? Literary history, center- 
ing on the problem of aesthetic standards, could be developed into criticism 
of the most valuable type. Perhaps this is the true function of literary his- 
tory. Yet Mr. Brooks avoids the problem of standards almost as completely 
as that of the history of ideas. 

Stimulating as in many ways it is and useful as it is for its descriptions 
of individuals, New England: Indian Summer is \ittle more than sophisti- 
cated antiquarianism. It is to be hoped that the pattern will not be followed 
by Mr. Brooks’s successors. 

Yale University. Rap H. GABRIEL. 


The Battle for Municipal Reform: Mobilization and Attack, 1875 to 1900. 
By Cutrrorp W. Parron. Introduction by Arthur M. Schlesinger. (Wash- 
ington: American Council on Public Affairs. 1940. Pp. 91. Cloth $2.00, 
paper $1.50.) À 
Tus is the story of the long-drawn-out fight for decent city government 

which marked the closing decades of the nineteenth century. It begins with 

a description of things as they were in the dark ages of American municipal 

history, summarizing the more or less familiar tales of corruption and 

crookedness, of boodling and boondoggling, of Tweed Rings and gas-house 
gangs, of graft both honest and otherwise. It is a sordid story of machine 
politics and civic indifference abetted by the most remarkable growth in 
urban population and prosperity that the world has ever seen. Great cities 
doubled within a decade; their needs outran their governments; and people 
were more concerned about getting essential civic services than in figuring 
the cost. So budgets shot skyward, and municipal debts kept them company. 

Extravagance went unrebuked, and grafters of all varieties took advantage 

of this largess to gather in their share. 

The author sets forth his explanations of the “basic conditions and 
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causes” which made this orgy of misgovernment possible. These do not 
differ from what has been written in many books at greater length. The 
tides of immigration which inundated the tenement wards, the evil of state 
"interference in local affairs, the complex structure of the old city govern- 
ments—they doubtless had their part. Most of the book, however, deals 
with the ways in which these conditions and causes were overcome. Starting 
as a sort of guerilla warfare against the entrenched spoilsmen, the campaign 
for municipal reform made very little progress for a dozen years or more. 
It was not until after the close of this book’s survey that the assault gained 
momentum and began to register important gains, So this little volume is 
not a narrative of victory but of mobilization as a prelude to ultimate suc- 
cess. As such it is not a very inspiriting recital, for the fight was a long and 
discouraging one, with plenty of reversals and setbacks. One gains from it, 
however, some idea of the immense difficulties involved in uprooting evils 
that have become ‘securely entrenched. But there were valiant hearts who 
kept at it undismayed, and we of today are reaping the rewards of their 
long-sustained effort. 

The author tells his story in considerable detail and fortifies his state- 
ments with references aplenty. To condense the strategy and tactics of a 
quarter-century battle into a book of ninety pages, however, has necessitated 
his using a catalogue style of writing which will hardly send his readers 
into raptures. 

Pasadena, California, Wituam B. Munro. 


Bureaucracy convicts itself: The Ballinger-Pinchot Controversy of 1910. By 
AvpHgus THomas Mason. (New York: Viking Press. 1941. Pp. 224. 
$2.50.) 

Ir has not been adequately recognized that the famous “Ballinger affair” 
of 1909-10 involved a great deal more than the personal integrity of any 
of its principals. Henry F. Pringle, for example, made it perfectly clear, in 
his biography of Taft, that the President meant no assault upon American 
liberties in giving support to his Secretary of the Interior’s conservation 
policies. And Professor Mason himself admits, in the present volume, that 
Taft’s complicity in acts which seriously compromised him (the predating 
of one official document and the ghostwriting which another entailed) was 
not unprecedented (p. 183). Yet such facts in themselves speak neither for 
nor against the role of the administration in the conservation fight. It is the 
circumstances surrounding the affair, rather than the actions or attitudes of 
any one of its participants, which must determine one’s judgment of it. 

The basic issue of the Ballinger-Pinchot affair has two sides: one, the 
validity of the criticism which progressives and muckrakers directed against 
the Taft administration, the other, the sincerity of the administration’s con- 
servation policy and its willingness to tolerate free public discussion. As 
Professor Mason writes: “The Ballinger case is . . . significant chiefly as an 
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incident in the American struggle for democracy, the battle of the people 
against privilege” (p. 186). It is doubly important, therefore, that his mono- 
graph should in the main rely upon the four months’ testimony taken 
before a joint congressional investigating committee and comprising the of- 
ficial record of the case. 

Needless to say, so voluminous a record, which fills thirteen volumes, 
includes the conflicting assertions of partisan witnesses. It does not fail to 
provide material for more than one interpretation, Professor Mason, how- 
ever, though he writes (as his title suggests) from the progressive point of 
view, avoids no question and brings into relief those which most readily 
challenge attention: the validity of the so-called “Cunningham claims”, the 
interest of a Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate in those claims, and Secretary 
of the Interior Ballinger’s connection with them. Above all, Professor Mason 
treats thoroughly the administration’s general attitude toward conservation 
as well as the responsibleness of such fighters on the other side as Chief 
Forester Pinchot, Norman Hapgood of Collier’s, and Louis R. Glavis, the 
then young General Land Office agent whose persistence brought on the 
entire struggle. 

Professor Mason has taken into full account the version of events which 
Mr. Pringle presented in his life of Taft and also the article by Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, inspired by Mr. Pringle’s version, which ap- 
peared as “Not Guilty!” in the Saturday Evening Post for May 25, 1940. 
Bureaucracy convicts itself, then, enables the reader to acquaint himself with 
the problem of this case in its complete and challenging form. 

The book is written with care and distinction. The text is enlivened with 
contemporary illustrations culled from a variety of sources. There is a 
“bibliographical note”, covering all original and secondary sources, and a 
comprehensive index. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Lours FILLER. 


Our Contemporary Composers: American Music in the Twentieth Century. 
By Jonn Tasker Howar, with the assistance of AkrHuR MENDEL. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1941. Pp. xv, 447. $3.50.) 

In this highly detailed volume of 447 pages Mr. Howard brings up to 
date the information provided in his well-known earlier volume, Our Amer- 
ican Music. By it he wins our lasting gratitude for what must long remain 
the standard authority in its field, prepared with exemplary care and ac- 
curacy. 

Admirable as a reference book, it is not quite so satisfactory when what 
we seek is less mere facts than impressions, characterizations, orientations— 
in short, critical appraisal and guidance in an art field bewilderingly com- 
plex. Just what is each of these “composers” like, not as a member of a 
school or group but in himself? What does he “compose” and how? What 
is he trying to say? And how persuasively has he said it? Biographical data, 
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lists of works, pseudointellectual credos and formulae, cannot satisfy us 
when we begin asking such fundamental questions. And unfortunately Mr. 
Howard’s practice of citing the pot shots of journalists, hastily discharged 
after concerts of “First Performances”, tends to confuse rather than clarify 
counsel, to short-circuit criticism, and to infuse into his book too much of 
the superficiality and smug ephemerality of newspapers. Only in part can 
this unfortunate impression be corrected by a good many shrewd com- 
ments of his own and of real critics like Lawrence Gilman and D. F. 
Tovey. Hence as we leaf through his fat book, passing name after name 
that remains to us only a name, theory after theory that is only about music, 
not music itself, it is no wonder if we are left with the final impression of 
the American musical scene as a hurly-burly, a traffic jam, a mapless anarchy 
—an impression, after all, perhaps not far from the truth. 

The book improves as it goes on. Least vividly characterized are the 
older composers—some will say because they are the least characteristic, 
though others may feel it is because their music is least mixed with extra- 
musical elements. The most spirited chapters are those on “Experimenters” 
(Ruggles, Ives, Riegger, Cowell, Varése, Virgil Thomson, Blitzstein) and 
“Folk-song and Racial Expressions” (Skilton, Powell, Grainger, William 
Grant Still, and others). Even here the author seems to shrink nervously at 
times from applying to the limit his own insights. Thus he gives a whole 
chapter to jazz in spite of having asked pertinently quite early in the book 
(p. 149) whether it is anything more than animal excitement and of having 
quoted Constant Lambert’s excellent definition of it as “a reflection of the 
nerves, sex-repressions, inferiority complexes, and general dreariness of the 
modern world” (p. 308). 

More seriously, he seems seldom to understand and discount the phobias 
that make most modernists so deadly afraid of tradition and thereby so per- 
verse, self-limited, and sterile. Thus he can apparently praise Cowell for 
“not deliberately breaking the rules of harmony . . . but simply not learn- 
ing them”, proceeding solemnly to commend him for paying “no attention 
to prejudices . . . such as the notion that the keyboard is the part of the 
piano that should be used for tone-production”. He can quote, seemingly 
without being reminded of Canute and the ocean, a comment that Piston 
“fights desperately the tonic-dominant complex”. He can even cite with a 
straight face a priceless concentration of snobbism emanating from Ruth 
Crawford’s husband: “Her music might very well find a permanent place 
in a small repertoire of an intellectual sort for a particular group of people 
who were interested in that sort of thing.” 

Yet here again he can occasionally prick these bubbles with unexpected 
and delightful shafts of humor—the kind of humor that penetrates so far 
by suggesting so much more than it says. When Varése, in his answer to 
our author’s questionnaire, exclaims: “Right-wing, liberal, left-wing, applied 
to any Art, what nonsense! I try to fy on my own wings”, our author sud- 
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denly finds that his head as well as his heart is in the right place, and he 
comments: “Opinions may vary on how high Varèse has flown; but nobody 
will accuse him of not having used his own wings—especially his left!” 
Altogether Mr. Howard has given us a friendly and stimulating as well 
as an indefatigably well-documented book. 
Columbia University. Dan Grecory Mason, 


Secret Societies: A Cultural Study of Fraternalism in the United States. 

By Noe P. Gist, Associate Professor of Sociology. Foreword by Melville 

J. Herskovits, Professor of Anthropology, Northwestern University. 

[University of Missouri Studies.}] (Columbia: University of Missouri. 

1940. Pp. 184. $1.25.) 

Prorgssor Gist has limited his study to the nonrevolutionary and less 
militant “benevolent and fraternal secret orders” in the United States, giving 
only passing mention to insurrectionary groups like the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, the Fenian Brotherhood, and the Molly Maguires. Politically 
oriented groups like the Knights of Labor and the Ku Klux Klan receive 
somewhat more attention, but there is a tendency to dismiss such “crisis 
groups” as relatively short-lived and inconsequential. 

Maintaining that most American fraternal orders “tend to be conserva- 
tive or even reactionary and therefore to resist social change”, Professor Gist 
proceeds to describe the “culture pattern” of these social groups. His interest 
is primarily focused upon their present similarities—their cultural common 
denominators—rather than their differences or the “cultural change” which 
their own histories might reveal. 

_ Thus, after classifying secret societies into thirteen categories and noting 
that the membership rolls of many have suffered a decline since 1930, the 
author illustrates the general patterns he observes in their governmental 
structure, legends of origin, ritualism and symbolism, selection and control 
of members,.dogma and doctrine, economic and social functions. The 
Masonic lodge, the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the Knights of 
Pythias, and the Red Men are most often used for such illustrative purposes, 
but scattered reference is made to more than a hundred other organized 
` groups. 

Hardly more than illustrative, too, of the literature in the field is the 
appended bibliography, which, nevertheless, is a useful list of works and 
honestly reveals the author’s source materials. 

While it is written by a professional sociologist as a typical study of a 
“culture pattern”, students of American social history will find in this 
scholarly essay a valuable contribution to our knowledge of “institutional 
fraternalism” more, perhaps, than of “organized secrecy”. For one cannot 
read Professor Gist’s study without noticing how small a part secrecy plays 
in the total “culture complex” of our so-called secret societies. Important 
culture traits—the creeds, which “usually emphasize the conventional moral 
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and social values”, so that the societies become “bulwarks of the status quo”, 
and the social functions performed by organizing mutual aid—these are 
seldom secret. The grips, passwords, and initiations, which still retain a 
semisecrecy, are little more than window dressing or “promotional devices 
in the selling of insurance and similar benefits”. 

Shippensburg State Teachers College. Emerson H. Loucks. 


The Struggle for Judicial Supremacy: A Study of a Crisis in American 
Power Politics. By Rosgrr H. Jackson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1941. Pp. xx, 361, iv. $3.00.) 

Our Constitution: Tool or Testament? By Berryt Haroun Levy. With an 
Introduction by Rosert H. Jacxson. (Ibid. Pp. xviii, 315, vii. $3.00.) 
Tues books by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Levy have much more in common 

than the fact that one of them was written by the newly appointed associate 

justice of the Supreme Court while the other contains an approving intro- 
duction by him. Both of them have their roots in the struggle against con- 
servative judicial supremacy that began or, more properly speaking, was 
revived during the r920’s by Justices Holmes and Brandeis, usually with 
the support of Justice Stone. The conservative wing of the court, including 

Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds, Sutherland, and Butler, was using the 

power of judicial veto to bring about a “return to normalcy” more funda- 

mental than any proposed by Warren G. Harding in his campaign for the 
presidency in 1920. “Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Stone dissenting” be- 
came a characteristic term in the descriptions of a long line of Supreme 

Court decisions affecting the rights of property. Justice Holmes declared 

that the court had no right to use the interpretation of vague phrases in the 

Constitution as a means of substituting the economic beliefs of members of 

the court for those of state and Federal legislators. Justice Brandeis demon- 

strated in case after case that particular pieces of legislation rejected by a 

majority of the court not only promoted public welfare but could be justified 

in terms of the Constitution. 

These dissenting opinions failed to convince any of the conservative 
members of the court, but they obtained a hearing throughout the country. 
Young liberals in many walks of life aligned themselves with the dissenting 
judges in criticism of the tactics of a majority of the court. The criticism 
found expression in publications of various kinds, including articles in even 
the more conservative law reviews. It was linked with past criticisms of 
earlier judicial invasions of legislative and, executive prerogatives voiced in 
terms of denunciation of government by judiciary. The ground was amply 
prepared, therefore, for the court reform movement, initiated by the Presi- 
dent now in office, so to change the personnel of the Supreme Court as to 
eliminate judicial obstruction to an administration program deemed neces- 
sary to the welfare of the nation. 
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Mr. Jackson’s book summarizes the history of the accumulation of power 
by the Supreme Court as against the other two major branches of the gov- 
ernment and analyzes in detail the provocations which led to the court 
reform movement. He continues the criticism of judicial supremacy, regard- 
ing it not merely as an exception in an otherwise representative govern- 
mental system but as undemocratic as well. Mr. Levy’s book consists of four 
essays built round the judicial careers of four justices, Marshall, Taney, 
Holmes, and Brandeis, and a fifth essay dealing with the court today. He 
deals with Marshall as one of the great acquisitors of power and with the 
other three justices as men who have exercised more than the usual amount 
of judicial self-restraint. Mr. Levy is not primarily concerned with biog- 
raphy, however, and neither he nor Mr. Jackson is primarily concerned with 
the history of the Supreme Court. Both of them use history for the purpose 
of making a case against judicial dominance in the government. Both are 
New Deal liberals, and both are enthusiastic about the changes in Supreme 
Court attitudes brought about by appointments recently made. Both are of 
the impression that Supreme Court interference with the administration 
now in power is not likely to be serious, but they admit that in other times 
the struggle between the court and the other branches of the government 
may be resumed. 

Mr. Jackson offers no protective device for the future except that of 
eternal vigilance. Mr. Levy advocates a device much discussed in years past; 
namely, the requirement of more than a mere majority of the court to invali- 
date a legislative act. Coupled with that device he would embody in a 
statute the so-called “presumption of constitutionality”, the presumption that 
a legislative act is constitutional unless so clearly in conflict with the Con- 
stitution that reasonable men cannot accept it as constitutional. In spite of 
the fact that the most ardent lip service has been paid to the doctrine at the 
very times when the court was striking down legislation as unconstitutional, 
Mr. Levy believes that giving it a statutory base would aid in protecting 
legislation. He is unwilling, however, to apply uniformly the rule that a 
legislative act cannot be invalidated by a mere majority of the court. In 
cases involving civil liberties he would permit a mere majority to strike 
down legislation which it believed an interference with civil rights. Yet, 
having taken this position, he admits that the line to be drawn between 
personal rights and property rights is hard to be discovered and that such 
an arrangement must inevitably lead to confusion. 

Both books are provocative. That of Mr. Jackson is a particularly stimu- 
lating study of the judicial process, written with a background of sound 
knowledge of the entire history of the struggle for judicial supremacy, even 
though with an obvious bias in favor of the New Deal. 

Johns Hopkins University. CARL BRENT SWISHER. 
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Hands Off: A History of the Monroe Doctrine. By Dexter Pzrxins. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. 1941. Pp. xii, 455. $3.50.) 

Proressor Perkins has already made himself an international reputation 
as the world’s most scholarly authority on the Monroe Doctrine by the pub- 
lication of three successive brilliant monographs on that subject covering 
the years 1822-26, 1826-67, and 1867-1906. These three volumes, based in 
large measure on multi-archival research (insofar as governmental authori- 
ties made such investigation possible) are not likely to be superseded. The 
period 1906 to the present time, of course, will await the historian when the 
archives are opened fully; and who can be more appropriate than Mr. 
Perkins to be that historian? Meanwhile he has distilled his unrivaled erudi- 
tion on the subject into this one volume, which is an abridgment of the 
three earlier’ studies plus an extension, based mostly on printed documents 
of the Department ‘of State, to cover the years 1906 to 1940, and which 
presents some highly valuable interpretative conclusions. No more adequate 
single volume on the subject is likely to be written for a long time. 

In his previous studies the author has deliberately, studiously, most posi- 
tively, and repeatedly dubbed the Monroe Doctrine “the great American 
shibboleth”. Now he carefully eschews this characterization. This phrase 
would be certainly as offensive to today’s climate of opinion as it was in- 
teresting to yesterday’s. To persist now in calling the Monroe Doctrine a 
great American shibboleth would dismay and shock the general reader, for 
whom this book is fashioned, more even than a display of footnotes, which 
the author and publishers deferentially relegate to an awkward hiding place 
in the rear of the book. It would also shock this reviewer, who feels eased 
and pleased at the disappearance of the vitiating phrase from Mr. Perkins’s 
otherwise judicious and admirable vocabulary and his robust and exhilarat- 
ing style. To Mr. Perkins today the history of the Monroe Doctrine means 
what it has always meant to this reviewer and, I think, to the American 
people: what his title indicates, Hands Off the New World. 

Of detailed critical comment the following points may be mentioned. 
There is not adequate emphasis on the no-transfer principle as antedating 
the Monroe Doctrine and being a part of its origin; the author does men- 
tion the resolution of Congress of 1811, but only glancingly, and does not 
go back of that for the history of this principle, as one easily could do, at 
least to the Nootka Sound Controversy of 1790. He misses the significance 
of the sectional crisis of 1850 in explaining the heavy concessions from the 
Monroe Doctrine made in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of that year. He is 
amazed at the exaggerated caution of the Senate in attaching to the Hague 
arbitration convention of 1899 a “Monroe Doctrine” reservation, yet he 
makes no mention of the démarche of the six ambassadors to President Mc- 
Kinley on the eve of the Spanish-American War, so well described in Mr. 
Orestes Ferrara’s recent study. He dubs Elihu Root a “wavering”, rather 
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than an unwavering, friend of peace. He does not call attention to the emer- 
gency clause in the still-unratified Havana Convention of 1940, by which a 
party to it may act even before ratification of the treaty by the stipulated two 
thirds of the signatories. The bibliographical references in the back of the 
book are too general or too obscure to suit several other scholars who have 
made not unworthy contributions to the history of the doctrine. 

Really, though, these—and other more debatable points—are relatively 
minor matters, to be brought up only in a professional journal like this. 
Perkins is “the best thing there is” on the Monroe Doctrine and is likely to 
remain so for many years. Professor Perkins not only deserves well of the 
general reader; he has also given a short cut and wide understanding to the 
general scholar; and in days like these he has done a real public service. 
Most healthy to these times is his exegesis stressing the fact that, while the 
Monroe Doctrine counseled keeping out of the wars of European powers in 
matters relating to themselves, it did say that when our rights are invaded 
or seriously menaced we resent injuries and make preparations for our 
defense. While the doctrine of the two separate political spheres of the New 
World and the Old World was the basis of the Monroe Doctrine, concludes 
this outstanding authority, it was not the Monroe Doctrine itself. 

Yale University. SAMUEL Fraco Bemis. 


Ambassador Dodd’s Diary, 1933-1938. Edited by Wmutam E. Dopp, JR., 
and Marrua „Dopp. With an Introduction by Charles A. Beard. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1941. Pp. xvi, 464. $3.50.) 
Turs diary is perhaps unique in that it was published soon enough after 

the events it describes to have considerable influence on American public 

opinion regarding the immediately sequential events. Herein lies its best- 
seller appeal; herein lies its weakness. Did Ambassador Dodd himself plan 
to publish the diary so as to arouse the American people to their peril and 
at the same time provide an apologia for his own conduct? The general 
tone of the book suggests the former motive; the last two autobiographical 
pages, to say nothing of other passages, clearly suggest the latter. The puta- 
tive editors dedicate the volume to their “beloved father, teacher and friend, 
who kept the democratic faith in an age of betrayal”—words which indicate 
that the diary has been published for a purpose. Not only is there no preface 
or statement of editorial policy, but there are no footnotes or brackets, al- 
though a considerable amount of translated and other explanatory material 
has obviously been interpolated. Who inserted this? What else has been 
inserted? There are also quite proper omissions of the names of still-living 

persons, although in only one case has the omission been indicated by a 

blank. What else has been eliminated? Quite often the diary skips one day 

or several days; sometimes as much as several weeks or months. In a few 
instances Mr. Dodd indicates that he has fallen behind; in the others no 
explanation is vouchsafed. Three speeches that he gave in Germany were 
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' regarded as of sufficient importance to warrant notice in the New York 
Times. Yet the diary ignores them. There is an entry for the day Mr. Dodd 
changed his official residence, though no mention of this removal. Was the 
ambassador, in spite of his training as a historian and his precise recording 
of detail, an intermittent diarist? Or did the editors intentionally leave out 
material because it was unimportant, uninteresting, or contrary to the im- 
mediate purposes to be subserved? The historian can but regret that the 
presumed demands of a popular market have robbed the serious student of 
critical and competent editorial work. 

The contents of the diary are most uneven in value. For one who 
chronicles the events of American diplomacy there is little of even second- 
rate importance. The explanation appears to be that Mr. Dodd’s principal 
tasks were negative: interceding for persecuted American Jews and urging 
payment of interest on defaulted bonds. Much of the book consists of gossip 
and speculation picked up from fellow occupants of the Berlin whispering 
gallery; much consists of Mr. Dodd’s own prognostications, chiefly regard- 
ing the inevitable war. In some of these he was wrong; in others right; on 
the whole more right than wrong. As early as 1934 it was clear to the diarist, 
as well as to the British and French representatives, that the Nazis were 
madly rearming; equally clear are the workings at cross purposes of England 
and France. Perhaps the most valuable part of the book consists of Mr. 
_Dodd’s conversations with Hitler, Von Neurath, Schacht, and other German 
leaders, But even these add little to the general outline of events and for the 
most part confirm what we already knew. 

To fellow members of the historical gild the book is perhaps most in- 
teresting in what it reveals of its author. At the twilight of a distinguished 
academic career, without diplomatic experience or independent means, Mr. 
Dodd was commissioned to carry the democratic torch of Jefferson and 
Wilson across the Atlantic into an atmosphere of wire-tapping distrust. He 
disliked career diplomats, especially rich ones; he chafed under the bureau- 
cracy of the State Department; he was bored by diplomatic functions and 
scandalized by their expense. He was at home only with people of “his 
kind”; and he had a certain intolerance for those who did not know history. 
Probably his greatest success was in helping to rally the dying liberalism of 
Germany for a temporary stand. Less successful were his relations with the 
Nazi rulers (“murderers”), who reciprocated his ill-concealed antipathy. 
Snubbed, pessimistic, and sick, the disillusioned ambassador came home 
knowing that he had failed but consoling himself with the thought that 
anyone else would have failed. Possibly so. But can we be sure that in the 
middle thirties Hitler was moving toward a policy of aggressive imperi- 
alism? Reunion of the German people and a return of the German colonies 
were, of course, desired; but could not a compromise with England and 
France have been worked ott with regard to the larger issue of Europe’s 
balance of power? We shall never know; but some readers will feel that a 
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flexible, tactful; and experienced diplomat could have made the influence of 
the United States felt to better advantage during these crucial years. 
Stanford University, — Tuomas A. Barer. 


Government and the Needy: A Study of Public Assistance in New Jersey. 
By PauL Turr Sraprorn. [Princeton Survey of New Jersey Finance, 
Cromwell Studies in Government and Finance.] (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 328. $3.00.) 

Tue author of this critique of public assistance in New Jersey is assistant 
professor of politics in Princeton University. He has long been a keen stu- 
dent of government in his state, especially as related to public welfare. 

Dr. Stafford projects his analysis of the present organizational frame- 
work and programs for the care of the needy against their historical back- 
ground. Many of today’s difficulties are laid to the persistence of old poor- 
Jaw concepts and methods which have come down from colonial times with- 
out fundamental change. In the author’s words: 


The refusal to recognize large-scale relief as a permanent governmental 
function and the failure to incorporate it into the permanent machinery of 
government represent the stubborn survival of those same attitudes upon 
which the old poor-law system itself had been founded and developed. . . . 
Fundamental adjustment of the mechanism of public relief-giving to modern 
needs and conditions is a problem which, after a decade of enormous effort, 
still remains unsolved. 


This indictment of the present is made in spite of the legislation of 1940, 
which, the author says, created some improvement but failed entirely to 
eliminate basic weaknesses. 

The principal organic weaknesses of the public assistance mechanism— 
Federal work programs included—are found to be “excessive and illogical 
division of relief responsibilities among the three levels of government” and 
“lack of administrative and financial stability”. Illustrating the first point, 
the author enumerates eight different types of assistance involving “several 
different sets of authorities all more or less independent of one another”. 
The result is that the relief system “literally defies public comprehension; 
it is a source of mystery to most legislators”. 

“The philosophy of impermanence” has characterized the attitude to- 
ward general relief and Federal work programs. “A liberal policy toward 
the unemployed one year is followed by a non-liberal one the next. Admin- 
istration is disrupted by the sudden and sporadic slashing of federal appro- 
priations”. The author contends that state policy with regard to general 
relief is no Jess uncertain, and state relief financing still “consists of a hodge- 
podge of borrowing, fund transferral, and current revenue devices”, Relief 
remains “a political football”. 

Those interested in public welfare administration in all parts of the 
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nation will find Dr. Stafford’s penetrating analysis of Néw Jersey’s com- 
plicated pattern eminently worth reading: the sore spots he probes so 
relentlessly with regard to his own state have their counterparts the country 
over, The very practical steps toward integration, stabilized administration, 
and financial sanity proposed in the chapter, “The Lines of Reform”, will 
likewise be a profitable subject of study far beyond the boundaries of New 
Jersey. ; . 
New York State Department of Social Welfare. Lronarn F. REQUA, JR. 


Sharecroppers All. By Arruur F. Raper and Ira De A. Rezim. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. x, 281. $3.00.) 
Two practitioners of applied sociology offer in this book about the best 

streamlined review of the ills of the South that has been presented. They 

write on the basis of research, reading, observation, contact, and experience. 

They have gathered material in library, office, home, and field. They cover 

hill and delta, town and country, man and land. As seasoned writers they 

escape completely from academic dullness even in handling statistics. They 
use cases and personal incidents, at times with a bit too much dramatic 
effect. They frankly discuss race and class and the modern edition of the 

Ku Klux Klan. They do not write history, but they dip into the past for the 

roots of the present. With broad sweeps their eighteen chapters deal not 

only with farming but also with industry, commerce, labor education, 
religion, and politics. There is a chapter on the impact of the New Deal 
on the region. A Negro farmer is quoted as saying, “Oh, the New Deal? ... 

It’s done been by here.” Several striking photographic illustrations are sup- 

plied by the information division of the Farm Security Administration. 
The term “sharecropper” is used by these authors both literally and 

figuratively. The South has actual sharecropper farmers, who are both in- 
secure and dependent, dependent upon others for land and all other ele- 
ments of production except labor. But in spirit virtually the whole economy 
of the region is a sharecropper economy. There is absentee ownership in 
industry, as in agriculture, with local overseers directed by remote control. 
As cheap labor has moved from farm to factory, it has moved into another, 
but not different, paternalistic pattern. On the whole economic front Negro 
labor has been paid low wages, and; in consequence, the wages of white 
labor have been kept down. And then low industrial wages seem com- 
paratively high to great numbers of workers released from the poverty- 
stricken: countryside. Such workers, accustomed to “boss man” paternalism 
since time immemorial, frequently become antagonistic rather than sympa- 
thetic toward labor union leaders and organizers, who, in turn, become 

“agitators”. The C.I.O. has been especially denounced, since it has sought 

to organize the unorganized and has welcomed Negroes into its ranks. 

Aside from strike troubles there have been beatings of organizers because 
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they were organizers, with the “law” siding with employers because they 
‘ were employers. a 

The Raper-Reid picture is a picture of gross waste of physical’ and 
human resources, of soil erosion and human erosion. It is a picture of all 
sorts of differentials against the South and of differentials against groups in 
the South. One cannot deny these ugly facts. One can only say that the 
authors looked for sharecropping and found it in abundance. They recog- 
nize other facts and other trends but with not enough emphasis to give 
hope. They might say more about successful farming of both large-scale 
and small-scale types. They might say more about the progress of collective 
bargaining, for instance, in the Birmingham district, with decreases in 
regional wage differentials. But their picture is of economic sin, and they 
are “agin it”. 

Vanderbilt University. ` H. Crarence Nrxon. 


The Diplomatic History of the Canadian Boundary, 1749-1763. By Max 
SaveLLE. [The Relations of Canada and the United States, James T. 
Shotwell, Director.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 
172. $2.50.) 

Tus modest-appearing volume should not be treated lightly by the stu- 
dent of American colonial history. It is a penetrating study of a period of 
the most intense diplomatic activity relating to North America and the 
West Indies that can be found at any time from the first settlement of the 
New World by the Europeans to the establishment of the independence of 
the thirteen British continental colonies. Before 1749, doubtless by reason of 
the great stake in immediate European developments, England and France 
in their diplomatic negotiations with one another had given but secondary 
consideration to questions involving overseas possessions. This was even 
true of the period of the War of the Spanish Succession and that of the 
Austrian Succession. But after 1749 and until 1763 America looms large, 
and other interests, likewise involving international negotiation, tend to fall 
somewhat into the background. 

The first really important study of the diplomacy directly relating to 
North America and covering the period under consideration was made by 
Professor Theodore C. Pease. His elaborate essay, of approximately the same 
length as the book under review, appeared in 1936 as an introduction to the 
volume of documents that he edited under the title, Anglo-French Boundary 
Disputes in the West, 1749-1763. As this implies, the essay is chiefly con- 
cerned with matters involving the Mississippi Valley, and it therefore tends 
somewhat although not entirely to ignore other aspects of New World 
diplomacy. Professor Savelle, on the other hand, and very rightly from the 
point of view of the reviewer, has so developed his study as to embrace far 
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more than merely the history of the “Canadian boundary”. He ranges freely 
not only into the Mississippi Valley but'also into the Caribbean. The justi- 
fication for this lies in the fact that there was not one issue involving the 
New World facing Great Britain and France but a number of issues that 
were considered to have a vital connection one with the other. These in- 
volved the limits of Acadia, ceded to Great Britain in 1714, the control of 
the Lake Champlain—Lake George region; the degree of influence to be 
exercised by either power over the Six Nations; the question of the presence 
of the English at Oswego and of the French at Presqu’ Isle and at Le Boeuf; 
the ownership of the Ohio Valley; and the respective rights to St. Lucia, 
Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago. Dealt with concomitantly, many of 
these issues were considered in the same letter or memorial. In fact, the’ 
French court took the position that all must be settled on one comprehensive 
agreement and not piecemeal, as it were. 

Professor Savelle has, therefore, recognized the obligation alasi upon 
him to give a coherent account of the tangled diplomatic maneuvering by 
means of which it was hoped on both sides between 1749 and 1756 that a 
resort to war might be avoided, and he has been signally successful in his 
task as well as in his treatment of the peace negotiations at the conclusion 
of hostilities. 

In his analysis of the activities of the Paris joint commission that sat 
between the years 1750 and 1755 in -a futile but earnest effort to reach an 
. agreement, we have the first scholarly account of its work—thanks to the 
abundant materials now available to students here in America, most im- 
portant of which are the Mildmay and Shelburne Papers in the Clements 
Library. However, this commission, it should be made clear, was, iù spite 
of the comprehensive French objective, never called upon to deal with more 
than two distinct issues among those enumerated above: that having to do 
with the limits of ancient Acadia and that relating to conflicting claims to 
the so-called “neutral islands”, in connection with which the emphasis was’ 
almost exclusively upon St. Lucia. All issues, nevertheless, were ultimately 
taken up through the channels of direct diplomacy, with increased emphasis 
upon those involving the Ohio country. . 

The author, maintaining an admirable attitude of judicial poise through- 
out his study, has come to the conclusions that the British pretensions with 
respect to the true limits of Acadia or Nova Scotia were sounder than were 
the French and—in harmony with Professor Osgood—that the French pre- 
tensions to the upper Ohio Valley were, on the whole, superior to those of 
the British. The reviewer is unable, after a rather exhaustive study of the 
available evidence, to agree with the latter conclusion. The book is furnished 
with a number of valuable maps. , 

Lehigh University. f Lawrence Henry Gipson. 
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Boundaries, Possessions, and Conflicts in Central and North America and | 
the Caribbean. By Goron Irganp, Professor of Law, Portia Law 
School. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, rg41. Pp. xiii, 432. 
$4.50.) 

Tus is a companion volume to the author’s previous work, published in 
1938, on South America and the islands adjacent thereto. Like the previous 
volume, this one falls into three divisions: disputes and adjustments regard- 
ing mainland boundaries; controversies and settlements in respect to island 
possessions; and treaty relations involving pledges of pacific settlement. 
Boundary disputes between the United States and Canada, on the one 
hand, and the United States and Mexico, on the other, are naturally in- 

` cluded, as well as territorial disagreements between the United States and 

other nations of the Western Hemisphere or nations having or claiming 
possessions therein. Disputes between the United States and France and the 

United States and Spain regarding mainland boundaries and possessions in 

the continent of North America are dealt with, strangely enough, in the 

section on Mexico and the United States (pp. 294-301). The task under- 
taken by Professor Ireland in these two volumes was one of great magni- 
tude; and it was apparently too vast for the time and resources at his 

command, f 
The volume under review is an important contribution which cannot 

fail to invoke the gratitude of those interested in the field. But in several 

respects it is imperfect. Some of the summaries are inaccurate, superficial, 
and misleading; and the bibliographical references, while nearly always 
valuable, are often far from complete. The footnotes, for instance, do not 
refer to many pertinent publications of such scholars as Dana Munro, 

Isaac J. Cox, Chester Lloyd Jones, Thomas M. Marshall, J. M. Callahan, 

William D. McCain, L. L. Montague, Arthur P. Whitaker, Roy Nichols, 

Charles C. Tansill, and the present reviewer, to say nothing of the author’s 

failure to cite a number of Latin-American writers who have made impor- 

tant contributions to the subject. 

The volume will be most valuable to careful investigators who use it 
with caution and awareness that they are not consulting a definitive work 
but a sort of preliminary guide. The text is illuminated by some sixteen 
maps and diagrams. These and the general appearance of the work reflect 
credit on the Harvard University Press. It is unfortunate, however, that 
the advice of some competent expert was not secured before final publica- 
tion. The subjects dealt with are significant, and it is clear that Professor 
Ireland and his research assistants have labored assiduously. It'is a pity that 
the final product did not receive the additional attention required to make 
its quality equal to its magnitude. 

University of Chicago. J. Freon Ripy. 
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Coronado’s Quest: The Discovery of the Southwestern States. By A. GROVE 
_Day. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1940. 

Pp. xvi, 419. $2.50.) l 
Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542. By Georce P. Ham- 

Monn, the University of New Mexico, and Acapiro Rey, Indiana Uni- 

versity. [Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications.] (Albuquerque: 

University of New Mexico Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 413. $3.50.) 
Coronado’s Seven Cities. By Grorce P. Hammonp. Foreword by Clinton P. 

Anderson. (Albuquerque: United States Coronado Exposition Com- 

mission. 1940. Pp. iv, 82.) ; 

Tue four hundredth anniversary of Coronado’s expedition has been the 
occasion for the appearance of a number of new books dealing with that 
great epic of the American Southwest. Three of these works treated here 
have distinct merits in their respective fields of endeavor. 

Coronado’s Quest presents, in a popular style, the most readable story 
yet written of the explorations and adventures of Francisco Vázquez de 
Coronado. In addition to describing the entrada itself the author develops 
adequately its historical background. The account is based upon the prin- ' 
cipal printed materials pertaining to the subject with the exception of 
Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, published subsequently. The ex- 
plorations of Coronado, Alarcón, Cárdenas, and Díaz are outlined upon an 
interesting map entitled “Discoveries of the Coronado Expedition”. This 
map is based upon researches of Hodge, Sauer, and Winship as well as 
upon the author’s personal observations. Mainly because of insufficient data 
contained in documents now known, Coronado’s exact route, especially in 
its eastern phases, remains an open question. Only discovery of additional 
manuscripts, such as Coronado’s own reports, or a minute examination of 
the terrain can bring about a more accurate delineation of Coronado’s line 
of travel. 

Criticisms of Coronado’s Quest are few, but the reviewer disagrees with 
the description of Coronado as “the last of the great conquistadores”. He 
was not a great conqueror, nor was he the last. Valdivia in Chile, Irala in 
Paraguay, and Garay in Argentina were active after 1542. Even the brother 
of Coronado, Juan Vázquez, might be mentioned for his exploits in Costa. 
Rica. In general the book is historically more accurate than the author’s 
fictionalized style would sometimes indicate. One reviewer questioned as 
too imaginative a description of heaps of buffalo bones upon the plains 
without realizing that this passage was taken literally from Castafieda’s 
narrative. 

Mr. Day’s book is highly recommended to the reading public. Especially 
should it be a boon to teachers of Southwestern history, who have long de- 
sired for their reading lists an entertaining as well as a sound account of 
the Coronado exploit. A chronological table, a bibliography, and an index 
add to the usefulness of the book for teaching purposes, 
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Narratives of the Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542, is a scholarly and 
painstaking work which performs a much needed service. Here, in one. 
volume, all available documents dealing directly with Coronado have been 
brought together in English translations. Coronado’s expedition has long 
and continuously attracted historians. In 1556, only two. years after the 
death of Coronado, Ramusio published Italian translations of certain manu- 
scripts pertaining to the great entrada. Spanish, French, and American his- 
torians have gradually unearthed and published additional materials. The 
most important recent discovery was made by Professor Arthur S. Aiton in 
1936, when he found Coronado’s muster roll in the Archivo General de- 
„Indias. The work of Professors Hammond and Rey represents the total 
accumulation to date, including material relative to the trials of Coronado 
and Cárdenas heretofore unpublished. The editors have not been content 
with a mere compilation, Wherever possible they have secured photostatic 
copies of the original manuscripts and through them have corrected numer- 
ous previous errors in transcription and translation. A valuable glossary and 
-index are appended, but there is no bibliography. The work is adequately 
` annotated. It is Volume II of a series of twelve volumes planned by the - 
Coronado Cuarto Centennial Commission of New Mexico. ` 
Coronado’s Seven Cities was written as a result of the Federal govern- 
ment’s participation in the Coronado celebration. The law which created 
the United States Coronado Exposition Commission specified that a booklet - 
describing the expedition should be published, Professor Hammond was 
selected for the work—with fortunate results. His Coronado’s Seven Cities - 
is a concise, rapidly moving account of the expedition, Writing to order, the 
author has stripped his narrative of .all trappings of scholarship. Footnotes, 
bibliography, and index were omitted. Details which do not contribute to 
the essentials of the story have been excluded. Although brief the booklet 
‘ is thorough and accurate. The author has admirably demonstrated his 
ability to synthesize a wide knowledge gained by preparation of Narratives 
of the Coronado Expedition and by many. years of research in Southwestern 
history. 
University of California. l LAWRENCE KINNAIRD. 


A History of Chile, By Luts Gavpames, Translated and edited by Isaac 
Jostin Cox, Professor of History in Northwestern University. [The 
Inter-American Historical Series, edited by James A. Robertson. ] (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 565. $5.00.) 
Tins is the fourth volume to be published of the Inter-American His- 

torical series, and of the histories selected for the series it is one of the most 

worthy of inclusion. The Spanish original, Luis Galdames’s Estudio de la 
historia de Chile, has been used as a secondary-school text in Chile for thirty- 
five years, has gone through eight editions, and is the best text in its field. 
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To some extent it is a condensation of the many volumes by Diego Barros 
Arana; but Señor Galdames, who is a scholar as well as an educator, has 
added thoughtful touches to the borrowed material besides doing research 
for recent times on his own account. His work is well balanced, and each 
new edition has been a challenge to greater factual accuracy. The volume- 
begins with the primitive inhabitants of the country and traces the political, 
‘economic, industrial, and social development down to.1938, when the eighth 
edition was published. Though’ he. has written in a generally nonpartisan 
"spirit, Señor Galdames does not attempt to.conceal his liberal, progressive 
` sympathies, 
' Dr..Cox, the editor and translator, based the present translation first on 
. the sixth edition (1925) but later revised and compared his manuscript 
with the seventh and eighth editions. He added a number of paragraphs, 
marked by brackets, to the chapter on “Democratic Orientation”, thus 
bringing the political narrative through July, 1940. In general, the organiza- 
tion of the volume follows that of the original, but a few of the chapters 
were combined by the editor, and some of the subheads were made more - 
. concise. It is a sympathetic translation, written, like Señor Galdames’s Span- 
ish version, in simple, direct, but pleasing style, as becomes a book intended 
for secondary-school students. 

The text is clarified by occasional footnotes supplied by Dr. Cox. Three 
maps.and numerous pictures add to the interest and value of the volume, 
which includes a new feature not found in earlier issues of the series— 
-biographical sketches, arranged alphabetically, of the persons mentioned in 
the book. This handy dictionary covers ninety-four pages. There are a good 
classified bibliography and a satisfactory index. 

This is the best general history in English relating to Chile and is a 
credit alike to Sefior Galdames, Professor Cox, Dr. Robertson, and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 

Goucher College. Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 
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Kurs istochnikovedeniya istorii SSSR [sources for the history of the U. S. S. R.]- 
Vol. I, Istochnikovedentye istorii SSSR s dreuneishikh vremion do kontza xviii 
v. [sources for the history of the U. S. S. R. from the earliest times to the end of 
the 18th century]. By M. N. Tikuommov. Vol. II, Istochnikovedeniye istorii , 
SSSR xix v., do nachala go-kh godov [sources for the history of the U. S. S. R. 
in the 19th century, to the beginning of the go's]. By S. A. Nrxrmmn. (Moscow, 
Ogiz, 1940, pp. 256, 228, 5 r. each.) This work, designed as a textbook for sw: 
dents of history in universities and normal schools, is a critical survey of the 
written sources for the history of Russia. The various groups of sources are 
briefly described and evaluated. In Volume I the text is divided into sections, 
each covering a certain period. Thus, Section v has to do with Great Russia, 
the Ukraine, and White Russia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It 

_ comprises six chapters, discussing, respectively, the following subjects: Russian 
annals and chronographs for the period in question; political literature (e.g., 
the writings of Ivan the Terrible, Domostroi, the autobiography of Father 
Avvakum); collections of statutes; public and private records; sources for the 
history of White Russia and the Ukraine; accounts of foreign travels in eastern 
Europe and Asia in the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. Volume II consists of 
eight chapters on the following subjects: documents in public and private 
archives and basic editions of official records; statistical materials (first half of 
the century); statistical materials (after the peasant reform); travel books; 
memoirs and diaries; private correspondence; newspapers and magazines; 
memoirs of foreigners. A brief appendix considers “the significance of the 
works of Marx and Engels for the study of the U.S.S.R. in the nineteenth cen- 
tury”. In both volumes each chapter is provided with a bibliography. 

: AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 


The Lion of Yanina: A Narrative based on the Life of Ali Pasha, Despot of - 
Epirus. By Srovan Curisrows. (New York, Modern Age Books, 1941, pp. 424, 
$3.00.) For the student of Balkan history Mr. Stoyan Christowe’s book will be 

- a distinct disappointment. Instead of a work which could easily have improved 
‘upon A. de Beauchamp’s Vie d’Ali Pasha, visir de Janina (Paris, 1822), or A. 
Boppe’s L’Albanie et Napoléon (Paris, 1914), or even A.-Th. Pencher, Die 
Sulioten und ihre Kriege mit Ali Pasha von Janina (Breslau, 1934), the author 
chose to produce a highly romantic novel which in no way adds to our infor- 
mation on Sultan Mahmoud II’s most recalcitrant pasha. No attempt has been 
made to understand the administrative system of the Ottoman Empire in the 
nineteenth century and thus to set in a correct perspective the wars of Ali ` 

‘against Constantinople and the peasant inhabitants of Epirus. The compara- 
tively well-known story of Napoleon’s policy in the Balkans, which was a step- 
pingstone toward a more thorough French -hegemony over Europe, and its rela- 
tion to the rise of the Lion of Yanina, as Ali was boastfully known among his 
contemporaries, has not been adequately presented. Consequently, this reviewer is 
at a loss to understand why Mr. Christowe did not write a historically accurate 
book; it could have.been just as interesting, and at the same time it could have - 
supplied the need for a creditable book in English on this important Balkan per- 
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sonage. These criticisms ‘ought not to leave the reader. with the impression that 
he will not find here a book that possesses fine literary qualities—a style that is 
masterful in narration. The chapters (fifty-one in number) are appropriately 
short and well rounded, and the thread of the story is never lost sight of in the 
simulated dialogues and thought processes of the characters, The total effect is a’ 
: a success in holding the attention of the reader. 
STEPHEN G. CHACONAS. 


Economic Institutions and Cultural Change. By Russeut A. Dixon, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of Pittsburgh, with the assistance of E. Kinc- 
MAN EBERHART, Assistant Professor of Economics, College of Wooster. (New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1941, pp. xiv, 529, $3.00.) 

An Intellectual and Cultural History of the Western World. By Harry ELMER 
Barnes. Revised edition. (New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941, pp. xx, 1278, 

$4.00.) “The present edition of the book has been revised from beginning to 
end and considerable new material has been added.” 


The Growth of European Civilization. By A. E. R. Boak, ALBERT Hrva, PRESTON 
Stosson, University of Michigan. Second edition. (New York, Crofts, 1941, pp. 
xxv, 488, 638, $4.50.) 

Introduction to Responsible Citizenship. By Wu.t1aM E. Moser, Editor, HERMAN 
C. Berte, Marguerite J, Fister, W. Freeman Garin, Douglas G. HARING, 
Raru V. Harrow, James A. Ross, JR., of the Maxwell Graduate School of Cit- 
- izenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. (New York, Holt, 1941, pp., 
viii, 887, $3.25.) 

European History since 1870. By F. Les Benns, Indiana University Second edition. 
(New York, Crofts, 1941, pp. xviii, 1061, $4.50.) 

Europe since 1914. By F. Laz Benns, Indiana University. Fifth edition. (Ibid, 
pp. xvi, 998, $3.75.) 

Locomotives on Parade. By Epwarp Huncerrorp. (New York, Crowell, 1940), pp. 
xiii, 236, $2.50.) Mr. Hungerford leaves the technical details largely to. others 
and writes a layman’s book on the development of the locomotive. He generally 
uses a chronological treatment and includes some snatches of the romance of the 
railroad, but only here and there does he enlarge on the larger subject of rail- 
roading. ‘The author has worked for and around railroads for many years, has 
collected models and materials on railroads, and has given much time to the 
pageantry of the iron horse. In fact, this book grew out of his presentation of 
“Railroads on Parade” at the recent New York World’s Fair. He departs from 
the announced purpose of the book sufficiently to describe the general working 
of a locomotive mechanism, the classification by wheel arrangement, and some 
other mechanical details. It would have been helpful if he had explained more 
fully the valve gear, which he mentions frequently. The ninety- -two illustrations - 
in the book are pleasing and useful. It is not an inspired piece but a workaday ` 
account of the development of the locomotive. Russert H. ANDERSON. 


The European Possessions in the Caribbean Area: A Compilation of Facts con- 
cerning their Population, Physical Geography, Resources, Industries, Trade, 
Government, and Strategic Importance. By Rave R. Piatt, Jonn K. Wricut, 
Joun C. Weaver, American Geographical Society, and Jonnson E. Famen, 
Hunter College, New York. [American Geographical Society.] (New York, the 
Society, 1941, pp. vii, 112, $1.00.) This is a convenient handbook; it is not a 
history. It deals with contemporary conditions in the British, French, and 
Dutch colonies in the Caribbean-—including the Guianas ‘in northeastern South 
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' America but not the, Bermudas. It is in the main a cross-sectional survey of 

_ these colonies for the years 1938-39. Yet there are included brief historical notes 
on each group of colonies and, in some instances, on each colony. In most cases 
these notes appear to be accurate, although errors are numerous in the one on 
British Honduras (pp. 46-47). The general conclusion which may be drawn 
from the data presented is that social and economic conditions in these colonies 
were far from ideal at the outbreak of the second World War but that the 
British, Dutch, and French governments were by no means wholly responsible 
for such conditions. It is necessary to take into account a number of other fac- 
tors: ‘climate, cyclones, earthquakes, race, and competition with products of 
other tropical regions. The section on the strategic significance of the European 
possessions in the Caribbean (pp. 86-95) is both interesting and useful. Mr, 
Platt, who wrote this part of the booklet, conveys the impression that this phase 
of the matter has been somewhat exaggerated. But, of course, he does not deny 
‘that it is of great importance. Incidentally, he includes notes on the new bases 
leased by the United States as well as on the small islands possessed by Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, and Nicaragua in the Caribbean region. J. Frep Rrepy. 


Ourselves and the Pacific. Edited by R. M. CrawForp, Professor of History in the 
University of Melbourne. (Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1941, pp. vi, 
252, 4s. 6d.) A professor of history in the University of Melbourne has pre- 
pared, in collaboration with a number of colleagues and. secondary-schoo! teach- 
ers, an excellent little book on Pacific history with special reference to Australia. 
Intended for the schoolroom, it is, nevertheless, highly serviceable as an intro- 
duction to its subject for any reader not a specialist in Pacific history. Social and 
economic factors are adequately treated in this well-balanced survey. It should 
be on the reading list of any course in modern world history. 


ARTICLES 


Faepricit Enoxx-Janost. Reflections of Lord*Acton on Historical Principles. Cath. Hist. 
Rev., July. i 
James Stone. Henry Adams’s Philosophy of History, New Eng. Quar., Sept. 
Rusyron Couzorn. Historian’s Consolation in Philosophy. Southern Rev., Summer. 
Roy F. Nicnors. The Historian’s Dilemma. Proc. Middle states Assoc. Hist. and Social 
Sci. Teachers, XXXVIII, no. 1. 
PauL F. Broomusror. The Great Man in History, Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar.,~ 
July. 
* Leonarp F. Dean. Sir Francis Bacon's Theory of Civil History-Writing. E L H, Sept. 
ÉuiLe Béam. Garneau et la romantisme. Canada Français, Oct. 
Gusrave Lancror. Past Historians and Present History in Canada, Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 
` Oxrver P. Currwoon. Recent Trends in Historical Literature. West Virginia Hist., July. 
Jan O. M. Brozx. The Relations between History and Geography. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 
HazeL SmeLDs Garrison. Cartography—The Stepchild of History. Pennsylvania Hist., 
July. 
ARTHUR CHRISTENSEN. AE retsinstitutionernes historie [review article on C. W. Westrup, 
Tanke og skrevet; 3 vols., Copenhagen, Munksgaard]. Gads Dan. Mag., July-Aug. 
Louis H. Roppis. A Short History of Nautical Medicine. An. Medical Hist., Sept. 
ORVILLE Jackson. Supplies—From Hannibal to Hitler. Quartermaster Rev., Sept. 
O. C. Eruiorr. The Case of the Beardmore Relics: A Survey of the Evidence, Can. Hist.: 
Rev., Sept.: 
C. T. Corretty and O, C, Erroi: Further Comments regarding the Beardmore Find. 
Ibid. 
Oscar Havecxi. Poland’s Eastern Frontiers, 981-1939. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, July, 
Oct. ; 
Harotp S. Wason. Some Meanings of “Nature in Renaissance Literary Theory. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Oct. A 
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F. L. Nusspaum,:The Economic- History of Renaissance Europe [bibliographical arac], 
Jour. Mod: Hist., Dec. 
‘SamvrL Extor Morison. Admiral of the Ocean Sea: I, The Discovery of America. Atlantic 
Monthly, Dec. 
Harris Harsison. Will versus Reason: The Dilemma of the Reformation in Historical 
Perspective. Jour. Bible and Religion, Nov. 
T.'A. Ricnarp. The Strait of Anian. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 
ADRIEN CHOPARD, Genève et les Anglais itis siècles). Buli. Soc, Hist. et Archéol. 
Genève, VIL, no. 2. 
Paur A. PALMER. Benthamism in England and Ameria; Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct. 
’ Axruur Horne, Mozarts Collaborator, Lorenzo Da Ponte. Ger.-Am. Rev., Aug. 
Parmer M: Dunne. The Religious Upheaval: Catholic Culpability. Hist. Bull., Nov. 
Josep S. Brusrer. The Pattern of Persecution. Ibid. 
Epoar R. Harpy, yr. The Greek Mission of the Episcopal Church, 1938; -1899. Hist. Mag: 
Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. . 
Dwicnr E. Ler. A Turkish Mission to Afghanistan, 1877. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 
SranLEY ParceLLis. The Tradition of Libeny in England and America. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog.; Oct. 
Epmonp Gaupron. Démocratie, liberté, et ailtire [cont.]. Culture, Sept. 
Wooprow Witson. The Study of Administration [reprint]. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 
Orro Kreeomwæmer, Changes in the Structure of Political Compromise. Stud. Philos. and 
Social Sci., UX, no. 2. 
L. S. Sravpranos, The Balkan Committee. Queen’s Quar., Autumn. 
Armon R. Waricut. World War Food Controls and Archival Sources for their Study. 
Agricultural Hist., Apr. 
` Leonard Bactca.upo. The Pan-Christian Movement. Cath.-Hist. Rev., Oct. . 
Max M. Laserson. The Jewish Minorities in the Baltic Countries. Jewish Social Stud., July. 
. ARNOLD WoLrers. Two Years of the Second World War. Yale Rev., Sept. 
Nicuotas Mirkovicu. Jugoslavia’s Choice. For, Affairs, Oct. 
Quincy Waricur, International Law and the Totalitarian States. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. 
Henserr L. SearLes. On the Ideological Fronts of Europe. World Affairs Interpreter, 
Summer. 
Josgen S., Roucex. Hider over the Balkans. Ibid. 
Apamantios Tx. Potyzomes. Facing the Third Year of the War. Ibid. 
TanaknaTH Das. The Anglo-American Powers and India. Jewish Frontier, Oct. 
Crarss EowN Scox, Grorce V. Ferouson. The War and Opinion. Univ. Toronto 
Quar., Oct. 
T. W. Aporno. Spengler Today. Stud. Philos. and Social Sci., IX, no. 2. 


DOCUMENTS 


Harop W. Lanpin. Some Letters of Thomas Paine and William Short on the Nootka 
Sound Crisis. Jour, Mod. Hist., Sept. f i; 
Benyamin Scuwartz. The Burgess Persian Letters [IN, IV]. Bull. New York Public 

Library, Aug., Sept. 
Haroro E. Davis. The Citizenship of Jon Perdicaris. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
T. R. S. Broughton? 


Handbook of the Etruscan Collection. By Giseza M. A. Ricutrer. (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1940, pp. xxiv, 85, fig. 173, $2.00.) The Etruscan 
collection of the. Metropolitan Museum is not large, but it contains enough’ ma- 
terial to give to the visitor an adequate idea of Etruscan art and culture, and sev- 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. ‘ 
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eral of its pieces of Etruscan sculpture and bronze work are unmatched any- 
where. Miss Richter has written an admirably concise and well-balanced sketch 
of the development of Etruscan civilization and has placed the descriptions of 
the objects within this framework. Copious footnotes, an excellent bibliography, 
and fine illustrations make this guide a handy reference book on the Etruscans. 
The descriptions refer to illustrations rather than to the actual arrangement of 
the objects in the galleries, but a separate check list enables the visitor to ascer- 
tain the location of the pieces discussed. Catalogues of Etruscan art are rare. 
The expanded and well-illustrated guidebook is a welcome substitute. F. Poul- 
sen’s Katalog and picture book of the Helbig Museum in Copenhagen (1927 
and 1928) set a pattern for this type which Miss Richter has in many respects 
improved. Any student of antiquity who desires to inform himself about the 
Etruscans in a short time will do well to resort to this book. 
Grorce M. A. HANFMANN. 


Epigraphica Attica, By BENJAMIN Dean Meritt, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey. [Martin Classical Lectures.] (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1940, pp. x, 157, $2.00.) This is an excellent little volume, 
with chapters on readings, reconstruction, lettering, restoration, notes with 
learned bibliography, and an index of inscriptions cited. Professor Meritt has 
reconstructed the tribute lists and has edited more than 6,000 inscribed pieces 
found in the Athenian agora. It is from such documents that he draws his con- 
clusions, as the dttix@tatos of epigraphists. Fragments must be identified, must 
be joined if possible or, when they do not actually join, ‘must be given proper 
relative position. Copies, squeezes, and photographs (sadly lacking in the Ber- 
lin corpus) must be taken. Attention must be given to the physical properties 
of the stones. Restoration and reconstruction must go hand in hand. I can well 
remember the time when, in studying Asia Minor inscriptions, we were de- 
pendent on mere copies made by hand. Sir William Ramsay, for example, 
rarely took a squeeze. But most recent epigraphists have done so, and I miss 
the name of my former teacher Wilhelm, who set a good example and who 
also assigned different inscriptions to the same hand by studying the chisels 
used, the forms and style of letters. Ferguson and Dow, however, have gone 
much further, even if the idea is not original with them, Professor Meritt fails 
to mention one form of studying inscriptions, namely casts such as some of us 
have made and such as Princeton made of many inscriptions found in its 
Syrian expeditions (of which I have a large number at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity). Professor Meritt believes in restoration, as many of us do, but the his- 
torian should be careful to distinguish between an absolutely certain restoration 
‘and one which is doubtful. Too many historical arguments have been based on 
a wrong restoration and often, even in the Athenian agora, later finds of actual 

- fragments have proved earlier restorations wrong. Davin M. ROBINSON. 


The Arts of Orpheus. By Ivan M. LinrortH, (Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1941, pp. xviii, 370, $3.50.) If a title may be held to 
` moral account toward the reading and purchasing public, this translation of a 
chance phrase of Strabo’s is not a fair caption for a work which has nothing to 
do with any of the arts and would indignantly disclaim any reference to the 
music halls of Europe. On the contrary, it deals with a very restricted theme in 
a manner which can only be characterized as restrainedly unimaginative, 
scholarly, precise, and convincing. It collects all the ancient classical references 
to Orpheus in order to determine whether there ever was an Orphic religion in 
the specific sense in which Dionysus or Mithras were focal points of ritual with 
the accompanying paraphernalia of communal organization, worship, doctrine, 


x, 
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and belief. Professor Linforth finds that the modern world has wishfully created 
a formal religion where none existed, that “no ancient author ever calls any 
‘man an Orphic”, and that there is no compelling evidence that there ever was 
“one Orphic religious institution . . . whose members were devoted to a com- 
mon creed and a common ceremonial”. Confronted by the “vast miscellany of 
myth and religious lore” clustering around Orpheus and Orphism, Professor 
Linforth admits plenty of “mythological, theological, and cosmological specula- 
tion” but no unifying doctrine, no widespread practice of a true religious cult 
with Orpheus as its titular founder. The whole treatise—for such it is—should 
be read as a corrective supplement to its only important rival, the long article 
on Orpheus in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll’s Real-Encyclopadie. Professor Linforth’s 
treatment of his material is a credit to the American classical tradition; and the 
‘publication of such a book at such a time by the University of California Press 
is an encouraging earnest that there must still be Americans who will buy and 
read a work of pure scholarship. Ruys CARPENTER. 


Christian Attitude towards the Emperor in the Fourth Century, Especially as 
shown in Addresses to the Emperor. By Kennetu M. Setron, Instructor in 
Classics and Ancient History, Boston’ University. [Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. 
-239, $2.75.) A monograph such as this could scarcely be expected to contain 
much that is new to specialists, but Mr. Setton has performed a useful service 
in bringing together most of the evidence which illustrates the attitude of the 
fourth century Fathers toward the emperor. While he has rightly devoted most 
space to Eusebius, Athanasius, Ambrose, and Chrysostom, he has not, with one 
exception, neglected the other writers in whose works material for his topic is 
to be found. The one serious omission. is Ambrosiaster, whose commentary on 
the Pauline Epistles and whose Quaestiones should have been consulted espe- 
cially for their terminology, that is to say, their application of legal terms, 
imperator, rex, vicarius, and so on, both to the temporal rulers and to Christ. 
For the rest, the book is both readable and marked by a high degree of accu- 
racy. Once or twice Mr, Setton lapses into jargon; for there is no reason why he 
should use “gonfaloniers” (p. 64) for “standard-bearers” or “annates” for “first- 
fruits” (p. 69). His judgment on Eusebius as a historian (p. 42) is unduly 
harsh, and that on Sulpicius is untrue, because he has ignored the Chronica. 
The merits of that little work are great (cf. my remarks in Classical Philology, 
XXXV [1940], 247-50), and Mr. Setton should certainly have included in his 
book the indignant protest of Sulpicius against the interference of the temporal 
power in an ecclesiastical matter (Chron. n, 50, 5). M. L: W. Laisrner. — 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Ipa A. Prarr. Ancient Egypt: 1925-1941. Bull. New York Public Library, Oct. 

James Hornexu. Sea-Trade in Early Times. Antiquity, Sept. 

E. A. Speer. The Beginnings of Civilization in Mesopotamia. Ibid., June. 

D. A. Arr. Herren und Herrepsitze Paladstinas im Anfang des zweiten Jahrtausends v. 
Chr, Zeitsch. Deut. Paldstina-Vereins, LXIV, no. 1. : 

W. F. Avsnicur. The Land of Damascus between 1850 and 1750 B. C. Bull. Am. School ` 
Oriental Research, Oct. 

GrorcE A. Barron. Danel, a Pre-Israelite Hero of Galilee. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Sept. 

W. F. Avsricur., New Light on the Early History of Phoenician Colonization. Bull. Am. ` 
School Oriental Research, Oct. 

Rapuazy Parar. Jewish Seafaring in Ancient Times. Jewish Quar. Rev., July. 

E. G. KrarLmo. The Origin of the Name “Hebrews”. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., July. 

Ricuarp A. Parxer, Darius and-his Egyptian Campaign. Ibid., Oct. 
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Grorce G. Cameron. Darius and Xerxes in Babylonia. Ibid., July. 

P. J. MacnoneLL. Who’s Who in Homer. Class. Rev., Mar. 

Donap W. PrakKen. Herodotus and the Sparen King Lists. Trans. Am: Philol. PA 
LXXI. 


'. N.G. L. Hanmonp. The Seisachtheia and the Nomothesia of Solon. Jour. Hell. Stud., LX, 


B. L. Barer. The Export of Attic Black-Figure Ware. Ibid. 

C. A. Ropinson, yx. Medizing Athenian Aristocrats. Class. Weekly, Oct. 27. 

P. Treves. Herodotus, Gelon, and Pericles. Class. Philol., Oct. 

Jonn Morrison. The Place of Protagoras in Athenian Public Life. Class. Quar., Apr. 

LioneL Pearson. Historical Allusions in the Attic Orators, Class. Philol., July. 

W. W. Tarn. Two Notes on Seleucid History. Jour. Hell. Stud., LX. ; 

Jonannzs Quasren. A Roman Law of Egyptian Origin in the “Passio ss. Perpetuae et 
Felicitatis”. Jurist, July. : . 

SrterLiNG Dow. A Family of Sculptors from Tyre. Hesperia, Oct, 

Norman J. DeWrrr. Massilia and Rome. Trans. Am. Philol, Assoc., LXXI. 

‘KENNETH Scorr. The Sidus Iulium and the Apotheosis of Caesar. Class. Philol., July. 

` L. R. Snero. Augustus and his Associates. Class. Jour., Nov. 

RoserT S. Rocers. Tiberius’ Reversal. of an Augustan Policy. Trans. Am. Philol, Assoc., 

ELis E. Jonsen. The First Century Controversy over Jesus as a Revolutionary Figure. 
Jour. Bibl. Lit., Sept. 

S. L. Moner. Slave Education in the Roman Empire. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXI. 

MicmarL Ginspurc. Roman Military Clubs and their Social Functions. Ibid. 

J. Franx GrLiam. The Ordinarii and Ordinati of the Roman Army. Ibid. 

Ricuarp M. Haywoop. The Oil of Leptis. Class. Philol., Jyly. ` 

Id. The African Policy of Septimius Severus. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXI. 

Jonannes QuasTEN. ‘The meee Singing of Women i in Christian Antiquity. Cath, Hist, 
Rev., July. f 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES cai 


Hamir Zipeyr Kogay. Results of the Excavations: Alaca Höyük. Turquie Kemaliste, nos. 
32-40. - 
H. Franxrort. The Origin of Monumental Architecture in Egypt. dm. Jour. Sem. Lang., 
Oct. 
Joun A. Wrson. The Egyptian Middle Kingdom at Megiddo. Ibid., July. 
Hyarsar Larsen. Three Shaft Tombs with Chambers at Maassara, Egypt. Acta Archaco- 
~- logica, XI, no. 3. 
Jonn Gaxsraxc. The Story of Jericho: Further Light on the Biblical Narrative. Am. Jour. 
Sem. Lang., Oct. 
Rosert J. Bramwoop. The Date of the Byblos Temples. Ibid., July. 
M. Rosertson. The Excavations at Al Mina, Sueidia: IV, The Early Greek Vases. Jour. l 
Hell. Stud., LX. ` : 
Sir Leopoty Hatimay Savie. Ancient Harbours... Antiquity, Sept. 
Leicester B. Houvann. Axones. Am. Jour. Archacol., Sept. 
+ Wittiam BELL Dinsmoor. An Archaeological Earthquake at Olympia. Ibid. 
G. W. Exvverxm. The Hero on a Sandal. Hesperia, Oct. 
Id, The Akanthos Column at Delphi. Ibid. 
C. H. Krauuina. The Nabataean Sanctuary at Gerasa. Bull, Am. School Oriental Research, 
Oct. 
Pri Corper. Verulamium. Antiquity, June. 
© H. Norumc-Curisrensen. Der Stenhille-Fund: Ein Grabfund aus der rémischen Kaiser- 
zeit mit römischen Bronze: und Glasgefassen. Acta Archaeologica, XI, no. 3. : 


Lrreraky, EPIGRAPHICAL, AND PAPYROLOGICAL SOURCES 


Ricuarp A. Parker, Persian and Egyptian Chronology. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., July. 
AuBREY DILLER. A New Source on the Spartan Ephebia. Am. Jour. Philol., Oct. 

H. D. WESTLAKE. Nicias in Thucydides. Class. Quar., Apr. 

A. E. Rausrrscuex, The Heroes of Phyle. Hesperia, July. 
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Id. Some Notes on Early Attic Stoichedon Inscriptions. Jour. Hell. Stud., LX. 

BenyaMIN D. Merrrr. Notes on Attic Decrees. Hesperia, Oct. 

Jonn H. Kenr. A Garrison Inscription from Rhamnous, Ibid. 

EUGENE ScHWEIGERT. Two Third-Century Inscriptions. Ibid. 

W. Kenoricx Parrcuetr. Greek Inscriptions. Ibid., July. ` 

Kort v. Frrrz. Atthidographers and Exegetae. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXI. 

Marocaret THompson, Some Athenian “Cleruchy” Money. Hesperia, July. 

James H. OLIVER, JR. Pacanistae. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXI. 

Id. Greek and Latin Inscriptions. Hesperia, July. 

Id. Documents concerning the Emperor Hadrian. Ibid., Oct. 

Oscar Bronzer. Colonia Laus Julia Corinthiensis. Ibid. 

Epwarp A. Rosinson. Cornelius Nepos and the Date of Cicero's De legibus. Trans, Am. 
Philol. Assoc., LXXI. 


Ersa Rose Graser. The Significance of Two New Fragments of the Edict of Diocletian. 
Ibid. 


Hersgerr C. Yourrz. Notes on O. Mich. I. Ibid. 
Hans JuLius WoLrF. An Oxyrhynchus Receipt for Repayment of Loans. Ibid. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Gray C. Boyce 


Heresy and Inquisition in Narbonne. By Ricuarp Wiper Emery. [Studies in 

. History, Economics, and Public Law.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1941, pp. 184, $2.50.) Out of a thorough study of materials in French archives 
and elsewhere Mr. Emery has produced an able contribution both to the field 
of scholarship and to the long history of the struggle of man for justice. The 
author is drawn to conclude that preservation of the rights of the citizens of 

` Narbonne was of much more importance than was heresy in causing the dis- 
turbances following the attempt to introduce the Inquisition there in-the thir- 
‘teenth century. In the latter part of the first chapter he treats of those rights that 
the Inquisition threatened, Of special interest is the analysis, later in the book, 
of a portion of a letter from the consuls of Narbonne to those of Nimes setting 
forth and attacking the procedure of the Inquisition—“the first extant criticism 
of that institution”. A good illustration of the author’s handling of difficult ma- 
terial ‘occurs. in note 28, page 87. By use of manuscript material from the 
archives of Narbonne and the Collection Doat, he corrects omissions and mis- 
takes in the same document as printed in the Histoire générale de Languedoc. 
This correction supports him in an important difference of opinion with Lea, 
Douais, and. Guiraud. The book is in five chapters and contains two maps, ap- 
pendixes, an excellent bibliography, and an index impressive for its array of 
proper names, The work is of as much value for the political and social as for . 
the religious history of Narbonne in the thirteenth century. 

ANNA M. CAMPBELL, 


The Borgia Pope, Alexander the Sixth. By Orestes Ferrara, (New York, Sheed 
‘and Ward, 1940, pp. 455, $3.50.) In this study the well-known Cuban scholar 
and diplomat, Dr. Orestes Ferrara. (now Cuban ambassador in Madrid), has 
given us a thoughtful and lucid analysis of the life of Pope Alexander the Sixth 
on the basis of original and patient researches in European archives. It is an 
extremely readable book, containing new historical material and new points of 
view, expressed in a clear and attractive style, It is the vigorous contention of the 
author that Pope Alexander the Sixth was a very able ruler and that most of the 
crimes which were attributed to him and to his family were the result of leg- 
ends, or calumnies or historical errors. The book is an exceedingly valuable 
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contribution to the study of the Borgia family. It does not contain a bibliog- 
raphy, although bibliographical notes are given for each chapter at the end of 
the volume. ; : _ J. C. Rocca. 


GENERAL ‘ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


GLANVILLE Downey. Justinian as Achilles. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXI. 

Martin J. Hicerns. International Relations at the Close of the Sixth Century. Cath. Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 

Giza levine. L'idée de Ja.Sainte Couronne de Hongrie. Nouvelle Rev. Hongrie, Aug. 

Marcarer E. Doszs. The Territory and People of Tethba, Jour. Roy. Soc. Antiquaries of 
Ireland, Sept. 

Cyri B. Jupce, A Note on the Vision of a Certain English Prior. Spee Aug. 

Encar N. Jonnson. Bishop Benno of Osnabrück. Ibid., Oct. ; 

Ricuarp J. PurceLL. The Crusaders in 1941. Cath. Educ. Rev., Oct. 

E. St. J. Brooxs. Machtalewi, a Leinster Chieftain. Jour. Roy. Soc. Antiquaries of Ireland, 
June. 

Frank McMinn CHanBERS, Some Legends concerning Eleanor of Aquitaine. Speculum, 
Oct. 

Iso Miier.’ Die Entstehung des Grauen Bundes; 1367-1424. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., ` 
XXI, no, 2. 


B.L. ULLMAN; Some Aspects of the Origin of Italian Humanism. Philol. Quar., July. 


Anscar Parsons. Economic Significance of the Montes Pietatis. Franciscan Stud., Sept. 
Warrer W. J. WiLxinson. The Meaning of the Renaissance. Thought, Sept. 


_ LEGAL AND INSTITUTIONAL . 


C. H. Mcluwam. Mediaeval Institutions in the Modern World. Speculum, July. 

Cuarzes E, Opecaarp. Carolingian Oaths of Fidelity. did. 

Mary Cugnry. The Compromise of Avranches of 1172 and the Spread of Canon Lawi in 
England, Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Naom D, Hurwarp. The Jury of Presentment and the Assize of Clarendon. Ibid., July. 

Swwney R, Packar. A List of the Norman Communes, 1189-1223. Speculum, July. 


` T. Jones Pierce. The Growth of Commutation in Cwynedd during the Thirteenth Cen- 


tury. Bull. Board Celtic Stud., May. 


H. G. Ricwarpson. The Oxford Law School under John. Law Quar. Rev., July. 


Gumo Kiscx. Eike von Repgows Verhältnis zur Bibel: Literaturgeschichte eines Problems. 
Historia Judaica, Apr. 

Doris Rayner, The Forms and Machinery of the “Commune Petition” in the Fourteenth 
Century [cont.]. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Joun Lz Parourri. The Authorship of the Grand Coutumier de Normandie. Ibid. 

Epwanrp B. Ham. Passages from the Coutume de Bretagne. Speculum, Oct. 

Anron Brascrrxa. Sprachliche. Streiflichter zu den Anfangen der Prager Koarlsuniversit, 
Mitteil, Vereines f. Gesch. Deutschen in den Sudetenlandern, Jan., 1941. . 

A. F. Pop.tarp. The Growth of the Court of Requests. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. . 

Inez Macponaxp. A Coronation Service of 1414 [Spanish]. Mod. Lang. Rev., July. 


BYZANTINE, JEWISH, AND ISLAMIC 


CUTHBERT GUMBINGER. The Cult of the Mother of God in the Byzantine Liturgy. Fran- 
ciscan Stud., Sept. 
PAUL Pserers, Glanures martyrologiques. Analecta Bolland., LVIII. 


ARTHUR MAcCARTNEY SHEPARD. The Byzantine Reconquest of Crete: A Historical Ex- 


ample of the Silent Pressure of Sea Power. U. S. Naval inst. Proc., Aug. 

HiırroLYrE DeLenaye. Passia sancti Mammetis. Analecta Bolland., LVII. 

Francois Harxın. La vie de S. Niphon, ermite au Mont Athos (xiv? siècle). Ibid. 

PERRE Váczy. Les racines byzantines du christianisme hongrois. Nouvelle Rev. Hongrie, 
Feb. 

G. E. HorLeNsBacH. Das ökumenische Patriarchat und die Gründung der russischen 
Kirche. Internat. Kirchliche Zeitsch., XXXI, nos. 1-2. : 
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Pincnos Wecurer. Ibn Barūŭn'’s Contribution to Comparative Hebrew Philology. “Jour. 

_ Am. Oriental Soc., Sept. 

‘Sato W. Baron. Yehudah Halevi: An Answer to an Historic Challenge. Jewish Social 
Stud., July. 

RapHaEL Straus. The Significance of the Jews in the Mediaeval German Cities. Historia 
Judaica, Oct, 

Id. and Gumo Kiscu. The Landshut Jewry Oath. Ibid., Apr. 

F. V. Winnett. References to Jesus in Pre-Islamic Arabic Inscriptions. Moslem World, 
Oct. 

Nastia ABBOTT. Women and the State on the Eve of Islam. Am, Jour. Sem. Lang., July. 

F. Krenxow. The Seven Sleepers. Islamic Culture, July. 

Henry GeorcE Farmer. Music: The Priceless Jewel. Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1941, pts. 1 
and 2. 

Smney Grazer. The Alfya-Coimentaries of Ibn ’Aqil and Abi Hayyin. Moslem World, 
Oct. 

SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER. civil Strife in the Ottoman Empire, 1481-1503. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Dec. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Lue Bowen, The Tropology of Mediaeval Dedication Rites. PERA Oct. 

CLARENCE McAutirFe. The Mind of Saint Pacianus on the Efficacy of the Episcopal Abso- 
lution. Theolog. Stud., Feb. 

Hans Karzenmayer. Entstehung und erste Schicksale der Kirche Gottes in Rom, jaieraas: 
Kirchliche Zeitsch., XXXI, nos, 1-2. 

Bexnuarp Biscuorr. Zur Rekonstruktion des Sangallensis (2) und der Vorlage seiner 
Marginalien. Biblica, XXII; no. 2. 

Mavrice Corns. Un calendrier-obituaire de Saint-Laurent de Liége. Analecta Bolland., 
LVII. 

Ernesr Jones. Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Account of the Establishment of Episcopacy in 
Britain. Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philol., July. 

PauLus Grosjean., De codice hagiographico Gothano. Analecte Bolland., LVI. 

AxBan Dorp. Neue Teile der ältesten Vulgata-Evangelienhandschrift aus dem 5. Jahr- 
hundert (der St. Galler Sammelhandschrift 1395 zugehõrig). Biblica, XXII, no. 2. 

Mary Furrres Boynton. Simon Alcock. on Expanding the Sermon. Harvard Theol. Rev., 
July. 


M.-HyacintHE Lavaent. Un légendier dominicain peu connu [Italian, rsth century]. 


Analecta Bolland., LVIII. 
P. Locxwoop and Rorann H. Bamwron. Classical and Biblical Scholarship i in the Age of 
the Renaissance and Reformation. Church Hist., June. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Saxu Iarann Happan. Arabian Contributions to Medicine. An. Medical Hist., Jan., 1941. 
. Epwarp F. McLaucuimw. The Guilds and Medicine. Ibid., Sept. 
K. C. HoLcoms, The Antiquity of Congenital Syphilis [excellent bibliography]. Bull. Hist. 
Med., July. 
Henry E. Sicenisr. Early Mediaeval Medical Texts in Maniacs of Montpellier. Ibid. 
‘Ausprey Duer, The Oldest Manuscripts of Ptolemaic Maps. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., 
LXXI. ; 
Leo J, Henkin. The Pardoner’s Sheep-Bone and Lapidary Lore. Bull. Hist. Med., Oct. 
Ernest A. Moopy. John Buridan on the Habitability of the Earth. Speculum, Oct. 


LITERARY AND PHILOLOGICAL 
C. E. Srevens. Gildas Sapiens. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. f 


Wim A. Nrrze. Bédier’s Epic Theory and the Arthuriana of Nennius. Mod, Philol., 


Aug. 
Vernam Hur. Two Tales about Find. Speculum, July. 
KENNETH Jackson, Incremental Repetition in the Early Welsh Englyn. Ibid. 
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AIO | Notices of Other Recent Publications _., 
is : z 
Henny Daxter Learnep. The Enlalia Ms. at Line 15 reads Aduret, not “Aduner”. Ibid. 
E. K. Rano. How Much of the Annotationes in Marcianum is the Work of John the Scot? 
. Trans. Am. Philol, Assoc., LXXI. 
CornrLIA C. CouLrTeErR. The Date of John the Scot's Annotationes in Marcianum. Speen- 
lum, Oct. 
ALEXANDRE H. Krappe, Sur un épisode de la Saga de Ragnar de Lodbrék. Acta Philo- 
logica Scandinavica, 1941, no. 3. 
Jonn Ryan. The Historical Content of the “Caithréim Ceallacháin Chaisil”. Jour. Roy. 
Soc. Antiquaries of Ireland, Sept. 
H. J. R. Murray. The Mediaeval Games of Tables. Medium Ævum, June. 
Txoscas Aqu. MicueLs. Two Corrupt Verses in the Cantilena i a statum Regis Alberti. 
Ibid. 
H. E. BurLer. Notes on the Text of the-Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond. Id:d. 
C. A. Ronson. The Character of Turpin in the Chanson de Roland. Ibid. , 
Maxsury B. OcLE. The Trance of Lover and Saint. Trans. Am. Philol, Assoç,, LXXI. 
HiLpa BUTTENWIESER. Manuscripts of Ovid's Fasti: The Ovidian Tradition in the a 
Ages. Ibid. 
_ Stuart Piccorr, The Sources of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Antiquity, Sept. 
R. Pasca. On the Origins of the Liturgical Drama of the Middle Ages. Mod. Lang: Rev., 
July. 
Ruru, ELLIS MESSENGER. . Recent Studies in Medieval. Latin Hymns. Trans: Am. Philol, 
Assoc., LXXI. 
Maurice Frosr, Adaptations of the Te Deum Laudamus. Jour. Theolog. Stud., July-Oct. 
Tuomas WALTON. Staging “Le jeu de la feuillée”. Mod. Lang. Rev., July. : 
Larun Hervanps Hornstein. The Historical Background of The King of Tars. Spect- 
lum, Oct. 
STEPHEN GasELEE. An Emendation in Sacris sollemnis [of St. Thomas Aquinas]. 
Medium Ævum, June. 
Epwarp B. Ham. A Fragment of the Chanson des Lorrains. Ibid. 
_ Hilma R. Eris. Fostering by Giants in Old Norse Saga Literature. Ibid. 
ALFRED Fouter. Why did Joinville write his Vie de Saint Louis? Romanic Rev., Oct. 
George R. Corrman. Chaucer’s Library and Literary Heritage for the Canterbury Tales. 
Hispanic Rev., Oct. 
Karu Erm Ermouisr. An Observation on Chaucer’s Astrolabe. Mod. Lang. Notes, Nov. 
Kar Younc. The Maidenly Virtues of Chaucer's Virginia. Speculum, July. 
Cram C. Orson. The Minstrels at the Court of Edward III. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. ` 
Dororuy K. Coveney. Johannes Sintram de Herbipoli. Speculum, July. 
RUDOLF SCHREIBER. Peter Rothirsch von Prag, der Freund des Ackermanndichters. Mitteil. 
Vereines f. Gesch. Deutschen in den Sudetenländern, Apr. 
ANNA JEAN MILL. Noah’s Wife Again. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. 
Francis Lee UrLeY. The One Hundred and Three Names of Noah’s Wife. Specia, 
Oct. 
Gurme Ving. Around the Earliest Spanish Version of Aesop's Fables. Bull. Joha Rylands 
Library, Aug. 
Corr F. BünLER. English Incunabula in America. Library Quar., Oct. ` 


PoLrricaL THEory, PHILOSOPHY, AND THEOLOGY 


W. J. Roce. Measure, Number, and Weight in Saint Augustine. New Scholasticism, Oct. 

Warren Parsons. The Influence, of Romans XII on Christian Political Thought: II, 
Augustine to Hincmar. Theolog. Stud., Sept. 

A[rruur] C[ayLey Heaptam], THE Bisuop oF GLOUCESTER. Grace in Church History 
[cont.]. Church Quar. Rev., July. 

Herssrt Lamm. The So-called Synthesis in Medieval Philosophy. Church Hist., Sept. 

CHARLES SDE STEINBERG. The Aesthetic mean of St. Thomas Aquinas. Philosoph. Rev., 
Sept. 

Pare J. Dewan: Saint Thomas and the Ultimate Purpose of Creation. Theolog. Stud., 
Feb. . 

BERNARD LONERGAN. St. Thomas’ s Thought on Gratia Operans [cont.]. Ibid., Sept. 


Modern European H isiory : AIL 


Cyr Vorierr. Saint Thomas on Sanctifying Grace and Original Justice: A Comparative 
Study on a Recent Controversy. Ibid. 

Gzorce Duccan. The Teaching of St. Thomas regarding the Formal Constitutive of 
Human Personality. New Scholasticism, Oct. . 

Marrin GraBMANN. Romanus de Roma, O. P, [d. 1273], und der Prolog seines cana 
tenzenkommentares: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der scholastischen prologi und prin- 
cipia. Divus Thomas, June. 

Jowannes MÜLLER. Der Tractatus de Formis des Johannes Quidort von Paris [1278-79]. 
Ibid. 

PauL Lemtann. Ein Deutscher auf der Suche nach Werken des Raymundus Lullus. 
Zentralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen, July-Aug. 

Pearu Kre. A Fourteenth Century Scholastic Miscellany. New Scholasticism, July. 

Jurus Weinzerc. Ockham’s Conceptualism. Philosoph. Rev., Sept. 

Prerre Desonenie. Les thèmes de l'Imitation. Rev. Hist. Ecclés., July-Oct., 1940. 

CARL SELMER, Eine spatmittelhochdeutsche und lateinische psetidoaristotelische Spruch- | 
sammlung. Publ, Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. : 

Jacques Marrrarn. The Conflict of Methods at the End of the Middle hag Thomist, Oct. 

PauL Oskar KRIsTELLER and Jonn Herman RANDALL, yr. The Study of the Philosophies 
of the Renaissance [bibliographical article]. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct. 

Feurm GriBert. Political Thought of -the Renaissance and Reformation: A Report on 
Recent Scholarship. Huntington Library Quar., July. : 
k ART- AND ARCHITECTURE 

Aucustin C. Wann. The Location of Constantine’s Gold Cross, Theolog. Stud., Feb., 

Orro Korz. The Date of the Taq i Kisra [Arch of Khosrau]. Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 
1941, pt. I. 

Liam Price. Glencolumbkille, County Donegal, and its Early Christian Cross-Slabs. Jour. 
Roy, Soc. Antiquaries of Ireland, Sept. 

S. M. Cotums. Some English, Scottish, Welsh, and Irish Arms in Medieval Continental 
Rolls, Antiquaries Jour., July. 

H. V. Morton. Krak des Chevaliers: A Great Crusader Castle of Syria [popular but 
splendidly illustrated]. Country Life [Eng.], Aug. 1. - ---- 

Hipa Jounsrone. The Chapel of St. Louis; Greyfriars, London: Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

Martin WEINBERGER. The Ping Façade of the Cathedral of Florence, Jour. Warburg 
Inst., IV, nos. 1-2. 

MARVIN Cuauncey Ross, De Bike Lemoviceno. Speculum, Oct. 

W. L. Hirpsurcx. A Hispano-Arabic Silver-Gilt and Crystal Casket. Antiquaries Jour., 
July. 

Orro Picur. Jean Fouquet: A Study of his Style. Jour. Warburg Inst., IV, nos, 1-2. 

F, Sax. The Classical Inscription in Renaissance Art and Politics, Bartholomaeus Fontius: 
Liber monumentorum Romanae urbis et aliorum locorum. Tid. 

RupoLr Wirrxower. Albertis Approach to Antiquity in Architecture. lbid. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


British EMPIRE, 
F. H. Herrick 


Commentarius Rinuccinianus de sedis apostolicae legatione ad Foederatos Hiber- 
niae Catholicos per annos 1645-1649. Volumen Tertium, An. 1648. Edited by 
Joannes Kavanacu. (Dublin, Stationery Office, 1939, pp. xvi, 694, 30s.) Volume 
II deals with the diplomatic activities of the papal nuncio to Ireland, Johannes 
Baptista Rinuccini, for the single year. of 1648. Its quoted correspondence, ad- 
dresses and conversations, acts and letters of the council of the Catholic Con- 
federacy, comprise valuable primary source material which clarifies the paradox 
of a royalist Ireland too much at war with itself to aid the royal cause. At the 
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ghia of the Civil War the Dublin parliament Sade Catholic members.: 
‘These, forming themselves into the Catholic Confederacy of Kilkenny, took up 
arms and in ‘1645 invited papal authority to strengthen their demands for civil, 
political, and religious equity. The nuncio, Rinuccini, insistent that all demands 
be met, deferred aid to Charles until too late; and upon the triumph of the 
Puritan party in 1649 the confederation dispensed with him as politically em- 
barrassing. Of the three volumes now published, the first chronicles the course 
of politico-religious events in England and Ireland from Henry VIH to the 
latter years of Charles. The second volume documents the Catholic War dur- 
ing the years 1645-47. As a primary source of first importance the Commen- 
tarius should be available to every scholar in the field of seventeenth century < 
Anglo-Irish history. oot Epwarp M., HINTON. 


Lady Bessborough and her Family Circle. Edited by the EarL or BEṣsBoROUGH in 
collaboration with A. Aspina. (London, John Murray, 1940, pp. xii, 307, 155.) 
The chief interest in this volume is in the letters it contains, selected from 
family archives, as the Earl of Bessborough states in his foreword, rather as 
documents that “portray the personal characteristics of the members of the 
family” than on the basis of “historical importance”. The editor and kinsman 
confesses frankly a desire to set forth other aspects of the lives of Lady Bess- , 
borough and of her daughter, Caroline, than those already “too vividly and too 
frequently brought into the limelight”. He aspires also “to correct the, more 
flagrantly inaccurate statements and wilder assumptions contained in the more 
recent commentaries on the period of the Regency”. Dr. Aspinall, who collab- 
orates in editing the letters; applies in his brief introduction and in his notes 
some: of the evidence brought to light to correct the points of which the earl 
complains. The documents published range from excerpts from the diary of the 
Lady Harriet Spencer in 1772-73 to a letter announcing the death of Caroline 

‘Lamb in January, 1828, Naturally there are no major revelations, but historians 
interested in the last decades of the eighteenth century and the earliest of the 
nineteenth will discover interesting tidbits in letters from correspondents inti- 
mately associated with prominent political and literary figures of the time. The 
editing is adequate, though there are occasional slips. “P.” (p. 51) was evidently: 
intended by the writer to indicate Pitt and not “[the] P.” [rince]. The editor 
accuses the French guards in 1789 of being: “[drunk]”, which they may have 
been, but nothing ir in the Duchess of Devonshire’s letter suggests that they were. 

W. T. LAPRADE. 


John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority-Rule. By Wurmoore Kenpatt. [Illinois 
` Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1941, pp. 
141, cloth $2.00, paper $1.50.) i 


Concerning English Administrative Law. By Sir Ceci THomas CARR. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. ix, 189, $2.00.) This volume con- 
tains the Carpentier Lectures which, after many sufferings by sea and by land _ 
from bombs, black-outs and torpedoes, were delivered in 1940 at Columbia Uni- 
versity by Sir Cecil Thomas Carr, the eminent clerk of the parliaments and an 
international scholar in administrative law. ‘His high administrative and 
scholarly experience color throughout his surveys of the 1830's and after, dele- . 

gated ‘legislation, crisis legislation, administrative tribunals, the written laws, 
bureaucracy—the six aspects of the subject covered by the lectures, which are 
objective in manner and attractive in style. While they contain nothing new 
and suffer from the limitations which belong almost of necessity to public dis- 
courses, yet they are informed by scholarship matured by long practical experi- 
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ence and sobered by the traditions of public service. From a historical approach 
down to the present day, we move along the quiet paths of reserved and cau- 
tious statement, which avoids, on the one hand, lurid journalism, and on the 
other hand, an uncritical and partisan defense of administrative. law. Sir Cecil 
recognizes that the modern service-state will require ever-widening administra- 
tive processes, but he is by no means blind to the necessity for practical wisdom 
on the part of citizens in order that administrative law—indeed all law—may 
remain under the constant vigilance which is the price of liberty. The distin- 
guished author believes that dangers may be avoided by conscientious and 
highly educated public servants and by a willingness to avoid futile legislative 
discussions and criticisms, with the preservation at the same time and to the 
fullest extent of legislative responsibility. The volume is well worth reading. It 
is carefully referenced and indexed. W, P. M. KENNEDY. 


Portrait of a Colony: The Story of Natal. By Aran F. Harrerstey. (Cambridge, 
University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1940, pp. viii, 233, $2.75.) This is an 
interesting account of the British settlement that was to establish Natal—now a 
province of the Union of South Africa—as the predominantly British colony in 
that region. The story runs from the early part of Queen Victoria’s reign to the 
1880's, so that as an experiment in colonization it is recent. As the title of the 
book indicates, it is not a historical record of a conventional kind but rather 
the picture as seen by the author and as such is a very readable, unaffected ac- 
count of a British emigration carried through in the face of great diffculty and 
many hardships. Natal has never been strong enough to balance the scales in 
South African affairs, and as is often the fate of small communities, its efforts 
have drawn down something like disdain from its more powerful neighbors, 
the Cape Colony and the Transvaal. When one considers the difficulties under 
which this tiny colony labored from its earliest days, it is remarkable that it has 
traveled so far and maintained so strong a personality. Mr. Hattersley’s simple, 
straightforward account illustrates and vindicates the persistence of the British 
traditions of free speech and government through the peoples’ delegates, It was 
customary in the Cape Colony to say that Natal was allowed to receive legisla- 
tive powers in excess of and ahead of its needs and capacity. It may have been 
so, though it would be difficult to prove. What is of interest to us now is that 
the existence of a free press and representative political institutions at so early 
a stage of development seems to answer those who like to regard the British 
Empire as a large feudal estate, run from London for the benefit of a sovereign, 
an idle nobility, a grasping plutocracy, or some other unpleasant entity. 

i ANGUS FLETCHER. 

Britain and South Africa. By Eric A. Waker. [Longmans’ Pamphlets on the 
British Commonwealth.] (New York, Longmans, Green, 1941, pp. 63, 20 cents.) 


From the British Empire to the British Commonwealth. By Sir ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


[Longmans’ Pamphlets on the British Commonwealth.] (Jéid., pp. 52, 20 
cents.) 


The Long Week End: A Social History of Great Britain, 1918-1939. By ROBERT 
Graves and Avan Hopee. (New York, Macmillan, 1941, pp. x, 455, $3.00.) 
This social history can be read, certainly with pleasure and probably with profit, 

` if one never forgets the title The Long Week End. For the phrase indicates the 
mental attitude of the authors, an attitude still further clarified by Robert 
Graves’s account (p. 396) of his interview with Winston Churchill on Novem- 
ber 24, 1936. A forceful picture is painted of the British nation enjoying for 
twenty-one years a long week end, led by Baldwin and the old gang. That the 
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people did not realize the danger from Hitler and Mussolini will probably. be 
universally admitted. But the general effect produced by the book is of a nation 
lost to all sense of unity and responsibility, frittering away its time and energy. 
on fads, fashions, and fancies. The events of 1939-41 suggest that this picture is 
overdrawn. At any rate the recovery has -been miraculous, In the preface the 
‘authors state that “a score of books could be written on the same general line 
as ours, each completely different: from the rest”, This reviewer agrees. He 
agrees also with the statement that a “number of errors still remain” in facts 
recorded, For example, from his own personal experience he knows that the ac- ` 
count of the English prewar: educational system and of military training in 
schools is inaccurate. The Long Week End can be read with pleasure by anyone 
who enjoys a sparkling, brilliantly written narrative or wishes to obtain a ` 
` bird’seye view of Britain during these twenty-one years. For the historian it 
records the attitude of mind of a certain literary coterie during that period. 
'G, T. HANKIN. 


` A History of Canada. By Cart Wrrrxe, Professor of History, Oberlin College. 

Third edition. (New York, Crofts, 1941, pp. 491, $5.00.) “Two new chapters 

have bten added, dealing with significant developments since 1932. They de- 

scribe Canada’s experiences during the recent depression, the events that drew 

. the Dominion into another European War, and the record to date of Canada at 

war. As in earlier editions, the relations between Canada and- the United States 
have received special attention.” 


ARTICLES 


` Epwarp L, Lampson. Some New Light on the Growth of Parliamentary Sovereignty. dm. 

' Pol. Sct. Rev., Oct. 

Goprrzy Davies. The Character of James VI and i. Huntington Library Quar., Oct. : 

Sypney H. Zenex. The Committee of the Whole in the Reign of James I. Am. Pol. Sct. 
Rev.; Oct, 

Gotpwin SurrH. The Reform of the Laws of England, 1640-1660. Univ. Toronto Quar., 
‘July. 

MarcapeT James. The Political Importance of the Tithes Controversy in the English 
Revolution, 1640-60, History, June. 

Naruan Osrerman. The Controversy over the Propdsed Readmission of the Jews to 
England, 1655. Jewish Social Stud., July. 

R. C. Laruam, Roger Lowe, Shopkeeper and Nonconformist. History, June. i 

Jacapish NARAYAN Sarkar. Administrative Interference in the Saltpetre Trade of India in 
the Seventeenth Century. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 

© K. Narastcnacnarr. Annals of Old Madras, Judge Advocates: Admiralty Court. Ibid. 

Ganpa Sincu. Last Days of Govind Singh. Ibid. 

Alani Ram Gupta. Partition of the Sirhind Province by the Sikhs, January, 1764. Ibid. 

KALIEINKAR Dara. The First Two Angie Mysore Wars and Economic Drain on -Seppa 
Ibid. 

ANILCHANDRA BANERJEE. Peshwa Madhav Rao I’s Last Carnatic Expedition. Ibid. 

Harr-Ranyan Guosa, The Commercial Residency of Patna, Ibid. ` 

T. G. P. Spear, The Mogul Family and the Court in rgth Century Delhi. Ibid. 

G. E. Fussert and Constance Goopman, Crop Husbandry in Eighteenth Century Eng- 
land. Agricultural Hist., Oct. 

Joun G. Gazer. Arthur Young and the Society of Arts. Jour. Ec. Hist., Nov. 

Sir Hexserr Ricamon, Invasion threatened Britain: I, Napoleon’s Schemes. Géograph. 
Mag., Oct. 

` KewnetH O. Wacker. The Classical Economists and the Factory ‘Acts. Jour. Ec. His, 
Nov. 

W. W. Rosrow. Business Cycles, Harvests, and Politics, 1790-1850. Ibid. 
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ELAINE ALLAN MrrcHELL, The aSessional Papers” of Upper Canada, 1792- :1840. Can. 
Hist. Rev.; Sept. 

R. T. Goutp. The Charting of the South Shetlands, 1819- 28. Mariner's Mirror, July. 

` Gotywin SmarH. Karl Marx and St. George. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct. 

CHARLES Stuart Brackton. Earl Grey: and Australia’s First National Movement, 1846- 
1852. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 

F. C. Hrrencocx. Nolan and Balaklava. Cavalry Jour., Aug. 

w. -N. Draper. Pioneer Surveys and Surveyors in the Fraser Valley. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., 
` July. 

F. W. Laine. Early Flour Mills of British Columbia [II]. Ibid. 

F. W. Howay. The Case of the “Moneta”: An Incident in the Story of Burrard Inlet. Ibid. 

Basi. GREENHILL, The Rise and Fall of the British Coasting Schooner. Mariner’s Mirror, 
July. 

Jacoa Viner. Marshall’s Economics, in Relation to the Man and to his Times. Am. Ec. 
Rev., June. 

Sir Franois Linder. The Foreign Service. National Rev., Oct. 

J. L. Scorr. A Survey of the Cutty Sark in 1937. Mariner’s Mirror, July. 

KENNETH B. Cumpertanp. A Century's Change: Natural to Cultural Vegetation in New 
Zealand. Geograph. Rev., Oct. 

Herman Fiver. The British Cabinet, the House of Commons, and the War. Pol. Sci.. 
Quar., Sept 

Francois-ALBERT ANGERS. Situation économique actuelle du Québec et facteurs qui la 
conditionnent. Culture, Sept. 

G. E, BrrrNeLL, The War and Canadian Wheat. Can. Jour. Ec. and Pol. Sci., Aug. 

Bryce M. Srewart. War-Time Labour Problems and Policies in Canada. Ibid. 

E. Ronatp Watxer. Wartime Labour Problems in Australia. Internat. Labour Rev., Oct. 


Documents 


A. G. Dickens. Archbishop Holgate’s Apology. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

Grorcz F. Brack. Some Unpublished Scottish Witchcraft Trials IV, vi. Bull. New York 
Public Library, Aug., Sept. 

Racnritp Harron. The “London Gazette” in 1718: Supply of News from Abroad. Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, May. . 

Hani Ram GUPTA. Timur Shah’s Army in 1793. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 

Epwarp Hucues. The Bishops and Reform, 1831-3: Some Fresh Correspondence. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July. l 

Two Narratives of the Fraser River Gold-rush: I, Extracts from Friesach, Ein Ausflug 
‘nach Britisch Columbien im Jahre 1858, with an Introduction by Robie L. Ried; I, 
Letter from Charles G. Major, dated Fort Hope, September 20, 1859. Brit. Col. Hist. 
Quar., July. 


France, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Concerning the Education of a Prince: Correspondence of the Princess of Nassau- 
Saarbruck, 13 June-15 November, 1758. Edited with an Introductory Essay by 
Joun M. S. Arison. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941, pp. 48, $2.00.) 
Mr. Allison and a skillful university press have succeeded in making a beautiful 
and useful little volume out of rather unpromising material. Some reflections on 
education by Diderot, already published in revised version as the dedicatory 
letter of the Père de famille (1758) to the Princess of Nassau-Saarbruck, are 
sandwiched between twenty-four pages of preliminary matter and introduction 

-and eleven pages of the princess’s answering letters to- provide an interesting 
footnote on eighteenth century rationalism. The princess’s remarks are of small 
importance. The editor’s opinion that they illustrate “the effect of the teaching. 
of some of the philosophes on important personages of their time” (p. 11) is 
perhaps gratuitous, since they show that she was of a “philosophic” bent even 
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before Diderot addressed her. To the reviewer the chief value of this little book 
lies in the editor’s careful comparison of the original draft of Diderot’s dedi- 
catory letter with the printed version. Diderot’s omissions of passages like those 
dealing with natural equality (p. 31), the reward due to “all men of merit” (p. 
32), and the proper place of voluptuousness (pp. 34-36)—the last at least on the 
princess’s express demand—furnish a neat example of a sort of censorship by 
patronage of which we know far too little. Louis GOTTSCHALK. ` 


The Decline of French Democracy: The Beginning of National Disintegration. 
By Mary E. Weyer. Introduction by André Maurois. (Washington, American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1940, pp. vi, 73, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Guy FrécauLT. L'enfance et la jeunesse de Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d'Iberville. Mid- 
America, July. 
Rosert Frrepmann. Dutch Mennonite Devotional Literature from Peter Peters to Joannes 
Deknatel, 1625-1753. Mennonite Quar. Rev., July. 
Warren C. ScoviLLE. Technology and the French Glass Industry, 1640-1740. Jour. Ec. 
Hist., Nov. F 
W. Kanz. The End of a Jesuit Library [College of Clermont, France, 1762]. Mid- 
America, July. 
_R.R. Pater. Fifty Years of the Committee of Public Safety [bibliographical article]. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 
ALBERT Parry. The French Republican Calendar. Jour. Calendar Reform, XI, no. 3. 
Raymonp Corrican, The Jesuits and Liberalism a Century Ago. Hist. Bull., Nov. 
Henry W. Engmann. The Blum Experiment and the Fall of France. For. Affairs, Oct. 
_Rewé Cassin, Vichy or Free France? Ibid. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


Johan Banér. By Broer Sreckzén. (Stockholm, Hugo Gebers Förlag, 1939, pp- 
449, 1250 kr.) The military life and activities of this Swedish hero, Johan 
Banér, were given a standard treatment. thirty years ago by Björlin. Birger 
Steckzén has now applied to Banér the methods of the new biography, with 
surprisingly good results. No life treating Banér both as an individual and as a 
leader of armies has been attempted before, so that this new work may claim 
the merit of originality in that respect. The author faced three great difficulties. 
It was necessary first to master the milieu. Here the results show unevenness. 
The second great problem i is the military side of Banér’s personality. The author 
has succeeded well in creating the mind and body of a seventeenth century 
general by working backward from the available material to the man. The 
third task is even more exacting: the re-creation of the individual in intimate 
personal relations. Chance and fate here serve ill the cause of research. Prac- 
tically everything needed to solve this problem has perished. Steckzén has 
striven hard to make bricks without straw; but the result, while a tribute to his 
diligence and sincerity, leaves us still unsatisfied, The volume has a fascinating 
style. It moves with speed and grace. Its conjectures are unforced and brilliant, 
yet the historian cannot but regret that these conjectures are so frequent and 
cover territory so-important Banér lives in this biography as a Swedish national 
leader; he is revealed as the most daringly stubborn of the military disciples of 
the great Gustavus. He is not shown to us as more than this, The facts might 
inspire a novel, but they do not supply a biographer. Francis J. BOWMAN. 
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I saw it EI in Norway. By Cant J. Hamro, President of the Norwegian 
Parliament and President of the Assembly of the League of Nations. (New 
York, Appleton-Century, 1940, pp. viii, 219, $2.50.) The author disarmingly 

` says that this book is merely “a personal narrative of political experiences” and 
a sketch of the tragic events'in Norway in April-June, 1940. Written by a man 
who was in an excellent position to see and hear, it carries larger implications 
than this statement suggests. Within its covers lies a vivid: picture of the.treach- 
erous German invasion, of the stubborn fight which the Norwegians put up 
for two months, of the plight of the king and the government, fleeing the pur- 
suing Germans yet working hard and well for independence until forced to be- 
come one of the governments in exile. Not the least interesting part of the 
book is chapter v, which contains a summary of political trends in Norway and 
places Quisling and his unimportant handful of followers in their proper place 
in Norway's life prior to 1940. It is a pity that some such account was not avail- 
able to the Leland Stowes, who, unfamiliar with the scene on which the drama 
of invasion. was played, were led to accent beyond all reason the element of 
treason in the subjugation of the ‘country. The brief story of the heroic fighting 
that preceded the end of the conquest in June fully dispels the notion, widely 
accepted by ‘the outside world, that the Norwegians were not only sold out by 
widespread treachery but submitted meekly to the superior force of the Ger- 
mans. The author’s style is crisp and not lacking in distinction—he wrote, the 
book in English—and he is no doubt correct in urging that Norway's fate is “a- 
rare object lesson that ought to’ be studied in every country that is still neutral 
and independent, for every country is in danger, and every unsuspicious nation 
is living under mortal menace”. Jonn H. WUORINEN. 


ARTICLES 


Horcer Jerrip. Hos Dr. Vilhelm la Cour. Gads Dan. Mag., Jan., 1941. 

Brrcer Nerman. Stockholm under forntiden. Ord och Bild, 1941, no. 3. 

E. Norzen. Ur Eddaforskningens historia. Nord. Tids., 1941, no. 5. 

Freprik Paasche. Til 7oodrsminnet om Snorre Sturlason. Ord och Bild, 1941, no. 9. 

Erm Noreen. Heliga Birgitta som svensk författare. Ibid., no. 7. 

Jonan Screiver. Hansaen og Norge. Samtiden, 1941, no. 3. 

Axe PETZÄLL. Samuel Pufendorf och den praktiska filosofien. Ord och Bild, 1941, no. 2. > 

Benor Hmpesranp. Finländsk universitetshistoria. Nord. Tids., 1941, nos. 2-3. 

Groro Nérrecaarp, Christian Molbech og Sverige. Ibid., no. 4. 

INGRID SEMMINGSEN. Utvandringen, Amerikabrevene og norsk samfundsutvikling i det 
1g. arhundre. Samtiden, 1941, no. 6. 

Franrz WILHELM Wenxpr. Danmark i 1940. Nord. Tids., 1941, Nos, 2-3. 

Epvarp THERMANTUS. Sverige, 1940: Den politiska utvecklingen. Ibid. 

Nis Gusrar Enrenrootn. Finland, 1940, Ibid. 

Kaare PETERSEN. Under the Norwegian Flag: The Merchant Marine of Norway in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. Am. Scand. Rev., Sept. 

Joacuim Jogsren. Hitler's Nordic Empire [Norwegian resistance to Nazi occupation]. 
Contemp. Rev., Sept. 

The American Occupation of Iceland [includes the texts of the letters adhoaged between 
Prime Minister Jónasson and President Roosevelt]. Am. Scand. Rev., Sept. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
E. N. Anderson 
Hegel's Hellenic Ideal. By J. GLenn Gray. (New York, King’s Crown Press, 1941, 


pp. viii, 104, $1.50.) This is a sympathetic study of the process by which Hegel 
passed, as Croce says, “from humanism to Weltgeschichte”. Mr. Gray believes 
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that Hegel’s daring metaphysics and his. dialectic have received so much atten- 
tion that his importance as a “critic of our cultural heritage” has been under- 
` estimated. Mr. Gray might have added that Hegel’s imputed parental responsi- 
bility for both kinds of totalitarianism now ‘saddled upon so many modern 
heirs of European culture may also have madé us forget other phases of his 
achievement. The author would make us see rather a man of subtle mind and 
“great imagination, struck with the pathos of history, trying to reconcile what 
he. thinks was the freedom in institutional life of the Greeks with the freedom 
.in personal life of Christianity. He does not believe that Hegel succeeded and 
rather surprisingly concludes that Hegel’s “unquestioned value seems to lie, 
most clearly, in his having brought these problems to light”, This assignment 
to the father of the endless triads of the task of useful skepticism is almost-an 
afterthought, however, and not very convincing. Mr. Gray's contribution, and 
it hag real value in helping us to understand Hegel, is in showing how deep 
and earnest were the root ideas of his vision of historical unity. The book is the 
first publication of the new branch of the Columbia University Press, “organ- 
en for, the purpose of making certain, scholarly material available at minimum 
’, The experiment is promising. Lyman Bryson. 


Marx’ philosophische Entwicklung: Sein Verhältnis zu Hegel. By Konrap BEKKER. 
(New York and Zurich, Verlag Oprecht, 1940, pp. 134, 6 fr.) This small work 
is a doctoral dissertation of the University of Basel. It shows considerable abil- 
ity to handle abstract thought, much less ability to integrate the external course.. 
of Marx’s life and the development of his ideas. Notwithstanding the use of the 
chronological approach, the study will interest philosophers more than histo-. 
rians; for the author aims to work out Marx’s philosophical system and to com- 
pare it with its starting point in Hegel. He justifies his study on two grounds: . 
first, that Marx always hoped to systematize his philosophic ideas; second, that 
a strictly philosophic study of his thought, based not on some hostile system or 
on merely a part of his ideas but on Marx’s own categories, has never been at- 
tempted. Since Marx wrote no purely philosophic work, the author has had to 
seek for evidence in many scattered places, even where it is given only by im- . 
plication. The study, carefully documented from the sources, is not, however, 
so unique as the author implies. - 


The German Elections of 1907. By Gzorcz Duntap Crotienrs, Assistant Professor 
of History, Western College. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 
(New York, Columbia University. Press, 1941, pp. 277, $3.00.) This book is 
“primarily a study of changes in public sentiment, with regard to certain ‘na-' 
tional’ questions and policies” (p. 7). In four chapters of balanced length the 
author describes how national considerations became dominant in tht political 
thinking of the German people as a result of the elections of 1g07. He sets the 
stage by discussing the relations of the various political parties to national 
issues. This is followed by an analysis of the problems involved in the dissolu- 
tion of the Retchstag.in December, 1906. The core of the volume is contained 
in the third chapter, which deals with the main issúes of the election campaign: 
“Imperialism, ultramontanism, socialism, and Buelow’s ‘bloc politics’” (p. 103). 
The exploitation of the national motif for the implementation of the govern- 
ment’s policy is of special interest. The use of such slogans as “German honor”, 
“German blood”, and “German civilization” (p. xro) remind one of Nazi 
methods, though, of course, the free election of 1907 is hardly comparable to 
Hitler’s political travesties. A careful examination of the results of the elections 
concludes the volume. The structure of the book is good. The story, too, is 
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kept alive and clearly presented throughout. Annotation is extensive and illu- 
minating. An adequate index and a twelve-page bibliography enhance the value. 
of the study. The author was not able to use all the materials dealing with the 
election of 1907, but upon the basis of, those which were available he has made 
a worthy contribution. With good monographs on German history in English 
all too few, this scholarly volume is a welcome addition to those already on 
hand. The reviewer noticed a few typographical errors; and the reference -to 
“Bismarck’s greater Germany” (p. 11) must have been a slip of the pen. But ` 
this sareely detracts from the merits of an otherwise painstaking piece of work. 
. Gorpon W. PRANGE. 


The Structure of the Nazi Economy. By Maxine Y. Sweezy, Instructor in Eco- 
nomics in Vassar College. [Harvard Studies in Monopoly and Competition.] 
(Cambridge Harvard Vay Press, 1941, pp. Xvi, 255, $3.00.) 
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` Bull, Soc. Hist. et Archéol. Genève, VII, no, 2. 
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Zeitsch., CLXIV, no. 1. . 

Hemz H. F. Eutau. Theories of Federalism under the Holy Roman Empire. Am. Pol. 
Sei. Rev., Aug. 

Ernst Marquarpt. Politik, Religion; und kirchliches Bekenntnis zu Beginn des 17. Jabr- . 
hunderts. Welt als Gesch., VI, no. 6. 

n Dororny Mackay Quynn. Philipp von Stosch: Collector, Bibliophile, Spy, Thief. Cath. 

Hist. Rev., Oct. 

_ Hermann ScnuLTtHEss. Um einen Friedenskongress (Baden, 1714). Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. 
Gesch., XXI, no. 2. 

ERnst Benz. Immanuel Swedenborg als geistiger Wegbahner dë deutschen Ileana 

und der deutschen Romantik. Deut. Vierteljahrsch. f. Lit. und Geistesgesch., XIX, no. 1. 

Hans M. Worrr. Mösers religiöse Anschauungen und die Aufklarung. Germanic Rev., 

Franz SCHNABEL. Justus Möser in seinen Briefen. Hochland, May. 

José OrTEGA Y Gasser. Kant and the Modern German Mind. Yale Rev., Sept. 

Werner SCHOLTZ. Die Gestalt des grossen Menschen im dichterischen Schaffen des jungen 
Goethe und ihr Verhältnis zu Luthers Anthropologie. Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., 
XXXVII, nos. 1-2. 

Kurt Borres. Das Weltbild und Lebensgefühl der deutschen Romantik. Welt als Gesch., 
VI, no. 5. 

Karl BucuHem., Steins Vaterland. Hochland, June. 

Worrcanec Dörmo. Die Entwicklung der wchrpolitischen Ideen des Freiherrn vom Stein. 
Welt als Gesch., VI, nos. 1-2, 

Witam Rapparn. Un projet volontairement oublié de réforme du Pacte de 181 5 .(1830). 
Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., XXI, no. 2. 

H. Marcom Macponacp. Marx, Engels, and the Polish National Movement. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Sept. 

Fritz Harronc. Bismarck und die deutsche Revolution, 1848- 1851. Welt als Gesch., VI, 
nos. 3-4. 

ANATOLE G. Mazour. Russia and Prussia During the. Schleswig- -Holstein Crisis in 1863. 
Jour, Central Europ. Affairs, Oct. 
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Winturop H. Roor. German Naturalism and the “Aesthetic Attitude”. Germanic Rev., 

Oct. ¢ 

T. Moony CaMpBeLL, Nietzsche-Wagner, to January, 1872. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June. 

J. P. Mayer. Jakob Burckhardt, or The Flight from Politics. Dublin Rev., July. 

Max Grar. Recollections of Gustay Mahler. Menorah Jour., Jan.-Mar., 1941. 

Ropotr TuL. Zur Herkunft der Wiener Bevölkerung im 1g. Jahrhunderts. Vierteljahrsch. 
f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXIV, no. 1. 

H. Gorpon SxiLLING. Austrian Origins of National Socialism. Univ. Toronto Quar., July. 

BERNADOTTE E, Scumitr. A Visit to William I. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Hemricu Orro MEIsner. Otto Hintzes Lebenswerk (27. August, 1861-25. April, 1940). 
Hist. Zeitsch., CLXIV, no. 1. 

James W. Mer. Pre-War Nazi Agrarian Policy. Agricultural Hist., Oct. 

A. R. L. GurLann. Technological Trends and Economic Structure under National Social- 
ism. Stud. Philos. and Social Sci., IX, no. 2. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN. The Decline of the Munich Jewish Comninaity; 1933-38. Jewish 
Social Stud., July. 

“Kowrap Hemen. Hitler’s Better Half. For, Affairs, Oct. 

GoeETZ A. Briers, The German Enigma. Rev. Politics, Oct. 

Oscar Jászi. The Future of Danubia. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, July. 

S. Harrison THomson. Czech and German: Action, Reaction, and Interaction. Ibid., Oct. 

Hans Haimar Jacoss. Neue Forschungen zur Geschichte des Absolutismus in Deutsch- 
land [I]. Welt als Gesch., VI, nos. 1-2. 


Documents 


Orro CLEMEN. Aus dem Lebenskreise des Erfurter Reformators Johannes Lang: Die 
Gothaer Briefsammlung A 399. Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., XXXVI, nos. 1-2. 

Jonannes KirscHFetpT. Quellen zur livldndischen Kirchengeschichte des XVII. Jabr- 
hunderts in Kirchenarchiven Rigas. Ibid. 

Uber die preussische Verwaltung in Neu-Ostpreussen: Briefe des Kammer-Assessors $. G. 
Borsche aus Plock, 1799-1801. Mitgeteilt von Reinhard Liidicke. Altpreuss. Forsch., 
XVII, no. 2. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


Enrico Cernuschi: La vita, la dottrina, le opere. By Giuseppe Let. [Biblioteca 
Storica del Risorgimento Italiano.] (Genoa, etc, Società Anonima Editrice 
Dante Alighieri, 1939, pp. ix, 148, 7.50 1.) Although Cernuschi (1821-96) was 
a leader in the Five Days of Milan in 1848 and in the defense of the Roman 
Republic in 1849, he had no biography until the present author published a 
brief one in French in 1937. This is an Italian edition of that book. It will be 
less interesting to English-speaking readers because the section on Cernuschi’s 
views and activities as an advocate of bimetallism have been abbreviated. 

Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 


ARTICLES 


Harry B. Gurman., The Medieval Content of Raphael’s “School of Athens”. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Oct. 

R. Jons Raru. The Habsburgs and the Great Depression in Lombardy-Venetia, 1814-18, 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 

Emmu Moretut. I fondi archivistici del Museo Centrale del Risorgimento: XV, L’archivio 
di Timoteo Riboli. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, July. 

G. PaLUMBO CarpELLa, Reminiscenze dell’epopea garibaldina, 1848-49: Cala Martina. 
Ibid. 

EagLia CASTIGLIONE MorrLLI. Mazzini e la polizia napoletana [cont.]. Ibid. 

Franco Cavazza, La questione dell'annessione della Toscana, da Villafranca al plebiscito, 
sulla guida di lettere inedite. Ibid. 
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Davin G. Basis. Agricultural Sicily. Ec. Geography, Apr. 

Luror Strurzo. La mia vocazione politica. Mondo, Oct. ` 

René Avprecut-Carrié. New Light on Italian Problems in 1919. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 
Roman F. Prrr. Government Price Fixing in Italy, 1922-1940. Southern Ec. Jour., Oct. 
Gruszppr Lo Verne. Italien, 1925-1940. Berl. Monatsh., Mar. 

ANATOL MUHLSTEIN. The Jewish Problem in Italy and France. New Europe, Aug. 
Syivia Pangkuurst. Italy’s African Rule. Fortnightly, Aug. 

Roserr Warr. Fascism and the Working Man. Free World, Oct. 

Exnst Benrenpt. Mussolini’s Defiant Albanian Vassals. Travel, Aug. 

Gennaro Pisrouese. Problemi della nuova Africa. Commercio, Jan., 1941. 

Lucmino Franciosa. Disciplina alimentare nell’attuale periodo di guerra. Ibid. 

Intensa e progressiva collaborazione Italo-bulgara. Vita Bulgara (Sofia), July 31. 

Italian Wartime Economy. For. Commerce Weekly, Oct. 25. 

Il faut continuer à frapper I'Italie. France-Orient (Delhi), July. 

Paoto Treves. Italy: What Next? Fabian Quar., Spring. 

C, M. Franzero, Presslights on Italy. Free Europe, Oct. 3. 

` Count Carro Srorza. The Vatican and the War. Free World, Oct. 

Nicota Catanomonrte. Lost Italians. Commonweal, Oct. 31. 

AURELIO Narott, Il problema dell’organizzazione degli italiani in America, Mondo, Oct. 
Carro a Prato, Hitler's Roman Law. Free World, Nov. 


Russia AND POLAND 


Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


ARTICLES 


Avram YARMOLINSKY. Studies in Russian Americana: IV, Seventeenth-Century Com- 
pilations. Bull. New York Public Library, Aug. 

ANATOLE G. Mazour, The Prelude to Russia's Departure from America. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 

Leonmw I. Srrakuovsxy. Constitutional Aspects of the Imperial Russian Government's 
Policy toward National Minorities. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

T. SHEPELEVA. Ispol’zovanie interventami Severnovo morskovo puti, 1918-1919 [the use 
of the Northern sea route by the interventionists in 1918-19]. Krasnyi arkhiv, 1941, 
no. I. 

Nerreroy. Iz boyevoi deyatel’nosti tov. Timoshenko v gody grazhdanskoi voiny v SSSR 
[the military activity of comrade Timoshenko during the civil war in the U.S.S.R]. 
Ibid. 


Harop R. Weinsrem. New Factors in the Old Ukrainian Problem. For. Affairs, Oct. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
E. H, Pritchard 


A French View of the Netherlands Indies. By G. H. Bousquet, Professor at the 
University of Algiers. Translated from the French by Pume E. LILIENTHAL. 
[Issued under the Auspices of the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations.] 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1940, pp. viii, 133, $1.50.) M. Bousquet’s 
survey of Dutch colonial administration is a thought-provoking book that de- 
serves the attention of every student of Far Eastern affairs. He finds much to 
praisé in what the Dutch have accomplished in Java but comes to the conclusion’ 
that the French colonial system is superior to theirs. The mother country, in 
M. Bousquet’s opinion, should put the stamp of its own civilization upon the 
life and thought of native peoples. He would like to see all Javanese trans- 
formed into tropical Hollanders. The Dutch, on the other hand, believe that 
their punctilious abstention from-forcing the natives to ape Dutch manners and 
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language has won the respect and confidence of their Oriental wards. “The 
superiority of their own institutions leaves the Dutch indifferent”, M. Bousquet 
tells his readers. That shows how little he understands Dutch mentality. It is ‘not 
indifference to their own institutions that dictates to them a hands-off policy.: 
. Their native tolerance has taught them respect for that which is sacred to others. 
The same delicate feeling guides Dutch policy with regard to the missions. The* 
government does not oppose the spread of Islam, nor is any authorization neces- 
sary to preach Islam. But the Christian missionaries must obtain a special license. 
. Why this lenience toward the Moslems? asks M. Bousquet. For a very good 
reason. The large majority of the natives are Moslems, and from their point of 
- view Christianity is an alien intruder. The Dutch may dislike and even detest 
many features of the Mohammedan religion, but they will consistently defend 
the Moslem’s right to believe as he does. And they ascribe to this Voltairian 
impartiality their success as colonizers. A. J. Barnouw. 


ARTICLES 


Suannon McCone. Climatic Regions of Korea and their Economy. Geograph. Rev., Jan., 
1941. 
Ricardo Winsrept. The Elements of Malayan Civilization. Asiatic Rev, Apr. 
_ H. C. FauLpeR. Certain Aspects of the Influence of China on Western Art. China Jour., 
Apr, 
STERLING S. Beara. Black Pottery Culture in Chekiang. Asia, Jan. » 1941. 
Epwarp Erxes, The Use of Writing in Ancient China. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Sept. 
Francis Lanc-Kwanc Hsu. Concerning the Question of Matrimonial Categories and Kin- 
ship Relationship in Ancient China. T’ien-Asia Monthly, Dec., 1940,-Mar. 
Kuo Tsunc-Fet. A Brief History. of the Trade Routes between Burma, Indochina, and 
Yunnan. Ibid., Aug. 
L. TOMKINSON. Chinese Historical Attitudes to Peace and War. Jour. North China Roy. 
Asiatic Soc., LXXI (1940). 
T. B. L. Wessrer. Chinese Painting and Archaic Greek Art. Greece and Rome, May, 1940. 
TruMAN Barter. Angkor, the Lost Kingdom of the Khmers. Natural Hist., Apr. 
RoLanp BranpeLL, An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Times in the Malay Penin- 
sula and the Straits of Malacca, Jour. Malayan Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., Feb. 
G. MonTELL. Keng chih ru: “Illustrations of Husbandry and Weaving”. Erhnos, V (1940). 
S. F. Barour. Hong Kong before the British. T’ten-Asia Monthly, Feb. i 
C. Y. Wu. Who were the Oirats [of Sungaria]? Yenching Jour. Soc. Stud., Aug. 
Henri Bernarp. Notes on the Introduction of the Natural Sciences into the Chinese 
Empire, Ibid. 
C. R. Boxer. The Rise and Fall of Nicholas Iquan (Cheng Chih- lung). T‘ien-hsia 
Monthly, Apr. . 
Boarn oF Tourist Inpusrry. Early History of Japanese Railways. Tokyo Gazette, June. 
Tuomas E. La Farcue. Chinese Educational Commission to the United States. Far 
Eastern Quar., Nov. 
CHARLES S, CAMPBELL, JR. American Business Interests and the Open Door in China. 
Ibid. 
RupoLr LéwENTHAL. The Copyright in China. Yenching Jour. Soc. Stud., Aug. 
Jonn W. Mastanp. Missionary Influence upon American Far Eastern Policy. Pacific Hist, 
Rev., Sept. 
` Percy M, Roxay. The Changing Structure-of Chinese Society. Geography, Mar. 
GrorcE B. Sansom. Liberalism in Japan. For, Affairs, Apr. 
O. H. Spare. Beginnings of Industrialization in Burma. Ec. Geog., XVII (1941). 
Frep Escan. Some Aspects of Cultural Change i in the- "Northern Philippines. Am, Anthro- 
pologist,.Jan.-Mar., 1941. 
WittaM Branpt. Economic and Living Standards: American and Asiatic. Pacific Affairs, 
June. 
Francis C. M. Wer. Cultural Effects of the Present War in China. Christendom, Spring. 
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C. Y. W. Menc. The Economic Reconstruction in the Land “South of the Clouds” 
(Yunnan). China Jour., Jan., 1941. 

Id. Educational Progress in China. Ibid., Feb. 

Davw S. Smrru. Industrial Development in China’s Interior. Far Eastern Rev., Feb. 

The Chemical Industry in Manchuria and the S.M.R. Central Laboratory. Ibid. ` 

Harry Paxton Howarp. The Diplomatic Prelude to the China War. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

WauLam{m C. Jounsrone. Export Controls and Far Eastern Policy. Amerasia, Mar., Oct. 

Davi S. Smita. The Central China Development Company. Far Eastern Rev., Mar. ` 

ANDREW J. STEIGER. Pacific Fisheries. dmerasia, Aug. 

Japanese Overseas. Tokyo Gazette, Mar. 

Concerning the Conclusion of the Mediation of the Thai-French Indo-China Border 
Dispute [cont.], Ibid.; Apr. 

Lewis LeicH Fermor. Burma's Mineral Resources and the War. Asiatic Rev., Jan., 1941. 

Td. Malaya’s Mineral Resources and the War. Ibid., Apr. 

KenNETH Perry Lanpon. Thailand's Quarrel with France in Perspective. Far Eastern 
Quar., Nov. i 

Roserr W. Barnett. Shiratori Speaks. Amerasia, Jan., 1941. 

ALVIN BARBER. Steel in Japan’s War Economy. Ibid., Aug. 

Harry Paxron Howarp, Japan’s Nanking “Dependency”. Ibid., Sept. 

GUENTHER STEIN. China's Price Problem. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

Asiaticus, Soviet Relations with Japan. Ibid.. 

Eucene StaLzy. Let Japan Choose. For. Affairs, Oct, 

NATHANIEL PEFFER. Omens in the Far East. Ibid. 

Gravy Harrison Nunn. The National Aims of Japan, Amerasia, Oct. 

KENNETH CoLEeGRove, The New Order in East Asia. Far Eastern Quar., Nov. 

Field Service Code. Adopted by the War Department on January 8, 1941 [cont.]. Tokyo 
Gazette, Mar. 

Derr. or Overseas ArFairs. Third Report on the Colonization of the Continent. Ibid., 
Apr. 

BOARD oF INForMATION, Japan and Argentina. Ibid, . 

“Board oF PLANNING. To strengthen the National General Mobilization Law [cont.]. 

Ibid., May. 

BOARD oF INFORMATION, Japanese- Soviet Neutrality Pact. Ibid., June. 

F. A. Racer. Japanese Emigration and Japan's “Population Pressure”, Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

Hucu Deane. Scarcity Breeds Repression—China’s Economic Problem. Amerasia, Aug. 

Asiaticus, New Fourth Army Area Revisited. Ibid., Sept. 

Hocu Deane. The Kuomintang in Transition, Ibid. 

Asiaticus, Behind the-Japanese Lines in Central Asia, Ibid., Oct. 


; DOCUMENTS 
Grace ParKER Morris. Some Letters from 1792-1800 on the China Trade. Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Mar. 
Documents concerning the Treaty between Japan and China. Tokyo Gazette, Jan., 1941. 
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GENERAL 


The Morning of America. By Frank J. KLincseRG, Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. (New York, Appleton-Century, 1941, pp. 
. xviii, 479, $3. 00.) This volume, telling the story of our history down to the 
Jacksonian era, is the work of a student of the modern history of British-Ameri- 
can humanitarianism who has turned aside momentarily for an incursion into 
the broader field of American national history. His product is doubtless just what 
‘he intended that it should be. It is not presented as a contribution to scholar- 
ship: it lacks both bibliography and footnotes; it attempts no elucidation of 
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fundamental principles such as those underlying the War of Independence or 
the Constitution; and where the road offers rough going it cheerfully detours. 
The book opens with an interesting picture of the British Empire on the eve of 
the American Revolution, with emphasis on the elder Pitt, George II, Samuel 
Johnson, and prominent contemporaries as indexes of the character of the times. 
This stress on personalities, with a touch of hero worship, is characteristic, The 
author has a fondness for “good” stories about people, and some of them border 
on the mythical. Another feature is the lively narrative of warfare. On the 
whole the book maintains a high level of accuracy. There is much excellent 
writing, and the interest of the reader is enlisted and well sustained, in spite of 
an occasional careless, ambiguous, or obscure sentence. The volume is evidently 
addressed to the general reader, especially the young one. It will undoubtedly 
whet the appetite of ‘its constituents for more substantial food. 
Homer C. Hocxerrt. 


With Sword and Lancet: The Life of General Hugh Mercer. By JoszpH M. 
Waterman. (Richmond, Garrett and Massie, 1941, pp. xi, 177, $3.00.) This is 
a very amateurish book. From a scholarly point of view it falls far short of 
being an adequate account of the life of General Hugh Mercer. The author 

` approaches his subject with the localized and personalized point of view that 
is so common in books of this sort. He lacks a sure touch when dealing with 
the broader aspects of the events in which Mercer played a part. In describ- 
ing the actions and reactions of his hero he indulges in description and analysis 
which must, at best, be called speculative. Perhaps Mercer felt the emotions and 
thought the thoughts ascribed to him, but there seems to be no proof of it. In 
other words, this is another of those semihistories, shaped predominantly by the 
personal interests of the author, that add little to our scholarly knowledge, even 
though the author is very serious in his purpose and manner. Not but what 
the book is good reading. It holds the reader’s interest and succeeds in captur- 
ing the drama of Mercer’s life, a drama that took him from the role of Scottish 
refugee after Culloden across the seas to the colonies and into the service of the 
king against the French and then to the heroic climax of his career at the battle 
of Princeton, where he ended his life, as he had begun it, in battle against the 
Hanoverian monarch. It is unfortunate that this attractive literary touch could 
not have been combined with sound historical technique. Troyer S. ANDERSON. 


Mars’ Butterfly: A Tale of the Career of Major John André, Spy-Extraordinary of 
the British Army in the American Revolution. By HENRY PLEASANTs, JR. (Bos- 
ton, Christopher Publishing House, 1941, pp. 476, $3.50.) Ordinarily the Review 
would not take notice of this pleasant romance of André were it not that the 
author claims for it a historical accuracy “based upon painstaking investigation 
of available source-records”. Yet he did not examine the Sir Henry Clinton 
Papers in the William L. Clements Library, nor has he listed in his bibliography 
that indispensable study of Arnold’s treason, The Crisis of the American Revolu- 

. tion, by William Abbatt. The framework for Mr. Pleasants’s book is the familiar 
story of André’s career, but. it is not history. The author repeats the old and 
familiar myths and inaccuracies embroidered to heighten the drama in the 
novel. Despite its inaccuracies, which are no worse than in other novels based 
on the same situation, the book is well done in its details. Carl Van Doren’s 
authentic and complete study of the treason plot, which has recently appeared, 
will, if they use it, set a lot of historical fiction writers right on the motives and 
events of this episode and probably will provoke a fresh series of so-called his- 
torical romances. Howard H. PECKHAM. 
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History of the Formation of the Union under the Constitution, with Liberty 
Documents and Report of the Commission. So. Broom, Director General. 
(Washington, United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission, [1941], 
pp. x, 885.) This volume has four sections: the story of the Constitution, the 
organization of the government under the Constitution, liberty documents, and 
the celebration of the Constitution sesquicentennial. This latter section is essen- 
tially the record of the Sesquicentennial Commission’s labors over a period of 
some five years and embodies many notable addresses; it also includes portraits 
of the signers of the Constitution and many other notables. The first section 
is a succinct account of the formation of the Constitution, with its background, 
an examination of the Constitution in operation, and a useful alphabetical 
analysis of the instrument. The outstanding historical contribution of the volume 
is, however, a history of the organization of the new government by David M. 
Matteson (pp. 141-500). This transitional period has by no means been neglected 
by historians, but hitherto attention has been focused for the most part upon 
such aspects as elections and the problems of adjustment as between national 
and state governments. The actual means and processes by which the new 
government was set in motion have remained largely in obscurity. It is these , 
means and these processes that Mr. Matteson has sought, with admirable logic 
and clarity, to set forth. Emphasis has been not so much upon legislation as 
upon “organization to legislate, administer, and interpret”. Problems of adjust- 
ment have, at the same time, been given due consideration; they have, in fact, 
been given a fresh examination on the basis of enlarged sources of information. 
This is particularly true of the executive departments, which were, to an impor- 
tant degree, an inheritance from the Continental Congress. There are also fresh 
studies of the ratification of the first ten amendments and of the cases of the 
“Wayward Sisters”, Rhode Island and North Carolina, whose ratifications were 
bound up with the national organization. There is an adequate index to the 
entire volume, also prepared by Mr. Matteson’s competent hand. 


American Imprints Inventory. Check Lists: No. 13, Idaho Imprints, 1839-1890 
(pp. 74); No. 14, West Virginia Imprints, 1791-1830 (62); No. 15, lowa Im- 
prints, 1838-1860 (84); No. 16, Tennessee Imprints, 1793-1840 (97); extra un- 
numbered Location Symbols for Libraries in the United States, Additions and 
Corrections, January, 1941 (36). (Historical Records Survey, W. P. A., 1940-41.) 
Previous publications of this project have been noticed in the Review (XLIV, 
455, XLVI, 662), and the general observations made there are applicable to the 
continuations. But since modifications have been made in the plan of the proj- 
ect, an explanation is desirable. Number 14, West Virginia, is an example of 
Style A, in which the descriptions are longer, with line-title divisions; whereas 
Style B, followed in No. 15, Iowa, is on a curtailed plan. This change of policy 
to Style B will hereafter be followed in the states and has been adopted to make 
the results more rapidly available to the public. It is hoped that by the end of 
1941 at least twenty-five states will be engaged in editing their own titles for 
check list publication. Also, because the smaller appropriation by the Congress 
required reduction of the staff in July, 1941, the services of Mr. Douglas C. 
McMurtrie as the national consultant had to be dispensed with, and the “central 
editorial offices remain in Chicago under the jurisdiction of the Illinois His- 
torical Records Survey, with the control of policy remaining in the Washington 
office”. The supplement to Location Symbols for Libraries is, like the original 
volume, a publication of the Hill Memorial Library, Louisiana State University, 
distributed through the W. P. A. Victor Huco Paxtsits. 
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The People, Politics, and the Politician: Readings in American Government. By 
A. N. Curisrensen and E. M. Kimxparricx, Assistant Professors of Political 
‘Science, University of Minnesota. (New. York, Holt, 1941, pp. x, 1001, $3.25.) 


The Negro in the Abolitionist Movement, By Hersert ApTHEKER. (New York, 
International Publishers, 1941, pp. 48, 15 cents.) 


Railroad Competition and the Oil Trade, 1855-1873. By RoLLAND HARPER MAYBEE, 
Assistant Professor of History, Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan. (Mt. Pleasant, Extension Press, Central State Teachers College, 1940, 
Pp. X, 451, $3.00.) In this book Professor Maybee has made a useful contribution 
to a better understanding of early petroleum history, the key to which he finds 
not in technological changes nor in the activities of Rockefeller but in railroad 
competition, As the oil industry developed, the Pennsylvania, the New York 
Central, the Erie, and the Atlantic and Great Western sought to gain access to 
the strategic points and came into collision. The Atlantic and Great Western, 
built with British capital, showed courage and ability in connecting the prin- 
cipal oil regions with Cleveland, contributing largely to the emergence of that 
city as a refining center. The Pennsylvania found in this road its chief com- 
petitor and sought by every method, good and bad, to gain control. By 1865 
this line, under the vigorous and often unscrupulous leadership of Tom Scott, 
was in possession of the best and shortest route between the oil regions and the 
seaboard, It was a chaotic period, with practically no legislative control, and the 
trunk lines engaged in practices to obtain business which later generations have 
condemned, The author considers that to the competition of the railroads really 
belonged much of the blame that has hitherto been placed upon the South 
Improvement Company, and he commends the sound objective of this company, 
though criticizing its methods, “It is a gross over-simplification of fact to 
popularize the impression that most of the trouble in the oil. trade was due to 
the granting of secret rebates to Rockefeller” (p. 402). The book is a scholarly 
and interesting production, based on much research in contemporary records, 
and deserves a better dress than it has. E. L. BOGART. 


The Negro Federal Government Worker: A Study of his Classification Status in 
the District of Columbia, 1883-1938. By Laurence J. W. Hayes. [The Howard 
University Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Washington, Graduate School, 
Howard University, 1941, pp. 156, $1.00.) 


Studies in American Demography. By Warrer F. Wiixcox, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Emeritus, in Cornell University. (Ithaca, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, pp. xxx, 556, $4.50.) This is a collection of population studies 
from the writings of W. F. Willcox, who has been an active ‘contributor to 
American demography over the last half century. The collected papers, pro- 
vided with additional notes and somewhat edited for republication in this 
volume, range from material first published in 1891 to a newly prepared intro- 
ductory section. In effect, therefore, these essays form a link between contem- 
porary demographic studies and their beginnings in this country, for during the 
period that they cover the Bureau of the Census was established as a permanent 
organization, the present system of vital registration was developed and ex- 
tended, and demography moved toward the status of a distinct discipline. For 
this reason these essays are of particular interest to anyone concerned with the 
collection or analysis of population materials, for they indicate something of 
the background of contemporary population study and include reference to an 
earlier generation of population analysts. The collection contains special studies 
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of population increase in the United States, the sex proportion, age distribution, 
death rates, divorce rates, etc., as well as more general articles on census and 
registration methods and on the application of statistical methods to population | 
data. Although extensive the list of topics does not pretend to give a compre- 
hensive coverage of the subject matter of demography, nor would the treatment 
of the various subjects be considered exhaustive by present standards. One 
infers, however, that had circumstances permitted and had all the necessary 
data been available, the author would have gone on to expand the present 
treatment into a handbook of American demography, parallel to his very useful 
Introduction to the Vital Statistics of the United States. While it is to be re- 
gretted that this more extensive work could not be completed, the present 
volume remains an impressive record of study and a considerable contribution 
to population literature. Many of the studies published here would serve as 
good examples of the critical analysis of population data. E. P. HUTCHINSON. 


The Pardoning Power of the President. By W. H. Hummerrt. Foreword by W. W. 
Willoughby. (Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1941, pp.- 142, 
cloth $2.50, paper $2.00.) 


Forerunners of Freedom: The Re-creation of the American Spirit. By Jerome 
Nartuanson. Introduction by Horace M; Kallen. (Ibid., pp. 177, cloth $2.50, 
paper $2.00.) 

The Deflation of American Ideals: An Ethical Guide for New Dealers. By Enaar 
Kemer, Littauer Fellow, Harvard University. (/bid., pp. 184, cloth $2.00, 
paper $1.50.) 

The Development of Labor Relations Law. By Wayne Lest E 
(Ibid., pp. 197, cloth $3.00, paper $2.50.) 

Famous Americans. Second Series. Edited by Warren Hurr and Epna LENORE 
Wess Hurry. (Los Angeles, Charles Webb, 1941, pp. 641, $7.50.) This consists 
of fifty miscellaneous biographies, ranging from Douglas Fairbanks and Sher- 
wood Eddy to Franklin D. Roosevelt and Fiorello La Guardia. Some of the 
articles are done by members of the historical craft. 


ARTICLES 


Bert James Lozwenzero. Historical Scholarship in American Culture. Rev. Hist. Am., 
Aug. 

Epwarp P. ALexanper. What should our Historical Society Do? Bull. Am. Assoc. State 
and Local Hist., Oct. 

Hennine W. Prentis, yr. The Roots of American Liberty. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., 
July. 

Tuomas G. Perrms. Battle of Brandywine, or Chad’s Ford, September 11, 1777. Ibid. 

ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER. The Life of General Horatio Gates [review article]. Pol. 
Sci. Quar., Dec. 

Mannine J. Dauer. The Political Economy of John Adams. Ibid. 

Brother Cassian. Our Bill of Rights. Cath. World, Nov. 

Wurm F. KELLER. The French Craze of ’93 and the American Press. Americana, July. 

Ricnarp HorstapTer. Parrington and the Jeffersonian Tradition. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct. 

RusseLL Amos Kz. Jefferson and the Faithless, South Atlantic Quar., July. 

Hexsertr Heaton. Non-Importation, 1806-1812. Jour. Ec. Hist., Nov. 

Warren H. Goopman. The Origins of the War of 1812: A Survey of Changing Inter- 
pretations. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Jonn JosepH Gransm. The Development of the Separation of the Church and State in 
the United States of America [cont.]. Ree. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., June, 1940. 

Crartes W. Doucias. Early Hymnody of the American Episcopal Church. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 
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Jonn Wuruys Ouver, America’s First Attempt to unite the Forces of Science and Gov- 
ernment. Scientific Monthly, Sept. 

Tuomas Ricnarp THomson. Check List of Publications on American Railroads before 
1841 [H, I]. Bull, New York Public Library, July, Oct. 

Lawrance THompson. The Printing and Publishing Activities of the American Tract 
Society from 1825 to 1850. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., XXXV, no. 2. 

A. L. Dexarer. The Farm Journals, their Editors, and their Public, 1830-1860. Agri- 
cultural Hist., Oct. 

Warrer Siz. The Place of German in American Liberal Education. Ger.-Am. Rev., Oct. 

A. E. Zuéxer, Carl Schurz as a Soldier. Ibid. 

Joun PauL Jonzs, yr. Abraham Lincoln and the Newspaper Press during the Civil War. 
Americana, July. 

James Dovotas ANDERSON. Abraham Lincoln, Demigod. Tylers Quar. Hist. and Genedl. 
Mag., Oct. 

Warum H. Hernpox. Analysis of the Character of Abraham Lincoln [lecture delivered 
in Springfield, Illinois, December 12, 1865]. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Sept. 

Stewart W., McCLetuanp, Lincoln Shrines of California. Lincoln‘ Herald, June. 

F. Lauriston Buuarp. The Other Lincoln. Ibid. (Supplement). 

Ers Murray. Stephen Collins Foster. Hist. Soc. Northwestern Ohio Quar. Bull., July. 

Grorce W. Dyson. Benjamin Franklin Isherwood [1822-1915]. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
Aug. 

J. M. Exticorr. With Erben and Mahan on the Chicago. Ibid., Sept. 

_ Linpsay Rocers. “A Professor with a Style” [Woodrow Wilson]. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 

A, C. M. Azoy. Great Guns: A History of the Coast Artillery Corps. Coast Artillery Jour., 
Sept. 

Arcutpacp Kine. The Army Court-Martial System. Ibid. 

Epcar M. Hoover, yr. Interstate Redistribution of Population, 1850-1940. Jour. Ec. Hist., 
Nov. 

Pump D. Jorpan. Some Bibliographical and Research Aids to American Medical History, 
Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Oct. 


DocuMENTS 
Sicarunpd Dtamonp. Some Jefferson Letters [to David Bailie Warden, 1809-22]. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 
Nannie M. Titcey. Timothy Pickering on Beef Cattle, Dairying, and Cider. Agricultural 
Hist., Apr. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Stagecoach North: Being an Account of the First Generation in the State of Ver- 
mont. By W. Srorrs Ler. (New York, Macmillan, 1941, pp. xi, 210, $2.00.) - 
This nostalgic little description of life in Middlebury, Vermont, between 1791 
and 1840 has been compiled largely from the contents of the Sheldon Museum 
at Middlebury. It reads fairly easily in spite of the perpetual insistence on a 
rather vague and presumably hypothetical “Great Great Grandfather” and 
“Great Great Grandmother”. Included are a number of interesting bits of local 
information. Unfortunately, defects abound in what otherwise might have been 
a highly stimulating volume. Most obvious is the lack of breadth in the re- 
searches of the author, who frequently displays a lack of mastery of the general 
field and of acquaintance with readily available and useful material. The entire 
period is usually treated as a unit, with no indications of change, while at times 
ideas are introduced which do not properly come within the half century under 
consideration. The supposition that Middlebury is a typical New England town 
at least needs support. The general theme-of the existence and desirability of 
sturdy independence and self-sufficiency is belied by much of the specific evi- 
dence. The reason for the title still remains a mystery to this reviewer. 

Rosgrt E. RIEGEL, 
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Polish Pioneers of Pennsylvania. By Mizcistaus Harman. (Chicago, Polish R. C. 
Union of America, 1941, pp. 72, cloth 75 cents, paper 50 cents.) 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Prepared by the Historical Records Survey, Division of Professional and Service 
Projects, Work Projects Administration. Compiled by Paur Breypen. Edited 
by Bernarp S. Levin. (Philadelphia, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1940, 
pp. xiv, 350, cloth $3.75, paper $3.00.) The brief state guides to historical manu- 
scripts in course of preparation by the Historical Records Survey merely whet 
the scholar’s appetite for more detailed inventories to the great collections of 
leading historical societies. The present inventory describes very briefly 1,141 
items or collections in the custody of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
While not as detailed as a calendar (as many as 4,000 items in one collection 
are described in one paragraph), this guide, to which a useful index has been 
provided, will be of considerable value to the research worker, 

Ricuarp B. Morris. 


Notes, Historical and Biographical, concerning Elizabeth-Town: Its Eminent 
Men, Churches, and Ministers. By NicHotas Murray. Reprinted from the edition 
of 1844. With a Foreword by Nicholas Murray Butler. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1941, pp. xiv, 174, $2.00.) This small volume was first pub- 
lished in 1844 at the desire of the congregation of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and is reissued almost one hundred years later 
to meet a new demand. It represents the efforts of Nicholas Murray, pastor of 
the church from 1833 until his death in 1861, to draw up notes on his church 
and its people. Since for many years church and town were coextensive, in the 
absence of more authoritative works the volume passed as a history of the 
town. Yet Murray was not a historian. He was primarily interested in his 
church and devoted much space to his predecessors in the ministry and to 
religious revivals in Elizabethtown. As a history of Elizabeth, New Jersey, the 
volume has long since been superseded. IsABEL M. CALDER. 


ARTICLES 


Viroinia Crase Perkins. A Mining Boom in Maine [1879-83]. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

Grorce L. Hasgins. The Beginnings of the Recording System in Massachusetts. Boston 
Univ. Law Rev., Apr. 

Pur T. Nicxerson. Rev. John Mayo, First Minister of the Second Church in Boston, 
Massachusetts. New Eng. Hist. and Gencal. Reg., Jan., 1941, Apr. 

Hosea Srarr Battov. Dr. Thomas Starr, Surgeon in the Pequot War, and his Family 
Connections [cont.]. Ibid., Oct. . 

Encar LEGARE PENNINGTON. Anglican Beginnings in Massachusetts. Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Epis. Church, Sept. 

James Duncan PmLurs. Loss of the Ship Essex in 1806. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct. 

MartHa B. WARDENBURG, Mary G. NYE, ARTHUR A. Carr, and MARJORIE L. PORTER. 
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Charleston: An Epic of Carolina. By Rosert Goopwyn Ruerr. (Richmond, Gar- 
rett and Massie, 1940, pp. vii, 374, $5.00.) This is just another book about 
Charleston, or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, about South Carolina, 
for apparently the author, like some other Charlestonians, was unable to make 
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a distinction between the history of the city and that of the state. The reader 
who wishes to be informed concerning the efforts of Charleston to regain its 
position as a Southern port will find enlightening passages dealing with the 
recent period. Considering the merits of these few passages, it is regrettable that 
Mr. Rhett was not persuaded to abandon his plan to summarize (generally 
without citations) what may easily be found in other books in favor of leaving 
to his fellow townsmen something in the nature of a memoir of the years 
during which, as a prominent banker and as mayor, he helped to shape the 
city’s policies. Such a book, published in even less pretentious form than that 
in which the present volume appears, might have been an important con- 
tribution to the history of Charleston, which is still to be written. 
J. HL Easrersy. 
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Virginia, [American Guide Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1941, 
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man [concl.]; II, Letters to William Tecumseh Sherman; IV, Letters to Elihu Ben- 
jamin Washburne. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct. : 

Paut R. Wemner. The Journal of John Blake White [1781-1859]. South Carolina Hist. 
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Henry de Tonty: Fur Trader of the Mississippi. By Epmunp Rosert MurpHY.. 
[Institut français de Washington.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1941, pp. 
xix, 129, $2.00.) This is obviously a student paper transformed by print into 
a book purporting to place Tonty in his proper niche in Mississippi Valley 
history. The reviewer has found in the volume no additions to existing knowl- 
edge. The author’s claim that Tonty went to the Assiniboin Indians in 1695 
séems unfounded. Even had he gone, it is unlikely that he would have used 
the St. Louis River route that is inaccurately depicted on the endpaper map and 
on the duplication of the same map in the text. Why should such a difficult 
way be followed when two shorter and easier canoe routes were close at hand? 
As one would expect in an amateur’s venture into a historical period full of 
pitfalls even for the experienced scholar, inaccuracies, faulty translations, and 
awkward .phraseology mar the work. The author either assumes great knowl- 
edge on the part of his reader or is himself unable to explain the role of such 
men as Abbé Bernou, Cabart de Villermont, Abbé Renaudot, and the Prince de 
Conti in the careers of Tonty and other explorers, In general the writer’s con- 
ception of men and conditions in both Old and New France in Tonty’s time 
seems hazy and uncertain, as the statement about the denouement of La Salle’s 
expedition of 1684 on page 34 shows. The author suggests that there is need 
for a reliable and definitive biography of Tonty. When Mr. Murphy has com- 
pleted his historical apprenticeship and has acquainted himself more thoroughly 
with Tonty’s period, he will be in an excellent position to write such a volume. 
As-usual, the Institut français de Washington has produced a volume that is 
good to look at, pleasant to hold, and easy to read. Grace Lez Nutz. 


The March of the Mounted Riflemen: First United States Military Expedition to 
‘travel the Full Length of the Oregon Trail from Fort Leavenworth to Fort 
Vancouver, May to October, 1849, as recorded in the Journals of Major Osborne 
Cross and George Gibbs and the Official Report of Colonel Loring. Edited by 
Raymond W. Serre. [Northwest Historical Series.] (Glendale, Arthur H. 
Clark, 1940, pp. 380, $6.00.) The long title of this volume constitutes an almost 
‘complete table of contents. Aside from the two journals and the report men- 
tioned above, the book contains a brief introduction, a table of distances kept 
by one of the surgeons accompanying the regiment, a bibliography, a map, 
numerous illustrations of scenes along the route drawn either by George Gibbs 
or by William Henry Tappan, and a good index. Two hundred and forty pages 
are occupied by the journal of Major Osborne Cross, quartermaster, covering 
the entire march from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Vancouver. The journal of 
George Gibbs, a civilian artist and naturalist, occupies about fifty pages and 
deals only with the journey from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Laramie. The 
thirteen-page report of Colonel W. W. Loring, commander of the regiment, is 
largely a summary of the main features of the expedition. The publication of 


mucu, wg UNUCULUeS wi deserters, the contacts with indians, the loss of 
animals, and the breakdown of wagons—these and other features of the march 
are vividly portrayed. Both Cross and Gibbs describe the flora, fauna, topog- 
raphy, scenery, and geographical aspects of the country over which they 
traveled. Since this was the year of the California gold rush, the journals are 
full of references to the character and vicissitudes of the horde of emigrants 
along the trail, many of whom were given much-needed assistance by the sol- 
diers. Altogether, this well-edited volume is a welcome addition to the history 
of the Far West. : Dan E. CLARK. 


Farm Ownership, Tenancy, and Land Use in a Nebraska Community. By ROBERT 
Dutter. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. vii, 192, $2.00.) This 
is a study of land ownership, land conveyances, and the effect which title 
changes have had upon the land-use pattern of a restricted area in southeastern 
Nebraska. Its author, who is obviously trained in the law, has read widely in 
the recent literature on land use, soil erosion, and tenancy. Some of this litera- 
ture has a definite propagandist tinge which has disturbed Mr. Diller, who 
seeks to dispute its conclusions and to minimize the necessity for government 
controls. The materials used are the conveyance, mortgage, and probate records 
of Jefferson and Gage Counties, from which much of interest has been dis- 
tilled. Unfortunately, the author has not indulged in much reading of history, 
and consequently he elaborates on some problems that require no elaboration 
and neglects others that have been generally neglected. His understanding of 
land policies is superficial, being confined to the laws of land disposal. The 
treatment of tenancy is neither new nor fresh and adds little to our under- 
standing of the development of this important institution. The most interesting 
feature of the book is the statistical compilations of mortgages, conveyances, 
and periods of ownership. When carried out on a wider scale such statistics will 
be valuable to the historian and agricultural:economist. The author includes an 
illuminating indictment of the rectangular system of survey, long held to be one 
of the most admirable features of Federal land policy. Because the quarter- 
section farms into which the system of survey divided the public domain did 
not conform to topographical lines or a rational’ land-use pattern, the author 
scorns it. But he forgets that current knowledge of strip and contour farming 
is a recent development. More important, he disregards the enormous difficul- 
ties into which the government would have fallen had any other system of 
survey been adopted. . PauL WALLACE GATES. 


Indiana: A Guide to the Hoosier State. Compiled by Workers of the Writers’ 
Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of Indiana. [Amer- 
ican Guide Series.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. xxvi, 548, 
$2.75.) 

The Puyallup-Nisqually. By Marian W. Smrru. [Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Anthropology.] (New York, Columbia University Press, sold by J. J. 
Augustin, 30 Irving Place, 1940, pp. xii, 336, $5.00.) The book is a presentation 
of the remnants of the “Coast Salish of southern Puget Sound”, The “Puyallup- 
Nisqually culture is gone” (p. xi). As such the difficulties encountered were 
tremendous. It requires much energy, patience, and perseverance to get scraps 
of information from old men and women (“Their ages in 1935 ranged from 
sixty-cight to over eighty” [p. xii]) and weave them into a picture of a once- 
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functioning culture, Although Miss Smith could have augmented her material 
by working more intensively with the aged Indians who at present live on the 
Skokomish reservation on the west side of Puget Sound, nevertheless she is to 
be commended for adding to the picture of that culture. Two studies throw 
light upon the possibility of using this material for historical analysis. Both 
Ruth Bunzel’s study of Pueblo pottery and Lila O’Neale’s study of Yurok- 
Karok basketry report that what the informants said they were doing often- 
times was far different from what they actually did. If we apply this to Miss 
Smith’s study (and many anthropological reports, including the reviewer's), we 
must conclude that what we have is a report of what the old people tell us 
about the past, not the past itself. This does not invalidate the worth of the 
work done. Rather it makes possible studies important to historians. For ex- 
ample, a comparison of Miss Smith’s report with the early reports of the 
Russians, English, and others who first contacted these people would be in- 
valuable to every social science. ; Burt W. AGINSKY. 
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Grant Foreman. Antoine Lerouz, New Mexico Guide. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Henri Former. Contraband Trade between Louisiana and New Mexico in the Eighteenth 
Century. Ibid., July. 

Franx D. Reeve. The Government and the Navaho, 1878-1883. Ibid. 

Marion Darcan. New Mexico's Fight for Statehood (1895-1912) [V]. Ibid., Oct. 

Erwin G. Guppe. Anaheim-—-The Mother Colony of Southern California. Am.-Ger. Rev., 
Aug. i 

W. P. Duroz. Notes on the Early History of Horticulture in Oregon. Agricultural Hist., 
Apr. ` 

Leste M. Scorr. Indian Women as Food Providers and Tribal Counsellors. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Sept. . 

Oscar O. Winter. Commercial Routes from 1792 to 1843 by Sea and Overland. Ibid. 

Eva Emery Dye. Boone Family Reminiscences as told to Mrs. Dye. Ibid. 

Axton S. Bearpsixy. Early Efforts to locate the Capital of Washington Territory. Pacific 
Northwest Quar., July. 

Frep R. Yonrr, Status and Trends of the Rural Church in Lincoln County, Washington. 
Research Stud. State Coll. Washington, June. 


DOCUMENTS 


Emsa Parxes Warts. Diary of the Wilderness Road in the Year 1816, by James Walker. 
Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., July. 

James. A, Papcerr. The Letters of Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky [cont.]. Ibid. 

Bernard Mayo. Bishop Flaget and Henry Clay [two letters to Clay, 1825, 1832]. Cath. 
Hist. Rev., July. 

Orro A. Rornerr. John D. Shane's Interview with Colonel John Graves of Fayette 
County, 1845. Filson Club Hist, Quar., Oct. 

Joszpn B. Rrvim, tr. Daniel Boone and the Kentucky Character in 1855—A Letter from 
America, by Leo Lesquereux. Ibid. 

D. C. and Rosgrra Corsrrr. Papers from the Spanish Archives relating to Tennessee and 
the Old Southwest, 1783-1800: V, January, 1788-February, 1788. East Tennessee Hist. 
Soc. Publ., 1941. 

Epwarp D, Senser. An Early French Account of Rappite Settlements [1817]. Indiana 

. Mag. Hist., Sept. i 

Josep: HERMAN Scuauincer. Some Letters of Judge Jeremiah C. Sullivan [1843-64]. 
Ibid. 

Miss Wauw D, HarseLL, Advice from Michael C. Kerr to a Reconstructed Rebel [L. Q. 
C. Lamar of Mississippi]. lbid. 

Mrtprep EveRrsoLE. Canton College—An Early Attempt at Higher Education in Illinois. 
Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Sept. 

Letters of Charles Richard Van Hise [concl.]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June, Sept. 

Martsa B, CaLDwELL. The Diary of George H. Hildt, Pioneer of Johnson County, June 
to December, 1857. Kansas Hist. Quar., Aug. 

Letters of Hugh M. Moore, 1856-1860. Ibid., May. 

Henry E. Haxo. The Journal of La Vérendrye, 1738-1739. North Dakota Hist. Quar., 
July. 

Civil War Letters of David Coon. Ibid., Apr. 


Annæ Hexoise Axe. Indian Affairs in New Mexico under the Administration of William 
Carr Lane, from the Journal of John Ward [concl.]. New Mexico Hist. Rev., July. 
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Historia do Brasil. By Pepro Carmon. Three volumes. (São Paulo, Companha 
Editora Nacional, 1939-40, pp. 361, 390, 316.) Calmon’s Historia represents not 
only a prodigious amount of labor but also a balanced interpretation of political 
and economic history in their sociological aspects. The three volumes deal re- 
spectively with the colonial, the imperial, and the republican periods of Brazil- 
ian history. They have elaborate footnotes and an extensive bibliography. We 
commend these volumes because scholars in this country are far too indifferent 
to the works of their American contemporaries who use the Portuguese and 
Spanish languages. Again, racial evolution in Brazil possesses certain distinctive 
features as worthy of consideration as those observed among the Australians or 
Mediterranean peoples. Calmon cites his facts, draws his inferences, and builds 
up a body of reasoned social judgments. The contribution from various racial 
groups, the reflection of geographical factors, the growth of public opinion, the 
development of democratic principles, and many similar bodies of facts are 
treated in a thoroughly competent manner. There seems to be no special plead- 
ing anywhere throughout the treatise. H. L, LATHAM. 


Caminos de América. By Agustin Zapata Goran. (Santa Fe, Ministerio de In- 
struccion Publica y Fomento, 1940, pp. 84.) Though the title is broader, this 
work is a survey of Indian utilization of water routes in the Caribbean and 
South America; of Indian trails, el camino de la Selva, los caminos del Inca, 
and el camino de Concolorcorvo; and of the principal trade routes in colonial 
South America. 


The Lima Resolution, the Essay on Hamlet, and Other Papers. Bulletin No. 12, 
De Hostos Centenary Commission, San Juan, Puerto Rico. (Cambridge, Har- 
` vard University Press, 1940, pp. vi, 117.) A sheaf of tributes to Hostos, together 
with a translation into English by Mariesta Dodge Howland and Guillermo 
Rivera of his essay on Hamlet. | 


ARTICLES 


' Furcencio R. Moreno. Las migraciones de los Guaraníes. Rev. Ateneo Paraguayo, 1941, 
no. 2. 

E. Bronpo Wuirr. Los patriarcas del Papigochi [cont.]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. 
Hist., June. 

José Torre REvELLO. Catálogo de las relaciones impresas de méritos y servicios, relativos 
al período colonial de la Argentina, que se conservan en el Archivo General de Indias 
[cont.]. Investigactones Hist., XIX. 

Jonn W. McELror. The Ocean Navigation of Columbus on his First Voyage. Am. Nep- - 
tune, l, no. 3. 

J. NaraLicio GonzALez. La instrucción pública y la vida intelectual durante cl coloniaje. 
Rev. Ateneo Paraguayo, 1941, no. 2. 

Erwin WALTER Parm, El tipo andaluz de la casa dominicana. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., Aug. 

Wooprow Boran. The Collection of Tithes in the Bishopric of Oaxaca during the Six- 
teenth Century. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 
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Tu. Pompeu Soprinuo, Alguns aspectos da geografia humana ċearense. Rev. Inst. Ceará, 
1940. 

Leonarpo OLscHRI. Ponce de León's Fountain of Youth: History of a Geographic Myth. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

A. Curtis Wrisus. The Franciscans in Florida: A Review of Three Volumes of Maynard 
Geiger, O. F. M. Florida Hist. Quar., July. 

Norssrro Castro Tost. Determinación y explicación de las armerias de la hidalga casa de _ 
Vázquez de Coronado. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, July. 

Luiz Norton. A Colonização Portuguesa do Brasil (1500-1550). Rev. Hist. Am., Apr. 

ALFREDO Garcaro. Los primeros descubridores de Cuyo. Investigaciones Hist., XX1. 

Lansing B. Bloom. The Coronado-Bocanegra Family. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. ` 

FeLix G. Barreto. El cacique Yamandu. Rev. Est. Hist. Santa Fe, May. 

José Torre REvELLO. Contribución documentada para la biografía de fray Luis Bolaños. 
Investigaciones Hist., XXI. : 

Jonn Presron Moore. Some Municipal Fiestas and Celebrations in Colonial Hispanic 
America. Proc. South Carolina Hist. Assoc., 1941. 

France V, ScuoLes. Troublous Times in New Mexico, 1659-1670 [concl.]. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., July. 

EpMuNDO O'Gorman, Catálogo de pobladores de Nueva España. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., 
Apr. 

G. Porras Troconis. Cessatio a divinis. Investigaciones Hist., XIX. 

Peter M. Dunne. Tomás de Guadalajara, Missionary of the Tarahumares. Mid-America, 
Oct. : 

STANLEY Faye. Spanish Fortifications-of Pensacola, 1698-1763. Florida Hist. Quar., Oct. 

José Torre Revetto. La orden de Carlos III en el Buenas Aires colonial. Investigaciones 
Hist., XX. 

Ricardo R. CarLLer-Bors, Un ejemplo de la industria textil colonial. Ibid. 

Franx P. Haminrton. Spanish Land Grants in Florida. Florida Hist. Quar., July. . 

José Torre Revelo., El mapa esférico de parte de la América Meridional, de Pedro 
Antonio Cerviño. Investigaciones Hist., XX. 

Id. Mapa de los caminos existentes entre Mendoza y San Luis, 1801. Ibid., XIX. 

Joun S, Fox. Antonio de San José Muro: Political Economist of New Spain. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Mario Betcrano. Liniers y Napoleon. Investigaciones Hist., XIX. 

ALFREDO C. Brruro. El Cabildo de Rio Cuarto y la Revolución de Mayo [1810]. Ibid. 

EmıLio Loza. Breve noticia sobre la fábrica de pólvora de Córdoba, 1812-1813. Ibid. 

Francisco R, Armana. Elizondo y Bajan. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., Apr. 

D. C. Corsirr. The Return of Spanish Rule to the St. Marys and the St. Johns, 1813- 
1821. Florida Hist. Quar., July. 

C. ArELÁEZ Urpanera. Dos Wilson en la independencia. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., Apr. 

Lewis Hanxe. Bolivar y los derechos de los neutrales. Investigaciones Hist., XXI. 

Mapating W. Nicuors. The Historic Gaucho. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Lorenzo ARELLANO ScHETELIG. Las fiestas de Santa Rita. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. 
Hist., May. 

Catálogo de grabados antiguos de Guatemala, en la exposición de noviembre de 1940, en 
el Salon de Histéria y Bellas Artes del Museo Nacional [cont.]. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., 
Sept. 

CropoaLpo Pinto. Municípios cearenses extintos. Rev. Inst. Ceará, 1940. 

Francisco R. ALMADA. Gobernadores del estado: General J. Mariano Monterde [cont.]. 
Bol. Soc. Chihuahtense Est. Hist.,. Apr. 

Id. Gobernadores del estado: Don Luis Zuloaga. Ibid., June. 

Iso BRANTE SCHWEDE. Federico Tomás Aldercreutz [1793-1852]. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist., 
Apr. 

Txoporo CarLer-Bors. Los corsarios durante la guerra con el Brasil. Investigaciones Hist., 
XIX, 

Marco Torro Zevepén. Reseña histérica del regimen constitucional de Costa Rica. Rev, 
Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, July. 

EMMANUEL THoxpson. Defensa de Carrillo [cont.]. Ibid. 
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RaraeL Hetroporo VaLLe. Cien años del libro de Stephens, Rev, Arch. Bib. Nac., June. 

ManueL A. Pefta Barile. Historia de la deuda pública dominicana en la primera re- 
pública. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., Jan., 1941. 

Wium D. Lanter, yr. The Halls of Montezuma. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Oct. f 

CHarLEs C. Haucn. Fuentes en los Estados Unidos relativas al proyecto de anexión de la 
Republica Dominicana, 1869-1871. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., Aug. 

Joaquin FERNÁNDEZ DE Córposa. Fernanda del Canal: Aurora y ocaso de una empresa 
genial. An. Soc. Geog. Hist., Sept. 

Soares BuLcão. Subsídio para a história do Departamento do Alto-Puruz. Rev. Inst. 
Ceará, 1940. 

G. Letcntron LaFuze. The Puerto Rico Food Administration: Its Organization and Papers. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Ricarpo Donoso. El Archivo Nacional de Chile. Rev. Hist. Am., Apr. 

Maraarita H, be Bose. El análisis de luminiscencia con Juz ultravioleta filtrada y su 
aplicación en la investigación de papeles y documentos. Investigaciones Hist.; XX. 

WALTER A, Woop. Mapping the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta: The Work of the Cabot 
Colombian Expedition. Geograph. Rev., Oct. 

Wariam G. FLETCHER. Aprismo Today—An Explanation and a Critique. Inter-Am. 
Quar., Oct. 

CHARLES C. GRIFFIN, Regionalism’s Role in Venezuelan Politics. Ibid. 

Hemz H. F. Eutau. The Ideas behind Brazilian Integralism. Ibid. 

Manuex Pepro GonzAvez. Racial Factors in Latin American Music. Ibid. 

Davi H. Biettocn, Labor Standards and Inter-American Solidarity. Ibid. 

Mion Burcm. Post-Mortem on Argentina’s Pinedo Plan. Ibid. 

Virorp pe SzyszLo, Polish Settlers in Latin America. Ibid. 

Epvear R. Burxianp. Contributions of Tropical America to Agriculture, Ibid. 

H. W. D. Mayers. United States Trade with Latin America in the First Six Months of 
1941. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Documentos del Archivo de Indias, Colección del Paso y Troncoso, copiados por Rafael 
Matos Díaz [1505-70]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., Jan., 1941. 

Proceso inquisitorial contra una india curandera, 1538. Ibid., “Apr. 

A. M&rquez A. Las comisiones del recibimiento del exco. Principe de Esquilache, 1615. 
Rev. Arch. Nac. Perú, Jan., 1941. 

Noticia sobre los indios de la provincia de Pánuco, 1624. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., Apr. 

Titulo de gobernador y capitán general de la provincia de Honduras a favor de don 
Sancho Ordóñez [1686; cont.]. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac., June. 

Crónica mexicana de los religiosos hospitalarios Belemitas escrita por un hermano del 
instituto, por los años de 1688 y 1689 (fragmento). Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., Jan, 1941. 

Emo Ropricuez Demori. Relaciones históricas de Santo Domingo: Relaciones de 
Sigüenza y Góngora, 1691. Ibid. 

Id. Relaciones históricas de Santo Domingo: Representación de don Francisco Franco de 
Torquemada [1691]. Ibid., Aug. 

Relación de los estragos y ruinas que ha padecido la ciudad de Santiago de Guatemala 
por los terremotos y fuegos de sus volcanes, en este año de 1717 [cont.]. dn. Soc. 
Geog. Hist., Sept. 

MANOEL ba SrLvema Soares Carpozo. A French Document on Rio de Janeiro, 1748. 
Hispanic Am, Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Informes acerca de las misiones de Lean y Mulia, de la provincia de Honduras, 1757. Bol, 
Arch. Gen. Gob., Jan., 1941. 

Cédula en que el Rey concede que en la yglesia catedral de Comayagua se establescan las 
prebendas penitenciaria y doctoral [1768]. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac., Mar. 

Margués pe Crorx and Joser pe GAtvez. Sobre el establecimiento de la mandanda 
general en las provincias internas del norte, 1771. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., Jan., 1941. 

Ricardo R. CamLer-Bois. Plano de las marchas y acampamentos de las tropas españolas 
sobre el Rio Grande. Investigaciones Hist., XXI. 
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Leon Barri, yr. Bando de don Teodoro de Croix, 1778. Bol. Soc. Chihtahuense Est. 
Hist., Apr. 

Junta Beara, Boscu Vingixt, Un testamento del siglo xviii. Investigaciones Hist., XXI. 

Testimonio de los titulos, Fe de Bautismo y demás documentos que- acreditan la con- 
version del indio caribe Capitán Carlos Matías Antonio Yarrinsen, Bol. Arch. Gen. 
Gob., Jan., 1941. 

Informe de reducción de nueve indios Payas. Ibid. 

Autos acerca de la traslación de los indios Payas a la ciudad de Comayagua. Ibid. 

Diario de ocurrencias particulares acaecidas al Capitán de Fragata don Gonzalo Ballejo, 
Ibid. 

José Vhzquez Macuicapo. La última palabra sobre la nacionalidad de don Bernardo 
Monteagudo. Investigaciones Hist., KX. 

Copia de una copia manuscrita de Ja sumaria seguida a don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla 
[cont]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., Apr. 

Documentos relacionados con el Batallón de Olancho y los primeros movimientos de 
independencia de Centro-América [1812; cont.]. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac., Apr. 

Los indios de Yucatan: Informe del bachiller Bartolomé del Granado Baeza [cont.]. Bol. 
Arch. Gen. Nac., Apr. 

José Manue ne Saravernia. Relación . . . de la prisión del virrey d. José de Iturrigaray. 
Ibid., Jan., 1941. 

Eucenio Corser France. Un documento interesante: Reflexões del Barón de la Laguna - 
en 1818. Investigaciones Hist., XXI. 

Nota del General Artigas al muy ilustre cabildo de Santa Fe. Rev. Est. Hist. Santa Fe, 
May. 

Relación de los méritos y servicios de d. Victor de la Guardia y Ayala, alcalde mayor que 
ha sido de la ciudad de Nata y villa de los Santos en el distrito de Panamá e intendente 
honorario de provincia, año de 1819. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, July. 

Vicror M. Díaz. Contribución a la historia de la ciudad de Tandil [1823]. Investiga- 
ciones Hist., XIX. 

Relación y documentos de la guerra civil de Costa Rica de 1835. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa 
Rica, July, 

BrauLio Carro. Manifiesto de Puntarenas, Abril de 1842. ‘Ibid. 

Hecror C. Quzsapa. Programa polftico nacional a través de una carta de Sarmiento al 
general J, M. Paz. Investigaciones Hist., XXI. 

Informe presentado a las Cámaras de Honduras, por el Ministro de Relaciones, Pbro. 
Ramón Mejía, en el año de 1853 [cont]. Rev. Arch. Bib, Nac., Mar. ; 
Sucesos de Ja guerra de Honduras y El Salvador contra Nicaragua en` 1863 [cont.]. Ibid., 

Apr. 

Sucesos relacionados con la expedición del General Ricardo Streber al puerto de Omoa, 
en el año de 1873 y con el bombardeo del Castillo de San Fernando en ‘agosto del 
mismo año, Ibid. 


AM, HIST REV., VOL. XLVII =—30 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


This issue of the Review is the first one to be edited from the new offices 
in the annex to the Library of Congress. The same offices house the records 
and activities of the Executive Secretary of the Association. The return to a 
headquarters in Washington, long the center of the Association’s activities, 
and the combination in one person of the responsibilities of Managing 
Editor and Executive Secretary complete the reorganization approved at the 
last annual meeting, when Guy Stanton Ford was elected to serve in’ this 
double capacity. The Review under the guidance of Professor Robert L. 
Schuyler has been maintained at its traditional high standards, and the Asso- 
ciation remains his grateful debtor for the scholarship and skill which he 
generously devoted to his editorial tasks. In like manner the outgoing Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Professor Conyers Read, has drawn no half-time line in 
his efforts to see that the business affairs of the Association and the activities 
of its many committees and commissions were carried on crisply and effec- 
tively. 

Fortunately for the new editor and for the Review, Miss Florence Miller 
will continue as assistant editor. Miss Harriet Bohning of Minneapolis 
carries what a governmental office would call the duties of chief clerk. Miss 
Patty Washington, long the competent assistant secretary-treasurer of the 
Association, completes the staff of four giving full time to the affairs of the 
Review and the Association. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


At its meeting in Washington on November 16 the Executive Commit- 
tee rescinded its earlier action (see Am. Hist. Rev., XLVII, 215) assessing 
a fee of fifty cents for each entry in the list of doctoral dissertations in prep- 
aration. The list will be published, and it is hoped that the call which has 
gone out to heads of history departments in leading graduate schools asking 
for a list of their candidates and subjects will meet with a prompt response. 
In the interests of economy some change may be introduced into the method 
of printing and distributing the list. 


Professor Edgar L. Erickson of the University of Illinois, chairman of 
the Special Committee on the British Sessional Papers of the American His- 
torical Association, has reported the beginning of work on the project to 
microprint the nineteenth century volumes. The microprint issue will be the 
only complete collection in existence. Arrangements have been made with 
Mr. Albert Boni of the Readex Microprint Corporation making possible a 
comparatively low price of $5,000 per set if the committee obtains the equiv- 
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alent of twenty-five full subscriptions. The committee hopes to secure the | 
co-operation of a sufficient number of institutions to make the project suc- 


cessful. ; 
OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, 
may be noted: 4,844 photoprints, 229 pages of transcripts, and 6,810 photo 
film pages of manuscripts in Spanish and Mexican archives, fifteenth to 
seventeenth century, an additional gift from the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington; royal cedulas of Spain relating to Guatemala, August 7, 1535, 
to September 13, 1543, five pieces; microfilm of a sixteenth century manu- 
script, Memoriale quoddam desideriorum et bonarum cogitationum, by 
Petrus Faber (original in the Cornell University Library); two box-portfolios 
of papers, including reproductions, collected by Mary L. Webb, pertaining to 
land grants and land companies in North America, seventeenth to nine- 
teenth century; five box-portfolios of notes and entries for a proposed guide 
to materials for United States history in the archives of the Netherlands and 
the Scandinavian countries, thirty-nine packages of plates and negative prints 
pertaining to American history from manuscripts in Scottish, Portuguese, 
and Spanish archives, mainly seventeenth and eighteenth century, twenty- 
six items concerning John White, artist of the Raleigh expedition of 1585, 
and copies of fifty-eight Calhoun letters, 1812 to 1850, an additional gift 
from the Carnegie Institution of Washington; papers of the Preston family 
of Virginia, microfilm of 10,590 pages of manuscript, and 526 pages of two 
indexes; treatise on logic, in Latin, containing a dedication to the Mexican 
Virgin Mary of Guadalupe, November, 1747, one volume in vellum, author 
unknown; autobiographical reminiscences of the Reverend James Wilson, 
Congregational minister in Providence, Rhode Island, covering March 12, 
1760, to October 16, 1837, with a typewritten copy of the manuscript, in one 
box-portfolio; memorandum book of William Ennalls, planter of the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, pertaining largely to business matters, June 13, 1771, 
to April 25, 1774, one volume; typewritten copy of a letter of George Wash- 
ington, October 9, 1775 (original in the library of Archbishop Spellman, 
New York City); two broadsides, a resolution of the United States Conti- 
nental Congress concerning measures recommended for. the defense of 
Rhode Island, February 15, 1777, and an “Order of Procession in Honor of 
the Constitution of the United States”, New York, July 23, 1789; manu- 
script notebook, 252 pages, kept by Captain Christian Myers from 1778 to 
1780, consisting mainly of army orders issued to troops under Generals La- 
fayette and John Sullivan and from Washington’s headquarters; photo- 
graph of a dispatch from Anthony Wayne to George Washington, dated at 
Stony Point, July 16, 1779; one box-portfolio of photostats and papers per- 
taining to George Washington, collected by John C. Fitzpatrick; two box- 
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portfolios of papers pertaining to the Continental Congress, collected by 
W. C. Ford; photostats of two letters from Richard Wylly to Edward Tel- 
fair, December 2, 1791, and from Thomas Wylly to the Committee of De- 
fense, Savannah, Georgia, September 24, 1814; three box-portfolios of tran- 
scripts of county records of Tennessee, 1791 to 1896; one box-portfolio of the 
papers of the Carrington and McDowell families of Virginia, dated 1795 to 
1897 and undated; letter book of Mary Stead Pinckney (Mrs. Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney) of twelve letters written by her in Europe, November 14, 
1796, to August 24, 1797; letter from George Washington to James Mc- 
Henry, Secretary of War, dated-at Mount Vernon, July 14, 1799; photo- 
stats of two letters from James Madison to John Mason, July 10, 1803, and 
to David Wilkinson, February 17, 1828; one box-portfolio of papers of 
George Bancroft and Alexander Bliss and related papers, 1808 to 1928; let- 
ters from Hugh Nelson, June 14, 1814, and from John Hay, February 14, 
1816, both to Dr. Everett, an addition to the Hugh Nelson collection; draft 
by Asbury Dickins of reply to an address by Ninian Edwards bringing 
certain charges against William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, 
May 8, 1824; nineteen volumes of records of the Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1824, to June 8, 1936; notebook concerning the 
loading of the canal boat Defiance and her voyage to Whitehall, April 24, 
1827, to July 12, 1827; microfilm (fourteen frames) of a review by Joseph 
Story of speeches of Daniel Webster, 1830; papers of William Brown and 
Freeman Pepper, jr., manufacturers of four at Lowell and Pelham, Massa- 
chusetts, 1837 to 1853 (forty-seven pieces); microfilm of papers of Henry 
J. Rogers, first superintendent of the first American telegraph company, 
September 11, 1844, to June 19, 1875 (thirty-five pieces); photostat of a 
proclamation addressed to the inhabitants of New Mexico by General Ste- 
phen William Kearny announcing the annexation of New Mexico by the 
United States, August 22, 1846; letter from N. Broughton, jr., to C. C. 
Jewett, dated as from the American Tract Society, Boston, Massachusetts, 
September 25, 1851; photostats of sixty-one pages of the private journal of — 
William Watts Hart Davis, October 17-19, 1854, and at the treaty with the 
Navajo Indians, New Mexico, July 5-17, 1855; three box-portfolios of cor- 
respondence of Mrs. Constance Cary Harrison (Mrs. Burton N. Harrison), 
including letters of Burton N. Harrison and others, 1861 to 1918; Herndon- 
Weik collection of the papers of Abraham Lincoln and material relating to 
him, comprising over 2,000 pieces, 1791, 1833, 1836-71, 1873, 1874, 1877, 
1880-83, 1885-92, 1894-99, 1901, 1902, 1907-18, 1925, and undated (re- 
stricted); typewritten copy of the Diary and Reminiscences of Stephen R. 
Mallory, Pensacola, Fla., Confederate Secretary of the Navy, May 30, 1861, 
to December 8, 1865 (original at the University of North Carolina); papers 
of John K. Shellenberger relating to the battle of Franklin, Tennessee, May 
1, 1862, to October 2, 1913 (120 pieces); papers of Louis J. Keidel and 
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other members of the Keidel family, July 1, 1862, to April 12, 1865 (twenty- 
three pieces); message of Abraham Lincoln relative to Indian barbarities in 
Minnesota, addressed to the United States Senate, December 11, 1862; 
microfilm of papers of James Hodge, sergeant in the Union Army, May, 
1863, to July 13, 1865 (eight pieces); military instructions from General 
Ulysses S. Grant to General Benjamin F. Butler, commanding the Depart- 
ment of Virginia and North Carolina, April 2, 1864; nine letters of George 
Harrington, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, August 6, 1864, to April 
22, 1870; papers of James A. Garfield and his wife, Lucretia Garfield, 1865 
to 1883 (ror pieces), addition to the Garfield collection; twenty-six box- 
portfolios of the papers of Samuel Warren Dike, clergyman, reformer, and 
sociologist, 1885 to 1913; “Covered Wagon Days Reminiscences”, by F. W. 
Kimball, thirty-three typewritten pages of recollections concerning Minne- 
sota, 1866 to 1880; one volume of poetry and prose by Alfred Billings Street, 
April 5, 1878, to July 4, 1879, and undated; papers of, and relating to, Wil- 
liam Campbell Preston Breckinridge, July, 1879, to March 23, 1902 (seven 
pieces), addition to Breckinridge family papers; microfilm of “Six Shooters 
Who’s Who”, a typescript biobibliography concerning gun fighters in the 
Old West, by Guy J. Giffen; three box-portfolios of diaries of William 
Henry Allison, American historiographer, fifty-seven volumes, January 1, 
1886, to December 31, 1940, and oné volume, “Grandma Allison”, Jan- 
uary 1, 1868, to January 2, 1869; one box-portfolio of photostats of type- 
written copies of papers pertaining to Jefferson Davis and the Davis fam- 
ily, 1889 to 1906; typewritten and photostat copies of papers of, and relating 
to, Woodrow Wilson, June 10, 1885, to November 16, rgrz (ten pieces; 
this item and the eight immediately following supplement the Woodrow 
Wilson collection); two letters from Ellen Axson Wilson to John Bates 
Clark, June 3 and 8, 1897; photostats and typewritten copies of eight letters 
from Woodrow Wilson to Hamilton Holt, December 21, 1899, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1923; papers of Woodrow Wilson and related papers, including two 
typewritten copies of letters to and from Henry B. Fine, a volume of news- 
‘paper clippings, 1913-14 (mine pieces); correspondence of J. P. Tumulty, 
Rudolph Forster, and George Sarton, six letters and two drafts, January 23, 
1917, to July 7, 1919; correspondence between Woodrow Wilson and Gros- 
venor B. Clarkson and related papers, March 20, 1917, to October 2, 1925, 
photostats, typewritten copies, and clippings (thirty-five pieces); cablegram 
‘from Woodrow Wilson, in Paris, to Robert Bridges, May 29, 1919; letter 
from Newton D. Baker to General William S. Graves, August 31, 1920; 
typewritten biography of Woodrow Wilson by Louis Seibold, seventy-one 
pages; four box-portfolios of correspondence of Major Charles Bendire re- 
lating to ornithology, mainly 1890 to 1896; correspondence between Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Augustus Peabody Gardner, including also one letter 
from Roosevelt to Henry Cabot Lodge, October 20, 1894, to June 12, 1917 
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of manuscript prepared by General A. E. Carman, campaigns of the Civil 
War, mainly 1861 to 1864; typewritten copy of “Reminiscences of the Civil 
War”, forty-one pages, by William Frank Wilder, Captain, Company D, 
46th Illinois Infantry, August 6, 1903; scrapbook of Colonel James A. Moss 
on board the revenue cutter Polillo, on which William Jennings Bryan went 
to the Philippine Islands, December 17, 1905, to January 21, 1906; 231 note- 
books of Waldo G. Leland, American historian, containing material relat- 
ing to American history in libraries and the Archives des Affaires étrangères, 
Paris, 1907 to 1927; eight box-portfolios of papers of James M. Helm and 
Edith Benham Helm pertaining to the Paris Peace Conference, 1918-19, and 
` six scrapbooks containing materials relating to social functions at the White 
House, 1933-40 (restricted); 127 volumes of scrapbooks of Charles S$. Ham- 
lin, January, 1926, to April, 1938, with index, an addition to the Hamlin 
papers; one volume, “Theodore Roosevelt, United States Civil Service Com- 
missioner”, Impression No. 113, compiled by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, mimeographed, August, 1940. 


Solon J. Buck, director of research and publications in the National 
Archives since 1935, became the second Archivist of the United States on 
September 18. He succeeded R. D. W. Connor, who resigned to accept a 
newly endowed professorship of American history and jurisprudence at the 
University of North Carolina. The President, in accepting Dr. Connor’s 
resignation, wrote: “You have not only laid the foundation but have built 
the actual structure of an extremely important and permanent repository of 
American historical source material. Your record is one which will always 
be acclaimed with well-deserved appreciation.” Before coming to the Na- 
tional Archives Dr. Buck had been superintendent of the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society, 1914-31, and director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey, 1931-35, and had served on the faculties of the universities of In- 
diana, Illinois, Minnesota, and Pittsburgh. 

The Archivist of the United States announces the appointment of Rob- 
ert D. Hubbard as director of personnel in the National Archives to succeed 
the late Isaac McBride. Mr. Hubbard was formerly on the staff of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as a specialist on employee training and other per- 
sonnel problems, and he is a candidate for the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in public administration at the American University. The National ` 
Archives has recently lost the services of Emmett J. Leahy, who resigned to 
become head of a newly created Office of Records Coordination in the De- 
partment of the Navy, which is to plan, co-ordinate, and administer the 
current record systems of that department; of Wayne C. Grover, who was 
transferred temporarily to the Office of the Coordinator of Information; of 
Siert F. Riepma, who resigned to accept a position in the Office of the Ad- 
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ministrator of Export Control; and of Ralph L. Déwsnup, who was called to 
active military service. The National Archives has been officially designated 
as one of the agencies of the Federal government “conducting activities es- 
sential to the preparedness and national defense program”. Among the 
many activities of the National Archives that are of importance to the de- 
fense program and that led to this recognition are (1) its development of-a 
store of information on record administration and its assistance to govern- 
ment agencies in this field; (2) its aid to government agencies in the dis- 
posal of old records either by the transfer of those of value to the National 
Archives Building or by the destruction of those without value; (3) its ref- 
erence services on the vast quantities of records in its custody, including 
many records of the period of the first World War, which have particular 
significance in the present emergency; and (4) its practice of making avail- 
able to other government agencies its technical equipment and specially 
trained personnel. The first gift to be accepted by the recently established 
National Archives Trust Fund Board is that of $30,000, donated by Mr. and 
_ Mrs. Hall Clovis of Greenwich, Connecticut, for the making of permanent 
copies of 3,500 sound recordings of Indian music and- dialects that were 
transferred to the National Archives by the Smithsonian Institution in 1939. 
As an experiment the central search rooms in the National Archives are 
now open until ro P. M. on Mondays through Fridays. The closing hour on 
Saturdays will continue to be 5 p. m. These hours will be continued indefi- 
nitely if the search rooms are sufficiently used. The National Archives has re- 
cently issued a Select Bibliography on the History, Organization, and Activ- 
ities of Archival Agencies and a bulletin on The Care of Records in a 
National Emergency. 


Presidential papers that have recently been transferred to the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library include files of greetings and invitations received by 
the President, together with copies of replies, 1933-40; daily schedules of ap- 
pointments, lists of visitors, and travel itineraries, 1933-40; letters of opinion 
received from the public on various domestic and foreign policies of the 
administration, 1933-41; and letters received from clergymen in reply to the 
President’s circular request of September 23, 1935, for advice on problems of 
social legislation and unemployment. Other recently acquired manuscript 
material includes correspondence of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1934-37, 
and files of letters received by James A. Farley from leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party during the campaigns of 1930, 1932, and 1936. The collection 
of printed materials on naval history has recently been supplemented by an 
additional gift of about 1,000 books from the President. Progress has been 
made in the work of arranging the manuscripts and books, but they are not 
yet available for use. The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has been visited by 
nearly 35,000 persons since the museum’ portions of the building were 
opened to the public on July 1. The exhibits are frequently changed and in- 
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clude occasional loan exhibits, such as a recent display of drawings made 
for the W.P.A. Index of American Design and a showing of a set of studies 
made by Olin Dows for his murals in the post-office building at Hyde Park. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has acquired a collection of 
correspondence, manuscript articles, books, pamphlets, and photographs of 
Fritz and Mathilde Franziska Anneke of Milwaukee. Anneke and his wife 
participated in the Revolution of 1848 in the Rhine Valley and after their 
exile became prominent among the German social and political reformers in 
the United States. The correspondence, amounting to several thousand 
pieces, all in German script, contains much information on the opinions and 
activities of German-American intellectuals in the nineteenth century. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has recently acquired the 
following new materials: Eighteen volumes of minute dockets, expense 
books, tariff records, and statements of property listed for taxation by rail- 
road companies, 1891-99, of the North Carolina Railroad Commission, 
which was a regulatory body and which in 1899 was succeeded by the North 
Carolina Corporation Commission. Thirty volumes and eighty boxes of 
minute dockets, judgment dockets, valuation of railroads, certificates of 
incorporation of business firms, expense books, North Carolina Coal Com- 
mittee records, and railroad tariffs, 1899-1934, of the North Carolina Cor- 
poration Commission, which succeeded the North Carolina Railroad Com- 
mission in 1899. The Corporation Commission was succeeded by the Util- 
ities Commission in 1934. The Banking Commission was a division in the 
Corporation Commission, and there are twenty-three volumes and 195 file 
boxes of records of this division. This material consists of minutes of meet- 
ings of boards of directors, correspondence, reports of bank examiners, and 
miscellaneous items. It is dated 1899-1934. There are in the collection 
twenty-seven file boxes of call reports of banks, 1887-88. Approximately 145 
volumes of Wake County records consisting of the minutes of the pleas and 
quarter sessions of court, 1787-1868; judgment dockets, guardian bonds, 
guardian accounts, inventories and settlements of estates, registration books, 
trial, recognizance, and execution dockets, accounts, and miscellaneous ma- 


terial dating between 1772 and 1936. 


The North Carolina Historical Records Survey, a Work Projects Ad- 
ministration project which has been sponsored since its inception in 1936 
by the North Carolina Historical Commission, has completed and turned 
over to the printers the manuscript of the Guide to Manuscript Collections 
in the Archives of the North Carolina Historical Commission, to be pub- 
lished by the commission. Although the staff of the Survey has been con- 
siderably reduced during the past year in order to permit the diversion of a 
number of certified workers to projects more directly concerned with the 
national defense effort, progress has been satisfactory, Filing of manuscripts 
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in the Southern Historical Collection at the University of North Carolina 
Library has been completed, and similar work on the archives of the state 
government in the custody of the commission has resulted in the proper 
filing of hundreds of thousands of documents. Under the early American 
imprints program Survey workers have listed 75,377 titles (duplicates in- 
cluded) of volumes printed in the United States prior to 1877 from the 
shelves and catalogues of the various libraries and depositories in the state. 
The state-wide alphabetical file for vital statistics information taken from 
tombstone inscriptions now contains cards for 226,892 graves, covering 
5,875 cemeteries. An additional 26,518 inscriptions have been listed but not 
yet processed. Records have been located and listed and historical data se- 
cured for some 4,000 churches. Field examination of the records of most of 
the state agencies has been completed, and the status of the program in this 
field is very satisfactory. Copies of the present list of publications of the 
Survey have been distributed to a selected list of depositories throughout the 
country as well as to a large list within the state. The printed items may be 
obtained, but the limited number of available copies of the mimeographed 
items prohibits their distribution to individuals or to depositories other than 
those on the selected lists. 


The Committee on the Conservation of Cultural Resources, with Waldo 
G. Leland, director of the American Council of Learned Societies, as its 
chairman and Richard H. Heindel of the University of Pennsylvania as 
executive secretary, was organized in March at the instigation of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board to get information and formulate definite 
recommendations concerning the protection of the nation’s cultural heritage, 
as preserved in museums, libraries, and archives, against the possible haz- 
ards of war and emergency. Among others serving on this voluntary com- 
mittee are the Librarian of Congress, the Archivist of the United States, and 
the Secretary of the American Library Association. The committee has held 
several meetings, and specific booklets containing some general recommen- 
dations will be issued in the near future. The committee is working with 
various professional societies and is receiving advice from these and agencies 
of the government. 


It is now definitely established that most of the documents of the Belgian 
ministry of foreign affairs are in Great Britain. Those who had occasion to 
use the archives in Brussels will remember that they were not stored in 
shelves but in boxes, so that they could be quickly removed if the necessity 
arose. The precaution was well taken and the foresight rewarded. “All our 
archives and documents are in safety”, writes the Belgian chef de bureau, 
“except a few which are without historical importance.” Presumably the 
successful removal of the documents to Britain was duc to the efforts of M. 
Henri Lambotte, who is still at his post with the government now in 
London. 


An announcement dated March, 1941, is enclosed in the copies of the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Institute of Historical Research for 
August 1, 1939-July 31, 1940. The committee in charge explains that ar- 
rangements have been made for. books and periodicals from the institute to 
be consulted at the London School of Hygiene and that, although the insti- 
tute library is. closed, the small staff still at work will do their best to answer 
questions in connection with research projects. It is hoped to publish the 
Bulletin of the Institute twice a year. The Theses Supplement is to be sus- 
pended during the war, but a list of printed theses only will be published in 
the Bulletin. Beginning in 1942 the Supplements to the Guide to Historical 
Publications of Societies of England and Wales will be issued only in alter- 
nate years. Work on the Victoria History of the Counties of England is 
being continued only for Oxfordshire, Sussex, and Warwickshire, for which 
funds were raised locally before the outbreak of war. 


The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery at San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, was again the setting for a series of summer conferences held on 
August 4, 5, and 6. This year the conferences were devoted to discussions 
concerning both the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Dr. Allan Evans of 
the library staff and Professor David K. Bjork of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles were responsible for arranging the meetings, and the 
success of this experiment was largely the result of their work. At the first 
conference Dr. Evans explained what ‘the Huntington collections held to 
attract the attention of medievalists. At the same session several papers 
touching in varied fashion on the general problem of historiography in the 
Middle Ages were presented. The larger topics more concerned with later 
periods of history and literature or the fine arts were: the social diffusion of 
ideas in the English Renaissance, the cultural history of Tudor England, the 
transition from the Elizabethan to the Stuart period, and the early Stuarts. 
A detailed account of the meetings will appear in the Huntington Library 
Quarterly. 


The Economic History Association (see Am. Hist. Rev, XLVI, 755) 
held its first annual meeting at Princeton, New Jersey, on September 5 and 
6. About one hundred scholars were in attendance at the sessions, which 
concluded with an address by Dr. Edwin F. Gay, president of the associa- 
tion, on “The Tasks of Economic History”. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Canadian Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation took place at London, Ontario, on October 8 and g. Sessions were 
held in the Hotel London, the University of Western Ontario, and St. 
Peter’s Hall. Addresses and papers delivered included the presidential ad- 
dress by Senator the Hon. W. H. McGuire, president general. Officers of the 
association for 1941-42 are: His Eminence the Most Rev. J. M. Rodrigue, 
Cardinal Villeneuve (honorary president), Victor Morin (president gen- 
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eral), the Rev. H. J. Somers (president, English section), and the Rev. 
Thomas M. Charland (president, French section). 


The seventh annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association was 
held at Atlanta, Georgia, on November 6, 7, and 8. Among the topics serv- 
ing as centers for discussion in sections were: history and population in 
- the Middle Ages, the French Revolution, some aspects of Latin-American 
history, newspapers as a factor in Southern development, Southern trans- 
.portation and trade, some postwar Southern leaders, Southern history, scien- 
tific development in the South, Southern economy and politics, local his- 
torians and the development of Southern historical scholarship, and South- 
ern literature and music. The presidential address was delivered by Pro- 
fessor B. B. Kendrick on “The Colonial Status of the South”. The incoming 
president is Dean Albert B. Moore of the University of Alabama. 


The first institution in Brazil for the promotion of research in the social 
sciences on the graduate level was founded last July in Rio de Janeiro. The 
Instituto de Altos Estudos em Ciencias Economicas, Politicas, e Sociais is a 
private, nongovernmental foundation. Many of its staff, including a Gug- 
genheim Fellow, have studied in the United States. The dean, Salviano 
Cruz, is a graduate of Tufts College with graduate training at Harvard and 
the University of Chicago. Professor Leonard D. White is honorary chair- 
man of the department of political science and public administration. The 
institute is making an appeal for books and publications in its field and for 
possible financial support. The chairman of the endowment committee is 
the director of Brazil’s school for social work, Dr. Alice de Toledo Tibiriga. 


Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, announces that it has awarded, 
through its Department of Research and Record, seven fellowships to en- 
courage the writing of studies of special merit in the field of Virginia his- 
tory during the year 1941-42. The fellowships are also designed to promote 
the publication of studies in this field, and the awards are made upon the 
condition that the recipients shall submit the completed product of their 
researches for publication in the Williamsburg Restoration Historical 
Studies. The scope of the series has been defined as the history of Williams- 
burg and the origin, development, and expansion of the civilization of 
which this city was the center. The fellowships for the year 1941-42 have 
been awarded to the seven persons listed below, with the studies upon which 
they are engaged: Willard F. Bliss, Princeton University, “The Extension of 
Tidewater Civilization into the Shenandoah Valley”; Wirt Armistead Cate, 
Nashville, Tennessee, “The Founding and Early Cultural Development of 
Richmond”; Joseph E. Charles, Harvard University, “The Party Origins of 
Jeffersonian Democracy”; Frank H. Colley, Duke University, “The De- 
velopment of the Legal Profession in Colonial Virginia”; Calvin B. Coulter, 
Princeton University, “The Merchants of Colonial Virginia”; Adolph F. 
Meisen, University of North Carolina, “The Early Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
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son”; David M. Potter, Rice Institute, “Governmental Offices of Colonial 
Virginia”. l 
The members of the history and government staff at the Iowa State 
College have prepared a series of eight bulletins on “The Challenge to 
Democracy”. This series is published under the direction of the Iowa State 
College Extension Service and the Iowa State College Experiment Station. 
It includes the following titles with their authors: Democracy on Trial, by 
John A. Vieg; The Citizen and the Power to Govern, by John H. Powell; , 
The Family Farm in the Machine Age, by Louis Bernard Schmidt; The 
Test of Citizenship, by V. Alton Moody; Democracy and Nationalism, by 
Clarence H. Matterson; Toward a New Rural Statesmanship, by Farle D. 
Ross; Toward a Better Public Administration, by H. C. Cook; The Machine 
and Democracy, by Charles H. Norby. Copies of these bulletins may be 
secured by writing to the Bulletin Office, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


The National Film Board of Canada, a governmental agency in Ottawa, 
has prepared and will make available to interested groups in Canada and 
the United States a historical 16 mm. film with sound. Its title is “From 
Jacques Cartier to Confederation or the Founding of Eastern Canada”, A 
second film on Canadian history is in preparation. 


The first issue of the Russian Review was published in November. This 
new journal is concerned “with giving a broad panorama of the Russian 
scene, historical, political, economic, cultural”; it “is not committed to any 
partisan interpretation of Russian history or of the Russian Revolution”. 
William Henry Chamberlin is editor, Michael Karpovich is associate editor, 
and Dimitri von Mohrenschildt is managing editor. The magazine is to be 
published semiannually at 215 West 23rd Street, New York City; the an- 
nual subscription is $2.00, the price of single numbers, $1.00. 


PERSONAL 


Father James Stack, C. S. C., professor of history at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, died on July 2. Father Stack was known among his students as a 
vigorous and conscientious teacher who made a lasting impress both as 
man and teacher upon those who sat under him. 


Judge Charles H. Carey, whose death occurred on August 26, was a 
director of the Oregon Historical Society for many years and was its presi- 
dent from 1927 to 1937. He was the author of History of Oregon (1922) 
and A General History of Oregon prior to 1861 (1935). 


The historical gild, especially those who had seen him on his recent 
visit to America, were shocked to learn of the death of Professor Robert B. 
Mowat, the British historian. Dr. Mowat was killed when an R. A, F. 
Atlantic transport plane, on which he was a passenger, crashed into a hill- 
side on the Scottish west coast on September 2. He would have been fifty- 
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eight years old on September 26. Dr. Mowat had been professor of history at 
the University of Bristol since 1928 and was one of the most popular lec- 
turers in the classroom or on the public platform. He came to the United 
States last November under the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation to lec- 
ture at leading colleges and universities. This was for him a congenial task, 
for he had or made friends on every campus and was always deeply con- 
cerned with forwarding understanding between Great Britain and the 
United States. From 1925 to 1926 he was professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His son, Dr. Charles Mowat, is assistant professor of 
history in the University of California at Los Angeles. Dr. Mowat was born 
in Edinburgh and was educated at George Watson’s School, at Merchiston 
Castle School, at the University of Edinburgh, and at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford University, where he gained first classes in Lit. Hum. and modern his- 
tory. After leaving Oxford he became assistant master at Eton in 1906. A 
year later he became a fellow and tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
a position which he held until 1928. During the War, 1916-18, he was in the 
Naval Intelligence Department. Dr. Mowat was the author of over forty 
books on European and American history and public affairs, among them 
The Great European Treaties of the Nineteenth Century, The Diplomacy 
of Napoleon, Diplomatic Relations of Great Britain and the United States, 
A History of European Diplomacy, The Concert of Europe, The States of 
Europe, The Age of Reason, Diplomacy and Peace, The American Entente, 
Americans in England, and Europe in Crisis. 


William Henry Allison died after a short illness at Center Lovell, Maine, 
on September 9. He was born in Somerville, Massachusetts, on August 17, 
1870. His bachelor’s degree was received from Harvard in 1893, followed 
by the B. D. from Newton Theological Institution, 1896, and the Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago, 1905. Having been ordained to the minis- 
try in the Baptist Church, he served a pastorate in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, 1899-1902. He began his teaching career as acting professor of church 
history in Pacific Theological Seminary in 1904. The next year he became 
professor of history and political science in Franklin (Indiana) College and 
in 1908 professor of history at Bryn Mawr College. In rg10 he went to Col- 
gate University as professor of ecclesiastical history, serving until 1928, when 
he became professor emeritus in the merged Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. For five years he had also been dean of the Colgate Theological 
Seminary. Since 1930 he had been consultant in church history at the Li- 
brary of Congress, and in later years had also advised on the purchase, 
classification, and cataloguing of works in church history, religion, and re- 
lated fields. In addition to being one of the editors of A Guide to Historical 
Literature (1931) he published Baptist Councils in America (1906), In- 
ventory of Unpublished Manuscript Material relating to American Re- 
ligious History (Carnegie Institution, 1911), and numerous articles in the 
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Dictionary of American Biography and other co-operative works and jour- 
nals. Dr. Allison had a genius for friendliness which appeared in his ready 
helpfulness to those who sought his expert counsel, but even more as one of 
five Harvard graduates who for about a half century maintained their sum- 
mer homes on an island at Center Lovell, Maine, near the White Mountains. 
He was an enthusiastic mountain climber and had scaled about eighty peaks 
in this country and abroad, many of them more than once. For many years 
he was a faithful attendant at meetings of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the American Society of Church History, and other gatherings of his- 
torians. 

Charles Downer Hazen, professor emeritus of European history at Co- 
lumbia University, died on September 18 after a long illness, in his seventy- 
third year. A native of Vermont, Professor Hazen was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1889 and pursued his studies at Johns Hopkins, 
- Göttingen, Berlin, and Paris. He received his doctorate from Johns Hopkins 
in 1893, a short form of his thesis, “The French Revolution as seen by the 
Americans of the Eighteenth Century”, being published in the Annual Re- 
port of the American Historical Association for 1895. Two years later the 
full work, Contemporary American Opinion of the French Revolution, 
appeared as a Johns Hopkins study. Appointed to teach history at Smith 
College the year following his doctorate, Professor Hazen began the prep- 
aration of his well-known textbook, Europe since 1815, published in 1910. 
He rose to the headship of his department, lectured at Columbia and at 
Johns Hopkins, and became a regular member of the Columbia history de- 
partment in 1916, From that time until his retirement in 1937 he gave the 
graduate courses dealing with the French Revolution and Napoleon. His lis- ` 
teners remember the ‘clarity, fairness, and wisdom that characterized Pro- 
fessor Hazen’s treatment not only of the troubled period that was his field 
but of the many contradictory theories concerning it. Members of his semi- 
nar look back with grateful feelings to the gentle yet uncompromising 
thoroughness with which he criticized the papers on the circumscribed 
topics that he assigned for practice preparatory to fresh research. Whether 
it was Talleyrand’s mission to England or Condorcet’s financial views, Pro- 
fessor Hazen had the details at his fingertips and could, without notes, catch 
up the hasty or inaccurate worker on matters as slight as the publication 
date of a secondary source or as mechanical as the sum total of a budgetary 
item. He called, moreover, for the same precision and elegance that distin- 
guished his own prose and stressed the illustrative rather than substantiative 
use of quotation—an art which gave his textbooks no less than his final 
volumes on the French Revolution (1932) their special vividness and charm. 
In 1920, at the invitation of the French government, Professor Hazen lec- 
tured at the newly reorganized University of Strasbourg and was decorated, 
two years later, as chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Among his numerous . 
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publications, special mention must be made of the valuable edition of Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer’s Letters, which he completed in 1926. 


The death of James Westfall Thompson on September 30 took from the 
historical profession an American pioneer in medieval studies and one of its 
most colorful, influential, and admired members, He was proud to trace his 
academic lineage back from Von Holst in the department of history of the 
new University of Chicago to Von Ranke, His doctoral dissertation, written 
under Benjamin Terry on the Development of the French Monarchy under, 
Louis VI, le Gros, 1108-1137, established him at once as an important new 
medievalist, Dr. Thompson was born in Pella, Iowa, on June 3, 1869. After 
graduation from Rutgers in 1892 his whole academic career from 1893 until 
1932 was spent at the University of Chicago, beginning as an assistant in 
history and ending as professor of medieval history. From 1932 until his 
retirement in 1939 he was Sidney Hellman Ehrmann Professor of Euro- 
pean History at the University of California in Berkeley. Here in congenial 
surroundings he found the opportunity to prolong both his research and his 
contacts with students, things that were dear to him as life itself, were in- 
deed his whole life. Professor Thompson’s bibliography is an impressive and 
significant list. His closest friends and admirers might regret that he did 
not pay more attention to accuracy in details and to the evenness of his writ- 
ten style, but against these lapses may be set the solidity and volume of the 
material which he brought to the English-reading student, His series of 
articles on various aspects of medieval German history which were collected 
under the title of Feudal Germany have remained until very recently the 
only important material of their kind in the English language. Professor 
Thompson always felt that this was his best work. His two volumes on the 
Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages are inclusive compilations 
of valuable and attractive material. They show his tremendous industry, his 
insight, and his humanity. His participation in the writing and publication 
of the Mediaeval Library made available much material difficult of access. 
What promises to be a monumental work on the History of Historical 
Writing was finished before his death, and it is not difficult to imagine how 
much it will help both students and professors concerned with historiogra- 
phy. This enumeration omits a great many titles that appeared over his 
name. A complete bibliography would show how learned Professor Thomp- 
son was in other than the medieval fields. Yet to many his memory will be 
cherished primarily for his gifts as a teacher and for his loyalty as master 
` and friend. The dramatic quality of his lectures, even to graduate students 
in his course on historiography, and his continuous enthusiasm for the 
Middle Ages never failed to kindle anew the minds and imaginations of 
his students even after years of association with him. When once one pene- 
trated the protective brusqueness of his manner and sought him in the quiet 
of his study, one found him the warm, kindly, and considerate human 
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being who, if urged, might talk of his own poetry. He was proud of all his 
students and loyally and persistently sought to place them in the work for 
which he had trained them, Those who knew him intimately appreciated 
that his pursuit of learning was enlightened by a liberal and humanitarian 
attitude toward the world about him. Students and friends alike paid trib- 
ute to him in the Medieval and Historiographical Essays in Honor of James 
Westfall Thompson. These labors and these qualities, together with his 
share in the foundation of the Mediaeval Academy of America, brought 
him finally the presidency of the American Historical Association, He 
looked forward to the Chicago sessions, with an opportunity to meet former 
colleagues and students, as a cherished climax to his career. Many of those 
who missed him there felt that a friend, a beloved teacher, and a distin- 
guished fellow worker had departed. 


Miss Esther Uhl McNitt, chief of the Division of Indiana History, State 
Library, Indianapolis, died in Logansport, Indiana, on October 1 after a 
long illness. She was a graduate of Vassar College and of the New York 
State Library School, now the Library School of Columbia University. She 
had been on the staff of the Division of Indiana History since 1913 and 
chief of the division since 1923. 


Professor George H. Ryden, head of the department of history in the 
University of Delaware and state archivist, died on October 12 at the age of 
fifty-seven. Dr. Ryden’was born in Kansas and was graduated from Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, Illinois. He received his doctor’s degree from 
Yale University, where he held the Currier Fellowship. He served in the 
World War in educational work on the Italian front and was decorated for 
his services by the Italian government. His later work with the Red Cross 
among Russian refugees was recognized by further decorations, and in 1938 
he was given the North Star of Sweden. After a year at Oxford University 
(1921-22) he returned to teach one year at Dartmouth. Since 1923 he had 
held a professorship in the University of Delaware. Dr. Ryden was the author 
of The Foreign Policy of the United States in Relation to Samoa and Dela- 
ware, the First State in the Union. He also edited Letters to and from 
Caesar Rodney. 


The death of Dean Emeritus Shailer Mathews on October 23 closed a 
half century of activity as teacher, administrator, and’ writer. Long iden- 
tified with the Divinity School of the University of Chicago and with the 
religious work department of Chautauqua Institution, he was best known 
to historians for his brief and widely used volume on the French Revolution, 

published first in 1g01 and revised and reprinted many times since. 


The many younger historical scholars whose researches have been for- 
warded by awards of fellowships from the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
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morial Foundation will learn with regret of the death on November 2 of 
Senator Simon Guggenheim, the industrialist and philanthropist whose 
gift made possible their year of freedom to work on the project of their own 
choice. 


Senator Gaetano Mosca, well known for his work as a political scientist 
and historian of political theory, died in Rome on November 9g at the age 
of eighty-three. An upholder of representative government, he is yet credited 
with being the first to formulate the theory of the ruling class. 


Professor Charles E. Chapman of the University of California died on 
November 18. A more extended notice will appear in the April issue. 


Dr. Halvdan Koht, the distinguished Norwegian historian, has taken up 
his residence in Washington after resigning as- minister of foreign affairs in 
November, 1940. Dr. Koht has resumed his historical studies, broken only 
by lecture engagements at universities. His notes, papers, and house in Oslo 
were seized by the Nazis, and his books are barred in Norway. 


The following specialists in various fields of history are on leave from 
their institutions for service to the government in Washington: Eugene N. 
Anderson, American University; Elizabeth H. Armstrong; Sinclair W. 
Armstrong, Brown Uhiversity; James P. Baxter, 3rd, Williams College; 
James F. Clarke, College of Idaho; Theodore Cohen; Marshall Dill, jr.; 
Walter L. Dorn, Ohio State University; Donald M. Dozer, University of 
Maryland; Charles B. Fahs, Pomona College and Claremont Colleges; John 
K. Fairbank, Harvard University; Oscar J. Falnes, New York University; 
John S. Fox; Richard N. Frye; Harold W. Glidden; James F. Green, For- 
eign Policy Association; Dorothy P. Jackson; Milan W. Jerabek; Sherman 
Kent, Yale University; William Koren, jr., Princeton University; William 
L. Langer, Harvard University; Phyllis Leroy; Arthur J. Marder; Donald 
C. McKay, Harvard University; Gaudens Megaro, Queens College; Henry 
C. Meyer, Hartford Junior College; Martin R. Norins; Reginald Parker; 
David H. Pinkney; Laud R. Pitt; Conyers Read, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles F. Remer, University of Michigan; Geroid T. Robinson, Co- 
lumbia University; Carl E. Schorske; Richard P. Stebbins, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study; Lewis V. Thomas, University of Chicago; Daniel Thorner; 
Wayne Vucinich; Harold R. Weinstein, Brooklyn College; Thomas P. 
Whitney, Bennett Junior College; Rudolph A. Winnacker, University of 
Nebraska; Edwin M. Wright, Brooklyn College; Walter L. Wright, jr., 
Roberts College. 


Dr. Harold C. Vedeler of the University of Idaho is visiting professor 
` of European history at the University of Nebraska. He is taking the place 
of Professor Rudolph A, Winnacker, who is among the historians in gov- 
ernment service at Washington. 
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Announcement is made of the following promotions: Beloit College, 
L. T. Merrill to be associate professor; University of California (Berkeley), 
Robert J. Kerner to be Sather Professor of History; Howard College, Wal- 
lace M. True to be assistant professor; Lawrence College, William Bark to 
be associate professor; North Carolina State College, David A. Lockmiller 
to be professor and L. W. Barnhardt to be associate professor. 
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ECHOES FROM CHICAGO 


T? fifty-sixth annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion was held in Chicago at the Stevens Hotel on December 29, 30, 
and 31, The registration numbered 865, a considerable drop from the 
record of 1,116 of 1940 and 152 beneath the figure of the last Chicago 
meeting in 1938. For this decline the natienal emergency was, no doubt, 
largely responsible. Certainly the preoccupation of the convening mem- 
bers with the war was apparent wherever they gathered. : 

There were 54 scheduled sessions, luncheon conferences, and dinners, 
including the customary business’ meeting and the joint sessions and 
separate gatherings of the thirteen affiliated societies which met concur- 
rently. One hundred one formal papers were read, and, excluding chair- 
men, there were 172 listed participants. At the annual dinner of the 
Association tribute was paid to its late President, James Westfall Thomp- 
son, and his paper, “The Age of Mabillon and Montfaucon”, was read 
by Lynn White. 

The program, as arranged by Curtis P. Nettels and nearly thirty co- 
adjutors, was not built around a single theme or plan, but certain broad 
features may be noted. Many of the sessions dealt with the position of 
the United States in world affairs and the impact of the world crisis 
upon the study of history. Especially noteworthy was the attention de- 
voted to Pan-American questions, with Canada and Hispanic America 
providing a sizable group of active participants. The diversified range 
of historical inquiry in this country was amply demonstrated, and few 
specialists can have left the meeting without some stimulation in their 
chosen fields. The exigencies of war accounted for a few alterations in 
the program; some experts could not leave their country’s camps or 
ships or desks. 

This article is based principally on abstracts of the papers read and 
on accounts of co-operative reporters who attended the sessions. Atten- 
tion will first be directed to the papers which dealt with America’s role 
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in war and at peace; after which those concerned with certain world- 
wide modern developments and concepts, the history of science and of 
ideas, questions predominantly regional, Pan-American problems, and 
the study, teaching, writing, and popularization of history, will be re- 
viewed. l 


The session devoted to the entry of the United States into war in 
1917 was one of the timeliest. In a provocative paper, “The Issue of 
Neutral Rights in Retrospect”, Thomas A. Bailey contended that in 
1917 President Wilson regarded neutrality as a moral issue and that the 
United States entered the war not because of the submarine, but because 
of what Wilson said he would do if Germany used the submarine in an 
unrestricted manner. Had the President regarded the question as a po- 
litical rather than a moral issue, he might have succeeded in keeping 
us out of war, and in that case a stalemate peace might conceivably have 
resulted. With this thesis John D. Hicks took sharp issue, maintaining 
that Mr. Bailey’s approach was too narrow and legalistic. Mr. Hicks 
suggested that we fought less for our neutral rights than to prevent the 
control of the Atlantic from falling into the hands of an unfriendly sea 
power. Had we not entered the war, Germany would have won, and the 
resultant peace would have been far from generous. Subsequent com- 
ment from the floor tended to support the views of Mr. Hicks. Walter 
Millis, in his “Remarks on the Entry of the United States into the First 
World War”, was principally concerned with various interpretations as 
to how we became involved in that conflict: from these interpretations 
the neutrality policy of 1935-37 was framed. Admitting that the policy 
was confused, Mr. Millis felt that it was not without beneficial results: 
it averted most of the “incidents”, with their emotional repercussions in 
popular opinion; it prevented the creation of a great private economic 
interest in the war; it enabled us to prepare and thus to enter the battle- 
ground better fitted for the struggle than in 1917. 

At a joint session with the Economic History Association Chester 
W. Wright’s “American Economic Preparations for War, 1914-1917 
and 1939-1941” was substituted for Horst Mendershausen’s paper. Mr. 
' Wright compared the preparations of these two periods for the purpose 
of estimating what the United States had learned from history concern- 
ing the economic problem of preparedness. Considering surveys, cen- 
tralized organization, augmentation of the armed forces, production of 
equipment, and labor policy, he concluded that something had been 
learned from the past in obtaining matériel and services necessary for 
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combat; and that some improvement had been made in meeting the 
essential needs of the civilian population by accumulating stocks of im- 
ported raw materials and in other ways. With respect to war finance, 
after reviewing the tax program, efforts to divert savings to the govern- 
ment, and methods used to control prices, Mr. Wrigbt maintained that 
here, as in labor policy, there had been some failures to apply the lessons 
of 1914-18 and previous wars. At the same session Buford Brandis’s 
paper, “Wartime Controls in England”, presented a summary estimate 
of the efficacy of British production and price controls. He concluded 
that whereas the control devices have so far prevented a runaway infla- 
tion, they leave much. to be desired with respect to the rate of mobiliza- 
tion of industry for war. 

At the luncheon of the Agricultural History Society two papers de- 
veloped the theme of Food and World War I. Maxcy Dickson described 
the Educational Division of the Food Administration and appraised the 
value of its work. He particularly emphasized the effect of the Food 
Administration’s program on the American diet and its role in deter- 
mining the outcome of World War I. In the second paper Almon R. 
Wright stressed the dependence of the Allies in 1917-18 upon food sup- 
plies from overseas, which were purchased and controlled chiefly by the 
British. He discussed the methods of the British and noted that they 
incurred a greater indebtedness in buying food than in purchasing 
munitions. 

Sea Power in the Twentieth Century was the theme of the joint ses- 
sion with the American Military Institute. In “The Jeune Ecole after 
Fashoda: French Theories of Naval War with England” Theodore 
Ropp showed how French unpreparedness in the Fashoda crisis forced 
a compromise between the partisans of the battleship and the cruiser 
and torpedo boat schools, and how, confronted with the same difficult 
problem of meeting the superior sea power of Britain, modern German 
naval thought has gone through the same evolution. Arthur J. Marder, 
in “Admiral Sir John Fisher: A Reappraisal”, described the condition 
of the Royal Navy at the turn of the century and the awakening that 
came with the emergence of the kaiser’s fleet, and he discussed the sub- 
sequent reforms of Fisher, “the greatest of British naval administrators 
since St. Vincent”, and his colleagues. In “American Naval Policy since 
Mahan” Allan Westcott, defining naval policy as the attitude and action 
of the government regarding the strength required for defense at sea, 
stressed the need, in shaping naval policy and military policy in general, 
for an expert planning body or staff, unhampered by tradition or pro- 
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fessional bias, extending its scope to include the full utilization of na- 
tional:resources, man power, science, and production facilities. Support- 
ing the decisions of such a body there is need for extended historical, 
economic, and strategic study of war, and—in a democracy—for wide 
dissemination of the knowledge thus acquired. 

At the luncheon conference on Far Eastern History and Affairs a 
delineation of American Far Eastern policy was provided by Stanley 
Hornbeck in “The United States and the Far East: Certain Fundamen- 
tals of Policy”. Mr. Hornbeck began by pointing out that the operations 
which support American policy may differ in different areas but that 
the policy itself remains a single, unified, and continuous body of doc- 
trine aimed at the carrying out of certain fundamental principles—espe- 
cially the principles of respect for national independence, of equality of 
opportunity in terms of fair treatment, and of orderly procedure in inter- 
national relations. In no part of the world has the continuity of Ameri- 
can foreign policy been more apparent than in the Far East. For ex- 
ample, the Open’ Door notes of John Hay expressed the principle of 
equality of opportunity which had been advanced by American repre- 
sentatives in Asia as early as 1842; and the idea of noninterference in 
the internal affairs of other sovereign states, implicit in the Monroe 
‘Doctrine, played its part in the growth of the concept of the territorial 
integrity of China, which in turn lay behind the nonrecognition doc- 
trine. At another session an interesting approach to American relations 
with the Far East was provided by John K. Fairbank’s “Chinese Ideas 
of the Western Barbarians, about 1850”. Developing the theme of the 
intellectual inadaptability of the Chiriese scholar-official class as a factor 
in the decline of the Chinese Empire, Mr. Fairbank noted that in the 
_ middle of the nineteenth century these officials made serious attempts 
to understand and interpret the West. Discussing this paper, Earl Swisher 
gave some examples of Sino-American attempts to reach a mutual un- 
derstanding during the nineteenth century; while Woodbridge Bing- 
ham blamed the decline of the Manchus after 1795 for China’s unsym- 
pathetic attitude toward the West in the following century. 

One of the most timely of all the sessions was that devoted to the 
Third Reich, a general session held on the evening of December 29. In 
the absence of Major George Fielding Eliot, who was to have spoken 
on “Modern German Military Policy, Tactics, and Strategy”, Carroll 
Binder read a paper on “America and the Global War”. He blamed a 
misguided and lethargic public for delaying the building of naval and 
military forces adequate for the United States to meet Japan and Ger- 
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many at the same time and for preventing an agreement with the Soviet 
Union for joint action against Japanese aggression. He charged isola- 
tionists, “debunking” historians, and cynics with preparing the Ameri- 
can youth in the worst possible way for coping with the present crisis. 
Emphasizing the global nature of the war, he warned that Germany 
has been and is the chief enemy. The Allies must accept no peace with 
her that will permit her to resume in the future the effort to impose her 
will on the world. Speaking at the same session on “Modern German 
Propaganda Methods”, Clifton Utley advanced four reasons for the con- 
spicuous success of Nazi methods. They are: the recognition by the 
Nazis that propaganda forms a co-ordinate and organic part of total 
war; their long-range planning toward one definite objective, world 
conquest; a dynamic flexibility in the use of propaganda, permitting the 
Nazis to manipulate this instrument of warfare with complete disregard 
of moral scruples; and the mobilization of all the resources of the state 
in the manufacture and dissemination of propaganda. 

Most of the papers discussed above echoed clearly the sentiment that 
we must not only win the war: we must win the peace. One session was 
devoted to Peacemaking in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries; 
two papers were read, Hajo Holborn’s “The Historical Background of 
the Paris Peace Conference of 1919” and Paul Birdsall’s “America’s 
Stake in a World Settlement, Past and Present”. Mr. Holborn pointed 
out that the balance of power, undermined late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the impact of large-scale industrialization, was apparently re- 
stored on the battlefields in 1914; but Germany managed to break the 
deadlock and in 1917 was on the verge of securing world-wide predomi- 
nance. At this juncture the United States intervened, promising to sub- 
stitute the rule of law for the old diplomacy; but the various nations 
proved unwilling to assume international responsibilities or to accept 
international control. Moreover, the Peace Conference failed to create 
` a universal “community of power” and refused to face the fact that total 
war is accompanied by profound social changes. The conviction of the 
statesmen of rọrọ that a diplomatic peace would terminate a struggle 
which had assumed the proportions of a world revolution is partly to 
blame for the shortcomings and eventual collapse of the postwar settle- 
ment. Mr. Birdsall emphasized the essential similarity in the circum- 
stances which twice within a quarter century brought the United States 
into a world-wide conflict. The failure to understand why we entered 
the First World War gave rise to the fallacy which underlay the neu- 
trality acts of the 1930’s. The moral of 1917, as of 1941, was that the 
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United States could not remain outside a major conflict. The sole alter- 
native is to create and maintain an international machinery for the pres- 
ervation of peace, and it is imperative for the United States to participate 
in such an undertaking. 

American performance in the art of peacemaking was highly rated 
at the session on the Near East. Describing the King-Crane Commis- 

sion, Harry N. Howard declared that in this American attempt to find 

an equitable peace for the Near East the United States had made a use- 
ful and necessary contribution to the technique of peacemaking. Albert 
H. Lybyer added that, since the instructions to the commission were 
for a genuine settlement and not a compromise scheme, its work was a 
challenge to the whole tradition of European diplomacy. At the joint 
session with the American Society of Church History the papal peace 
efforts since 1914 were described by C. C. Eckhardt, who declared that, 
although the papacy has no fundamental interest in any specific political 
ideology, it is insistent that war, whether waged by democracies or 
totalitarian states, undermines and corrodes moral and spiritual life. 

The discussions which followed these papers stressed the need for a 
less nationalistic and more international approach to the problem of 
world settlement and for an intelligent grasp of the economic questions 
involved as well as the political and territorial issues. An obvious need 
exists for a well-informed and sympathetic public and for historical in- 
terpretation of a high order. In the words of Bernadotte Schmitt, if for 
years Americans had an erroneous conception of the settlement of 1919, 
the fault lies with ‘the historians, who failed during the 1920's and 1930's 
to provide their compatriots with an objective and scientific account of 
the Paris Conference. Nor should we repeat the mistakes of the men of 
1919, who, as Charles K. Webster declared, contented themselves with 
a blueprint: only by the sustained effort of international co-operation 
can peace be on earth, and in this effort the United States must take a 
leading and unflagging part. 


There are a few subjects of such general and perennial interest that 
a program would scarcely be complete without them. One of these is 
imperialism. Many aspects of this subject were discussed at Chicago. 
At a session devoted to Europe’s Early Outlook upon America, Samuel 
Eliot Morison and Wesley Frank Craven shed light on early Spanish 
and English colonial policy. Mr. Morison pursued further his consider- 
ation of the role of Columbus. He emphasized the adaptability of this 
navigator, who, faced with unprecedented situations in the West Indies, 
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initiated the main features of later Spanish American land and native 
policies. Attention was drawn to the primacy of trade-in-gold in the | 
original planning. In “The English Approach to the Problems of Amer- 
ican Settlement” Mr. Craven examined principally the Elizabethan proj- 
ects for colonization and concluded that the English plans were based 
on careful study of the colonizing experiences of other states and en- 
visioned from the outset balanced settlements rather than exploitive 
gold-and-trading-post operations. The discussion by Robert L. Reynolds 
sought to emphasize the parallels between the colonizing ventures of 
Italians, especially Genoese, from 1000 to 1500, and those of the Atlantic 
nations after Columbus and stressed the historical continuity of prob- 
lems and operations. 

Two papers dwelt on the part which English clergymen have played 
in British imperial development. In “The Jacobean Clergy and British 
Imperialism” Louis B. Wright noted that Anglicans and Puritans were 
equally insistent that Englishmen must claim their share of the New 
` World; he found a particularly striking example of the activity of the 
clergy in behalf of colonial expansion in the use made of them by 
the Virginia Company of London to promote that enterprise. These 
preachers were not the craven tools of financial or governmental inter- 
ests; almost invariably they were anti-Catholic zealots whose religious 
fervor was mingled with a patriotic desire to see an improvement in 
England’s economic and political position. Their treatises exerted an 
incalculable effect in popularizing the notion of imperial destiny. In 
the discussion Goldwin Smith suggested that it was hard to reconcile 
the attitude of these clergymen with such prevailing doctrines as the 
approaching dissolution of the world, so easily found in the pages of 
Browne and Donne. In “The Church of England and Some Aspects of 
Imperialism” Donald O. Wagner chose to evaluate the Anglican con- 
nection with the full-blown imperialism of Victorian days. He revealed 
that the church, especially in its missionary branch, sometimes opposed 
and sometimes encouraged the spread of British political and commer- 
cial influence among “backward” races. As late as 1880 Bishop Colenso 
of Natal defended the South African tribes against what he deemed the 
unwarranted aggressions of the British government; on the other hand, 
a description of missionary enterprise in Uganda in the 1890's affords 
an arresting example of the contributions of Anglicanism to British 
_ imperialism. 

The existence of nationalism within an imperial framework was ap- 
praised in the papers of Reginald G. Trotter, W. Ross Livingston, and 
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Reginald I. Lovell, who discussed the nationalization of Canada, Aus- 
_ tralia, and the Union of South Africa, Of all the nations in this hemi- 
sphere, Mr. Trotter declared, Canada is the least exclusively American. 
He attributed this to prolonged economic dependence on the mother 
country, competition with the United States, and the imperial connec- 
tion in all its phases; and he maintained that a community of economic 
interest among the several regions of modern Canada has strengthened 
Canadian nationalism, as has the desire—common to the French-speak- 
ing as well as the English-speaking elements—to preserve a cultural 
identity distinct from that of her southern neighbor. Mr. Livingston 
vigorously stressed the uniqueness of Australia as a British dominion. 
Noting that Australia achieved nationhood with extreme rapidity, he 
pointed out that her nationalism was conditioned in part by the remote- 
ness and the vastness of her largely unpeopled continent, located not 
far from the most densely populated regions of Asia; by Australia’s 
overwhelmingly British population; and by the democracy of a New 
World frontier society. Both speakers minimized divisive influences 
within these dominions and noted the satisfaction with the imperial 
connection. Mr. Lovell, however, felt that Afrikander bitterness toward 
the English will keep South Africa for some time from attaining full 
nationality. He stressed the differences between the British and the 
Boers, the native problem, and the issues raised by the presence of Asi- 
atic helots. Fascist tendencies have crept into the life of the country, 
though the pro-fascist forces are divided. In the discussion Kenneth 
Björk suggested that the British Commonwealth of Nations may be 
the key to the solution of the major problem of reconciling nationalism ` 
with active international co-operation. Robert M. Saunders disagreed 
with some of Mr. Trotter’s conclusions, insisting that the French Ca- 
nadian element constituted a real obstacle to national unity and that 
the ties with the United States are stronger and the competitive forces 
less than he had suggested. He characterized Canadian nationalism as 
largely negative—not American and not British—and added that Can- 
ada’s future lies not in absolute national sovereignty but in leadership 
in a co-operative world. 

Trends in Modern Imperialism were investigated at a session at 
which Hans Kohn and Robert Gale Woolbert presented papers. In 
“Changing Concepts of Empire” Mr. Kohn pointed out that in the 
course of centuries the main motivating force behind imperialism has 
been the idea of ordering human society through unified dominion 
and common civilization. Not until the discovery of vast lands outside 
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Europe did the traditional concept of universal empire give way to a 
new concept of “parochial” empires, knowing themselves definitely as 
only parts of the whole: therewith appeared the new phenomenon of 
conflicting imperialisms. England was the prototype of this new im- 
perialism; in Germany and in Russia, however, the idea of world em- 
pire continued. Today National Socialism represents a return to the 
earlier concept of empire, now realizable in the modern world for the 
first time as a result of technical progress. Like this concept, National 
Socialism denies the world of nations, not, however, in the sense of a 
fusion of all nations under a common law but in reserving the right 
to nationalism to the master race alone, while other nations are assigned 
to graded spheres of peculiar laws and circumscribed national self-ex- 
pression. Mr. Woolbert, in “Colonialism: New Style”, agreed with Mr. 
Kohn that National Socialist imperialism broke with the Christian and 
humanitarian bases of empire. Assuming that the anti-Axis forces would 
win the war, Mr. Woolbert stressed their moral obligation to open the 
world’s raw material resources for the benefit of all and to endow colo- 
nial peoples with a political and economic environment in which they 
might learn the processes of self-government. He suggested that colonial 
areas be put under an international administration; if technical difficul- 
ties make this inadvisable, a world supervisory organization, with posi- 
tive powers to insure that certain minimum standards of government, 
economic development, and social welfare are carried out, ought to be 
established. In his discussion Troyer S. Anderson drew a parallel be- 
tween the acquisition of colonies out of fear of being deprived of access 
‘to colonial resources—before 1914—and the National Socialist insistence 
on Germany’s right to Lebensraum today. 

Of interest alike to students of imperial policy, economic theory, and 
colonial America was the session on the American Revolution. A large 
audience heard Lawrence A. Harper’s “English Mercantilism and the 
American Revolution” and Winfred T. Root’s “The American Revo- 
lution Reconsidered”. According to Mr. Harper, “the American Revo- 
lution was not caused by inexorable economic pressures resulting from 
British mercantilism; the responsibility rests primarily upon defective 
methods of enforcing British policies”. Those policies—with respect to 
land, currency, and bounties—were reasonable and even liberal; but at 
a time when the colonists were suffering from postwar deflation and 
were no longer dependent on the British for protection against the 
French, the British government attempted to bring about political and 
economic reforms too hastily. Mr. Root found the role of Great Britain 
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less benevolent. The British government, he said, measured the colonies 
by the yardstick of mercantilism, seeking ever to fit them, as dependent 
members, into its concept of a self-sufficient empire. But the American 
environment, the character of the colonial immigrants, and the admin- 
istrative negligence of the crown contributed to the development of 
economic interests and habits of self-government that were frequently 
contrary to the dependent role the colonies were supposed to play in 
the mercantilist scheme of things. Mr. Root's emphasis upon economic 
causation was not favored by Oliver M. Dickerson or Lawrence Henry 
Gipson, who discussed the papers. Vigorously asserting that the Ameri- 
cans did not oppose the commercial system under which they lived but 
actually desired its preservation because of numerous benefits, Mr. Dick- 
erson pointed out that the revenue measures enacted after 1763 were 
more injurious to British than to American interests. Although limited 
time precluded extemporaneous discussion, it is quite apparent that his- 
torians of our colonial era have not yet reached an agreement on the 
relative importance of economic policy in causing the Revolution. 

The joint session with the Business Historical Society featured an- 
other subject of general interest, Capitalism. In his paper, “Capitalism: 
Concepts and History”, N. S. B. Gras distinguished five different con- 
cepts: the technological, ethical, individual ownership, system of capital 
predominance, and capitalist-administrator. The last-named one was de- 
clared to be the most fundamental and the most useful for present-day 
argumentation; in essence, it places emphasis upon administration, so 
persistently neglected by classical economists. Mr. Gras traced the suc- 
cessive types of capitalism, from the earliest petty capitalism through the 
longest-lived mercantile capitalism and the best-known industrial capi- 
talism to the shortest-lived financial capitalism, which is now, in turn, 
being challenged by national capitalism—in America, the New Deal. 
He concluded by pointing out that his approach is not an economic 
interpretation of history but one which stresses business administration 
as the primary factor in economic growth. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Raymond de Roover said that Mr. Gras’s concepts were of great 
aid in correctly interpreting medieval economic history. He cautioned 
against overlooking the importance of the putting-out system. Henrietta 
Larson noted that the emphasis upon administration introduced the 
individual into economic and business history and made possible a more 
realistic description of the operation of the capitalistic system. D. G. 
Creighton, while admitting that, in economic development, administra- 
tion was an important factor, was afraid that its importance might be 
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overemphasized to the detriment of other factors—economic, cultural, 
social, and political. The session was followed by a luncheon conference 
at which the discussion was continued and centered mostly around the 
social services provided by business enterprise. 

The Industrial Revolution, another inexhaustible theme, was treated 
in John U. Nef’s “War in Relation to the Early Industrial Revolution” 
and Arthur L. Dunham’s “Aspects of the Industrial Revolution in 
France”. Mr. Nef compared western Continental Europe, where there 
was almost continuous war, and England, where peace reigned virtu- 
ally unchallenged, between 1540 and 1640. Noting that the destructive 
side of war has been stressed at the expense of its constructive aspects, 
he revealed that in western Europe demands for weapons and ships led 
to the concentration of enterprises in large workshops and increased the 
demand for the products of mining and metallurgy, enterprises often 
requiring considerable capital. Other industries, however, such as salt- 
making, were seriously restricted in time of war; and, in general, state 
rather than private capitalism benefited. In peaceful England the do- 
mestic market could be cultivated on a large scale, and we find, for 
exumple, that the output of iron increased rapidly in England while 
nearly at a standstill on the Continent. In conclusion Mr. Nef empha- 
sized that while war and peace undoubtedly affected the progress of 
heavy industry, a great variety of other factors must be taken into con- 
sideration to explain the rapid industrial advance of England as com- 
pared with the Continental states. In the case of France some explana- 
tory factors were submitted by Mr. Dunham. He dwelt on geographical 
conditions, such as harbors and inland waterways, and noted that the 
relatively large supply of wood and of water power decreased the pres- 
sure for the rapid adoption of coal and steam. The large and increasing 
number of small holdings of land gave vitality to the putting-out system, 
while the need of defending political frontiers went far to explain the 
power of the bureaucracy and the rarity of individual initiative and vol- 
untary co-operation. In the discussion Thomas C. Mendenhall suggested 
that we learn more about war itself, while Frederick L. Nussbaum and 
N. S. B. Gras agreed that the marketing side of industry needs study in 
connection with the problem of the influence of war. 

The session on the Relation of American History and European His- 
tory took the concept of “Western” civilization as its theme. Eric Gold- 
man read a paper in which he noted that Western civilization has since 
1700 been distinguished by accelerated change and world-wide expan- 
sion. Technological, political, and intellectual innovations, spreading 
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from a European center, have directly or indirectly made themselves 
felt throughout the world, ‘until today major adjustments to them on 
every continent appear to be making the whole world an area of com- 
mon destiny. The history of Western civilization is centered on the 
spread and impact of these innovations within Europe and overseas. 
Such a view inevitably emphasizes economic connections. Dexter Per- 
kins, Carl Wittke, Preston Slosson, and Howard Mumford Jones par- 
ticipated in the formal discussion, which drew attention to the influence 
of the New World on the Old, the importance of the migration of peo- 
ples, and the difficulty of fitting noneconomic innovations into the pat- 
tern presented. 


The growing interest in intellectual history was recognized by the 
scheduling of several papers dealing with the history of science and of 
ideas. The general purpose of the session on the Age of the Renaissance 
was, according to Dana B. Durand, to balance the elements of tradition 
and innovation in quattrocento intellectual and political history, with 
a view to testing the validity of the opinion, commonly held since Burck- 
hardt, that the period marks a radical break with the Middle Ages and 
institutes the era of modern Europe. In “‘Il Primato dell’ Italia’ in the 
Field of Science” Mr. Durand examined the “primacy” claimed for Italy 
in the fields of scientific methodology, cosmology, mathematics, and 
physics and concluded that extreme claims of Italian originality, made 
under the influence of nationalist enthusiasm, must be qualified. At 
the same time the deprecatory interpretations of quattrocento science 
penned by Pierre Duhem and Lynn Thorndike also warrant a critical 
scrutiny. Discussing this paper, Hans Baron reminded his audience that, 
despite its paucity in science, the fifteenth century produced a human- 
ism and an educational system that promoted the study of the natural 
sciences in the next century; while Elio Gianturco contended that prac- 
tical or applied science, such as commercial and engineering mathe- 
matics, was considerably more original than is usually believed. In “The 
Origins of Modern Balance of Power Politics” Ernest W. Nelson as- 
serted that, in modern history, the balance of power system is first seen 
in complete operation in fifteenth century Italy. For half a century be- 
fore the League of Venice in 1495 the relations of Venice, Milan, Flor- 
ence, Naples, and the States of the Church may be viewed as a micro- 
cosmic display of the features that were to dominate centuries of Euro- 
pean diplomatic relations. G. P. Cuttino would not concede that this 
technique was an Italian innovation; the same policy, he said, was fol- 
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lowed as early as the thirteenth century by Henry HI and Edward I 
of England. 

One of the papers read at the session on English Life and Thought, 
about 1600, was Raymond P. Stearns’s “The Scientific Spirit in Early 
Modern Times”. Mr. Stearns noted that, while in modern Europe at 
large the emergence of the scientific spirit is usually placed in 1543, in 
England it is commonly assigned to the early seventeenth century. 
Recent works demonstrate the inadequacy of this notion; there was a 
long list of scientific workers in England between 1540 and 1600 and a 
scientific tradition dating from the time of Roger Bacon. Mr. Stearns 
classified the circumstances which fostered the emergence of the scien- 
tific spirit at this time under three heads: the nature of the philosophical 
outlook, the influence of the rising middle class, and the effects of geo- 
graphical discovery and of industrial and commercial expansion. He 
concludéd that the works of Gilbert, Harvey, and Francis Bacon “are 
illustrative of the maturity of the English scientific spirit, not of its 
inception in the English nation”. 

Two papers were devoted to the Enlightenment. Arthur M. Wilson, 
in “The Philosophes—Philosophers More Than They Seem”, pointed 
out that because the eighteenth century philosophers used the terms 
“science” and “philosophy” interchangeably, emphasized the common- 
sense and practical aspects of their thought, prided themselves on a 
polished literary style, and had an aversion for philosophical systems, 
they have seemed to posterity less philosophical than they really were. 
Actually, they canvassed once again the standard metaphysical prob- 
lems and tried hard to interpret nature rightly. In consequence, their 
speculation was not merely rationalistic; as the century advanced their 
thought turned more and more to the organic, the functional, and the 
dynamic, and in their analysis of human nature and social institutions 
they came to attribute ever larger importance to emotional and irra- 
tional factors. The eighteenth century was thus no mere philosophical 
cul de sac but a link in the secular chain of philosophical speculation. 
Penfield Roberts evaluated the corrosive effect of “enlightened” ideas 
on what Bagehot would have called the “cake of custom” of the Old 
Regime, not only in France but in England. The corporate tradition, 
represented by the manorial system and customary land tenures, was 
the basic element in the Old Regime everywhere. But the familiar ideas 
of the Enlightenment about liberty, equality, and property, which may 
be summed up in the word “individualism”, were bound to dissolve this 
corporate tradition, which other factors, chiefly economic, were also de- 
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stroying. In the discussion Robert R. Palmer raised the question of 
whether some of the canonized ones had not sought at least as earnestly 
to be bright as to be right, and the chairman, Chester V. Easum, asked 
how philosophical a pAslosophe had to be to qualify as a philosopher. 

At the session on Science and Technology, Henry Guerlac showed 
the continuity of scientific work in France during the Revolutionary 
period. In spite of the closing of the Académie des sciences and even 
the execution of Lavoisier, Bailly, and Condorcet, scientific work and 
scientific publication never ceased. The scientists of the period made 
great contributions to industrial, military, and naval progress and were 
responsible for the founding of institutions like the Conservatoire des 
arts and the Ecole polytechnique. In “Positivism and the Technocratic 
Ideal” G. de Santillana continued this discussion down past the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Laying his emphasis chiefly on the social 
ideals of Comte, he showed how this thought combined the scientist’s 
faith in the power of reason to reconstruct society with the belief that 
the good of the group is fully as important as that of the individual. 
Louis Gottschalk,’ in the discussion, showed how the interest in science 
and scientific research had, between 1600 and 1850, gone hand in hand 
with an interest in social and political reform; he regretted the separa- 
tion of the two now. The chairman, Frederick B. Artz, pointed out that 
the values set up by both the eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
social reformers were absolute, not relative, though in the eighteenth 
century the values were justified in relation to an order of “nature” and 
in the early nineteenth century in relation to some scheme or other of 
social evolution. 

Three papers on the history of disease and demography were pre- 
sented at the joint session with the History of Science Society. Esmond 
R. Long took as his subject “Evolution in the Application of Medical 
Science” and drew attention to the fact that there was a steady increase 
in mass, as contrasted with individual, practice in the evolution of the 
application of medical science. In “Changes in the Social Distribution 
of -Disease” Henry E. Sigerist emphasized the tremendous changes in 
the general incidence of illness during the last fifty years. Since there is 
a “solidarity in health matters” that cannot be neglected with impunity, 
the chief point of attack must be where diseases occur most—in the low- 
income groups and the economically backward countries. “The Epi- 
demic Constitution in Historical Perspective” was the subject of Iago 
Galdston’s paper. Noting the contributions to epidemeological thought 
made by Hippocrates, Galen, Sydenham, and nineteenth century re- 
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search, he pointed out that in recent decades important discoveries in 
endocrinology, nutrition, and psychiatry are redirecting attention to the 
Hippocratic concept. 


In the field of ancient history, the Dura Excavations were described 
and evaluated by Michael I. Rostovtzeff, C. Bradford Welles, and Frank 
E. Brown. Mr. Rostovtzeff sketched briefly the history of Dura, point- 
ing out the ways in which the excavations have modified and enlarged 
our knowledge of Roman military affairs and emphasizing their value 
for the student of first and second century religions. Mr. Welles’s paper, 
“The Survivals of Hellenism”, was read in his absence in the armed 
services by Mr. Brown. It dwelt largely on the vitality of the Greek 
tongue in Dura. In Mr. Welles’s opinion Dura remained for the five - 
centuries of its life in many essential respects a Greek city, the inhabit- 
ants of which acted and thought like Greeks. In his own paper, “The 
Orientalization of Dura”, Mr. Brown took the opposite view, pointing 
out that all of Mr. Welles’s evidence was drawn from written docu- 
ments, without regard to archaeology, which alone could show whether 
the people lived, dressed, worshiped, and thought like Greeks. From a 
study of Dura we may conclude that the fate of Hellenism in a com- 
munity in the Near East depended chiefly upon its possessing a con- 
siderable body of thoroughly Hellenized original settlers and upon the 
early development of civic institutions with power to perpetuate them- 
selves regardless of outside authority. Such, maintained Mr. Brown, had 
not been the case in Dura. 

Industrial Slavery was the general subject of papers by C. Martin 
Wilbur and William L. Westermann. In “Industrial Slavery in Han 
China” Mr. Wilbur pointed out that slavery was an integral though 
minor element in the Han social system. Slaves served in many capaci- 
ties; but the adequate supply of free labor, the nonexistence of industrial 
production for export, and the legislative measures discouraging invest- 
ment in slaves for business purposes must have reduced the economic 
importance of slave Jabor in industry. Mr. Westermann, in “Slavery in 
Industry in the Roman West”, outlined the slow process of the rise of 
slave employment from the agricultural and domestic scene to a posi- 
tion in industry, business management, and state administration. Noting 
that the period of intensified employment of slave labor in skilled trades 
in Italy roughly coincided with the growing influence of Stoicism, he 
contended that.if Stoicism and Christianity contributed to the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of slavery, this must have happened after other 
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economic and social factors had already effected important changes. 
Discussing the papers, Michael Ginsburg noted that they showed once 
more that the institution of slavery has its peculiar characteristics in 
every country where it is found, characteristics depending upon factors 
specific for each country. He added his. support to Mr. Westermann’s 
thesis. 

At what Henri Grégoire and A. A. Vasiliev described as a highly 
stimulating session, medievalists listened to two papers, Ernst Levy’s 
“Reflections on the First ‘Reception’ of Roman Law in Germanic States”, 
and Emil Lucki’s “The Colonate in Legislation from Constantine to 
Charles the Bald”. According to Mr. Levy, the adoption of Roman law 
by the Visigoths between the fifth and the seventh century constituted 
a “reception” no less momentous than that at the time of the Renais- 
sance. Yet, contrary to prevailing opinion, it did not result in any real 
Romanization of Gothic law, the aim of the Visigoths being to take 
advantage of the form of the superior Roman system and yet maintain 
in substance their native customs. Charles P. Megan judged this paper 
to be foolproof; he felt that, since the Goths were the most civilized of 
the Germanic invaders, nonreception of Roman law by them would 
have been more striking than reception. The comment of Robert Lopez 
was also favorable; but he believed it necessary, in studying Reces- 
winth’s codification of Visigothic law, to take into account a possible 
re-emergence of local customs and the likelihood of Byzantine influence. 
Mr. Lucki’s paper presented the principal results of his investigation of 
the colonate in Gaul from the fourth to the ninth century. Based on a 
detailed study of the Roman imperial codes of law and the compilations 
of laws and charters of the Germanic peoples who replaced the Roman 
state in Gaul, this investigation revealed that the colonate did not under- 
go any substantial modifications in this period. In the colonate we have 
another of those Roman imperial institutions which persisted in the 
West long after the Roman state had there ceased to exist. Mr. Megan’s 
comment on this paper suggested its importance for a comparative study 
of serfdom in England, France, Prussia, and Russia. 

In “The Medieval Background of Current Political Problems in the 
Balkan Peninsula” Henri Grégoire stressed the importance in Balkan 
history of the fact that in the Balkans ran the line of demarcation be- 
tween the Latin and Greek parts of the Roman Empire. Along this line 
barbarian wedges were inserted. Balkan unity and an orientation toward 
Constantinople were largely due to a common opposition to the Latins, 
developing with the Norman attacks on the peninsula, the schism in 
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the church, and the Crusades. In the fourteenth century the Ottoman 
Turks took advantage of internal dissensions among the Christians to 
establish in the peninsula “the Byzantine Empire of the Ottoman na- 
tion”. All traces of Latinization disappeared. When the Ottoman power 
began to disintegrate, all the old national groups reappeared in the Bal- 
kans much as they had been in the fourteenth century. Following this 
paper A. E. R. Boak discussed the continuity of Roman tradition among 
the Rumanians; Peter Charanis expanded on the sources of internal 
disruption in the fourteenth century; while George Vernadsky pointed 
out the vigorous continuity of the Slavic language and the popularity 
of the Turkish regime among the peasants. 

A lighter touch was introduced in “A Gay -Crusader”, which was 
read by James L. Cate at the dinner of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America. His paper illustrated the importance of “dealing with particu- 
lar acts of particular men” and pointed to the secularism which existed 
beneath the religious motivation of the Crusades. Mr. Cate wittily re- 
lated the crusading exploits of William LX of Aquitaine. A blithe writer 
of lyrics and connoisseur of women, William evidently saw no need, 
once he had taken the cross, of greatly altering his ways of life; though 
he lamented in conventional fashion the pleasures left behind, he was 
foresighted enough to take along a bevy of joyous maids. 

Three sessions were devoted to various aspects of English history 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. At the session on English 
Life and Thought, about 1600, Mildred Campbell presented some of the 
fruits of her research on the English yeoman. The term “yeoman”, she 
maintained, was descriptive rather than legal and referred to a rural 
middle class of some economic and social position. Many yeomen were 
at this time moving into the ranks of the gentry; and the impact of 
commercial expansion and rising prices was, on the whole, advar 
tageous to the yeomen, enabling them to extend their acreage bit by bit. 
Miss Campbell stressed the importance of the yeomen as the executors, 
in the parish, of the scores of regulations nationally imposed by the 
Tudor and Stuart governments. In “Central Power versus Local Auton- 
omy” William B. Willcox declared that localism was a revolutionary 
force in Elizabethan England, contributed to the revolutions of 1642 
and 1688, and was not dissipated until the eighteenth century. The 
power of local loyalties was inherent in the Tudor system, and though 
its centrifugal force was restrained by a national emergency under Eliza- 
beth, it was released with the advent of security under James. The re- 
sultant friction destroyed the Tudor system. In discussing these papers 
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Goldwin Smith suggested that the strongest evidence of a conflict be- 
tween localism and centralization may be found in the localism that re- 
sisted economic, especially technological, changes, but he was inclined 
to doubt Mr. Willcox’s statement that “the Stuart experiment in cen- 
tralization failed . . . because the king’s policy ran counter to the rooted 
instincts of localism”. 

The session on Eighteenth Century English Politics included four 
papers and formal discussion. In a provocative paper on “The Con- 
science of the Governing Class” Lewis P. Curtis analyzed a group of 
ideas generally accepted by the aristocracy, and he pointed out that these 
ideas, symbolized by the phrase “virtue and wisdom”, comprised a 
“philosophy of leadership and obligation” that provided the ruling class 
with the moral basis for successful statesmanship and endowed it with 
a “social conscience which qualified self-interest”. G. H. Guttridge fol- 
lowed with a discussion of “Whiggism in English Politics, 1760-1783”. 
Within the Whig creed of contractual limitation of authority there de- 
veloped a new Toryism based on the “divine right of Crown in Parlia- 
ment”. George III and his Whig opponents both accepted parliamen- 
tary supremacy, and this agreement on a fundamental constitutional 
principle precluded a frontal Opposition assault on the royal position. 
Despite the stimulation afforded by Burke, Whiggism lost all distin- 
guishing reality, eventually losing its adherents either to parliamentary 
Toryism or to radicalism. The third paper, on “The Magazine and 
Politics”, by C. Lennart Carlson, traced the development of the maga- 
zine, with particular reference to the Gentleman’s, and showed how 
editors fought for freedom of parliamentary reporting, provided increas- 
ingly fuller news of America and the empire, and helped in the political 
education of the electorate by furnishing impartial information on pub- 
lic issues. The final paper, on “The Evolution of the Humanitarian 
Spirit”, by Frank J. Klingberg, was read by Frederick C. Dietz. After 
dealing briefly with the increase of social abuses, Mr. Klingberg sketched 
the development of humanitarian movements, stressing the antislavery 
crusade, and concluded that humanitarianism was the work of gener- 
ous spirits in all ranks of society. Robert Walcott, jr, opened the dis- 
cussion by raising the question of whether governing-class leadership 
was beneficent or particularly successful. Admitting that the aristocratic. 
ideal of “virtue and wisdom” was reflected in a high sense of individual 
duty, he denied to the eighteenth century governor a “social conscience” 
in the usual meaning of the term. He concluded that the political and 
social reforms of the period were primarily the work of middle-class 
and Nonconformist groups. 
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The session devoted to England in the Eighteen-Forties, held at the 
Newberry Library, offered three papers. In “Peel in 1841” A. H. Imlah 
endeavored to show that Peel was more than a party organizer. He had, 
Mr. Imlah contended, a thorough knowledge of British economic and 
social ills and was statesman enough to lead his party and the nation 
toward the necessary reforms of free trade despite the hostility of a 
majority of his party. H. Donaldson Jordan appraised the political role 
of the middle class in this period. Because admittance to aristocratic 
ranks was not too difficult for members of this class, it refrained from 
taking away the political leadership of the weak aristocracy. It suc- 
ceeded in effecting the economic program of free trade and the social 
program of reform and then entered into a partial alliance with the 
gentry against the lower classes. In “Victorian Morality and Social Re- 
form” William O. Aydelotte dwelt on the twin developments of moral 
revival in the Evangelical groups and in the awakening social con- 
science of the reformers of mid-Victorian England. Later reforms, he 
believed, were inspired partly by the moral fervor of the Evangelicals 
and partly by the zeal of the reformers. But why, he asked, did the 
Evangelicals favor private charity and oppose political movements for 
the betterment of the people, such as Chartism? At the conclusion of 
the session the tea for the Nineteenth Century English History Group 
took place. : 

Two papers on modern Italian developments were read at the ses- 
sion entitled Italy in Transition. In “The Venetian Problem in 1848 and 
1849” Howard M. Smyth pointed out the great differences between the 
territorial problem of Lombardy and that of Venetia in the unification 
of Italy. Venetia was of far greater importance to Austria than was 
Lombardy: it was adjacent territory which gave the Habsburgs a sea 
frontage. Though the Austrian government made several attempts in 
1848 to negotiate peace on the basis of the surrender of Lombardy, 
neither in 1848 nor in 1849 did it consider abandoning Venetia. Mr. 
Smyth described the halfhearted attempt of Charles Albert to free Ve- 
netia and noted how the pressure of popular forces transformed his 
dynastic war into a national war. In the second paper Gaudens Megaro 
singled out for discussion a number of misconceptions regarding the 
history of Italy since the eighteenth century. These erroneous views re- 
lated to the beginnings of the Risorgimento, the character of the eight- 
eenth century in Italy, the nature of Italian parliamentary institutions, 
the extent of political corruption between 1861 and 1922, the character 
of Italian foreign policy, the Roman Question, and the achievements of 
pre-fascist Italy. In the discussion Catherine Boyd read a brief statement 
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by Gaetano Salvemini, who was unable to be present, attacking the view 
that the Italian government broke down because its citizens did not 
vote. S. William Halperin agreed with Mr. Megaro that two periods 
should be distinguished in the history of the Roman Question, 1870 
to 1900 and 1900 to 1929, and criticized the tendency to pass moral judg- 
ments on the foreign policy of Italy. 

At the session on Balkan History the importance of Western influ- 
ence was evaluated. John C. Campbell, examining the intellectual his- 
tory of Rumania from 1830 to 1870, and Cyril E. Black, from a study of 
political thought in Bulgaria from 1850 to 1885, concluded that Western 
influence was of paramount importance in these countries. In Rumania 
it was French writers in the tradition of 1789 who provided the doctri- 
nal basis for Rumanian nationalism. Bulgarian liberal thought was a 
mosaic pieced together from the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
Mazzini and Bakunin, Gladstone and Bagehot. Once independent, 
however, both countries experienced a conservative reaction and turned 
to the authoritarian principles of Germany. John C. Adams found in 
Serbia between 1993 and 1914 no evidence of such dependence on the 
West. Here a spirit of independence reigned. Serb nationalism “did not 
derive from the French Revolution but from the memory of the medie- 
val Serbian empire”. The discussion produced considerable divergence 
of opinion, though the strong influence of Western ideas on Balkan 
intellectuals was generally conceded. 

Jesse D. Clarkson’s “Labor and Socialism in Russia” provided the 
theme for discussion at the session on Modern Russia. Mr. Clarkson 
pointed out that the origins of the labor movement and socialism are 
diverse: working-c!ass interests are responsible for the former, while 
socialism originated among the bourgeois intelligentsia. These move- 
ments clash when their interests diverge. Pursuing this theme through 
the history of the movements, Mr. Clarkson maintained that the No- 
vember Revolution may have been for the workers but certainly was 
not of the workers or by the workers. Alfred Levin, James F. Bunyan, 
and Leonid I. Strakhovsky were in general agreement with Mr. Clark- 
son’s conclusions; but Mr. Bunyan added that they applied to the period 
1918-21. Later developments, he said, cannot be called socialism. Mr. 
Strakhovsky declared that socialism in Russia was a paradox, except 
for the narodnik movement. 

In the realm of American history, efforts to portray various phases 
of political and social development were made in several sessions. The 
joint session with the Southern Historical Association was devoted to 
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the topic of the Republican Party in the South, Each of the three papers 
read was a factual analysis of a problem within a certain state. James W. 
Patton discussed the factors which led to the elimination of the Repub- 
lican party from South Carolina politics in the two decades after 1876. 
He placed emphasis both on the structural weaknesses of the party and 
the vigorous and unrelenting determination of the Democrats to adopt 
measures, legal and otherwise, to prevent Republican voting. In South 
Carolina the Republican party was something to be destroyed, and this 
end was to all intents achieved by the nineties. Elliott O. Watson de- 
scribed the beginnings of the Republican party in North Carolina. He 
balanced the good and bad in its record and explained the factors which 
conditioned and limited its growth. Judson C. Ward dealt with the party 
in Georgia in the years of Bourbon domination between Reconstruction 
and Tom Watson. Opportunism and factionalism, indecision and con- 
fused attitudes toward the Negro in politics, rendered it ineffective in 
these years. 

The session on Business Enterprise in the American West before 
the Civil War included two papers: Ralph W. Hidy’s “Anglo-Ameri- 
can Merchant Bankers and the Railroads of the Northwest, 1848-1860” 
and Paul W. Gates’s “The Role of the Land Speculator”. In the absence 
of Lieutenant Hidy, now in the armed services, his paper was read by 
Mrs. Hidy. Mr. Hidy’s investigations were centered around Baring 
Brothers and Company and George Peabody and Company; Western 
rail financing was but one of the many functions performed by them, 
and into this field they drifted by accident. Despite their activities, 
which were described at some length, the largest part of the necessary 
capital during this and subsequent periods came from the United States. 
To assess the profits and losses of these rail transactions is difficult: the 
panic of 1857 caused both houses some embarrassment, and it is likely 
that over a period of years they proved unprofitable. Mr. Gates revealed 
that the role played by the land speculator in the West involved more 
than obtaining lands in anticipation of a profitable market. He engaged 
in other remunerative activities, such as loaning money to squatters at 
high rates of interest, attending to the payment of taxes on land, pro- 
tecting the land from timber thieves, and examining and selling lands 
for Eastern-operators. Agnes Larson commented primarily on the Gates 
paper by pointing out that too little attention has been payed to the 
small, successful businessman, who sold out in the East and invested 
his money in Western lands. Fred A. Shannon made favorable remarks 
on koth papers but challenged Mr. Gates’s statement that desire for land 
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was the only motivating force which sent thousands westward. He be- 
lieved that the demand for railway labor was likewise important. 

The joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
was devoted to Frederick Jackson Turner. Appraising Turner as a his- 
torian, Avery Craven found that, for stimulation and suggestion, the 
concept of the frontier still stands as a great landmark in American 
historiography. Turner’s critics who denounce his concept for its lack 
of exactness and tendency toward generalization, or because it does not 
contain everything which might conceivably be included in a complete 
' formula for the writing of American history, miss its whole purpose 
and value. It was but a starting point: an approach to an understanding 
of the sections created by Western expansion and their interaction in 
creating the United States. In “Turner’s Frontier Hypothesis in the 
Light of Modern Criticism” George W. Pierson presented the results 
of his studies on Turner’s frontier essays, of a survey of controversial 
literature on the Turnerian hypothesis, and of a questionnaire submitted 
to professors of the social sciences, and he concluded that Turner put 
forth an ascertainable hypothesis. Among the scholars interrogated, 
Turner’s defenders outnumbered his critics, but there appeared to be 
strong disagreement with respect to the role of Turner’s pupils and 
continuators over whether the hypothesis is a sectional theory and 
whether critics have taken the theory too literally. 

Sundry Agricultural Frontiers of the United States provided themes 
for a joint session of the Association and the Agricultural History So- 
ciety. Rodney C. Loehr witnessed settlers “Moving Back from the At- 
lantic Seaboard” in “wavelike forms”, affected by wars and economic 
stress. He pictured frontiersmen migrating to the Western country, 
clearing land, building temporary and permanent cabins, and impro- 
vising rude furniture. Corn was their most important article of diet; 
the axe their most significant tool. Frolics lightened hard toil. The most 
insistent problem that faced the settlers was the marketing of their sur- 
plus. New Orleans provided a natural outlet, but the building of canals 
and railroads opened up better markets to the East. Mr. Loehr empha- 
sized internal improvements as the absorbing issue among Westerners. 
In presenting settlers “Advancing across the Eastern Mississippi Val- 
ley”, Russell H. Anderson defined an agricultural frontier as “that area 
in which an appreciable settlement has been made and which is still 
being thought of as a source of virgin land”. As migrants moved to 
new frontier areas, they followed rather than crossed river lines, often 
avoiding woodlands and prairies and enveloping Indian regions. Mr. 
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Anderson analyzed successive periods of frontier extension into the im- 
mediate West, the Northwest, and the Southwest and explained the 
influence of agricultural implements and crops. By the outbreak of the 
Civil War “the only unsettled spots in the map of the United States east 
of the ninety-fifth meridian were northwestern Iowa, western and 
northern Minnesota (much of which was not adapted to agriculture), 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan (likewise beyond the potential agri- 
cultural frontier), the Adirondacks, northern Maine, southern Florida, 
and fringes of the Gulf Coast”. “Going beyond the ninety-fifth merid- 
ian”, Everett Dick identified three distinct frontiers: a rain-belt area 
250 miles wide, in which cultivation approximated that in states to the 
east except for a scarcity of trees, which prompted the building of sod 
houses and the use of cow chips and hay for fuel; a dry farming belt 
west of the one hundredth meridian, settled in the 1880's by farmers 
who plowed deep, kept a dust mulch by frequent cultivation, and prac- 
ticed summer fallowing; and an irrigation frontier with small farms, 
intensive farming, and co-operative associations for maintaining water. 
In point of time the irrigation frontier, as an adjunct to mining and 
ranching, antedated the dry farming frontier. 


The desire for co-operation among scholars in different areas of the 
Western Hemisphere was reflected in the numerous papers with Pan- 
American themes. At the luncheon conference on Latin America, Jorge 
Basadre led off with “The United and the Disunited States”. He branded 
as false the notion that North American historians are unable to under- 
stand Latin America racially or nationally. Existing differences do not 
make for real disunity between the nations of the North and the South. 
On the positive side, multiple cohesive forces are evident in the evolu- 
tions of the American peoples, such as a common prehistory, similar 
colonial divergences from Old World patterns, common immigrant tra- 
ditions, like development of ideological links and in the formation of 
national consciousness, similar social ferments and political experimen- 
tations; and finally, “the same dangers, the same enemies, the same chal- 
lenge, the same destiny”. In view of the many requests for copies of the 
address the Hispanic American Historical Review plans to publish it. 

The theme of “Do the Americas have a Common History?” was 
further investigated by William C. Binkley, German Arciniegas, George 
W. Brown, and Edmundo O’Gorman, who presented, respectively, a 
United States, Colombian, Canadian, and Mexican point of view. Mr. 
Binkley pointed out that a denial of the possibility of a synthetic history 
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of the Americas must be based upon a demonstration that the American 
nations lack common experiences susceptible of synthetic treatment and 
present-day bonds of interest. He maintained, as had Mr. Basadre, that 
these factors are not lacking. Mr. Arciniegas asserted that the struggle 
against the forces of the New World made Americans of Europeans; 
hence we can speak of an American history. Mr. Brown drew attention 
to two opposing tendencies in Canadian development—the tendency 
toward complete Canadian autonomy and that of co-operation with 
Britain. Canadians do not regard this compromise as un-American. 
Referring to Canada’s role in the present war, he pointed out that in 
relation to the problem of world order the Americas have had a com- 
mon history—a history which challenges them to a common responsi- 
bility. Mr. O’Gorman answered in the negative. He maintained that 
apparently common American colonial characteristics really represent 
the phenomenon of colonization in general and should not obscure the 
fact that colonial Latin America was a projection of medieval Spain and 
Portugal, while the colonization of British America represents the an- 
tagonistic spirit of modern England. He denied that the struggle for’ 
autonomy in the two Americas was similar and concluded by advo- 
- cating the recognition of the inherited distinctiveness of the two regions 
as the key to an understanding of Pan-American history. 

It should be noted in this connection that at the joint session with 
the National Council for the Social Studies, at which the teaching of 
history in high schools was discussed, the principal theme was the need 
for broadening courses in American history by devoting more time to 
pertinent aspects of the Pan-American and Pan-Pacific scenes. Papers 
by Robert S. Ellwood, Mary Elizabeth Knight, and Erling M. Hunt 
were read and discussed. Mr. Ellwood’s topic was “Pan-American His- 
tory”. He dwelt on the responsibility of the secondary schools in laying 
a foundation for the Good Neighbor policy by supplying knowledge 
and understanding of Latin America. Topics, books, and teaching ma- 
terial were listed and illustrated in an exhibit. Miss Knight supported 
her plea for a study of “Pan-Pacific Relations in Senior High School 
History” by describing a popular course in this field taught since 1922 
in the secondary schools of Seattle. Mr. Hunt’s paper on “Canada and 
the British Empire” called for “new histories” and “a reorganization of 
the old” so that Canadian history, hitherto dropped at 1763 and ignored 
thereafter, may be properly presented with emphasis on co-operation 
rather than contention over trivial points. The whole base of history 
should be widened to include the social and cultural developments 
shared by the English-speaking peoples. 
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‘Latin-American problems figured in two other sessions. One was 
devoted to Business Enterprise. A. P. Nasatir, Harold F. Peterson, and 
Fritz L. Hoffman discussed three businessmen of early Illinois, the 
Plata area, and Mexico: They were Jacques Clamorgan, a leading figure 
in the Spanish economic organization of northern and western Louisi- 
ana; Edward A. Hopkins, who spent half a century in the Plata area 
(1841-91) and who was a tireless propagandist of the opportunities 
awaiting North American enterprise; and Edward L. Doheny, the oil 
magnate. All three, as William W. Welsh noted in the discussion, were 
adventurers of the promoter type, not typical businessmen; Doheny 
differed in his unusually sound judgment. Mr. Welsh stressed the value 
of studying the social effects of promotion and reactions to promoters, 
placing less emphasis on the promoters themselves, and suggested that 
the historian might thus help to overcome the businessman’s inadequacy 
in meeting present-day problems. At the joint session with the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Association the theme was a consideration of 
Church and State in Latin America. Arthur S. Aiton, in “Ideas on 
Church-State Relations in Nineteenth Century Latin America”, em- 
phasized the fact that the roots of the complex relationship lay buried 
in three centuries of Spanish colonial history. During the colonial period 
proper, Spanish civil officials exercised wide powers in the appointment 
of church officials. When the revolutionary movement in Latin America 
had separated the various states from Spain, the chaotic political and 
social conditions in many countries harmed the church. The various 
new governments demanded that they be given the powers over the 
church that had formerly been exercised by the Spanish; and the strained 
relations were made even more unsatisfactory by the rather general de- 
spoiling of charitable and religious foundations. The attitudes of such 
leaders as Miranda, Bolivar, and San Martin were presented as repre- 
sentative of opinion on the church-state relationship. One generalization 
could be advanced, “namely, that wherever there was a free church pro- 
tected in its legitimate sphere of influence, in a free state, there was 
general satisfaction and progress”. In the second paper W. Eugene 
Shiels further developed this theme, concentrating most of his attention 
on the relations between church and state as they existed in Mexico be- 
tween 1821 and 1831. This period and the Mexican nation were selected 
as presenting a cross section of nineteenth century Latin America. 


A goodly number of papers were devoted to the study, teaching, 
writing, and popularization of history. The role of the historian in war- 
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time was an absorbing problem. At the luncheon conference of the 
Modern History Group the “dignity of history” in times of war was 
the central theme. Leo Gershoy surveyed the problems and activities of 
historians during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic epoch, concluding 
that with few exceptions they abandoned the role of detached observers 
and became partisans of this or that political philosophy and purveyors 
of the emerging nationalist dogmas. Oron James Hale analyzed the 
physical and spiritual environment of history and historians during the 
last war. Never before, he asserted, had a great military struggle been 
carried forward with such complete consciousness of historical back- 
grounds and implications. The unfortunate lapses from complete objec- 
tivity, as well as the heretofore unrecognized limitations of history itself, 
may account for the disillusionment of both the public and the historians 
after 1918. Nevertheless, Mr. Hale pointed out that the leading scholarly 
publications of the belligerent countries maintained a high standard of 
scholarship both in reviewing current historical literature and in pre- 
senting learned articles. The most serious casualty was the almost com- 
plete cessation of large-scale publication. Beyond a few studies that were 
practically completed in 1914 there were no important contributions to 
historical knowledge made during the war. 

The desirability of maintaining the highest canons of the historical 
profession in times of crisis and war was the principal concern at the 
session on Historiography. In “The Historian and the Present Conflict 
of Ideas” Crane Brinton supported the ivory tower concept of historical 
study on the ground that objectivity is no less necessary in times of crisis 
than in times of relative stability. Mr. Brinton clearly distinguished be- 
tween the historian and the private citizen. The historian must main- 
tain his respect for facts and his devotion to tentative, cautious, and un- 
partisan judgments based on facts; as a private citizen the historian 
must take sides in the conflict of ideas by making decisions that embrace 
moral ends as absolutes. In general the participants in the discussion ex- 
pressed fundamental agreement with this position. Richard H. Shryock 
pointed out, however, that the line separating theory and practice in our 
field is a thin one and that it may be impossible for the historian to act 
merely as a historian or merely as a human being. Mr. Shryock also dis- 
agreed with Mr. Brinton’s suggestion that, on the whole, the historian 
had little to learn from the other social disciplines. Frank Monaghan 
presented the case for the responsibility of the historian in social and 
practical functions; while Sidney R. Packard discussed the implications 
of Mr. Brinton’s thesis for the teacher of history. 
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The history teacher’s function in wartime was also discussed at the 
luncheon of the National Council for the Social Studies. Howard R. 
Anderson, in “Historical Perspective on Our Teaching of the World 
War”, declared that part of the history teacher’s contribution to the 
current war effort is to teach intelligently and truthfully “the back- 
ground of the First World War, the mistakes made at the Peace Con- 
ference and in the period which followed; and to trace the roots of the 
Second World War to their proper source”. By a survey of textbooks 
in American and European history and of articles appearing in profes- 
sional magazines for social science teachers published between 1914 and 
1941, Mr. Anderson was able to appraise certain attitudes and trends in 
the teaching of the First World War. He scored the apparent indiffer- 
ence to the war between 1914 and 1917 and outlined what was generally 
taught between 1917 and 1941 with respect to war guilt, American par- 
ticipation, and the postwar settlement. 

A considerable interest was displayed in the study of local history. 
At a session devoted largely to its value'Constance McLaughlin Green 
considered “Local Historical Research as a Basic Discipline in the Train- 
ing of Social Scientists”. She characterized local history as the history 
of modern civilization in microcosm, and its study as giving oppor- 
tunity for a more exhaustive examination of data and a more careful 
testing of forces than is possible in a wider field. Bayrd Still emphasized 
the superior character of co-operative research in local history and dis- 
cussed how “the reservoir of potential researchers” may be made avail- 
able to the scholar who is willing to supply guidance and leadership. 
Louis Wirth was interested, as a sociologist, in local history because here 
alone can man be studied in the primary group relationships. He urged 
historians to be less bound by documents and to experiment more with 
other techniques. 

At the dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association Carl 
Sandburg admonished his audience not to get too far away from the 
people in interpreting both past and present, while Edward P. Alex- 
ander suggested that we study the history of “Mudville”: the typical 
small American community. Here, where immigrants from many lands 
live peaceably as Americans, is democracy—and important social history 
—in the making. Here, under proper guidance, Mudvillians may receive 
moral and intellectual stimulation by discovering the individuality of 
their locality and by learning to appreciate its distinctive personality. 

The means of increasing the membership of historical societies was 
discussed at the joint session with the American Association for State 
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and Local History. Floyd C. Shoemaker set the tone of the discussion 
by declaring that state history should be popularized and must be popu- 
larized if state historical societies are to expect popular support but that 
this should not mean deterioration of standards. He noted the impor- 
tance of reference and library services, addresses, and personal contacts 
as a means of interesting the public but emphasized the essential value 
of publications, as did Paul M. Angle. Richard L. Beyer (discussing the 
problems of a.regional organization which did not publish) and William 
G. Roelker stressed effective publicity, programs pitched to various in- 
terests, and the inclusion of college students in activities. 

The customary luncheon meeting of the Editorial Staffs was held. 
Bertha E. Josephson urged that graduate schools consider the advisabil- 
ity of training their students in the habits of good writing as well as in 
the accepted methods of historical research. C. C. Crittenden maintained 
that more readers for historical journals could be secured if historians, 
rooting out the old contempt for the stylist and paying more heed to 
the techniques of creative writing, would write for a wider and more 
laic circle. 

The session on Historical Materials was devoted to “A Program for 
Micro-Copying Historical Materials”, presented by Edgar L. Erickson. 
This paper is to be printed in full in a forthcoming number of thé 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction. Mr. Erickson pointed out the 
need for a systematic program of future micro-reproduction and sub- 
mitted that this could best be achieved through the appointment of a 
committee.of energetic historians who would plan, direct, and promote 
the micro-publishing of materials for use rather than for preservation, 
including doctoral dissertations. After a discussion led by Julian P. 
Boyd, William T. Morgan, and Richard W. Hale, jr., C. W. de Kiewiet 
offered a resolution recommending to the American Historical Associa- 
tion the appointment of a subcommittee to the Committee on Historical 
Source Materials to provide a program for micro-copying historical ma- 
terials. The resolution was adopted. 

The announced topic for the joint luncheon conference with the 
` Society of American Archivists was broadened to “Records in the War 
- Emergency”. Solon J. Buck, leading the discussion, reported briefly on 
the plans of the President’s Committee on the Conservation of Cultural 
Resources and described the handbook of Federal World War I agen- 
cies being compiled by the National Archives. Plans for the collection 
of historical materials produced by nongovernmental agencies were de- 
scribed by Herbert A. Kellar and Lester J. Cappon; and Mrs. Theodore 
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C. Pease recounted her experiences in making such a collection for Ili- 
nois just after the last war. A general discussion on the care of records 
in wartime closed the conference. 

Of cardinal importance at the meeting was David Owen’s “Memo- 
randum on the Problem of Placement”. It pointed out that the number 
of Ph. D.’s in history had trebled in the past two decades, while the 
teaching opportunities have failed to show an adequate increase. The 
situation raises three important questions in regard to graduate school 
policy: should the number of doctorates be reduced, should the training 
in graduate schools be adapted to secure greater teaching ability, and 
should the American Historical Association or some interuniversity 
group undertake a better placement service? By implication Mr. Owen's 
“Memorandum” gave an affirmative answer in each case. Discussing 
the problem, Max Savelle, Fletcher Green, William B. Hesseltine, and 
Raymond J. Sontag felt that no arbitrary limitations should be put on 
the number of Ph. D.’s, though each favored higher standards and more 
care in selecting candidates. Mr. Savelle felt that personality factors 
should be more fully considered in advising graduates, while Mr. Hes- 
seltine spoke especially against decreasing the specialized research train- 
ing in the Ph. D. program. Each of the speakers felt that trained his- 
torians might find employment in archives, libraries, and historical so- 
cieties. Mr. Sontag, reporting for the Council of the Association, an- 
nounced that it had decided against setting up a placement agency. The 
existence of university placement bureaus and commercial agencies, the 
experience of other learned societies, and the national emergency all con- 
tributed to this decision. 

The meeting emphasized the seriousness of the placement problem 
and indicated that no graduate school had solved it. If it left the many 
graduate students and young Ph. D.’s who crowded into the room with- 
out a satisfactory answer, it at least revealed that members of the Asso- 
ciation are alive to the problem and are giving it serious thought. 

The annual business meeting was held at 3:30 on Tuesday after- 
noon, December 30. An account of it will be found in this issue under 
“Historical News”. 

Wiriam L. Sacuse. 

University of Wisconsin. 


RECENT WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION? 


A little over two years ago the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the beginning of the French Revolution was being celebrated. No 
one, even among skeptics and detractors of that movement, could have 
predicted the events of the following.twelve months. It is possible that 
the era dominated by the concepts initiated by the French Revolution, 
embodied in the trinity of words, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”, has 
passed forever or that a different emphasis and meaning will be given 
to each of the words. It is doubly fitting at this time to take stock of 
recent developments in scholarship on the French Revolution, both be- 
` cause of the emergence of a new ideology and because research on that 
period of history must necessarily pause with the spring of 1940. It will 
be some time to come before French archives and research facilities will 
again be available. l 

Various general bibliographical surveys of French Revolutionary 
history have appeared in the last decade, the most recent of which is an 
excellent article by Georges Lefebvre, published in 1939.° In view of 
such articles and surveys and of the lists of publications carried in the 
American Historical Review, the Journal of Modern History, the Révo- 
lution frangaise, and the Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, 
the last two being now suspended, it would serve no very useful purpose 
to list all the works that have appeared in the last decade. It is, however, 
worth while to examine in some detail certain recent developments in 
the history of the French Revolution and to call attention to a number 
of significant French publications that have elicited little editorial com- 
ment among American historians. 

No survey of the history of the French Revolution would be ade- 
quate without a personal reference to Georges Lefebvre, successor of 
Mathiez as president of the Robespierrist Society and as editor of the 

1A paper read at the December, 1940, meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, The present text represents a revision as of January, 1942. 

2 Henry E. Bourne published an article on the economic history of the Revolution in 
the American Historical Review, XXXII (Jan., 1928), 315-22, and gave a more extensive 
general bibliography of the whole Revolution in the Guide to Historical Literature, edited’ 
by Dutcher, Shipman, Fay, Shearer, and Allison and published in 1937. The article by 
Georges Lefebvre appeared in two sections in the Bulletin of the Revue historique, 
CLXXXVII (Jan. and Feb., 1939), 63-112, 184-224, 225-56 (after p. 227 the bibliog- 


raphy dealt with the Napoleonic period). 
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Annales historiques de la Révolution française and professor of French 
Revolutionary history at the Sorbonne. There will be frequent citation 
in this article from ‘his book reviews, his articles, and his books. His 
prolific output bespeaks an encyclopedic mind, and his guidance is 
directly or indirectly behind most of the work that has been done upon 
the French Revolution in recent years. During the present enforced 
silence it is to be hoped that he is able to assemble materials for future 
publication. 

In his own study Lefebvre pursued a method which has already been 
productive of many significant volumes and will be the approach for 
further work when French archives are reopened. The procedure was 
to study some angle of the Revolutionary period in a particular region 
of France—in the case of Lefebvre, to study the peasants in the northern 
area? A scholar with a narrow vision would have seen only the local : 
situation, but Lefebvre never lost sight of the issues as affecting France 
as a whole. The study of national problems in a limited area served to 
illuminate their operation in the larger unit and prompted all kinds of 

_questions tending to qualify old generalizations or to throw new light 
upon material already known. 

In celebration: of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
beginning of the French Revolution, Lefebvre published a book entitled 
Quatre-vingt-neuf.+ This work of synthesis presented a thesis which 
should throw some new light on an old question related to the Revolu- 
tion. Although Lefebvre has drawn heavily upon the socioeconomic 
interpretation of Mathiez, he lacks the bias of the former antagonist of 
Aulard, and while working in every period of the Revolution has grad- 
ually evolved his own theory of the Revolutionary period. This is most 
clearly presented in Quatre-vingt-neuf. 

Ever since the Revolution historians have disagreed upon whether 
conditions in France prior to 1789 or the influence of eighteenth century 
philosophy was the prime cause of the French Revolution. Lefebvre’s 
volume dealt primarily with one year, 1789, but by implication he in- 
dicated that the decade 1789-99 was not one revolution but several, The 
Revolution began with an aristocratic revolution, primarily political, 
against the king. This was followed by, and in its later phases coincided 
with, a bourgeois revolution, also primarily political. A social and a ° 
political revolution were precipitated by the direct action of the popular 

. masses, notably on and after July 14, 1789, in urban centers, while the 


3 Les paysans du nord pendant la Révolution française (2 vols., Paris, 1924). 
4 Paris, Maison du livre français, 1939. 
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peasants, with different social and economic aims, also were carrying on 
a revolution, centering arourid August, 1789. Each of these revolutions 
had its own objectives, not always harmonious with the others, its own 
methods, and each achieved differing degrees of success. 

If one applies this thesis to the successive years of the Revolution, one 
may trace the ways in which these separate revolutions became merged 
or entangled, with the more radical currents becoming dominant from 
1792 to 1794. If one accepts this interpretation of the Revolutionary 
period, one ceases to argue whether conditions or philosophy was a 
chief factor in bringing about the French Revolution and begins to 
analyze the factors that focus around the aristocratic revolution, the 
bourgeois revolution, the urban, or the rural. Lefebvre did not have in 
mind a class struggle in the Marxian sense but described the revolu- 
tionary movements of various groups whose separation of status and 
aims derived from the Old Regime. 

Several recent works on the history of prices contribute new light 
on the condition of the urban and rural lower classes on the eve of the 
Revolution. C. E. Labrousse, a pupil and disciple of Francois Simiand, 
the economist, published in 1933 two stout volumes entitled Esquisse du 
mouvement des prix et des revenus en France au xviti* siecle. They 


. were undertaken as part of a monumental work on social insurance, 


but all of Labrousse’s publications so far have centered upon prices in 
eighteenth century France. While Labrousse was making his investiga- 
tions for these volumes, the International Scientific Committee on the 
History of Prices, under the chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge, 
started its work with the aid of grants from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Henri Hauser, an eminent elder French historian, was commis- 
sioned to study French prices. The partial result of his work, in col- 
laboration with various archivists, appeared in a fat volume, Recherches 
et documents sur l'histoire des prix en France de 1500 à 1800, three 
years after the Labrousse volumes.® A comparison of these two works 
will throw light upon economic factors just before the Revolution and 
will also suggest more work to be done. 

Let us examine the volumes of Labrousse first. From the period 1734 
to 1817, which is the longest known period of rising prices, Labrousse 
selected 1734-89 for intensive study. This period lent itself admirably to 
price study in that it was a period of stable currency (from 1726 on). 
There were relatively few wars as compared with the latter part of the 


5 The Labrousse volumes were published by Dalloz, Paris, 1933, and the Hauser 
volume by Les Presses Modernes, Paris, 1936. 
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longer period, and no drastic changes of political or economic organiza- 
tion were made. The source materials were relatively plentiful and 
reliable. A large part of the first volume analyzed the source materials 
used and manifests such care and thoroughness as to elicit only praise 
from such eminent historians of the Revolution as Lefebvre, the late 
Henri Sée, Georges Bourgin, and Prosper Boissonnade.® 

Labrousse studied the movement of long duration and, in addition, 
cyclical and seasonal fluctuation of prices. The nature of the source 
materials made possible a more thorough analysis of the price move- 
ments of wheat and other cereals than of other food products, but 
Labrousse „also studied prices of vegetables, wine, meat, and fodder. 
The first part of the second volume concerns textiles (woolen, linen, 
hemp), fats, wood, and iron. Labrousse was not content, however, with 
a mere presentation of figures, medians, and weighted indexes. He has 
drawn many significant conclusions from his statistics. 

It may be helpful at this point to mention some of the basic find- 
ings of Labrousse. In the first place, the graph of the rise of all prices 
showed a moderate rise between 1734 and 1758, a sharp rise to 1770, 
little change for a few years, and a sharp rise from 1785 to 1789. On the 
basis of twenty-four products studied (fourteen foods, ten other prod- 
ucts), the rise between 1771 and 1789 over the base years of 1726-41 was 
53.7 per cent,’ and between 1785 and 1789 it was 63.7 per cent. 

The degree of rise in prices varied among the products studied. Oats 
rose most among the grains, fodder more than oats, and firewood 
showed the greatest rise of all. Wine, although having the greatest 
annual fluctuations, rose very moderately, while textiles actually lowered 
in price after 1786, a fact of interest for the effect upon France of the 
Eden Treaty of that year. 

_ Four cycles of uneven length were distinguished, 1726-41, 1742-56, 
1757-70, and 1771-89, with the maximum prices increasing more than, 
the rise of long duration. Labrousse noted, for example, a 127 per cent 
cyclic rise of wheat prices in 1789 over against a 66 per cent rise of long 
duration® 


6 See reviews: Lefebvre in an article which appeared with slight variations in two 
places: Annales historiques de la Révolution française, XIV (1937), 289 ff., and in 
Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, IX (1937), 139 ff.; Sée in the preface of 
Volume I; Bourgin in Revue d'économie politique, XLVIII (May-June, 1934), 1053; and 
Boissonnade in Revue des questions historiques, CXXH (Jan., 1935), 123. 

7 The percentage given appeared in at least two places, Labrousse, I], 357 and 443, 
but it appeared as 54.1 per cent on p. 362. 

8 Ibid., 1, 165, 166. 
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Seasonal changes modified slightly the price fluctuation in good 
years: but made enormous differences in bad harvests. The rise between 
. autumn and summer prices was from 50 to 100 per cent. Labrousse 
noted the summer price of wheat in 1789 as 150 per cent higher than in 
the base years of 1726-41, with rye, buckwheat, and corn even higher.® 
Thus, the cyclical and seasonal fluctuations, moving in the same direc- 
tion as the rise of long duration, aggravated that rise and increased the 
insecurity of marginal living. Labrousse pointed out that France could 
not in the eighteenth century balance scarcity within the country by 
increased import, as would be true in the twentieth century. 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion of Labrousse has to do with 
the effect of price rises upon French society. He showed that the cheaper 
cereals, which played a larger part in the diet of the poorer classes than 
did wheat, rose most in price, while the earnings of the poor did not 
make similar advances. The second part of Volume II was devoted to — 
an analysis of income from land, and of wages. Although the sources 
available were very limited as compared with data for median prices 
of commodities, his findings and conclusions were, nevertheless, chal- 
lenging.”® Between 1785 and 1789 he observed an average rise of 22 per 
cent in the wages of the crafts investigated, over against a 62 per cent 
rise in the price of necessities. This rise left out of consideration the 
problem of individual unemployment in relation to annual earnings, to 
which Labrousse also devoted attention? By a comparison of price rises 
and wages Labrousse attempted to distinguish between nominal and 
real wages, and he calculated a decrease of 25 per cent for real wages 
from i785 to 1789 as compared with the base years and, with seasonal 
and cyclic variations, more than 59 per cent decrease. 

While this assertion would tend to indicate that the craft worker 
suffered drastically on the eve of the Revolution, the analysis of income 
from land led to similar conclusions relative to the peasant. ‘The com- 
plexity of land tenure under the Old Regime made exceedingly dif- 
ficult and tentative any finding upon revenues derived from the land, 
but Labrousse, pointing out likenesses and differences, analyzed many 

9 Ibid., pp. 166, 237-42. 

10 Labrousse based his analysis of income from land upon figures for seventy-four 
large domains, given by Zolla in 1892. The rise in wages resulted from sixty-one series 
of wage scales in certain specific industries for eleven généralités. 

11 The rise in wages varied from 11 per cent to 29 per cent. Labrousse estimated that 
50 per cent of a man’s earnings would be spent for bread, 16 per cent for vegetables, 
wines, and fats, 5 per cent for beat, and x per cent for light. A comparison of the prices 
of these items for the base period 1726-41 with 1785-89 gave him the 62 per cent rise. 


See Labrousse, I, 490 ff. 
12 fhbid., Vol. H, Book vm, chap. 1v. 
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types.’* He asserted that income from land rose 82 per cent from 1770 
to 1790, as compared with 1730-39 as base, and 98 per cent from 1789 
to 1790, but that it was chiefly the feudal’ proprietor who benefited 
from the rise.” An adjustment of rent with the renewal of leases, which 
usually extended from six to nine years, would not help the peasant, for 
. both prices and rents increased between 1785 and 1789. The peasant 
was a purchaser, not a seller. 

-Labrousse concluded that bad harvest years did not necessarily fall 
heavily upon the landowner, since he could hold the agricultural sur- 
pluses for the seasonal high price with correspondingly greater profit, 
whereas the peasants, and especially the two thirds to three fourths who 
were métayers or sharecroppers, suffered increasingly in bad years. The - 
decreased production of the poor harvest could scarcely be made to 
cover payments to the lord, seeding for the next year, and family food 
needs. There would be no excess for sale and frequent undernourish- 
ment if not starvation. 

The landless agricultural worker and the urban worker were worse 
off on the eve of the Revolution than the peasant with some land. In 
this connection, it would be well to remember the work of Sée and of 
Lefebvre, both of whom pointed to the effect of increased population 
and the inheritance Jaws upon the subdivision of holdings, such that 
many peasants controlled too little land for a livelihood.?® Labrousse 
found that more land was put under cultivation just before 1789, but 
such marginal land would have been less fertile and would require 
proportionately more seeds and labor, which could hardly mean a sur- 
plus for the peasant. The findings of Labrousse confirmed the conten- 
tion of Loutchitsky that the peasant was badly off on the eve of the 
Revolution and refute any arguments drawn from increase of popula- 
tion as evidence of prosperity, or from comparison with the status of 
peasantry in England or the rest of Europe." 


18 For example, Labrousse not only took up the question of revenue from land of a 
landowner not working the Jand himself, derived either from payments in money, or 
from payments in kind, but also from the point of view of the farmer, whether buyer or 
seller of agricultural products, and as métayer. Labrousse reasoned very closely from 
_ limited data. His logic is unimpeachable. 

14 Although Labrousse, like most French historians, used the word féodal, English 
usage would dictate the use of seigniorial or manorial. 

15 Labrousse, H, 399 and 444. 

18 Sée, in Economic and Social Conditions in France (New York, 1935), passim, and 
Lefebvre, “Les paysans”, in Cahiers de la Révolution française, No. 1 (1934), p. 16. 

1T Ivan Loutchitsky or Luchitzki, L’état des classes agricoles en France à la velle de 
la Révolution (Paris, 1911), pp. 247-49; also by the same author, La propriété paysanne 
en France à la veille de la Révolution (Paris, 1912), pp. 107-108. 
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The work of Labrousse supported the view that the complaints in 
the rural cahiers of 1789 were not exaggerated, as often contended, but 
were in many cases actually understatements of the hardships being 
suffered. It also explained their demand for land and their opposition 
to enclosures and to partition of the common lands. As Lefebvre has 
pointed out, Labrousse helped explain the co-operation of peasant and 
bourgeois against the privileged classes early in 1789 and the divergence 
of the peasant from the bourgeoisie when the latter became the chief 
beneficiaries of the sale of nationalized lands.’® 

Not only does the work of Labrousse help explain the difficulties of 
abolishing seigniorial privileges and the failure of the revolutionaries 
to unite upon measures of agrarian reform, but his conclusions are 
interesting in the light of Lefebvre’s study of the Ventése decrees.” 
` Whereas the bourgeois leaders of the Convention bespoke economic 
liberalism and capitalism, the Robespierrists made the tardy and un- 
enforced gesture of the Ventése decrees to meet the demand of the 
landless peasant for land. Peasant proprietors benefited from the revolu- 
tionary changes more than the landless poor. 

The spectacular’ rise of prices on the eve of the Revolution and the 
rise in land revenues, together with a lagging rise in nominal wages, 
so forcefully set forth by Labrousse, lend added weight to the argument 
that conditions of the lower classes were a most powerful factor con; 
tributing to the Revolution. These facts also suggest a supplementary 
chapter to the volume by Daniel Mornet on Les origines intellectuelles 
de la Révolution française, published in the same year as the Labrousse 
volumes. Mornet terminated his analysis with 1787. He distinguished 
a third period, 1771-87, in the intellectual development of the eighteenth 
century, which coincided with the fourth cycle of price rises according 
to Labrousse. Although Mornet characterized this sixteen-year period 
by the widespread diffusion of the ideas of the great philosophers 
among the educated, by a growth of dissatisfaction with the existing 
government and conditions, and by the appearance of academies and 
societies as centers of discussion, he denied anything essentially revolu- 
tionary in the intellectual “climate of opinion” prior to 1787.” 

The work of Labrousse threw some light upon the transformation 
from reform to revolutionary action during the three years 1787-89. 

18 See articles cited in n. 6. 

19 Questions agraires au temps de la Terreur (Strasbourg, 1932). 

20 Daniel Mornet, Les origines intellectuelles de la Révolution française (Paris, 1933), 


chaps. x1, x1, and conclusion, and especially pp. 449-50. Mornet did include a chapter on 
the cahiers of 1789. 
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While the intelligentsia, already indoctrinated with the ideas of the 
philosophers in the academies and societies, were investigating local 
economic and social conditions, it was the uneducated poor who felt 
most keenly the sharp rise of prices from 1785 to 1789. Ideas may spread 
by word of mouth,” and the parish cahiers of 1789 attest the diffusion 
of ideas to persons close to the peasantry if not always to the illiterate 
themselves. It was no mere coincidence that the highest point in the 
rise of long duration, of cyclical and of seasonal price, should have come 
on July 14, 1789. Men may not live by bread alone, neither can they live 
without it. 

Hauser, in his volume which appeared three years after the work of 
Labrousse, did not disprove the material and specific conclusions of the 
latter but threw doubt upon its sources and methods and hence upon 
the validity of all conclusions. Whereas Labrousse made use of median 
prices compiled by the controller general from statistics sent in by the 
intendants of each généralité and checked these with other sources, 
Hauser cast doubt upon the utility of mean prices as indicative of any- 
thing: but a very general movement of long duration which has been 
~ universally conceded.” Hauser also emphasized the diversity of France 
under the Old Regime and denied the value of such an attempt as that 
of Labrousse to picture prices for France as a whole. He mentioned the 
probability of confusion between wholesale and retail prices, which 
had been well considered by Labrousse,* and denied the validity of an 
attempt to distinguish nominal and real wages and hence to estimate. 
the standard of living and costs. The long introduction to the Hauser 
volume was a thorough analysis of the pitfalls and limitations of any 
study of prices in France under the Old Regime. 

Hauser undertook the assemblage of price data from various dis- 
tricts of France from the sixteenth through the eighteenth century. The 
voluminous materials so assembled have been deposited at the National 
Archives in Paris, and only a part of the findings has been published 
in the volume cited. Hauser attempted no synthesis of his findings, for 
the published material comprised only eight districts, which were: 
Paris, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Rennes, the Dauphiné one district in 
Tarn-et-Garonne, and colonial products at Nantes. With the map of 


21 Lefebvre noted this omission in his review, An. Hist. Rév. Fr., XI (1934), 366-72. 

22 Aside from the explanation of the sources used in Labrousse, Vol. I, see also an 
article on this subject by Labrousse, in answer to Hauser, Bulletin de la Société d’ histoire 
moderne, 35° année, 8° série, no. 17 (1937), pp. 234-35. The records used by Labrousse 
were the mercuriales. 

28 Labrousse, II, 359-60. 
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France in mind, you will see what large gaps remain. Although there 
“were numerous statistics for Paris, for some of the districts west of it, 
and for the Dauphiné, even these were fragmentary, as they did not 
represent identical periods of time or identical products.** As in the 
Labrousse volumes, there were more statistics for wheat and grains than 
for any other product. 

Since Hauser was not limiting his research to a period of stable cur- 
rency, he gave his figures in terms of one uniform standard of measure 
and quoted. in each case the equivalent of the current price in silver 
grains, according to a table constructed by Sée.”* Hauser also gave ten- 
‘year median prices, a procedure which Labrousse considered useless as 
compared with cyclical periods of uneven length.” Insofar as compari- 
son is possible, Hauser substantiated the general rise of prices noted by 
Labrousse, with, of course, local variations. Hauser’s volume pointed 
the way for the publication of many price studies based upon single 
districts of France. 

` Pursuant to criticisms from Hauser, Labrousse undertook a study 
of the rise in wheat prices by généralités, which appeared in the Annales 
d'histoire sociale, October, 1939, pages 382 ff. He aimed to discover the 
length of period between the maximum of 1789 for wheat and the next 
earlier maximum, and the degree of rise, in other words, the acuteness 
of the crisis. The period varied from three tp seven years. The greatest 
rise occurred in eight généralités north and east of Paris, including the 
capital, where the advance in price in 1789 over 1786 was 100 per cent. 
The most marked rise occurred in Champagne, Lorraine, Metz, and 
Alsace. It is not necessary to repeat here further detail from Labrousse 
but merely to hope that both he and Hauser, as well as any other stu- 
dents of prices in France, will borrow from the technique of Robert 
Schnerb, who will be mentioned shortly, and give not only statistical 
tables and graphs but also maps of charted material. Nothing demon- 
strates more quickly the diversity of France under the Old Regime than 
a map showing local variations. The article on wheat by Labrousse 
would have gained greatly in clarity by the presentation of a map to 
illustrate the main conclusions. 


24 For example, for the district of Paris tables were given for wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, peas, beans, lentils, rice, bread, butter, eggs, sugar, tallow candles, wax candles, soap, 
firewood, charcoal, lead, soldering, plaster. Some of these series extended from 1501 to 
1790, others for only portions of the period. On the other hand, for Saint-Antonin, in 
Tarn-et-Garonne, only meat, tallow candles, and wages were given for a part of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

25 The table was reproduced in Hauser, pp. 21-24. 

28 See the article cited in n. 22. : 
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If the rich archival material drawn upon by Hauser and Labrousse 
survives the present, their-work is only a beginning. Before many future 
studies of prices are undertaken, agreement should be reached by the 
International Scientific Committee?” upon various debatable points, so 
that future volumes will present a uniform character capable of com- 
parison between countries and periods. All volumes should use the 
calendar year and not the harvest year. For the history of prices in 
France, correction of Sée’s table for the conversion of money into bullion 
weights, used by Hauser and adversely criticized by Marc Bloch,’ 
should be undertaken. Furthermore, there must be co-operation between 
economist, statistician, and historian and ready acceptance of advances 
in method contributed by any of the three branches of learning.” The 
instructions issued by the International Committee should be more 
specific. 

As regards the history of prices and the French Revolution, there 
are four distinct ways in which the work of Labrousse and’ Hauser 
should be continued and supplemented. As already suggested, specific 
regional studies of as complete a number of items as possible should be 
made to supply areas missing from Hauser. Secondly, the price of one 
particular article for all provinces of France, on the model of the 
Labrousse article on wheat, would be illuminating. Such articles as 
meat, salt, and especially bread should be studied. The rich field which 
the study of the price of bread affords is foreshadowed by the short 
article on the Parisian bread supply written by Léon Cahen for the first 
issue of the Cahiers de la Révolution frangaise®® Labrousse barely 
scratched the surface of the intricate subject of income from land and 
wages, for which much needs to be done. Thirdly, a history of money 
with correction of Sée’s tables is necessary. Lastly, the entire subject of 
prices and wages during the decade of the Revolution itself is virginal 
ground. Inflation by the assignats has hitherto negatived the figures of 
prices as compared with those on the eve of the Revolution, but the 
technique of the study of prices that has already been achieved opens 
up great possibilities for new light upon the years 1789-99. 


27 It may be necessary to appoint an entirely new committee, for several members 
were quite elderly. Loss of experience and of the technique developed already may result 
in indefinite postponement of further price studies. 

28 “L'histoire des prix”, in Annales d’histoire sociale, I (Apr., 1939), 141. 

2901In the United States the formation of the new Economic History Association, with 
its publication of the Economic History Journal, should facilitate such co-operation. 

80 “La question du pain à Paris 4 la fin du xviii siècle”, in Cahiers de la Révolution 
francaise, No. 1. M. Cahen has been working on a complete study of Parisian food sup- 
plies for the eighteenth century and the Revolution. See below on the publication of the 
Cahiers. 
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Another French scholar who has contributed to a new understand- 
ing of financial factors leading to the Revolution is F. Braesch. By his 
series of studies bearing upon budgets and accounts in 1788, 1789, 1790, 
and 1791 and upon the stabilization of currency by the franc of germinal, 
1803, he has filled gaps left by the work of Gomel, Stourm, and Marion” 
Whereas the earlier studies of finances had relied on the debates of 
the Revolutionary assemblies and minutes of the committees, Braesch 
has utilized accountings and other statistical material, assembled after 
great search, for the papers of the Ministry of Finance were destroyed 
by fire in 1870. Here, as with the history of prices, the economist and 
statistician have aided the historian. His tables afford much illuminating 
material. . 

Although the nature of the source materials led Braesch to study 
the Revolutionary finances first and then those of the Old Regime, cer- 
tain significant points will be brought out chronologically. First, let us 
look at some of the findings for 1788. The Compte rendu au roi in 
March, 1788, comprised only a budget for the Treasury, which handled 
only about half of French finances. Aside from the actual figures, 
Braesch emphasized the value of this account for the light it throws 
upon the Old Regime, with its lack of system, and upon the large part 
played by privilege and the division of finances into ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, thereby partially disguising the very critical condition of 
French finances. Three eighths of the budget came under the classifica- 
tion of extraordinary expenses? The existence of many agencies for 
the collection of taxes prevented full revenues from reaching the Treas- 
ury. That three fourths of the collections from pays d'états remained in 
the provinces indicated the degree of decentralization for those privi- 
leged areas. The survivals of feudalism, and the beginning of financial 
reform and simplification undertaken in 1788, may be discerned in 
this budget. a 

The ordinary deficit was 20 per cent. The economies suggested 
would not cover this large proportion, but it is significant, in view of 
the popular conception of Marie Antoinette, that larger economies for 
the queen’s household were contemplated than for the kings? The 


81 The volumes so far published are: Volume I, containing Les exercices budgétaires, 
1790 ef 1791, appearing in 1934, and Volume H, Les recettes et les dépenses du trésor 
pendant l'année 1789; Le compte rendu au roi, mars, 1788; Le dernier budget de Vancien 
régime, appearing in 1936, Fascicule or Volume V appeared before III and IV and con- 
tained La livre tournois et le franc de germinal, published in 1936. Other topics are in 
preparation. 

32 Braesch, I, 116. 38 See ibid., p. 183 and note. 
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discussion of this budget speeded the meeting of the States-General. 

Braesch did not stop with the budget of the Treasury for 1788 but 
reconstructed the entire budget of the state, which included also the 
accounts of fifteen other financial agencies, a task that was a conscious 
supplement to the work of Marion* In composing these tables no 
distinction was made between ordinary and extraordinary expenses. 
Braesch condemns that procedure for both the eighteenth and the 
twentieth centuries as deceptive and destructive. In the reconstructed 
budget for 1788 one half of expenses were for administration, which 
was a very high proportion, with court expenses a very large item. 
Braesch attributed the slight increase for defense to be due to fear of 
a maritime war. The insignificant expenses for education, social welfare, 
and public works are in marked contrast to the twentieth century. 

Braesch affirmed a careful collection of taxes, but whereas the pays 
d'états paid one fifth as much to the state, they received almost as much 
as the pays d'élections. Taxes supplied 61.71 per cent of the revenue, 
with a fair balance between indirect and direct taxes. Braesch considered 
this especially surprising in view of the widespread denunciation of in- 
direct taxation in the pamphlets on the eve of the Revolution and in 
the cahiers.®® 

The deficit was slightly greater than for the Treasury alone. Eco- 
nomies were negligible, and hence the effort to balance the budget was 
by loans. Braesch pointed out that there was no attempt to increase 
revenues by added taxation and significantly asserted that the budget 
could have been balanced without new taxes by a reapportionment of 
existing taxes upon all classes? While the States-General was sum- 
moned primarily to balance the budget, everyone knows how the first 
two months were a political duel between the third estate and the privi- 
leged orders, and then the National Assembly proceeded to revise the 
constitution of France, which the majority of cahiers had considered 
more important than finances. 

Whereas these two preceding studies covered budgets, Bad was 
able to establish the actual receipts and expenditures for 1789, 1790, and 
1791. The basis for his estimates for 1789 was the Compte général des 
recettes et dépenses de l'état made by Necker to the National Assembly 

84 The analysis of Le dernier budget de l'ancien régime covered Braesch, II, pp. 189- 
247. See also Marcel Marion, Histoire financière de la France depuis 1715 s vols., Paris, 
1914-28), especially Vol. I. 

85 See Edme Champion, La France d'après les cahiers de 1789 (Paris, KOD chap. 
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. 88 Braesch, II, 247. 
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on July 21, 1790.57 Braesch not only refuted the accusations against 
Necker relative to this account but approved of Necker’s temporizing 
method of dealing with the deficit rather than the inflation and drastic 
liquidation of the Old Regime following his downfall. This particular 
account given by Necker is of special source value because it is the 
only one that gives full, separate details for the extraordinary agencies 
which handled 41.17 per cent of the finances of the state and which 
were to be united during the Revolution into one national fiscal agency. 

Among the significant characteristics of finances in 1789 brought out 
by Braesch was the consumption in 1788 by anticipation of receipts from 
the taille, capitation, and the vingtième. Only 14 per cent of receipts in 
1789 were from taxes, which bears out the statement above that the 
National Assembly undertook political revolution first; payment of 
taxes was in default. There was, however, only a small deficit for 1789, 
because certain expenses had ceased and new expenses had not yet been 
added in large measure, but more especially because the first extraor- 
dinary loans based on church lands and- patriotic contributions swelled 
the receipts”? 

In 1790 and 1791 liquidation of the Old Regime naturally increased 
expenditure. As compared with 1788, revenues had decreased and ex- 
penses immeasurably increased. By 1791 one can see the beginning of 
the new tax system. Braesch did not condemn the National Assembly 
outright but considered the issuance of assignats a great error. His tables 
and discussion should be compared closely with the volume by S. E. 
Harris, The Assignats (1930), who did not condemn the first issue but 
rather the later unrestricted resort to paper money. Close study of the 
accounts for 1790 and 1791 and the volume by Braesch, La livre tournois 
et le franc du germinal, give much needed new material for the history 
of French money. Several monographic studies that appeared in France 
will also be of assistance for a synthesis.*° 

In discussing the work of Labrousse the name of Robert Schnerb 
was mentioned. His work throws light upon taxation at the end of the 

87 The analysis for 1789 covered pp. 7-54 of the second volume, The account as re- 
constructed for 1789 by Braesch began with the opening of the States-General in May, 
1789, and hence was an account for the first nine months of the Revolution, It was 
necessary to take out the months for 1790 reported by Necker. : 

38 Braesch gave the deficit as only 4.6 per cent as against 58.1 per cent for 1790, and 
this was covered by advances by the caisse d’escompte. Braesch, Il, 52. 

88 Georges Hubrecht, Les assignats dans le Haut-Rhin (Strasbourg, 1932); Paul 
Harsin, Le crédit public et la banque d'état en France du xvit au xviii? siècle (Paris, 


1933); J. Aurejac, “Les emprunts sous la Révolution”, in Cahiers de la Révolution fran- 
çaise, No. 7. 
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Old Regime and the application of the principle of equality to the 
tax reforms of the early Revolution. His doctoral thesis on taxation in 
the department of Puy-de-Dôme gave him excellent preparation for the 
study of the whole of France—the method pursued by Lefebvre.“ The 
compact volume entitled La péréquation fiscale de l'Assemblée Con- 
stituante was one of the last volumes to appear in the official series of 
Documents inédits.* It is a model of synthesis. 

Every student of the French Revolution knows that the cahiers of 
the third estate of 1789 demanded the abolition of tax privileges and 
substitution of a simple, uniform system based upon the ability of the 
individual to pay—in other words, taxation based upon equality of per- 
sons rather than upon class or provincial privileges. Schnerb undertook 
to discover how far this ideal was achieved in the early Revolution with 
special reference to proportionality between departments. He concluded 
that the National Assembly failed because of the principles inherent in 
the new taxation and because of exigencies in the execution of the new 
laws, upon which Braesch also threw light. 

In its attempt at simplification and proportionality the National 
Assembly established two taxes—la contribution foncière, or land tax, 
and la contribution mobilière, or personal property tax. Schnerb con- 
cluded that greater proportionality between departments would have 
been achieved had the National Assembly adopted the total of all direct 
taxes of the Old Regime as the basis of the new land tax, with occa- 
sional rectification by consideration of indirect taxes. Lefebvre believes 
that Schnerb overestimated the revenues and would have had the Na- 
tional Assembly take the vingtième alone as the base.*? The new land 
tax was based upon a combination of the direct taxes plus selected in- 
direct taxes of the Old Regime. According to Schnerb, only seventeen 
departments received adjustment of the land tax toward the median 
rate, while he found that forty-seven departments paid increased taxes 
under the new regime.*? 

The personal property tax turned out to be a supplement to the real- 
estate tax instead of falling upon those who paid lightly toward the land 
tax. This second tax negatived some of the proportionality of the land 
tax, which accounted for its unpopularity and its early replacement.** 

40 Schnerb’s thesis was entitled Les contributions directes à Vépoque de la Révolution 
dans le Puy-de-Déme (Paris, 1933). 

41 See below for discussion of collections and sources. 

42 An. Hist. Rév. Fr., XIV, 276 ff. 


48 Schnerb, La péréquation fiscale, pp. 42, 45, 47, 50. 
44 Ibid., chap. v. 
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The method of assessing quotas for the successive subdivisions of the 
departments aimed to remedy bad features of the old system of tax col- 
lection, but Schnerb considered the new elective boards inefficient and 
undesirable.“ Shortness of time created by the urgency of the national 
deficit and by popular demand for reform, lack of accurate records on 
the old. taxes which were to serve as the basis of the new ones, and lack 
of specific instructions from the National Assembly led these local 
boards to compromise and hence to continue the inequalities of the Old 
Regime. The very decentralization of the new departmental regime 
handicapped any valid attempt at uniformity and equal liability to taxa- 
tion. Both Braesch and Schnerb would agree that the National Assembly 
aimed high but that its financial achievements were mediocre. 

It is not only the specific conclusions of Schnerb’s volume that are 
significant, but perhaps even more his technique of presenting the intri- 
cate statistical information that formed the basis of his conclusions. Dr. 
Henry E. Bourne emphasized this feature in his review of the volume. 
Schnerb presented a series of fourteen maps illustrating the divergence 
above and below the median for each tax or group of taxes of 1790, 
which he considered to be the last collections under the Old Regime, 
and for the new taxes of 1791. He also gave a map indicating revenues 
by departments according to 1821, which Schnerb deemed similar to the 
distribution at the end of the Old Regime but which choice Lefebvre 
challenged.“ The hatching of the departmental divisions was an intri- 
cate task and demonstrates admirably the diversity even among neigh- 
boring districts. 

In his review of Labrousse’s volumes Lefebvre made an interesting 
correlation between the history of prices and problems of taxation.*® 
He contended that Labrousse’s analysis of the opposing interest of 
the landowner and the peasant in lean years cast new light upon the 
dilemma of the royal finances on the eve of the Revolution. Royal 
revenues should have increased to meet increased expenditures result- 
ing from a rise in prices, but because of the privileges of exemption the 
tax rate for those actually bearing the tax burden increased in propor- 
tion as their purchasing power decreased. Lefebvre asserted that the 
deficit could not be made up by indirect taxes, which is of interest in 
view of Braesch’s findings about the proportion of direct and indirect 
taxes. Lefebvre believed that the antagonism between landowner and 
peasant explained the popular hatred of indirect taxes in the cahiers and 


45 Ibid., chap. 1v. 48 Bourne, in Am, Hist. Rev., XLII (July, 1937), 827. 
47 Review by Lefebvre in An. Hist. Rév. Fr., XIV, 279. 48 Ibid., p. 323. 
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‘their suppression by the National Assembly to meet this opposition. 

When enough regional studies of prices have been made, it will be 
interesting to correlate them with the maps of Schnerb. Future possi- 
bilities along this line may be suggested by the following correlation of 
the price of wheat, unemployment, heavy taxation, and public com- 
plaint. The price of wheat was unduly high in the neighborhood of 
Paris on the eve of the Revolution. Paris was suffering industrial un- 
employment at this time, and conditions were aggravated by the move- 
ment of unemployed from other districts to the capital“? Schnerb 
showed the Parisian area as surcharged by taxation under the Old 
Regime, while the tone of the general cahiers from these districts was 
radical or progressive. It is a truism that ideas for change take hold 
where dissatisfaction and hardship are rife. Were such a correlation 
proven for the overwhelming majority of districts in France, would 
that not be conclusive proof that the crushing economic conditions 
among the lower classes were not only the source of increasing com- 
plaints but that reform ideas of. the philosophers spread with more 
revolutionary effect where the hardship was greatest? This also would 
supplement the work of Mornet. 

In addition to the new orientation of economics and the French 
Revolution, the last ten years have seen the rise of a new political inter- 
pretation also. The Faculty of Law of the University of Paris has turned 
out a school of thought defending a corporative theory of the Old 
Regime, as contrasted with earlier interpretations of absolute monarchy 
or benevolent despotism. Some of this group, like Gaetan Pirou, have 
been interested in the corporate state primarily in the twentieth century, 
and it remains to be seen whether there was a conscious effort by mem- 
bers of this school to bring about a corporative transformation of the 
Third French Republic, which adhered to the principles of the Revo- 
lution. 

The best representative of this school in relation to the French 
Revolution was Francois Olivier-Martin, whose manual of French law 
foreshadowed his historical volume, L’organisation corporative de 
Vancien régime, which appeared in 1938. The accepted interpretation 
of the Old Regime had been to consider France an absolutism in theory 
and in practice from the time of Louis XIV on, with declining ef- 


49 See Charles Schmidt, “La crise industrielle de 1788 en France”, Rev. Hist., XCVII 
(Jan.-Apr., 1908), 79 ff. 

50 See Schnerb, La péréquation fiscale, p. 41. The general cahiers of the third estate 
of Paris and Chartres were radical, those of Melun, Châlons, and Reims progressive. See 
Beatrice F. Hyslop, French Nationalism in 1789 (New York, 1934), pp. 208 ff. 
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ficiency during the neglect of the state by Louis XV and with increas- 
ing confusion following the brief experiment of benevolent despotism 
under Turgot. On the other hand, Olivier-Martin and his school of 
‘thought arrived at a corporative interpretation of the old monarchy. By 
his searching examination of the meaning and evolution of gilds and 
corporate groups of various kinds, Olivier-Martin made a good case for 
the conclusion that the power of the king was checked by the corpora- 
tive privileges of the diverse bodies that made up the French state. The 
king maintained the balance among these various groups and was not 
a despot with absolute power. This newer emphasis was well shown 
in the exposition of the government prior to the Revolution by Walter 
L. Dorn in his volume, Competition for Empire, in the Langer series 
(1940). 

Olivier-Martin hinted in a few lines of his closing chapter that this 
intricate corporative system, with its multitude of checks and balances, 
had sometimes served the interest of the individual and the French 
nation collectively better than the individualist regime substituted by 
the Revolution. He held that the corporate groups fell not so much by 
reason of their economic inefficiency as by reason of their incom- 
patibility with the new Revolutionary regime, in which there was no 
intermediary between the individual and the state. The exoneration of 
the financial status of the gilds by René Nigeon helped support this 
contention, while the intensive study of the corporative regime at Blois 
by Henri Rolland, a thesis prepared under the guidance of Olivier- 
Martin, also rehabilitated the gild regime.®* While Olivier-Martin de- 
voted most of his volume to the earlier history of gilds, the implications 
for the corporative interpretation of the Old Regime were constantly 
present. His analysis of the nature and history of commercial and craft 
gilds is a valuable complement to the history of French gilds written 
earlier by E. Martin St. Léon." 

It is quite conceivable that future work upon the gilds and other 
corporate groupings in the period 1776-89 might necessitate qualifica- 
tion of the corporative thesis. Just what was the legal status and eco- 
nomic position of the gilds after their suppression by Turgot and their 
subsequent reconstitution? Did they actually operate as a check upon 
the monarchy during that period, or were they not rather in process of 
dissolution, with corporate privileges a shadow rather than an actuality? 


DI René Nigeon, L'état financier des corporations parisiennes d'arts et métiers au 
xeiti¢ siècle (Paris, 1934), and H. Rolland, L’organisation corporative a la veille de la 
Révolution frangaise (Paris, 1938). f 

52 Histoire des corporations de métiers (Paris, 1897). 
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The study by B. Wybo of the conseil de commerce, while brief for the 
period after 1750, would substantiate a transformation of the corporate 
status and functions of that body and hence a change in its role in the 
French government.” 

The thorough analysis of events of 1787 and 1788 made by Dr. 
Mitchell B. Garrett in The Estates General of 1789 (1935) and more re- 
cently summarized in his general textbook, European History, 1500-1815 
(1940), emphasized the royal policy of divide et impera. The uninten- 
tional result of playing off one group against another was the emergence 
by May, 1789, of a united third estate, but the appeal by the privileged 
orders and bodies to their privileges led to the use of arbitrary power 
by the king. Far from presenting a smooth working balance in the 
government, this period would seem to have produced a deadlock, with 
the obstructionist elements of all corporative groups combining against 
the king rather than relying upon their separate corporate privileges. 
In this same period-were not the former privileges of the pays d'états 
undergoing transformation? A reappraisal of the role of the parlements 
and of venality of judgeships for this period might be helpful.** While 
Labrousse added to the economic interpretation of 1787-89, the narra- 
tive presented by Dr. Garrett threw light upon the political events 
which helped transform the philosophical thought of 1787, derabed by 
Mornet, into revolutionary political action in 1789. 

For the eighteenth century through 1763, covered by’ the Dorn 
volume, the corporative theory is defensible, but the period just prior 
to the Revolution needs more monographic studies before that inter- 
pretation is convincing for the eve of the Revolution and also for its 
implications for the Revolution itself. E. Coornaert was working on 
this very theme when the war broke out." 

Olivier-Martin pointed out that the influence of gilds on the de- 
velopment of common law in France has not been adequately investi- 


58 B, Wybo, Le conseil de commerce et le commerce intérieur de la France an xviii¢ 
siécle (Paris, 1936). 

54 While the study of The Phystocratic Doctrine of Judicial Control, by Mario 
Einaudi (Cambridge, 1938), analyzed this little-noted phase of the French school of 
economists, he granted the decreased effectiveness of the parlements in their efforts to 
obstruct royal edicts. See especially pp. 51 and go. 

55 Coornaert reviewed the volume of Olivier-Martin in Rev. Ec. Pol., LII (Mar.-Apr., 
1939), 1451. See also his article, “Qu'est-ce qu'une corporation”, in L'organisation cor- 
porative du moyen age à la fin de Vancien régime: Etudes présentées ù la Commission 
internationale pour l'histoire des assemblées d'états, Vol. III (Louvain, 1939, Recueil de 
travaux, Université de Louvain, 2° série, fasc. 50). There appeared to be quite a group at 
Louvain adhering to the corporative interpretation. A volume on this period is being ` 
prepared by Dr, Leo Gershoy for the Langer series. 
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gated and should prove a fruitful field for those with legal training. 
The corporative interpretation throws new light upon the relation of 
public law to the state and to the movement for a written constitution. 
There is need of a constitutional history of France comparable to the 
work of Stubbs, Adams, White, and Schuyler for the English con- 
stitution.*® l 

The corporative theory also has implications for the study of French 
nationalism versus esprit de corps and regionalism. Professor Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, the foremost historian of nationalism, assigned a major 


-role to the French Revolution both in the appearance of a self-conscious 


nationalism in France and in the development of nationalism elsewhere 
in Europe, either as a reaction against the Revolution or as an imitation 
of French nationalism." 

My analysis of the general cahiers written on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion led to the conclusion that the elements of a self-conscious national- 
ism were present in some groups of all three classes of French society 
and in various regions but that only a small minority showed conscious 
fusion of these elements? The domination by this group during a 
period of the Revolution and the exigencies of foreign war were prime 
factors in the emergence of the fully developed French nationalism in 
the nineteenth century. Robert R. Palmer in a recent article, “The 
National Idea in France before the Revolution”? would, however, as- 
sert the appearance of two forms of self-conscious nationalism prior to 
the Revolution. The first corresponded with patriotic opposition to 
despotism, and the second derived from Rousseau, with an idealization 
of the national state. It will, however, be desirable to study further the 
nature and operation of regionalism or provincialism under the Old 
Regime, the appearance of national ideas within specific classes of society 
before the Revolution, and to reappraise the role of the monarch in 
eighteenth century France before historians will accept the thesis of 
Dr. Palmer that self-conscious nationalism antedates the Revolution. 

Biographies of Sieyes and Robespierre by two students of Professor 
Hayes have emphasized the influence of these two leaders upon the 


56 Lester B. Mason, ‘The Concept of the French Constitution of the Old Regime ` 
from Louis XIV to the French Revolution” (unpublished thesis, Cornell University). See 
Henry B. Hill in the Lis of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at Uni- 
versities in the United States and the Dominion of Canada, issued by the American His- 
torical Association, April, 1940. 

87 The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism (New York, 1931), chaps. 11 
and 11. 58 Hyslop, French Nationalism in 1789, passim, but especially chap. va. 

59 Journal of the History of Ideas, 1 (Jan., 1940), 95-111. 
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development of nationalist ideas and technique. Other leaders, such 
as Barére, the Abbé Grégoire, and Carnot, should throw light upon 
certain nationalist factors developing during the Revolution. Aside from 
political and economic factors, the appearance of nationalist elements in 
art, literature, and music during the Revolution can be further in- 
vestigated.** 

. It is perhaps French nationalism that has prompted recent studies of 
French colonial history by French historians.** Lémery and Gaston- 
Marti, two of the French authors, assigned selfish motives to England’s 
advocacy of abolition of the slave trade rather than outright abolition of 
slavery and asserted that the results of this policy were detrimental to 
French colonial economy. Herbert Ingram Priestley did not touch that 
point in his two volumes.” Interest in the influence of the French 
Revolution on other countries, notably on South America, may also be 
a feature of the French nationalism that traced its origin to the French 
Revolution. l 

The reader may have observed that thus far attention has centered 
primarily upon works relative to the beginning or early phase of the 
French Revolution. Aside from these significant books dealing with the 
fall of the Old Regime, there have been recent important volumes deal- 
ing with that part of the radical phase of the Revolution commonly 
called the Terror. Taine and his followers saw in that year of the 


80 Glyndon G. Van Deusen, Sieyes: His Life and his Nationalism (New York, 1932); 
James Michael Eagan, Maximilien Robespierre: Nationalist Dictator (New York, 1938). 
A recent biography of Carnot gave little on his nationalism (see n. 77 below). 

81 The latest volume of L'histoire de la langue française, Vol. IX (Paris, Pt. 1, 1927, 
Pt. 2, 1937), by Ferdinand Brunot, dealt with French nationalism and culture during the 
French Revolution. An article by Philippe Sagnac, “La Révolution frangaise et la morale”, 
in Revue d'histoire politique et constitutionnelle, YII (Jan.-Apr., 1939), 169-85, was illu- 
minating. A number of the younger American historians are working on such themes. See 
the List of Doctoral Dissertations cited in n. 56 and the similar list published in 1941. 

82 Among the French works on the colonies are: Blanche Maurel, in the official series, 
Les cahiers de doléances de Saint Domingue (Paris, 1933); Gaston-Martin and Paul 
Roussier in Cahiers de la Révolution française, No. 3 (see below); Henri Lémery, La 
Révolution française a la Martinique (Paris, 1936). See also Carl L. Lokke, France and 
the Colonial Question (New York, 1932). : 

68 The two volumes by Herbert I. Priestley were France Overseas through the Old 
Regime (New York, 1939) and France Overseas: A Study of Modern Imperialism (New 
York, 1938). Í 

8t See Hugo D. Barbagelata, “La Révolution française et PAmérique latine”, in 
Cahiers de la Révolution francaise, No. 5. American volumes dealing with the French 
Revolution and the Western Hemisphere are: William Spence Robertson, France and 
Latin American Independence (Baltimore, 1939), only in introductory material; R. Flen- 
` ley, “The French Revolution and French Canada”, in Essays in Canadian History 
(Toronto, 1939), pp. 45-67. 
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Revolution only bloodshed, destruction of the achievements of the early 
Revolution, and perversion of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity”. To 
these historians the Terror was directed against the privileged classes 
of the old order. Aulard, whose researches were primarily in the political 
phases of the Revolution, explained the Terror as a necessary expedient 
to achieve victory in the foreign war, which was threatening the very 
existence of France. Mathiez introduced the economic note, with the 
violence prompted and promoted by the hunger and unemployment of 
the city and rural poor. Inherent in this interpretation was the Marxist 
idea of class war, with the proletariat forcing radical legislation and 
using violent measures to enforce laws opposed by the bourgeoisie. In 
his rehabilitation of the role of Robespierre in the radical Revolution, 
Mathiez also initiated the interpretation of the Terror as a temporary 
expedient to eliminate political opponents and all enemies of an ideal 
republic of virtue, which would be ushered in when opposition had 
been overcome. 

Crane Brinton has introduced a psychological explanation of the 
Terror with the analogy of a disease. According to his theory, a period 
of domination by extremists is an inevitable part of a revolution, but 
this comes only when a combination of factors merge: a habit of 
violence, the pressure of foreign and civil war, new governmental ma- 
chinery which does not run smoothly and whose extremist leaders have 
risen with less experience than their moderate predecessors, economic 
crisis, class struggle, the uncompromising drive of the leaders toward a 
particular goal, and finally, revolutionary religious fervor.” This diag- 
nosis: resulted from Brinton’s study of four revolutions, the English 
Revolution of 1688, the American, the French, and the Russian Revolu- 
tions. Whether we accept his explanation or reject it in some part, it is 
obvious that he has linked together factors which former historians had 
isolated and has shown thereby that no one simple thesis will explain 
the Terror. 

Several recent works dealing with the Terror illuminate some one 
or several of these factors and help to balance earlier explanations of the 


85 The Anatomy of Revolution (New York, 1938), pp. 236 ff. The analysis of the 
Terror by Pierre Trahard, La sensibilité révolutionnaire, 1789-94, published in Paris in 
1936, drew some comparisons between the French and Russian Revolutions. He explained 
the Terror in terms of the sensibilité of the leaders before that period and the stress of 
mass reaction. Whereas the*corporative theorists looked upon the Revolution as the 
triumph of an individualist political regime, Trahard concluded that the Revolution 
reached a point where the individual was forced to sacrifice himself for Revolutionary 
France. g $ 
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Terror. Brinton himself in his earlier volume, The Jacobins (1930), 
proved by careful study of the membership of the Jacobin Clubs that 
the minority who promoted the drastic measures of 1793-94 were not 
the riffraff, the untutored masses, but men of small means, petty bour- 
geoisie—all taxpayers. Thus part of the thesis of Taine was disproved. 

Inspired by this analysis of Brinton’s, Donald Greer undertook to. 
verify the number of victims of the Terror, to eliminate exaggerations 
of enemies of the Revolution, and at the same time to find out who the 
victims were. The clarity, thoroughness, and technique of Greers 
volume, The Incidence of the Terror during the French Revolution, are 
irreproachable. The maps which he. presented completed the statistics 
and the narrative and illustrated the effectiveness of Schnerb’s method. 
The logic of his figures led Greer to conclude that the Terror was used 
for political purposes, “To crush rebellion, and to quell opposition to ` 
the Revolution, the Republic, or the Mountain”,™ and only very slightly 
to punish speculators or offenders against the economic measures of the 
Terror. According to his classification, more victims came from the 
working class than from the former privileged orders. Greer did not 
stop with the statistics, however, for he admitted the pressure brought 
to bear upon the leaders of the Terror by the hungry masses in fear of 
famine. In the last phase of the Terror which he designated, June-July, 
1794, when Paris was the center of executions and the government was 
dominated by Robespierre and his followers, Greer pointed out the in- 
fluence of the idealism of the leaders and their use of the Terror to 
eliminate all opposition in order to usher in their Utopia. 

A similar conclusion, the use of the Terror for political purposes, 
has been reached by James L. Godfrey, in his thesis on the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. Godfrey analyzed the Revolutionary Tribunal as 
one phase of the administrative machinery of the Terror, rather than as 


86 Donald Greer, The Incidence of the Terror during the French Revolution (Cam- 
bridge, 1935). 

87 Ibid., p. 124. It is possible that further discoveries in local French archives (if 
indeed they survive at all in some parts of France) would necessitate some revision of the 
statistics used. Also, the figures arrived at by James L. Godfrey (see below) differed 
somewhat from those of Greer, for the former used a source list overlooked by the latter. 
There may also be some reservation upon the validity of the classifications by Greer into 
upper middle class, lower middle class, and working class, pp. 154-60, in view of the 
former gild system and-the relatively small degree of industrialization in France before 
the nineteenth century, i 

88 Sce jbid., concluding chapter, pp. 111-28. 

89 See the List of Doctoral Dissertations (n. 56 above), p. 18. Godfrey's thesis will 
eventually be published. The finished volume will be an indispensable aid in English for 
future studies of the Terror. f 
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_ a judicial institution. Without the indispensable aid of the other admin- 
istrative agencies, the Tribunal would “have died of anemia rather than 
from a surfeit of blood” (end of chapter v of the manuscript). In his — 
final chapter, which should bè compared closely with the work of Greer, 
Godfrey called attention to the fact, demonstrated throughout his narra- 
tive, that the Tribunal strove to maintain legal forms of justice, and 
that without the Tribunal the alternative was apt to be September 
massacres, the carnage of the Vendée, or mob violence. Godfrey praised 
the thoroughness of the preparation of the acte d'accusation, which 
decreased the number of false charges, and hence he discounted the 
summary nature of the trial itself and the denial of self-defense to the 
accused, especially after the Law of 22nd Pratrial. It is, perhaps, with a 
slight irony that Godfrey ended his manuscript with the observation 
that the “Revolutionary Tribunal may yet emerge as the mildest of all. 
such institutions that have Performed this Rey. function in any 
_ major revolutionary process”. 

Robert R. Palmer has recently published a very useful volume on 
the Committee of Public Safety during the year of the Terror.” While 
recognizing the force of the various factors described by Brinton, Palmer 
explained the resort to terrorist methods by the need of national unity.” 
Danger from foreign invasion threatened primarily because France was 
disunited within and incapable of effective resistance as long as anarchy 
reigned. The leaders of the Terror aimed to establish a democracy and 
constantly justified their actions by reference to the welfare of the peo- 
ple, but stern measures against the enemies of the Revolution were 
necessary to make France “safe for democracy”. As Palmer pointed out 
at the end of chapter xv, the moderate reforms of the early Revolution 
exerted more influence upon the spread of democracy in nineteenth 
century Europe than did the democratic. ideals of the radical Revolu- 
tion, but 

Only in 1793 and 1794 was democracy, in the sense of universal suffrage 
and increased economic equality, part of the ideal of the men in power. 
Those years raised the most portentous of political questions: the relation 
between democracy in this sense and democracy in the other sense, the 
democracy of individual liberties and representative government.”” 

Palmer here implied that two differing forms of democracy and the 
problem of harmonizing them in practice are the heritage of the French 

10 Twelve Who Ruled: The Committee of Public Safety during the Terror (Prince~ 
ton, 1941). For a review of this volume see p. 589 below. 


11 Palmer, Twelve Who Ruled, especially pp. 56-57. 
72 Ibid., p. 386. 
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Revolution. It is the antidemocratic states who have revived terrorist 
methods today. The careful, detailed analysis of the action of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety given by Palmer is a welcome clarification of 
aims and measures often overshadowed by the violence of the methods. 

The narrative in Twelve Who Ruled indicated that the Committee 
of Public Safety, in its relationship to the Convention, was unwittingly 
‘the forerunner of the nineteenth century cabinet system with parlia- 
mentary responsibility, but Palmer disclaimed a conscious development 
of such an agency of government and an influence from the French 
institution upon the development of cabinet government elsewhere in 
Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, such as Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch has claimed.7® 

The systematic bibliography for Palmer’s book was not given in the 
volume itself but was published under the title, “Fifty Years of the 
Committee of Public Safety”, in the Journal of Modern History, XIII 
(September, 1941), 375-97. This gave not only a thorough survey of 
works on the committee but also a great many titles on the general 
period of the radical Revolution. It is not necessary, therefore, to repeat 
here recent works cited by Palmer. 

Any analysis of the Terror necessarily deals with the role of Maxi- 
milien Robespierre. More biographies of this one leader have appeared 
in the last ten years than of any other Revolutionary figure.”* The two- 
volume biography by the eminent English historian of the French 
Revolution, J. M. Thompson, will probably remain the authoritative 
biography. While Thompson leaned toward the favorable view of 
Robespierre held by Mathiez, he has thoroughly analyzed the evi- 
dence on both sides of all controversial points aroused by the Danton- 
Robespierre argument, and his conclusions, sometimes favorable to 
Robespierre and sometimes frankly critical, must be accepted unless new 
evidence can be found bearing upon specific judgments.” In the field of 
biography, there may also be cited the volume by E. N. Curtis on St. 


78 See his article, “Le gouvernement parlementaire sous la Convention”, in Cahiers 
de la Révolution francaise, No. 6. B. Mirkine-Guétzevitch claimed that the parliamentary 
system spread from France rather than from England in the nineteenth century. 

74 See comments on various biographies of Robespierre in the article by Lefebvre 
(cited, n. 2 above), pp. 193-99; the bibliographical article by Palmer, Jour. Mod. Hist., 
XIII, 382-84; and my book note on Ralph Korngold’s Robespierre and the Fourth- Estate, 
in Political Science Quarterly, LVI (Dec., 1941), 636-37. 

7 Oxford, 1935. 

78 The most recent work, Korngold’s Robespierre and the Fourth Estate (New York, 
1941), did not, unfortunately, bring new evidence in support of various points contrary 
to the findings of Thompson. See the book note cited in n. 74 above. 
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Just, that of H. Dupre on Carnot, and the periodic volumes on Lafayette 
by: Louis Gottschalk,” whose students at the University of Chicago 
are producing valuable monographs and volumes filling various loop- 
holes in French Revolutionary history.” 

When war prevents the utilization of archives, historians may be 
additionally grateful for volumes of published sources. Two major 
French collections should be cited, although there may. be no future 
additions to the series. The Collection de documents inédits sur l'histoire 
économique de la Révolution frangatse, originally planned by Guizot 
in the nineteenth century as one phase of the publication of sources of 
French history, has appeared under the guidance of the Commission 
de recherche et de publication sponsored by the Ministry of National 
Education. The majority of volumes have been editions of cahiers de 
doléances or papers on the sale of national lands, but there were also 
volumes on subsistence, public assistance, specific industries, the eco- 
nomy of a particular area, and taxation.”.A few volumes did not 
contain sources but: were monographic in character. 

The second French series of sources was entitled Classiques de la 
Révolution française and comprised definitive editions of mémoires, 
‘travels, and newspapers of the Revolutionary period.® This series was 


TT The Curtis volume appeared in New York, 1935; Dupre, Lazare Carnot, Repub- 
lican Patriot, was published in Oxford, Ohio, 1940. Gottschalk has published three vol- 
umes: Lafayette comes to America (Chicago, 1935), Lafayette joins the American Army 
(Chicago, 1937), and Lady-in-Watting: The Romance of Lafayette and Aglaé. de Hunol- 
stein (Baltimore, 1939). 78 See the List of Doctoral Dissertations, cited in n, 56 above. 

l 79 Since no complete list of the volumes relative to the French Revolution of this 
official series has appeared, it seems desirable to give rather full information here. A list 
of thirty-nine items appeared at the end of the volume by E. Le Parquier, Cahiers de 
“doléances du bailliage d’Arques (Lille, 1922), supplementary pages without number. The 
various bibliographies already cited also contained references, but the classified list at the 
end of this article should prove useful and is complete to the pause occasioned by the 
“present war. l 

80 In this series have appeared the following volumes: Sée, Voyages en France 
[Arthur Young] (3 vols. Paris, 1931); Henri Carré, Correspondance inédite (1789, 
1790, 1791) du Marquis de Ferrières (Paris, 1932); Gaston-Martin, La loi naturelle ou 
Catéchisme du citoyen français (Textes de 1793 et de 1826) (Paris, 1934); Alma Soder- 
hjelm, Marie Antoinette et Barnave: Correspondance secrète (Paris, 1934); Maurice Dom- 
manget, Pages choisies de Babeuf (Paris, 1935); Alfred Chabaud, Mémoires de Barbaroux 
(Paris, 1936); Anchel and Evrard, Tableau de Paris de Sébastien Mercier (in prepara- 
tion); H. Calvet, Le Vieux Cordelier de Camille Desmoulins (Paris, 1936); Bénétruy, 
Souvenirs d’Etiénne Dumont (in preparation); Louis Jacob, Robespierre vu par ses con- 
temporains (Paris, 1938). Although not one of this collection, Braesch’s edition of Le 
Père Duchesne d’Hébert (Paris, 1938) should be noted. This was the first of six publica- 
tions undertaken by the Société de l'histoire de la Révolution française. The Société 
robespierriste has reached Volume IV of the Oeuvres of Robespierre, which was entitled 
Les journaux: Le Defenseur de la Constitution (Nancy, 1938). 
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sponsored by Mathiez, and since his death it has been continued under 
the direction of Lefebvre. Both French series have necessarily ceased 
publication since 1939. 

Various historians outside of France have also published useful 
volumes of sources in recent years. J. M. Thompson, the English his- 
torian already cited for his biography of Robespierre, has published two 
source books, one of Revolutionary documents in French and the other 
of excerpts from English eyewitnesses of the Revolution.® E. L. Hig- . 
gins’s The French Revolution as told. by Contemporaries leaves some- 
thing to be desired from the point of view of editing but is, nevertheless, 
useful.®* John L. Stewart's promised volume, A Documentary Survey of 
the French Revolution, should appear late in 1942 and will fill a need 
created by the lack of copies of Anderson’s French Constitutions. 

With French archives not available, American students of the Revo- 
lutionary period may discover more material in American archives, 
public and private, than was formerly realized. The thesis of Dr. 
Frances Childs on French Refugee Life in the United States, 1790-1800 
(Baltimore, 1940) pointed to one topic for which American sources 
exist and also to a subject of particular interest today.** Descendants of 
émigrés may have family archives, while European émigrés today have 
in some cases brought valuable papers with them to this country.™* 

Numerous suggestions for future research have already been men- 
tioned. When French archives are again open, the suggestion of Schnerb 
as to the value of the records of the industrial license tax, la patente, for 
various phases of industrial history should be investigated. His study 


81 Both volumes were published by Blackwell, Oxford, the first in 1933 and the 
second in 1938. 

82 Boston, 1939. 

83 A number of studies of émigrés have appeared in France, among-which are the 
following: Abbé R. Baret, “Bibliographie critique sur Jes relations du gouvernement 
britannique avec les émigrés et les royalistes de Ouest”, in Province du Maine, XV 
(Sept. and Oct., 1935), 177-86; André Gain, “Liste des émigrés, déportés, et condamnés 
pour cause révolutionnaire du département de la Moselle”, in An. Hist. Rév. Fr., XII 
(1935), 560 ff.; Raemy de Tobie, L’émigration française dans le canton de Fribourg, 
1789-1800 (Paris, 1937); Wilhelm Wihr, Die Emigranten der französischen Revolution 
“ im bayerischen und frankischen Kreise (Munich, 1938). 

Fernand Baldensperger, whose volumes, Le mouvement des idées dans l'émigration 

frangaise (2 vols., Paris, 1924), have been used by all subsequent students of the émigrés, 
is now at Harvard University and may be expected to furnish valuable guidance for such 
studies, : 
84 Miss Wilma Pugh has been authorized to work on a special collection of Talley- 
rand papers made available by a German refugee. It will be published by the American. 
Historical Association in 1942. 

85 Recueil des textes ct tableaux relatifs a la patente (Paris, 1933). 
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of these records for Puy-de-Déme might be taken as a model for other 
departmental studies. Lefebvre and Hauser have many times pointed 
out the importance of notarial registers for many types of information 
and especially for land tenure and agricultural conditions of the Old 
Regime. The studies of the regional application of the Ventése decrees 
by Schnerb and by Bouloiseau are both models of research and of his- 
torical writing.™® There is ample room for local studies of both the 
Ventése decrees and the Maximum. | l 

Attention should be called to a very useful series of monographs 
begun in France in 1934, entitled Cahiers de la Révolution française”! 
It was the aim of the sponsors to publish a Cahier each year, with one or 
several short monographs on one particular phase of the Revolution, 
written by outstanding scholars. Several of these have already been 
referred to in this survey. Each article presented a new point of view 
or a cogent summary of a topic otherwise treated in scattered works. 
The breadth of vision, the clarity of style, and the usefulness of each 
topic should be an inspiration to young American historians. 

The opportunity, and in some sense the responsibility, of keeping 
French Revolutionary research alive rests at the present time with his- 
torians in America. Although most of the topics for future study that 
have been suggested in this article assume the use of French archives, 
there are American archives and collections to explore for their bearing 
on the French Revolution, and there are also many topics that can be 
based upon published materials. Much can be done on nationalism and 
upon the history of ideas.™ 

86 See Schnerb, “Les lois de Ventése et leur application dans le département du Puy- - 
de-Déme”, in Bibliotheque d'histoire révolutionnaire, Série 3, Vol. IX (1935), and M. 


Bouloiseau, Le séquestre et la vente des biens des émigrés dans le district de Rouen (Paris, 
1937). 

87 These Cahiers have been sponsored by the Comité de direction de l'Institut inter- 
national d'histoire de la Révolution française. The following six numbers have appeared: 
No. 1 contained three articles: Lefebvre, “Les paysans”, Cahen, “La question du pain à 
Paris”, and Georges Bourgin, “Babeuf et le babouvisme” (Paris, 1934); No. 2 contained: 
Édouard Chapuiset, “L'influence de la Révolution française sur la Suisse, Le département 
du Léman” (1934); No. 3 dealt with French colonies: Gaston-Martin, “La doctrine 
coloniale de Ja France en 1789", Roussier, “Les colonies pendant Ja Révolution”, and 
Gaston-Martin, “Notes bibliographiques” (1935); No. 4 dealt with Italy and Napoleon. 
No. 5 was concerned with France and Latin America: Mirkine-Guetzévitch, “Preface”, 
and Barbagelata, “La Révolution française et l'Amérique latine, Napoléon et Amérique 
latine” (1936). No. 6 dealt with public law and the Revolution: Sagnac, “Preface”, and 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch, “Le gouvernement parlementaire sous la Convention” (1937). 

88 See especially Cahiers Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 6. 

89 Harold T. Parker, The Cult of Antiquity and the French Revolutionaries (Chicago, 
1937). Studies of Frederick B. Artz on French education, Revue d'histoire moderne, XII, 
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Contemporary events are challenging accepted interpretations of the 
decade of the French Revolution and should eventually bear new his- 
torical fruit. There should be deeper meanings discovered, both for 
theory and for practice, in the French Revolutionary tradition of 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”. 

Beatrice F. Hyszop. 

Hunter College. 
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For the list of volumes of cahiers de doléances that had appeared through 
1935 see Hyslop, 4 Guide to the General Cahiers (New York, 1936), pp. 
445-47. To this list should be added Fernand Evrard, Versailles, ville du rot 
(Versailles, 1935), and Gustave Laurent, Reims et la région rémoise à la 
veille de la Révolution (this is Vol. V, published in the same year, Reims, 
1930, as Vol, IV cited in the Guide). Some other volumes of cahiers not in 
the official series have appeared since 1935, and Bouloiseau was preparing the 
cahiers of Rouen for publication in the. official series when the war broke out. 

The following volumes on national lands have appeared in the official 
series: Pierre Caron and Eugène Déprez, Recueil des textes législatifs et 
administratifs concernant les biens nationaux (Paris, 1926); Sébastien Char- 
léty, Documents relatifs à la vente des biens nationaux dans le département 
du Rhéne (Lyons and Paris, 1906); A. Guillou and A. Rebillon for Rennes 
and Bain of the department of Ille-et-Vilaine (Rennes, 1911); M. Marion, 
J. Benzacar, and Caudrillier for Bordeaux and Bourg of the department of 
the Gironde (2 vols., Bordeaux, 1911-12); Henri Martin for St. Gaudens in 
Haute-Garonne (Rieumes, 1924) and for Toulouse in Haut-Garonne (Tou- 
louse, 1916); P. Moulin for the department of Bouches-du-Rhéne (4 vols., 
Marseille, 1908-11); Charles Porée for the district of Sens of the department 
of the Yonne (2 vols., Auxerre, 1912-13); Léon Schwab for Epinal of the 
department of the Vosges (2 vols., Épinal. IQII-I3). 

Papers of committees of the Revolution have been published as follows: 
Camille Bloch, Procès-verbaux du Comité des finances de l'Assemblée Con- 
stituante (Rennes, 1922, in two parts); id. and Alexandre Tuetey, Procès- 
verbaux et rapports du Comité de mendicité de la Constituante (Paris, 1911); 
F. Gerbaux and Schmidt, Procès-verbaux des Comités d'agriculture et de 





XIII (Sept-Dec., 1937, and 1938), 469-519 and 361-407, respectively. Note the session 
on Science and Technology at the 1941 convention of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, with a paper by Henry Guerlac (see also the List of Doctoral Dissertations, cited 
above, n. 56). Charles H. VanDuzer, The Contribution of the Ideologues to French 
Revolutionary Thought (Baltimore, 1935), and three works by Palmer are useful contri- 
butions to the history of ideas, based primarily on-printed sources. Palmer has more often 
used archival material for “Posterity and the Hereafter in Eighteenth-Century French 
Thought”, Jour. Mod. Hist., IX (June, 1937), 145 ff., “The French Jesuits in the Age of 
Enlightenment”, Am. Hist. Rev., XLV (Oct., 1939), 44 f., and his more recent book, 
Catholics and Unbelievers in Eighteenth Century France (Princeton, 1939). 

Every historian of ideas and the French Revolution should he familiar with The 
Heavenly City of the Etghteenth-Century Philosophers (New Haven, 1932), by Carl 
Becker, who has inspired so many American scholars to work on the French Revolution. 
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commerce de la Constituante, de la Législative, et de la Convention (4 vols., 
Paris, 1906-10, Index, Vol. V, 1937); Sagnac- and Caron, Les Comités des 
droits féodaux et de la législation et l'abolition du régime seigneurial (1789- 
1793) (Paris, 1907); Tuetey, Correspondance du Ministère de l'Intérieur 
relatif au commerce, aux subsistances, et à administration générale (Paris, 
1917). 

On the subject of subsistences, the following volumes have appeared: 
J. Adher, Le Comité des subsistances de Toulouse (Toulouse, 1912); Caron, 
La Commission des subsistances de l'an II (Paris, 1925); A. Defresne and 
Evrard, Les subsistances dans le district de Versailles (2 vols., Rennes, 1921- 
22); Lefebvre, Documents relatifs à l'histoire des subsistances dans le district 
de Bergues (2 vols., Lille, 1914-21); Ch. Lorain, Les subsistances en céréales 
dans le district de Chaumont (2 vols., Chaumont, 1911-12). 

A Bulletin was published by the commission after 1906, From it a series 
of volumes of Instruction, recueil de textes et notes has been given separate 
publication. The items have been listed in order of their appearance, as the 
editor has not always been given: Le commerce des céréales (Paris, 1907), 
notes by Caron; L’agriculture (Paris, 1908), notes by G. Bourgin; L’assts- 
tance publique (Paris, 1909), notes by Camille Bloch; L’industrie (Paris, 
1910), notes by Schmidt; La monnaie et du papier-monnaie (Paris, 1911), 
notes by Camille Bloch; Le commerce (Paris, 1912); Les contributions 
directes (Paris, 1915), notes by Camille Bloch; Les droits féodaux (Paris, 
1924); Le Maximum général (Paris, 1930), notes by Caron. Also published 
apart was Caron, Tableau du dépréciation du papier-monnaie (Paris, 1909). 

The following volumes on miscellaneous subjects were published by the 
commission: Adher, Recueil de documents sur l'assistance publique dans le 
district de Toulouse (Toulouse, 1918); Just Berland, Les dommages de 
guerre apres Valmy (Chalons-sur-Marne, 1931); Georges Bourgin, Le par- 
tage des biens communaux: Documents sur la préparation de la loi du 10 
juin, 1793 (Paris, 1908); Hubert and Georges Bourgin, L'industrie sidérur- 
gique en France au début dé la Révolution (Paris, 1920); Max Bruchet, 
Labolition des droits seigneuriaux en Savoie (Annecy, 1908); Léon Du- 
breuil, Les vicissitudes du domaine congéable en Basse-Bretagne à l'époque 
de la Révolution (Rennes, 1915); Lefebvre, Questions agraires au temps de 
la Terreur (Strasbourg, 1932); F. Mourlot, Recueil des documents d’ordre 
économique contenus dans les registres de délibérations des municipalités 
du district d’Alengon (3 vols., Alençon, 1907-10); Rebillon, La situation 
économique du clergé à la veille de la Révolution dans les districts de 
Rennes, de Fougères, et de Vitré (Rennes, 1913); A. de Saint Léger, Les 
mines d’Anzin et d’Aniche pendant la Révolution (2 vols., Paris, 1935-36); 
Schnerb, La péréquation fiscale de Assemblée Constituante (Clermont- 
Ferrand, 1936). 

The commission has also published in recent years a series of mono- 
graphs under the title of Mémoires et documents. The following volumes 
have appeared: I, Sée, Etudes sur la vie économique en Bretagne, 1772—An 
III (Paris, 1930); II, Jean Dubois, L’assistance dans le district de Bar 
pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1930); II, H. Depors, Recherches sur l'état 
de l'industrie des cuirs en France pendant le xvit? siecle et le début du xix? 
siècle (Paris, 1932); IV, Henri Lévy-Bruhl, Un projet de code de commerce 
à la veille de la Révolution: Le projet Miromesnil (Paris, 1932); V, Henri 
Calvet, L’accaparement à Paris sous la Terreur (Paris, 1933); VI, Mémoires 
lus au Congrès des Sociétés savantes, Toulouse, 1933, Paris, 1934 (Paris, 
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1935), which included eight articles; VII, Roger Berland, Les cultures et la 
vie paysanne dans la Vienne à l'époque napoléonienne, L. de Cardenal, La 
contribution patriotique du quart du revenu, and Octave Festy, L'enquête 
de l'An II sur les engrais (Paris, 1937); VHI, Jean Bouchary, Le marché 
des changes de Paris à la fin du xviti* siècle (Paris, 1937). 


The foregoing list of volumes pays tribute to the work of French his- 
torians. 


THE FIRST PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION IN 
MANCHESTER 


In the numerous studies of the constitutional revolution of 1832 his- 
torians have paid little attention to the members of parliament sent up 
by the newly enfranchised boroughs, although these commoners nomi- 
nally represented nearly a tenth of the population of the United Kingdom 
and composed a twelfth of the membership of the house of commons. 
In the reformed parliament the number of “fledgling” members repre- 
senting new constituencies was considerable, and a large proportion of 
them tended to join the handful known as “radicals” in the old parlia- 
ment in advancing measures too liberal for the Whig ministry. Out of 
such members the circle of Francis Place, James Mill, and Joseph Hume 
talked confidently of fashioning a Radical party which would soon 
replace the Whigs and Tories on the treasury bench. Simon Maccoby 
and Elie Halévy have described the program of the radicals, recounted 
their struggles with the Whigs, and explained their defeat.t In spite 
of this defeat the radical program was destined to become English 
liberalism in the next half century because the constituents of the new 
manufacturing boroughs implemented the program with the political 
power necessary to success. This paper seeks to discover the achieve- 
ment in this direction accomplished by the inhabitants of the most 
highly industrialized English community in the election of 1832. 

Manchester was the wealthiest and most populous of the newly 
enfranchised boroughs. Its factories dominated the cotton manufacture, 
the products of which made up more than one half the export trade in 
manufactured goods. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce debated 
national commercial policies with the gravity of a senate and annually 
besieged ministers and members with delegations and memorials. Dr. 
Kay’s Condition of the Working Classes in Manchester in 1831 proved 
that the town was a dangerous center of suffering and discontent. 
Peterloo and the reform agitation had earned for the town’s 163,000 
inhabitants a reputation for revolutionary violence. John Doherty, trade- 
union organizer, was telling the Manchester operatives in 1832: “The 
coming elections are to determine whether we are to have cheap govern- 


1Simon Maccoby, English Radicalism, 1832-1852 (London, 1935). Élie Halévy, 
History of the English People in 1830-1841 (London and New York, 1927). 
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ment, equal and cheap law, cheap knowledge, and security of life and 
property by peaceable means, or we are to obtain these self-evident 
rights by the sword.”* Such sentiments impelled the Manchester Guard- 
tan to assert: “There is not one of the new boroughs, probably not one 
place, borough or county, invested with the elective franchise, the pro- 
ceedings in which at the ensuing election will be watched with such 
intense interest as those at Manchester.” ? 

Local interests that had frequently been violently at odds over in- 
dustrial and social issues and occasionally—as in the reform agitation— 
powerfully united to secure recognition of a common interest, were 
now to be pitted against each other in the arena of an election. The 
issues upon which they had previously divided were both national and 
local; but because political consciousness was not evenly developed in 
the respective interests, local problems provided the basic orientation of 
their attitudes toward the national issues raised in the election of 1832. 
Social transformation attendant upon industrial development and the 
interaction of economic interests within the frame of the existing system 
had produced four fairly distinct social groups in Manchester: a con- 
servative party, a liberal interest, a lower middle class, and an urban 
proletariat. 

The conservatives were the old families who owned or had owned 
land and houses in the business and newer districts, the clergy of the 
Established Church, some of the older manufacturers and merchants, 
lawyers employed by them, and a considerable proportion of their 
tenants and business dependents. Driven from dominance over the local 
government by a revolt in the parish vestry between 1817 and 1822,* 
they had joined rival business interests of the town in forwarding an 
extensive program of municipal improvements through the police com- 
mission. In 1821 the business branch of the party supported the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in its efforts to remove the legislative restrictions 
imposed upon commerce by the ‘excise and protective duties. Probably 
this activity converted the group as a whole from the opposition to 
reform which had distinguished its local governmental policy in the 
Peterloo period. They supported the transfer of the seats of Penryn to 
Manchester in 1828 and followed E. G. Stanley in supporting the Whig 
reform bills. Meanwhile industrial unrest, democratic agitation, and an 


2 A Pennyworth of Politics by the Editor of “The Poor Man’s Advocate”, Sept. 8, 
1832. 3 Manchester Guardian, June 9, 1832. 

4 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Parish and the County, English Local Government 
(London, 1906), pp. 98-101. 
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attack upon the local church rates made them apprehensive of the 
effects of the Reform Act upon the social order. At the time of the 
election of 1832 they favored Canningite political reforms, relaxation 
of the excise and tariff regulations, maintenance of the rights of the 
Established Church, and preservation of the existing social order. 

The liberals were the largest section of the local manufacturers, mer- 
chants, brokers, bankers, speculators in real estate, and the dependents 
of these in the professions and subsidiary trades. Their economic in- 
terests were closely identified with the state of the cotton manufacture, 
and of all the local groups they were the most conscious of the limita- 
tions upon local prosperity imposed by the existing commercial policy, 
which they called the “restrictive system”. A very large number of them 
were Dissenters, but religious faith motivated their thinking less than 
the precepts of Adam Smith and the political economists. They had 
forced the conservatives to share the parish government and after 1821 
used their predominance over the police commission to carry out a 
costly program of street and market improvements. They organized the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1821 to agitate for national commercial free- 
dom and in 1832 expected the Whigs—supported by the voting power 
of the new industrial constituencies—to exceed Huskisson in forward- 
ing this program. Because they believed the boroughmongering system 
had prevented economic and commercial reform, they had given sup- 
port to.the various political reform movements since 1790. In 1822 and 
in 1828 they attempted to secure representation for Manchester, and 
from 1830 they rallied the inhabitants of the town to the support of 
" Grey’s reform bills. Schism, however, threatened their party from the 
late twenties. Industrial strife and democratic turbulence inclined a 
large. section toward moderation and compromise with the conserva- 
tives. On the other hand, a smaller and more doctrinaire faction, prin- 
cipally Dissenters and cotton manufacturers, wished to continue the 
struggle against the established interests and solicited the support of 
all who felt that the sufferings of the present could be traced to the 
restraints imposed by the past and its social order. 

An almost completely local orientation circumscribed the political 
activity of the lower middle classes. As owners of cottages and tenants 
of shops they had struggled against the higher rates and the gas prices 
fixed by the police commission in order to finance improvements. Since 
their successes in local conflicts had depended upon their numbers and 
their defeats had been attributable to the overwhelming influence of 
property under Bourne’s vestry act, the shopkeepers and tradesmen had 
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a decided predilection for extension of suffrage and the ballot. They 
had been trying since 1822 to secure the ballot in police commission 
voting and more recently to lower the police commission franchise from 
a £16 to a ratepaying qualification. The great majority of them being 
Dissenters, they were attempting in the rhirties to abolish the payment 
of church rates. Hostility to Anglicanism impelled them to support its 
disestablishment in Ireland and various schemes for its reform by parlia- 
ment. Calvinistic sects were the only institutions predominantly their 
own, and they were, therefore, especially susceptible to the exhortations 
of their ministers to support missions and condemn slavery in the 
colonies. Though poorly organized, they were profoundly affected by 
the intensification of social interstimulation characteristic of the new 
industrial milieu, while the £10 franchise made them a more powerful 
factor in local politics. , 

The urban proletariat, a relatively recent product of the factory 
system and the growth of the town, was loosely integrated in its own 
institutions, a common dependence upon the vagaries of the labor mar- 
ket, and the close interstimulation of congested habitations, streets, 
public houses, and workrooms. In the distress accompanying the end of 
the war and the first years of peace, their discontent had taken form 
chiefly in an agitation for radical political reforms—universal suffrage, 
annual parliaments, reduction of taxation and expenditure, and redis- 
tribution of parliamentary representation. The Sidmouth repression 
after Peterloo (1819) and the revival of prosperity broke up this unity 
of discontent and turned its component parts to independent action. 
The repeal of the Combination Acts in 1824, the panic of 1826-27, and 
Doherty’s organization of the spinners of the three kingdoms produced 
a series of industrial conflicts and laid the foundations of a powerful 
trade-union movement among the factory operatives, builders, and 
other strong trades. The ten-hour movement, emanating from York- 
shire, inspired the factory hands to hope that parliament could be per- 
suaded to shorten the hours. of labor and interpose its hand against the 
rigid discipline of the mill. 

Having learned reading in the Sunday and monitorial schools, the 
Manchester workingmen read the radical publications emanating from 
London and imitated the activities of radicals throughout the kingdom. 
Three local periodicals, The Lancashire and Yorkshire Co-operator, The 
Poor Man’s Advocate, and The Manchester and Salford Advertiser, 
condemned the factory codes and cited instances of oppression by the 
masters. Three Owenite societies held out to the workmen the project 
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of a free society of laborers based upon co-operation. At the same time 
-the trade-unionists again turned to political agitation. From 1830 a 
Political Union of the Working Classes supported the reform bills but 
harried the liberals with their demands that universal suffrage, the 
ballot, and annual parliaments be added to the reform program.® These, 
with reduction of taxation and expenditure, removal of the “taxes on 
knowledge”, and a ten-hour bill, were the issues the working classes 
of Manchester presented to the candidates upon the hustings in the 
autumn of 1832. 

Even before the fate of the Second Reform Bill was settled, local 
parties prepared for the election by selecting candidates. In July, 1831, 
over 2,200 persons signed a requisition asking Mark Philips, local manu- 
-facturer and left-wing liberal, to become a candidate.’ A few days later 
two interlocking committees of inhabitants invited the Right Honorable 
E. G. Stanley and George William Wood to stand. Meanwhile the 
working-class leaders decided to nominate William Cobbett. The defeat 
of the second bill interrupted these proceedings, but as soon as the 
passage of the third bill was assured these candidacies were revived 
amidst a newspaper discussion of the proper qualifications requisite for 
a member of parliament for Manchester. 

In general, the electors preferred a local man to a stranger? The’ 
Guardian, the organ of the moderate reformers, called for men of 
mature age, sound judgment, liberal principles, and sufficient wealth 
to make them independent of corrupting influences.*° The Tory Man- 
chester Courier believed there were no Manchester problems upon 
* which a clever man could not quickly acquire sufficient information. 
“Surely”, the editor observed sarcastically, “it is not to be expected that 
our representative shall be able.to exhibit to the working mechanics, the 
operative spinners, or the journeymen calico printers a knowledge of 
their occupations equal to their own.”"* The Courier did not require 
any platform from the candidates, preferring men of “unshackled judg- 
ments”. The radicals in both the popular and propertied parties, on the 
other hand, demanded that the candidates pledge themselves to certain 
policies.” The vigor with which the radicals pressed these pledges had 


5 Manchester Guardian, Oct. 15, 1831. 

6 The newspaper stamp and advertising duties were called “taxes on knowledge”. 

7A “requisition” was a letter or paper signed by several individuals “requesting” the 
addressee to become a candidate. Manchester Guardian, July 30, 1831. 

8 Ihid., Aug. 13, 1831. 9 Ibid., June 23, 1832. A letter signed “An Inhabitant”. 

10 7bid. A leading article. 11 Manchester Courier, July 14, 1832. A leading article. 

12 Manchester Times, June 2 and 16, 1832. The practice of “pledging” candidates 
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much to do with the outcome of the contest because this attitude vitiated 
the position of the compromisers among the conservatives and liberals: 

A coalition of compromisers was almost perfected in the linking of 
E. G. Stanley and G. W. Wood. Stanley was popular with conservatives 
for his support of the Establishment, his local connections, and his at- 
tempts to persuade Grey to accept modification of the Reform Bill. 
Wood, a wealthy Whig manufacturer, had been president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a leader of the improvement program, and a spokes- 
man for the townsmen in the attempts to secure representation. The 
shopkeepers, however, disliked Wood for his management of the 
municipally owned gas works, and the Manchester Times, the organ 
of the left-wing liberals, destroyed his chances of election by reminding 
the electors that Wood had attempted to deprive the majority of them 
of any voice in the police commission by advocating a £35 franchise 
qualification.*® Shortly after the Times’s article Wood withdrew from 
the contest, and Stanley declined to be a candidate for Manchester. The 
collapse of this Tory-Whig alliance early in July, 1832, cleared the way 
for an outright contest among candidates . more representative of the 
local political alignments. i 

The prospect that the representation ile go to the Unitarian and 
“radical” Mark Philips and the popular idol William Cobbett impelled 
the conservatives to nominate a candidate of their own. In spite of their 
recent local defeats their cause was not hopeless. In the rich collegiated 
parish church they possessed a powerful political institution: its mem- 
bers were wealthy, and its clergy controlled valuable parochial and 
ecclesiastical patronage. The liberals who had supported Wood were 
not likely to find a stronger candidate and, if Philips spoke too radically, 
they would be inclined toward one whose principles were “to protect 
the rights of property and fearlessly and actively combat the lawless 
spirit of change”."* After considerable difficulty in finding a candidate 
willing to face the odds against him, the Tories secured John Thomas 
Hope, son of Sir Alexander Hope, as their candidate. Of a noted 
Scottish family, the Tory candidate was distinguished in his own right 
as an exceptionally handsome young man, a winner of the Newdigate 





was probably adopted in imitation of the tactics of the London Benthamites in the election 
of 1831. The fact that the pledges required were similar to those demanded by the Ben- 
thamites’ Parliamentary Candidates Society suggests that these London radicals were 
active in the Manchester contest. See also Graham Wallas, Life of Francis Place (London, 
1898), pp. 236-37, and Maccoby, pp. 63-64. 

13 Manchester Times, June 23, 1832. A leading article. 

14 Manchester Courier, July 14, 1832. Account of the conservatives’ meeting. 
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prize for poetry at Christ College, Oxford, and member of parliament 
for Gatton and Okehampton—both disfranchised by the Reform Act. 

-The liberals put up Samuel Jones Loyd, grandson of a founder of 
Manchester’s oldest and wealthiest bank. Born in Manchester, Loyd 
had resided for several years in London, where he managed a branch 
of the family bank, and he had represented the forty electors of Hyde 
in parliament. His committee included twenty-two of Wood’s and 
three of Hope’s committees, and his absence from Manchester freed 
him from the kind of unpopularity that Wood’s improvement promo- 
tion had provoked. Supported by the wealthier business interests and 
the Guardian, the London banker seemed certain of election, but in 
angling for conservative votes he made a series of blunders that raised 
up a rival candidate for the reformers’ votes. 

In his first speech Jones Loyd disturbed the liberal reformers by 
referring—perhaps with an attempt at humor—to a declaration of 
principles published that day by the conservatives: “he had examined ` 
their address with great care and attention, and if he were to seek the 
support of any one class of persons apart from the community at large, 
he would go to the gentlemen who had issued these highly talented 
resolutions, and with this document in his hand would declare he was 
their man”. His, he declared, would be the middle course: he was 
devoted to the protection of property, the advancement of commerce, 
and the retention of existing institutions. In his principal address, before 
the electors of the middle-class suburb of Chorlton-upon-Medlock on 
August 2, he identified the “middle course”. with the principles of the 
Reform Act.’® He declared himself the “deadly enemy” of the restrictive 
system and promised to apply the principles of freedom of commerce to 
India, the China trade, and the Corn Laws. He advocated economy and 
the reduction of the number of useless offices but condemned Cobbett’s 
proposal for the elimination of the national debt as a “dishonest act”. 
He opposed slavery and promised to look into the condition of the 
laboring classes. Finally, he would encourage the church to teform 
itself, but he would not withdraw support from it or enter into the 
question of appropriating its property until that of the distribution of 
property within the church was settled. 

The address was apparently well received, but, in the question period 
following, Archibald Prentice, editor of the Times, divested him of any 
enthusiastic support from the middle classes. Replying to Prentice’s 


15 bid., July 14, 1832. Account of the liberals’ meeting. - 
16 Manchester Guardian, Aug. 4, 1832. 
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inquiries, Loyd refused to vote for the ballot or repeal of the Septennial 
Act because he considered the Reform Bill “a full, sufficient, and satis- 
factory measure”. Tired by Prentice’s dogged questioning—too lengthy 
to be detailed here—he blundered badly on the issue of church rates: 
“The question . . . is one of extreme nicety and difficulty, and I, there- 
fore, do not wish hastily to give an opinion on it.” From the point of 
view of the Chorlton and Manchester Dissenters, whose numerical 
majorities had been defeated for two straight years by judicial decisions 
and the vestry act, to delay settlement of this issue was to reject their 
demands. 

Even the Guardian admitted that its favorite had shown himself “in 
his worst political aspect; that he had unfortunately so managed as to 
create the impression that he is less of a liberal than he really is”. The 
Courier declared he was a better man than Philips*® but was unenthu- 
siastic, probably because of the impression Loyd gave: “Cold and 
cautious he hazards an opinion as if he were opening an account, and 
the banker and broker may be traced in every principle he has ven- 
tured to propound.””® The Times declared that the Chorlton speech, 
“full of high-sounding phrases carefully divested of all meaning”, had 
driven into opposition many who had formerly supported him.” A 
few days later, a group of reformers, convinced that Loyd was a Tory 
in disguise and unalterably opposed to Cobbett’s currency policies, sent 
C. J. S. Walker and John Benjamin Smith to London to find a more ` 
suitable colleague for Philips.” \ 

The composition of this group must be examined in some detail, for 
they not only forged the issues of the contest but also created at this 
time the nucleus out of which the Anti-Corn-Law League and the 
Manchester School were born. Prentice, Smith, Edward Baxter, John 
Shuttleworth, and J. C. Dyer were, or had been, cotton manufacturers. — 
Walker was the son of a Manchester fustian manufacturer prosecuted 
for sedition in 1794, and Benjamin Heywood was the leading banker 
for the factory owners. Most of them were investors in joint-stock banks 
and advocates of the inflationary measures of the 1820’s. All were fol- - 
lowers of Adam Smith and the political economists, and Prentice and 
Shuttleworth were correspondents of the London Benthamites. Sup- 
porting their liberal philosophy, with which they associated their busi- 


17 Ibid., Sept. 1, 1832. 18 Manchester Courier, Aug. 4, 1832. A leading article. 

19 Ibid., Dec. 8, 1832. 20 Manchester Times, Aug. 4, 1832. 

21 John Benjamin Smith, Reminiscences of Manchester (typescript of an original 
manuscript, Central Library, Manchester, n. d.), p. 5. 
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ness experience, was Calvinistic Nonconformity. Although they had 
been active in the struggle for parliamentary reform, not until this 
election did they have an opportunity to unite themselves behind a 
candidate and a program of their own. 

In May, 1832, J. B. Smith had suggested Poulett Thomson, vice- 
president of the board of trade, as a possible candidate for the liberals,” 
but the electors’ partiality for a local candidate and the activity of Loyd’s | 
committee had apparently prevented the suggestion’s being acted.upon. 
On August 25, after an interview with Walker and Smith in London, 
Thomson visited for a few hours with a Manchester group while on 
his way to Liverpool, and the next day a placard appeared announcing 
that Thomson would be nominated.” Loyd’s committee immediately 
charged that this was a breach of pledge on the part of Thomson, for 
Loyd had previously solicited and received Thomson’s assurance that 
the latter, “being promised to Dover”, would not seek the Manchester 
seat.* To clarify the matter George Humphreys submitted the follow- 
ing statement to Thomson in Liverpool: “The electors of Manchester 
are respectfully informed that Mr. Poulett Thomson has no intention of 
becoming a candidate for the representation of the borough, and that 
the placard calling for the electors to reserve their votes for him was 
put forward without his knowledge.” Thomson drew a pen through 
the words “becoming a candidate”, wrote over them “offering himself 
as a candidate”, and signed the paper. The document was published on 
August 28. The affair did not dispel the charge that Thomson had 
broken his:word and not only deprived his committee of their can- 
didate’s open support but also of any obligation on his part to them. 

Next to Cobbett the new candidate was the most widely known of 
the contestants. After serving his father’s mercantile firm he had come 
under the influence of the philosophical radicals and had entered parlia- 
ment in 1826 for Dover, where Jeremy Bentham had personally assisted 
in the canvass.” Here, with Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Joseph Hume, 
and Sir Francis Burdette, Thomson attracted attention as a radical. In 


22 John Shuttleworth, comp., Manchester Scrap Book (a collection of letters, hand- 
bills, clippings, ete., Central Library, Manchester, 1811-34), f. 11. A letter from J. B. 
- Smith to John Shuttleworth, May, 1832. i 

23 Manchester Guardian, Sept. 1, 1832. 

247e., he had promised his Dover constituents to seek re-election from Dover, Ibid., 
Oct. 27, 1832. 

25 Ibid. A political advertisement. 

28 Dictionary of National Biography (London, 1937-38), XIX, 716. 
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1830 he. accepted the vice-presidency of the board of trade, and while 
occupying this post in the ministry he made a widely publicized speech 
in behalf of freedom of trade, proposed the abolition of the excise, re- 
duced a few of the import duties, and replaced the excise on printed 
cottons with an import tax upon raw cotton. He had spoken against 
slavery and in favor of the ballot.?” Most of his party in Manchester 
believed that his place in the government would be of considerable 
advantage in giving delegations from the constituency an entree to 
the ministers. 

Thomson’s platform was his committee’s interpretation of his record, 
but the other candidates had personally to present and defend their 
positions on the issues before their constituents. Hope, the candidate of 
the conservatives, attempted to convince the electorate that the defense 
of existing institutions was the most important duty of the reformed 
parliament, while he assured them that their commercial interests would 
be safe in his hands. He was uncompromisingly opposed to any inter- 
ference with the rights of the church: “the benefits of the church are 
open to all... persons—(Cheers and hisses.) If it is right to maintain 
a church establishment, and I think it is, it is right that all parties in 
the country should have a share in the burden.”** Admitting that he 
had “hesitated” at accepting the Reform Bill, he now acquiesced in it, 
but he opposed the ballot and repeal of the Septennial Act. Hope refused 
to give pledges, insisting upon using his own judgment upon measures 
brought before parliament. With regard to pensions and sinecures, he 
would not support “any measure which infringes upon the prerogative 
of the Crown” but would oppose all unmerited pensions and “embark 
with zeal in the reform of all those abuses in which the rational part 
of society think reforms are necessary and in a reasonable reduction in 
the expenses of the country”. Having battened down his hatches against 
the waves of radicalism, Mr. Hope trimmed his sails beautifully to- 
catch the rising wind of Manchester commercial interests. Ingenuously, 
he admitted inexperience in commercial matters but promised to study 
seriously the problems of freedom of commerce. He then promised more 
on this subject than did any of his rivals: he would abolish the monopoly 
of the East India Company, extend the influence of the crown in India, 
end the joint-stock monopoly of the Bank of England, and limit its 

27 Manchester Guardian, Oct. 13, 20, 1832. 

28 The Representation of Manchester (Manchester, 1832), p. 19. A pamphlet pub- 


lished by the conservatives containing an account of a dinner given in honor of Mr. 
Hope. The statement of Hope’s policies is taken from this pamphlet. 
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power to control circulation.” He favored a moderate fixed duty on 
corn. The ten-hour bill, he contended, would encourage foreign com- 
petition and lower wages. He “abhorred” slavery, although he doubted 
whether “if the negro population were emancipated, they would ever 
become labourers for hire”. He would be guided by the wishes of his 
constituents and the evidence on a police bill extending the franchise 
to all ratepayers. 

While John Thomas Hope promised to resist revolutionary change 
and to further Manchester’s commercial interests, William Cobbett 
proposed to terminate the distresses of the poor by his Fourteen Proposi- 
tions? Assuming that the authors of distress were the aristocracy, the 
clergy, and the fundholders, Cobbett demanded that parliament reduce 
the power of the aristocracy by abolishing pensions and sinecures, lower- 
ing salaries to American standards, reducing the size of the army, open- 
ing promotion in the navy, and restoring to the king the real power to 
appoint his ministers. The unfair burdens imposed by the clergy were 
to be removed by the abolition of tithes, confiscation of ecclesiastical 
endowments, and disestablishment of the Irish church. The fundholders 
were to be eliminated by the cessation in two years of interest payments 
on the national debt and by the consequent exchange of such stocks for 
expropriated ecclesiastical, army, and crown properties. These measures, 
Cobbett estimated, would reduce the annual cost of government to 
below £10,000,000 and would permit the removal of all internal taxes 
except those on land and the reduction of customs duties to levels neces- 
sary only for the benefit of navigation, commerce, and manufactures. 
Relief of the existing distress was to be completed by an adjustment of 
all pecuniary contracts made unjust by changes in the value of money. 

Declaring he did not seek election from Manchester—he and Fielden 
were almost certain of election from Oldham—Cobbett rested his ap- 
peal to the electors on the Fourteen Propositions on which he had 
lectured in Manchester in January, 1832. From the hustings on nomina- 
tion day he promised briefly to vote for Sadler’s bill, immediate emanci- 
pation, and the enfranchisement of all ratepayers in police affairs, after 
which he dwelt at length on the shortcomings of the Whigs? On the 
issues with which Manchester was deeply concerned Cobbett had little 
to say, but that fact was of little consequence. The trade-unionists, 


20 Ibid., pp. 3, 6, 9-10, 13-14. , 
30 Manchester Courier, Sept. 17, 1831, Jan. 7, 1832. Manchester Guardian, Jan. 7, 
1832, 81 Ibid., Dec. 15, 1832. 
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operatives, handloom weavers, Owenites, and distressed shopkeepers 
who attended his rallies were united only in their distrust of the power- 
ful in government and property. Their support of the editor of the 
Political Register was a protest against the uncertainties of a new in- 
dustrial economy, for the elimination of which they had not yet formu- 
lated a political program. 

Mark Philips attempted to make his platform such a program for the 
benefit of all classes of the constituency. When he accepted his requisi- 
tion, he pledged himself to the ballot, shortening of the duration of 
parliaments, abolition of sinecures'and pensions, repeal of the taxes on 
knowledge, removal of the restrictions upon trade, abolition of mo- 
nopolies, a moderate fixed duty on corn, immediate and unconditional 
emancipation, church reform, and the abolition of church rates and 
tithes3* However, when he interpreted these pledges, his trimming 
provoked even the Courier to sneer: “We pronounce Mr. Marx 
Purups to be fast approaching conservative principles; and but for a 
foolish pledge which he volunteered about the duke of WELLINGTON 
and Sir Roserr Peer, we should have predicted that he would become 
a Tory before Christmas.”*® He advocated triennial parliaments but 
wished to “see the reform bill have a full and fair trial before we begin 
to legislate upon it”. He promised-to vote for a police bill enfranchising 
all ratepayers but refused to support household suffrage because “those. 
who are incapable of reading are not competent to.take a share in the 
representation”.*4 He insisted that the national debt be paid in full, de- 
manded from the East India Company only the freedom of the China 
trade, and acknowledged his belief in the protection of agriculture. He 
qualified his pledge on immediate ‘emancipation by saying, “Let there 
be no more-children born in slavery.” He would not vote for Sadler’s 
bill or any other measure which interfered between masters and men 
and “meddled with the workman’s capital, his labour”. Finally, the 
Unitarian candidate declared that he would not vote for the total aboli- 
tion of tithes: he would have the income of the church divided more 
equitably among the clergy and the surplus beyond their needs devoted 
to religious instruction, a national system of education, or reduction of 
the poor rates.” In spite of this trimming, Philips’s claim upon the 
liberals and radicals was genuine. In action his program was vitiated 
by temporizing, but his pledges constituted a new and significant ap- 


82 Ihid., July 7, 1832. 88 Manchester Courier, July 28, 1832. A leading article. 
84 Manchester Guardian, Aug. 4, 1832. 35 Ibid., July 21, 28, 1832. 
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proach to politics: a demand for extensive reforms supported by an 
appeal to new and hitherto politically impotent social forces. 

After Thomson’s entrance into the contest, Jones Loyd tried to re- 
move the doubts upon his liberalism which his cautious approach to 
reform had raised among the classes exploited by the Philips and Thom- 
son committees. Consistency prevented trimming to the left the policies 
che had advocated,®* so he attempted to raise new issues. On October 10 
he called for less interference in the affairs of other nations and the 
promotion of amicable and commercial relations with all nations?" 
Then he offered a solution to the problem of distress: the condition 
of the lower orders was due to the “lack of a sound and well organized 
system of national education” and to the deterioration of morals pro- 
duced by “the vicious administration of the poor laws”. Manchester 
opinion was at this time only slightly interested in foreign policy or the 
poor laws, and Loyd’s attempt to make issues of these had no discernible 
effect. 

Because Hope, Loyd, and Philips professed adherence to liberal 
measures and then interpreted their professions conservatively, the dif- 
ferences of policy among the candidates, if Cobbett be excluded, were 
not extensive. Nevertheless, because each party believed that the election 
of its candidate implied the acceptance by the constituency of a sig- 
nificant approach to the problems of reform, the election was bitterly 
contested. Philips, with 2,200 signers to his requisition, seemed certain 
of election, so the contest centered upon the selection of his colleague. 
The conservatives relied upon traditional methods of vote getting. Their 
candidate opened his campaign behind the doors of a meeting of “re- 
spectable inhabitants” called together by invitation, and he appeared on 
the hustings only on nomination day. Exploiting the personal charm of 
the handsome Newdigate prize winner, his committeemen took him 
on rounds of house-to-house visits and arranged to give him a promi- 
nent place at assemblies and concerts? Meanwhile they placarded the 
town with his qualifications, one of the placards asserting, among other 
tributes, that an ancestor of their candidate had lost an ear in the service 
of his country*® They paid canvassers ten shillings a week with the 
promise of a bonus of £20 if Hope were elected.” 


86 In the writer’s opinion Loyd was the most intellectually honest of the candidates. 

37 Manchester Guardian, Oct. 13, 1832. 38 Ibid., Sept. 1, 8, 1832. 

89 The Squib, Aug. 11, 1832. Election squibs periodically published by the Philips 
party. 40 Manchester Times, Nov. 24, 1832. 
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Knowing that the £ro qualification excluded a large section of their 
party, the Cobbettites tried various means of exerting pressure upon 
the electors and the candidates. In August they formed associations the 
members of which agreed to confine their trading to shopkeepers who 
promised to vote for Cobbett or for candidates pledging themselves to 
extension of suffrage, the ballot, repeal of the Septennial Act; and 
Sadler’s bill. They justified this, known as “exclusive dealing”, on 
the ground that the intent of the Reform Act was to secure greater 
representation of the people and that, therefore, the franchise holders 
were but representatives whose duty was to carry out the will of the 
people. In the celebration of the passage of the Reform Bill, the spinners 
and weavers carried banners expressing their ranking of the candidates: 


Cobbett’s wages 5s. a day 
Philips’ wages 2s. 6d. a day 
Loyd’s wages 1s. 3d. a day 
Hope’s wages gd. a day *? 


The Cobbettites swamped Philips’s open meetings, nearly 3,000 hearing 
him in the working-class district of Ancoats. After the speech four of 
Cobbett’s committeemen in a cart drawn up for the occasion inter- 
rogated the candidate, and at the conclusion one of them drew a chorus 
of “Noes” when he asked the crowd if Philips was fit to represent 
them. 

Not only was Thomson’s committee handicapped by entering the 
contest so late, but their candidate was a stranger who could not appear 
before the electors and who might decline the seat even if elected. On 
the other hand, the committee was made up of zealots, whose attitude 
is thus described by Prentice: 

The contest was felt to be one, not for 1832, not for one session, not for 
i return of one man, but for a precedent that might rule for a long series 
j ike oppiin of coalition and compromise had principle, and knowl- 
edge, and zeal, and youthful activity on their side. The press teemed with 
their publications, and every placard, every handbill, every letter, every 
leading article, was a popular elucidation of the truths of political economy; 


and in this Thomson’s committee was the precursor of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League in the great work of public instruction. 


41 The Poor Man’s Advocate, Aug. 4, 1832. Manchester Guardian, Aug, 18, 25, 1832. 

42 Ibid., Aug. 11, 1832. 43 Ibid., July 21, 1832. F 

44 Archibald Prentice, History of the Anti-Corn-Law League (Manchester, 1852), I, 
33-34. > 
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They cited Thomson’s speeches in parliament as the program of their 
party and exploited fully the opportunity of identifying their candidate 
with the cause of free trade. They hired men to pull down any new 
placard as soon as it appeared and to bring it to the committee. An 
answer was immediately prepared “so that it was a common thing to 
see placards against us being posted at one end of a street and an answer 
to it being: posted at the other end”. One of these placards, entitled 
“Mr. John Thomas Hope, the six-foot suckling of corruption”, listed 
pensions and sinecures held by his family totaling £13,026.** In letters 
to the Times and the Guardian, Thomson’s partisans singled out Loyd 
for special condemnation. “Scrutator” pointed out that Loyd’s name did 
not appear in the divisions or debates on a single retrenchment or re- 
form measure advocated by Althorp, Maberly, or Hume.*” “Ithuriel” 
declared the London banker’s local knowledge enabled him to know 
only whose bills he could safely discount.*® “Inquisitor” summed up 
the position of his party under the title, “The Political Identity of Hope 
and Loyd”. 

These tactics drew replies in kind from the other parties. The Courier 
declared that the theories Thomson advocated would destroy the vital 
interests of the country. His substitution of the tax on raw- cotton, in 
particular, had injured the whole manufacture, whereas the fustian duty 
had affected only one branch.®° Thomson’s talents were low: “His prin- 
ciples have no higher source than the Westminster Review, and even 
the materials of the speech which his friends here have circulated, for 
the purpose of catching votes, are well known to have been furnished 
by Mr. Prace, the tailor, of Charing Cross.”** Unwilling to attack a 
member of the ministry that had carried the Reform Bill, the Guardian 
bitterly denounced his local party. The editor suspected the motives of 
Loyd’s opponents: “Have loans refused,.or discounts limited exercised 
no influence over the conduct of any of his opponents? For ourselves, 
we believe, that in its origin the opposition to Mr. Loyp was more 
directed against him as a banker than as a politician.” By entering 

45 Smith, Reminiscences, p. 59. 48 Shuttleworth, f. 13. 

4T Manchester Guardian, Sept. 29, 1832. 

48 Manchester Times, Oct. 27, 1832. Letter signed “Ithuriel”. 

40 Ibid, Letter signed “Inquisitor”. Copies and clippings of other letters of this kind 
may be found in Smith, Papers: The Manchester and Salford Election, 1832 (typescript 
of some MS. fragments, including some clippings, Central Library, Manchester, n. d.). 

50 Manchester Courier, Sept. 15, 1832. A leading article. 
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52 Manchester Guardian, Nov. 3, 1832. A leading article. 
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their candidate after most of the electors had been pledged to Loyd, the 
Guardian complained, the Thomsonites threatened to take enough.votes 
from Philips to elect Hope.5® However much these personalities may 
have influenced the voters, it is certain that they made the Thomson 
candidacy the center of the contest. 

The committees of Cobbett’s rivals refrained from attacking him 
openly, probably because his followers had votes which might be ob- 
tained as second-choice votes. Henry Hunt, the radical reformer, and 
Charles Wilkins, reformer and editor of the Lincoln and Newark 
Times, came to Manchester and denounced Cobbett before public meet- 
ings,“ but it cannot be determined who arranged these meetings. On 
the other hand, a maneuver of the Cobbettites against Prentice had an 
important bearing upon the election. In 1828 the Times had objected to 
Cobbett’s abuse of the abolitionists, and Cobbett had replied publicly: 
“The blacks may be Mr. Prentice’s brethren for anything I know or 
care; but the West India proprietors and occupiers are the brethren of 
Englishmén.”"® Some of Cobbett’s adherents placarded this letter over 
the town during the contest, and the abolitionists retaliated by bringing 
the antislavery agitator, George Thompson, to lecture in Manchester.*® 
The lecture cost Cobbett many votes from the Nonconformist trades- 
men and shopkeepers, whose support, under the franchise limitation, 
he could not afford to lose. Moreover, the affair probably revealed to 
the Thomson committee one of the most effective weapons of the con- 
test, the issue of slavery. es 

Since each elector could “split” his vote by voting for two candidates 
or cast but one vote, a “plumper”, for his favorite, combinations of 
parties seemed likely to have a decisive effect on the election. When 
Thomson was entered, the Times predicted that the Tories would seek 
an alliance with the Cobbettites,®” and, despite denunciation of this as 
a particularly “unholy alliance”, such an attempt was made.”’ In open- 


58 Ibid., Sept. 1, 1832. A leading article. 

54 Ibid, Charles Wilkins, The Address of Charles Wilkins, Esq., to the People of 
Manchester on the Incompetency of Mr. William Cobbett to represent them in Parliament 
(Manchester, 1832). 

55 Prentice, I, 3-6. 56 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

57 Manchester Times, Sept. 8, 1832. Prentice was reluctant about accepting Thomson 
(Prentice, I, 20) and the week before had tried to persuade Cobbett to withdraw in 
favor of James Wood, Methodist manufacturer and short-time advocate, so that a 
working-class-radical manufacturer -coalition could be formed under Wood and Philips 
(Manchester Times, Sept. 1, 1832). 

58 Manchester Guardian, Dec, 15, 1832. Manchester Times, Dec. 15, 1832. 
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ing Thomson’s campaign, J. B. Smith urged Philips’s adherents to 
support Thomson as a reformer colleague of their candidate.” On 
nomination day Philips sealed this coalition by suggesting that reform 
could be advanced miore rapidly if the electors linked a ministerial can- 
didate with one more acquainted with local opinion. 

With the Tories outnumbered, the liberals divided among three 
candidates, and the popular party limited by the qualification, the elec- 
tion depended not so much upon coalitions of parties as upon the vote 
of the one interest in Manchester without a candidate of its own—the 
lower middle classes. Hope’s clericalism gave him little chance of ob- 
taining much of this vote, while the antislavery lecture alienated many 
of these voters from Cobbett. Loyd had offended the Dissenters in deal- 
ing with church reform, but there was nothing in Thomson’s record 
which could be pointed to in contrast; moreover, Loyd’s deficiencies on 
this question had been revealed too early to be fully remembered. From 
the point of view of the middle classes, the only distinctions between 
the two were that Thomson favored the ballot while Loyd opposed it 
and that Thomson was a stranger while Loyd was not. Late in Novem- 
ber, however, the Thomsonites succeeded in raising the i issue of slavery 
between them. 

At that time a large number of placards signed “A Friend to Mis- 
sions” appeared, telling a story purporting to prove that Jones Loyd was 
a friend of the slaveowners and an opponent of Christian missions.* 
In 1823 the Reverend John Smith, a missionary, had been court-mar- 
tialed in Demerara, allegedly for i inciting the slaves to insurrection, and 
had been so mistreated in prison that he died. Henry Brougham had 
introduced in the commons an address to the king praying an inquiry 
into the case. Loyd, the placard asserted, had voted against the address. 
Two weeks later the same author published letters from Zachary 
Macaulay and Fowell Buxton praising Thomson’s work against slavery 
and endorsing his candidacy.®* Canvassers for Thomson quickly ex- 
ploited the shock the disclosure produced upon the conscience of the 
Nonconformist electors and reported just five days after the second 
letter that they had secured 1,906 pledges for Thomson against 2,252 
for Philips, 1,013 for Loyd, 711 for Hope, and 422 for Cobbett.** 

The ringing of bells and other signs of public rejoicing on Thursday 


39 Smith, Papers: The Manchester and Salford Election, 1832, pp. 23-24. 
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morning, December 12, aroused a curious public to witness the first 
parliamentary election in the borough of Manchester.** Only the novelty 
of the event enabled the enormous crowd to restrain its impatience 
during the long and tedious formalities. Heckling and hooting so 
interrupted the speeches from the hustings that only Cobbett and his 
nominators could be distinctly heard. The show of hands gave Cobbett 
more than half, Philips about a third, and the others only a few scattered 
hands. The borough reeve declared Cobbett and Philips elected, but 
Hope’s nominators demanded a poll, and the request was granted amid 
a storm of protest. The polls were opened at nine on Friday, and when 
they were closed the next day the following return appeared: 








Single Votes split with: 
Candidate Plumpers Philips Thomson Loyd Hope Cobbett Total® 





Philips 28 1,679 567 137 512 2,923 
Thomson 57 1,679 152 83 97 2,068 
Loyd 221 567 152 781 III 1,832 
Hope 257 137 83 781 302 1,560 


Cobbett 283 512 97 III 302 1,305 


Of the 6,787 electors, 5,267, or over three fourths, had gone to the polls. 
A small riot broke up the Thomson committee’s celebration that eve- 
ning, but otherwise the election passed without disorder. 

Through a statistical analysis of the returns it is possible to under- 
stand the operation of the most numerous social interests in this election. 
The preceding table proves the existence of a Tory-working-class com- 
bination and also that the great majority in each of these parties rejected 
the seemingly “unholy alliance.” Without the evidence of the poll- 
book it is impossible to answer two important questions arising from 
the abortive coalition: (1) Was the alliance sought and supported chiefly 
by the Tories or the Cobbettites? (2) Which party benefited more from 
the alliance? From the evidence available in the above and in the suc- 
ceeding table, it may be doubted that even if both parties had whole- 
heartedly accepted the alliance either Hope or Cobbett would have been 
elected. The £10 qualification, which the Tories thought too low, would 
have defeated the alliance and their candidate. 

84 Manchester Guardian, Dec. 15, 1832. Manchester Times, Dec. 15, 1832. Man- 
chester Courier, Dec. 15, 1832. 

85 Thid., Dec. 22, 1832. 88 Manchester Guardian, Nov. 17, 1832. 


87 The writer made several unsuccessful efforts to find the pollbook while in Man- 
chester in the winter of 1933-34. 
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From the following table the direction of the voting of the ENOG 
middle, and wealthy classes is suggested: 


| I. Votes by PoLLING Districts® 


aan em” 




















H Electors to 
District Adult Males Philips Thomson Loyd Hope Cobbet 
2 and 3 III 239 180 go. 112 195 
I and 7 1:9 285 170 116 II2 257 
Newton 1:7 74 34 o 20 67 
Hulme 1:5 176 113 I 9I 117 
WORKING-CLASS DISTRICTS 774 497 337 335 636 
13 and 14 1:6 166 86 108 95 81 
IO, II, and 12 1:5 238 128 192 167 84 
and 8 1:5 240 196 | 159 IIO 116 
dwick 1:4 142 100 75 79 66 
Chorlton 1:4 . 473 388 244 227 I21 
5 1:2 256 207 155 107 IOI 
MIDDLE-CLASS DISTRICTS 1,524 1,105 933 785 569 
` Cheetham 1:2 166 127 155 -© 108 30 
9 rI 255 153 232 ` 173 29 
6 . ul 234 186 175 159 4I 


WEALTHY DISTRICTS 655 466 562 440 100 


II. PERCENTAGE SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING TABLE 


Section of Manchester - Philips Thomson Loyd Hope Cobbett 


Working-class districts 30.0% 19.3% 13.1% 13.0% 24.6% 
Middle-class districts 30.9 22.4 19.5 > 15.9 ‘IIS 
Wealthy districts 29.5 20.9 25.3 19.8 4.5 


That Thomson’s election was due to the winning of the middle class 
of voters is demonstrated by his pluralities in the middle- and working- 
class districts. The returns also suggest the effect of the £10 franchise 
in checking the democratic protest. Because all articulate working-class 
opinion in Manchester favored Cobbett, it seems likely that under adult 
manhood suffrage, the unenfranchised adult males of the laboring 
classes would have voted at least as heavily in favor of Cobbett as did 
the working-class districts. The preponderance in numbers of the work- 

88 This table is constructed from the following sources: Population of the polling 
districts—James Wheeler, Manchester: Its Political, Economic, and Soctal History (Man- 
` chester, 1839), p. 248; number and distribution of electors—Manchester Guardian, Nov. 
17, 1832; vote by districts—Manchester Courier, Jan. 19, 1833; description of the groups 
of districts—John Philips Kay, The Moral and Physical Condition of the Working Classes 
employed in the Cotton Manufactures in Manchester in 1831 (London, 1832). 
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ing classes would then have meant the election of Cobbeit and Philips. 
It may be, objected that the very poor have often been strongly con- 
servative and, therefore, might not have voted as did those workingmen 
holding premises rated at £10. However, the very poor of Manchester 
never in the early thirties expressed in political form any attachment 
to the party of stability. Finally, the show of hands on nomination day 
and the popular demonstrations in favor of radical reform offer sub- 
stantial evidence that the sentiments of the Manchester working classes 
were near to those of the Cobbett party. 

Two uncertainties were removed by the results of the election: the 
fear of democracy and the prospect of a Tory triumph amidst a schism 
of reformers. Defeat dissolved the union of the democrats. The shop-. 
keeping element turned their attention to local government, and the 
operatives to trade-unionism and the ten-hour agitation. The Tories 
reorganized their forces. Never again did they present a representative 
of aristocratic Toryism to the electors; Benjamin Braidley and William 
Ewart Gladstone, successively their nominees, were liberal Tories and 
Lancashire men closely associated with the cotton trade. In 1835 they 
revived the Hope-Cobbett alliance by organizing the Operatives’ Con- 
servative Association, and in local government they contrived with the 
shopkeepers to check the increasing power of the liberals. 

The basic issue in the election had been whether “moderate” liberalism 
or uncompromising reformism would represent Manchester. In im- 
mediate achievements the victory of the radical wing of the liberals 
was barren. Philips, as his speeches in 1832 foreshadowed, was a weak 
representative. He voted with the radicals in the session of 1833 on all 
except two important motions,” but he did little else in support of 
parliamentary radicals in that or subsequent parliaments. Poulett 
Thomson also disappointed the men whose support he had not sought 
but had readily accepted when it was available and useful to his ambi- 
tion. By 1837 J. B. Smith and the manufacturer radicals of his con- 
stituency were threatening to turn him out of his seat if he did not live 
up more strongly to his Benthamite reputation for advocating economy 
and freedom of trade.”® The real victory in the election lay in an achieve- 


69 Hume’s motion for Littleton as Speaker and Attwood’s for a Select Committee on 
Distress. 

70 Smith, Papers: The Corn Laws (typescript of a manuscript, Central Library, Man- 
chester, n. d.), pp. 3-4. See also the Manchester Guardian, Nov. 29, 1834, Shuttleworth 
(copy of a letter from J. Shuttleworth to Poulett Thomson, Mar. 2, 1834), and A Report 
of the Discussions in the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on the Corn Laws (Man- 
chester, 1838), pp. 26-29, for expressions of dissatisfaction with their members of parlia- 
ment from the manufacturer radicals previously making up the Philips and Thomson parties. 
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ment the effects of which were not fully to be felt until the 1840’s: the 
left wing of Manchester’s industrial capitalists had successfully bid for 
the leadership of the dominant forces in the industrial city by linking 
political propaganda with moral and humanitarian issues. Such was the 
technique of the Anti-Corn-Law League. As industrial and social prob- 
lems became‘more critical and the political and politico-economic educa- 
tion of the English middle and working classes was extended, the 
policies and methods of this party became the decisive factors in British 
politics. l 
L. S. MARSHALL. 
Westminster College. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Cuma AND ENcLIsH Civil Service REFORM 


Every reader who has examined the source material relating to the 
history of the English civil service will remember encountering many 
references to the Chinese system of competitive examinations. Although 
the evidence is of a peculiarly refractory nature, the possibility of a 
Chinese influence upon the English system is thus suggested. It is the 
purpose of the present article to present the evidence in support of 
Chinese influence and to attempt to determine the nature and extent 
of such influence. 

A brief résumé of the chief facts of civil service reform in England 
may be helpful. Early in the nineteenth century dissatisfaction with the 
old patronage system of civil service became apparent, and pass examina- 
tions came into use in certain departments between the years 1830 and 
1850. In 1853 parliament, by the terms of the new charter of the East 
India Company, deprived the directors of the company of their appoin- 
tive power and instituted in 1854 a system of competitive examinations 
after the academic type recommended by a commission of which 
Macaulay was the head. Also, in 1853, Northcote and Trevelyan re- 
ported favorably on appointment by competitive examination for the 
civil service in England, and limited application of the principle was 
made in 1855, when three civil service commissioners began their work 
of examining candidates. Open competition, however, the principle 
which prevails in England today, was not definitely established until 
1870. 

In presenting the evidence for Chinese influence upon the English 
proponents of competitive examinations, the first point to establish is 
that the Chinese system of competitive examinations was known in 


England. English knowledge of the Chinese system goes back at least . 


as far as 1621. In that year Robert Burton published his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, in which he praised the Chinese because “Their Loysit, 
Mandarini, literati, licentiati, and such as have raised themselves by 
their worth, are their Noblemen only, [only] thought fit to govern a 
state”.* From Burton’s day on down, a constantly increasing stream of 


1 Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. by A. R. Shilleto (London, 1893), 
II, 162. See also I, 115, 116. 
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English and foreign works on China diffused among English readers a 
knowledge of things Chinese, including the competitive examination 
system. For example, Du Halde’s Description géographique, historique, 
chronologique, politique, et physique de Empire de la Chine, which 
appeared in England in two different translations in the eighteenth 
century, devotes a whole chapter to the. Chinese examination system.? 
Other accounts are to be found in standard works on China such as, 
those by Staunton, Barrows, Davis, Meadows, and Medhurst.2 By means 
of these works and others like them a knowledge of the Chinese ex- 
amination system was made available to English readers. 

Secondly, there is considerable evidence to show that when, in the 
nineteenth century, the idea of competitive examinations became an 
issue, there was a tendency ini the minds of both proponents and oppo- 
nents to link the examinations with China and in some cases to admit 
by implication Chinese priority in the use of the competitive examina-: 
tion system. Thus a survey of six important English periodicals pub- 
lished between 1840 and 1888 yields sixteen articles in which the com- 
petitive examination system is mentioned with varying degrees of 
approval or disapproval, but in all of which the writers indicate their 
awareness of the fact that the system prevailed in China.* For the most 
part the writers of these-articles do not specifically state that the com- 
petitive examination came to England from China. It is significant, 

2 Jean Baptiste Du Halde, The General History of China, trans. by Richard Brookes 
(London, 1741), HI, 1-14; A Description of the Empire of China and Chinese-Tartary 
(London, 1738-41), I, 374-78. 

8 Sir George Staunton, An Authentic Account of an Embassy from the King of Great 
Britain to the Emperor of China (London, 1797), II, 329-30; John Barrow, Travels in 
China (London, 1804), pp. 384-86; Sir John Davis, The Chinese (London, 1836), I, 198, 
200-201, 259-60; Thomas T. Meadows, Desultory Notes on the Government and People 
of China (London, 1847), pp. 124-54; and W. H. Medhurst, China: Its State and Pros- 
pects (London, 1838), pp. 144-51. 

4“China: Its Early History, Literature, and Language”, Westminster Review, XXXIV 
(Sept. 1840), 138; “Wan Tang Jiu With”, Fraser's Magazine, XXVII (Feb., 1843), 179; 
“New Works on China and the Late War”, Westminster Rev., XL (Aug., 1843), 66; 
“The Insurrection in China”, Fraser's Mag., XLVI (Nov., 1853), 600; “The Past and 
_ Future of China”, Blackwood’s Magazine, LXXV (Jan., 1854), 70-71; “Our Rural Popu- 
lation and the War”, ibid, LXXVIII (Dec., 1855), 747; “China and the Chinese”, West- 
minster Rev., LXVII (Apr., 1857), 295; “The Danubian Principalities”, London Review, 
X (Apr., 1858), 218; “China: Past and Present”, Westminster Rev., LXIX (Apr., 1858), 
207-208; “Chinese Competitive Examinations”, d/l the Year Round, XI (Dec. 17, 1864), 
445-53; “Celestial Rule and Rebellion”, Blackwood’s Mag., C (Nov., 1866), 605; “Com- 
petition’, All the Year Round, IX, New Series (Feb. 1, 1873), 275; Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, “The Peking Gazette”, Part I, Frasers Mag, VII, New Series (Mar., 1873), 
343-44; “China and the Chinese”, London Quarterly Review, LI (Oct, 1878), 136; 
“Chinese Officials’, All the Year Round, XXV, New Series (May 29, 1880), 55; R. S. 
Gundry, “China: A New Departure”, Westminster Rev, CXXX (Sept., 1888), 294-95. 
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however, that they recall the examination when. they write about China 
and think of the example of China when they come to the subject of 
the examination. In other words, there is a linkage in their minds be- 
tween China and the idea of competitive examinations for civil service. 

More important as evidence are four of the sixteen articles in which 
the question of Chinese influence appears, albeit somewhat casually. In 
an article written a few years after the appointment of the first civil 
service commissioners we read: “ ‘The outside barbarians’ are indeed 
only now taking a leaf out of Chinese books in their competitive ex- 
aminations for public employment.”® Less specific is the following 
statement, in which Chinese priority in the use of the examinations, if 
nothing more, is recognized: “Competitive examinations . . . must 
beyond doubt have opened the door to many deserving candidates. . . . 
But much the same results seem likely to follow their adoption among 

- ourselves that attended their establishment, ages ago, in China.”* Again, 
Chinese influence and priority are implied by another writer, who was 
opposed to the examinations: “Much has been thought and said of late 
years as to the merits of competitive examination for all the offices in 
the public service. And a great deal of clap-trap argument in favour of 
this system has been advanced, on no better foundation than its alleged 
success in China.”” Finally, Chinese priority is again admitted in an 
article written ten years after the system of open competition was in use 
in England: “They [the Chinese] have for centuries possessed our 
method of competing for appointments, but with infinitely less -of 
restriction.” 8 Statements such as these tend to suggest a Chinese origin 
for the English competitive system. 

The parliamentary debates of the period provide further evidence of 
the same linkage between the idea of the competitive examinations and 
China and the same partial admission of Chinese influence and priority. 
In 1853, in defense of the proposal for competitive examinations for 
India, Earl Granville declared in the house of lords: “I have heard it 
stated that one of the principal reasons why a small Tartar dynasty has 
governed the immense empire of China for upwards of 200 years, has 
been that they have got the talent of the whole Chinese population by 

` opening every official situation to competition”.® Less than two months 


later he added: 


3 “China and the Chinese”, Westminster Rev., LXVI, 295. 
~- 5“Competition”, All the Year Round, IX, New Series, 275. 
T Alcock, Fraser’s Mag., VII, New Series, 343. 
8 “Chinese Officials”, All the Year Round, XXV, New Series, 55. 
9 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, CXXVIII (June 13, 1853), 38. 
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I remember, my Lords, having referred a short time since .. . to the 
system of examination which I understand takes place in China, and which 
enables persons of the lowest origin to obtain the highest appointments in 
the Empire. Since I made that statement I have had the opportunity of con- 
versing with a gentleman who has lately returned from China—I mean Dr. 
Bowring. . . . He entirely concurred with me in what I had stated on the 
subject, and informed me that respect for the literary character in China is 
carried to the greatest possible extent; and he attributed the maintenance of _ 
the small dynasty like that of the Tartars on the throne of China for so 
many years entirely to the manner in which by this means it had secured to 
itself so many adherents . . .1° 


The measure decreeing competitive examinations for the East India 
service was passed, but the same proposal for the civil service in Eng- 
land provoked lively debate. Lord Monteagle attacked the Northcote 
and Trevelyan Report by raising the question of a precedent for the 
new competitive system. Prussia, he said, had adopted “a similar plan” 
which had led to “an intolerable bureaucracy”."* His next precedent, ` 
however, was China: 


But I must in candour admit that there is another precedent, and that a 
precedent coming from a great, if not flourishing empire. The wise men 
came from the East, and it may be thought by the Commissioners that 
wisdom comes from the same point of the compass. The only precedent 
which exactly applies is that of the empire of China.1* 


Lord Monteagle then continued with a series- of comparisons between 
the Chinese system of examinations and that recommended in North- 
cote and Trevelyan’s Report. He made liberal use of an account of the 
Chinese examinations by W. H. Medhurst, called attention to what he 
felt was the impracticality of the Chinese system as well as to Med- 
hurst’s own statement of its shortcomings, and concluded with the 
statement: “I have dwelt upon this Chinese precedent because it is the 
only one in point.”?® Even though the intention was to damn the 
Northcote and Trevelyan Report by linking its recommendations with 
the Chinese system, the continued emphasis upon the Chinese precedent 
is significant. And though Earl Granville immediately defended the 


10 Yhid., CXXIX (Aug. 5, 1853), 1340-1341. The long life of the Chinese Empire is 
similarly explained in ‘Celestial Rule and Rebellion”, Blackwood’s Mag., C, 605. 

11 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, CXXXI (Mar. 13, 1854), 651. It should be 
noted, however, that Lord Monteagle was in error: the system of open competitive 
examinations did of prevail in Prussia. See Frank J. Goodnow, Comparative Adminis- 
trative Law (New York, 1893), H, 51, 61. 

12 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, CXXXI (Mar. 13, 1854), 651. 

18 Ibid., pp. 651-54. For Lord Monteagle’s citations see Medhurst, pp. 144-51 and 


passini. 
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Chinese system in a brief speech,* for almost ten years opponents of 
competitive examinations continued to identify the English system with 
the Chinese, to draw ominous parallels from the relationship, and, at 
least in the case of Mr. Bailie Cochrane, to insist that the English “did 
not know that it was necessary for them to take lessons from the 
Celestial Empire”.”® It will be seen that the evidence from the parlia- 
mentary debates parallels that of the magazines. Obviously Englishmen 
linked the idea of the competitive examinations with China, recognized 
Chinese priority in the use of the examinations, and at least in some 
cases acknowledged by implication a Chinese influence.*® 

Thirdly, corroborative evidence may be drawn from. several lesser 
considerations. For one thing, the very strength of the English protest 
against the competitive examination system is indicative of its novelty 
in England. This lack of English precedent was attested in the house 
of commons by the undersecretary to the board of control: “ “The put- 
ting up offices to public competition’, he said, ‘was something quite new 
in this country. There was every reason to believe, and he hoped that 
it would succeed. ”!" Furthermore, the proponents of the competitive 
system never protested against the linking of the English system with 
the Chinese, even though this was frequently of a derogatory nature. 
And in only one case was any other than a Chinese source suggested by 
either proponents or opponents of the competitive examination system, 
the one case being the incorrect citation of a Prussian precedent by 
Lord Monteagle." 

Fourthly, the fact that the English examinations and competitions 
were so frequently described as “literary” provides further evidence of 
Chinese influence upon the English civil service system. Competitive 
examinations were of course in use in English universities, but they 
were never called “literary examinations” or “literary competitions”.® 
In China, however, the connection between literature and the examina- 
tion for administrative appointments was well established. The full 
name of the examination was “Examination for Extensive Learning 
and Magnificent Literature”, and those who had passed their first ex- 


14 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, CXXXI (Mar. 13, 1854), 661. 

15.Ibid., CLVI (Feb. 16, 1860), 1194; CLVIII (June 5, 1860), 2064; CLXII (June 
21, 1861), 1437; CLXXII (July 17, 1863), 958 (Mr. Bailie Cochrane). 

16 Further evidence of the same linkage is to be found in Papers relating to the Re- 
organisation of the Civil Service (London, 1855), pp. 47, 159. 

17 Hansard’s Parliamentary Débates, CXXVIII (June 23, 1853), 639. 

18 See above, n. 11. 

19 The nearest approach to it is the “Lit. Hum.”, or “Literae Humaniores”, an ex- 
amination in the classics. 
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amination were called “Siu-Tsai”, that is, “Blooming Literati” or- 
“Blooming Talent”. The content of the examination was also of a 
definitely literary nature, as is well known. It was the literary quality 
of the tests for political appointments that proved so attractive to 
Carlyle: “By far the most interesting fact I hear about the Chinese is 
one on which we cannot arrive at clearness, but which excites endless 
curiosity even in the dim state: this namely, that they do attempt to 
make their Men of Letters their Governors!” 

The evidence that has been presented would not justify tis in stating 
that the Chinese system alone is sufficient to account for the introduc- 
tion of the open competitive examination system in England. The fact 
that the Chinese system had been known in England since the seven- 
teenth century but had had no effect until the increasing complexity of 
government called for more competent officials is a point against such 
a sweeping assertion of influence. But neither can Chinese influence be 
entirely denied. The evidence, summarized, indicates (1) that the 
Chinese examination system was well known in England; (2) that in 
the periodical literature and the parliamentary debates of the times the 
idea of the competitive examination was linked with China; (3) that 
both in and out of parliament the assertion was made that the examina- 
tion system was a Chinese institution and no denial was ever made; 
and (4) that no country other than China had previously made use 
of a system of competitive civil service examinations, and that no West- 
ern individual, nation, or race ever claimed the idea as its own inven- 
` tion. Surely a measure of Chinese influence must be admitted upon the 
basis of this evidence. l 
Y. Z. CHANG. 
National Central University, Chungking. 


20 in the Sung Dynasty the official name was “Election [Examination] for Industry, 
Literary Excellence, Knowledge of the Classics, and Well-Regulated Conduct”. Later the 
simplified name, “Examination for Magnificent Literature”, was used. Sull another name 
was “Examination for Equal Excellence in Literature and Learning”. 

21 Thomas Carlyle, On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History, ed. by 
Archibald MacMechan (Boston, 1901), p. 194. 
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AMERICAN SECTIONALISM AND WORLD ORGANIZATION, 


BY FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER ' 


Wuen Woodrow Wilson went to Paris in December, 1918, he took 
with him, in addition to a great staff of technical experts, several dossiers 
of material which he thought might be of use to him. In one of these 
is a manuscript apparently written in November, 1918, by Frederick 
Jackson Turner and entitled “International Political Parties in a Durable 
League of Nations”—a curious and penetrating effort to apply the les- 
sons of American sectionalism to the problem of international organiza- 
tion. That manuscript, which since 1918 has remained in the Wilson 
Papers, is here published for the’ first time.’ 

No references to the origin of the manuscript have been found in 
the Wilson Papers, no indications of how Turner came to write it or 
how it reached the President. To be sure, he had known Wilson well 
during his student days at the Johns Hopkins University and during 
the years of his professorship at the University of Wisconsin. But, 
Turner wrote later, he “had no further touch with him after he became 
President”. 

Nevertheless, for a professor of history, and especially for Turner, to 
have written a paper on such a subject at that time was not unusual. 
The American historian, like the soldier, the worker, and the business- 
man, went to war in 1917 and 1918. Engaged in an activity which gen- 
erally assumes an attitude of unconcern with the problems of the 

1 Acknowledgment and thanks are due to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and to Mrs. Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner for permission to publish the manuscript. It consists of seven type- 
written pages, partly original and partly carbon copy. One page consists of two lines, of 
original and a carbon copy pasted on. These facts suggest that other drafts of the manu- 
script may exist. The pages seem to have been hastily and inexpertly typed, for they are 
full of typographical errors. A few corrections and additions in pencil and pen, most of 
them identifiable as Turner's hand, have been made on the manuscript. Phrases and 
sentences have frequently been underscored, but by whom is not known, 

In preparing the manuscript for publication, obvious typographical and spelling 
errors have been corrected, since their repetition could serve no useful purpose. This 
policy follows the precedent set by the editors of The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson 
Turner (Madison, 1938). The few marginal notations and markings have been elimi- 
nated. , 


2 “But”, Turner added, “this does not mean that I was not an admirer of him!” 
Turner to Ray Stannard Baker, Apr. 4, 1927. MS. 
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present, many historians, for the duration of the emergency at least, 
frankly placed their knowledge at the disposal of the government and 
directed their activities into channels thought useful for the national 
effort.” For those purposes the National Board for Historical Service 
was organized in the same month in which the United States entered 
the war. The board early decided that historical research ought to be 
directed to problems that might provide guides for future action. 


Can we not give greater zest to our research work, both in seminary and 
as individuals [it suggested in a letter to the leaders of the profession] by 
dealing with phases which are directly or indirectly connected with present 
problems? Shall we not feel better justified in following the scholar’s calling 
if by our investigations we furnish material useful to Americans in deter- 
mining their decisions in the great issues which now confront them and, 
which will, in changing forms, confront them for a considerable future? 4 

Turner was a member of the conference which organized the Na- 
tional Board and then became a member of the board itself.5 Moreover, 
his philosophy of history, as Professor Carl Becker has suggested, took 
the form of a question: “If mankind could once really understand what 
it has done and thought in the past, is it not possible that it would 
stumble along now, and in the future, with more intelligence and a 
more conscious purpose?” He was “always occupied primarily with the 
present, and with the past as illuminating the present”.® 

Small wonder, then, that Turner looked into American history to 
see what clue it might provide to a solution of the problem of world 
peace. He found a clue-in the story of the interplay of sections and 
parties in American history and in his conviction that the American 
Union was essentially a League of Sections not incomparable to a world 
league of nations. What, he asked, held the League of Sections together? 
Perhaps, he suggested, the same principle might be used to hold a 
league of nations together. 

In brief, this document is an effort by one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished and stimulating historians to put historical knowledge to 

8 On historical activities during the World War see “Clio joins the Colors: Scholars 
and the Schools”, in James R. Mock and Cedric Larson, Words that won the War: The 
Story of the Commitice on Public Information, 1917-1919 (Princeton, 1939), pp. 158-86; 
Newton D. Mereness, ed., “American Historical Activities during the World War”, in 
the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1919, 1 (Wash- 
ington, 1923), 137-293. 

4 Waldo G. Leland, “The National Board for Historical Service”, in ibid., p! 168. 

3 Ibid., pp. 161, n, 164. 

8 Becker, “Frederick Jackson Turner”, Everyman his own Historian (New York, 


1935), pp. 207-208, 224. This essay had been published earlier in Howard W. Odum, ed., 
American Masters of Social Science (New York, 1927). 
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work for-society. It has, therefore, a double interest. Today the same 
questions which produced this manuscript are again being asked. The 
answer Turner suggested in 1918 will be read today with heightened 
interest. Moreover, it throws new light on another facet of the work and 
thought of Turner himself; for, although in the years that followed the 
war he occasionally and»briefly mentioned this application of American 
sectional and party history to world organization, the following pages ` 
contain what seems to be the earliest and fullest exposition of his 
thought on the subject.’ 
Wurm Diamond. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


INTERNATIONAL PoLITICAL PARTIES IN A DURABLE Lreacur or NATIONS 
FREDERICK JACKSON Turner, Proressor or History 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Nov 1918 


The following is an abstract of suggestions (derived from the study of 
the history of American sectionalism and the geography of American polit- 
ical parties) upon the bearing of American experience on the problems of a 
League of Nations. The conclusion is reached that in such a League there 
should be a Legislative body, with substantial, but at first limited, functions, 
as well as a Court, or Council of Nations, and particularly that the operation 
of international political parties in connection with such a Legislature would 
promote the permanence of the League. Whether the difficulties and social 
-dangers inherent in the suggestion overbalance the other considerations is 
left undetermined. 


The weakness inherent in a League of Nations is that it is exposed to 
intrigues by one or more of its component nations among the others most 
amenable to such influences, to produce a situation réquiring the application 
of League force, economic or military and naval, as the alternative to sub- 
mission to intolerable results. But such application of force may well prove 
to amount to another World War. The danger lies partly in the Euro 
habit of diplomacy, the traditions and the training of her statesmen, and the 
analogy of a Congress of Nations to the historic Congresses of diplomats, 
and partly in the economic interests and ambitions of the nations under old- 
time leaders. 

On the other hand, American ideals as so nobly set forth by the Presi- 
dent, have found a quicker response among the European laboring classes 

‘than elsewhere, and in the passion for democratic peace among the masses 
lies the hope of the peace of the World internationally. What light does 
American experience cast upon the possibility of so using the masses as to 
promote international unity? 


1. The area of the United States is about that of Europe; its geographic 


T See, for instance, “The Significance of the Section in American History” (1925), 
in The Significance of Sections in American History (New York, 1932), pp. 41, 50-513 
“Geographic Sectionalism in American History” (1926), ibid., pp. 203, 205; “Sections 
and Nation” (1922), ibid., pp. 315-20. ` 
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provinces or sections are comparable in area and in resources to Nations of 
Europe; in some respects these sections have cultural features clearly dis- 
tinguishing each, Nevertheless, the history of the United States offers a 
sharp contrast to that of Europe in that these sections have not become rival 
nations. 

2. Although in form the federal aspect of the United States is that of a 
union of States, in fact such States have acted in sectional groups, or have 
_ acted with the knowledge that they were backed by a common sectional 
sympathy. Actually the federation has been between sections, concealing 
their operation for the most part under the form of state action, or under the 
form of votes in Congress, in National political conventions, or in the dis- 
tribution of votes in Presidential elections. A rather careful study of such 
material has shown that such votes are much more often evidences of sec- 
tional rather than mere party action than is usually realized. Even when a 
State has included in its borders parts of two sections, the state’s representa- 
tives have shown a tendency to divide on sectional lines. In the notable case 
of Virginia there was division into two states, and the attitude of the 
counties adjacent to the Alleghany mountains in the South during the Civil 
War is a familiar illustration of how far this phenomenon may go. 

3. In short, the section is the imperfect image of a nation in the Euro- 
pean sense, deprived of those attributes of a European nation which have 
been most productive of war. Except for the tragedy of the Civil War, there 
has been a Pax Americana between these sections stretched across a con- 
tinent for a period of over a century and a quarter. This has not been be- 
cause there was an absence of grounds for sectional antagonisms, or of those 
antagonisms themselves. Current newspaper discussion in criticism of the 
alleged domination in Congress by this or the other section made by those 
out of power, show often a real bitterness. The history of the construction 
of tariff schedules, transportation problems, the currency, the public lands, - 
etc., is the history of sectional political contests. It is possible to translate 
American political history into European terms and thereby to make clearer 
the resemblances between European history and these partly concealed 
aspects of American history. 

Sectional rivalries and combinations in dealing with the growing power 
of the new Western states, as the nation expanded, are analogous to Euro- 
pean contests for “spheres of influence”; rival sections viewed the West as a 
reservoir for re-adjustment of sectional “balance of power”; their leaders in 
Congress consciously and avowedly negotiated sectional alliances and 
ententes; sectional contests over the termini of extensive railroad lines, first 
into the Mississippi Valley from the coast of the Atlantic and later from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific, were fundamentally like the “Bagdad Railway” 
contest. We have actually recognized and organized the sectional element in 
our laws, such as the act for the regional system of reserve banks. Of these 
facts there is abundant evidence in the utterances of statesmen throughout 
American history, as well as in the distribution of votes. 

4. Granting the powerful influence of economic consolidation, as in 
business and transportation, the binding force of a common tongue, and 
institutions, and various other elements which distinguish the American 
from the European conditions, it is significant that there is so much of like- 
ness between the mild American section and its stronger sister, the European 
state. So real was the sectional factor that if sectional governments had re- 
placed state governments, with sectional customs houses (as Calhoun in his 
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Exposition suggested), it may well be doubted whether the influences of 
interstate commerce and transportation would not have been quite as much 
occasions for contention between sections as binding forces. Even the pro: 
vision of the federal constitution for action upon individuals rather’ thar 
upon states in the matters assigned to the central government might have 
been too weak for the divisive forces of sectional controversy. 

Had the Union been merely a League of Nations or States, with pro-" 
visions even as advanced as those of the Articles of Confederation, it may’ 
well be doubted if the nation could have been held together. This doubt” 
grows when we remember that at various crises it was to the interest of 
European nations to foster this division in the interest of their own policy, ` 
and that connection with some European state was always AAEN with 
by a remonstrating section. In fact Civil War between sections did finally 
occur. It would have come earlier in case of a Lea 

5. Divergent as are the conditions and the development of Europe and 
America, the very freedom of this country from some of the complexities of 
Europe, the large lines in which her simpler story has run, may be helpful, 
not only as a warning, but as a constructive contribution to the new order. 
That Europe is in a receptive mood appears in the attention which it has 
given to American ideals of the worth of the common man, of the hope and 
faith in democracy and fair play, and the advantage of self-sacrifice and dis: 
interestedness, which the President has so nobly set forth. 

We have given evidence that immigrants from all nations of the wald ` 
can live together peacefully under a single government that does justice. Jn ~ 
our political institutions also are elements worthy of consideration. 

Notice has already been taken of the utility of the provision of the Con- 
stitution which assigns to the federal government a direct relation to the 
individual in important assigned spheres of jurisdiction. This may not be at ` 
first practicable in a League of Nations. But it is important to call attention 
to the significance of the American national political parties, operating upon 
the whole Union, not confined to a section. The last tie that snapped before 
the Civil War, was the party tie. This has, perhaps, in its working, been the 
most effective single political institution for the prevention of sectional dis- 
union. 

In a region as diversified in some respects as Europe itself, and as linge 
the national political parties ran across all sections, evoked intersectional or 
nonsectional party loyalty, checked the exclusive claim of the section to a 
vote’ in the interest of the section, furnished the dissenting minority within ` 
the section an organic connection with party associates in other sections, at ` 
the same time that this connection was dependent upon just recognition of 
the special section in which the minority lived. It was an elastic bond, but ` 
one that was strong. It ran horizontal cross-sections of party ties across the- 
vertical lines of sectional division. It enabled the voter to act continentally, 
and it compelled the statesman to act.on lines of policy that transcended his - 
section, if he would secure a continental following strong enough to bring 
success. 

6. There is a distinct advantage in utilizing this party system in a League 
of nations, if it does not carry with it countervailing disadvantages grave 
enough to lead to its rejection. In essence it means the utilization of that 
body of internationalism already in evidence not only in such organizations 
as radical political parties, such as the International, the I.W.W., Socialists 
generally, etc., but also the opposite tendencies seen in international business ` 
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combinations, scientific and educational international organizations, and 
conservative forces generally. The class struggle, so called, is in fact not a 
national but an international struggle. If party organization of the radical 
element alone exists, and if this organization is also dominated and shaped 
by some one or two nations, as Germany or Russia, it will be extended, as it 
has been, to other countries in the form of secret, or intriguing societies, 
proceeding by revolutionary methods, with little or no regard for the sepa- 
rate interests of the nation into which it is introduced as an alien, and with 
its helmsman operating from the outside, and steering a course which 
almost necessarily involves adhesion to the primary interest of the country 
in which such a party is recognized as a powerful element in the determina- 
tion of the policy. 

Is it better to try to exclude these international political forces from the 
organization of the new order, or to utilize their internationalizing ten- 
dencies by enabling them to operate upon an international legislative body, 
responsive to play of parties? Is it worth while to use the fact of class con- 
sciousness to diminish the violence of national consciousness? 

There can be little doubt that the common people, whether of the ex- 
treme radical wing of socialists, or of the conservative party groups, were 
reluctant to enter the war, and are now in Germany and Austria-Hungary 
the severest critics of the autocratic group which deceived them and misled 
them. The labor groups have been more responsive to the policy of inter- 
nationalism than, as yet, the other groups. At critical junctures their sup- 
port, in England and France, has been important to the policy of President 
Wilson. They have a measure of international self-consciousness, partly be- 
cause they have international organizations. There is no reason why similar 
organization on an international basis might not be given to conservative 
parties. 

7. One recoils from any suggestion of adding a party loyalty inter- 
national in its appeal to the loyalty to the individual nation, But the very 
idea of a League of Nations involves some diminution of the national feel- 
ing, some cultivation of international loyalty. If one could keep the Bol- 
sheviki serpent out of the American Eden, he would hesitate to admit any 
international party organization which permitted such organization. 

But in the reconstruction and the ferment which will follow the return 
of peace, there will be doubts about the existence of Edens anywhere, and 
the Bolsheviki serpent will creep in under whatever fence be attempted. 
May it not be safer to give him a job of international legislation rather than 
to leave him to strike from dark corners, and with no sense of responsibility? 

On these questions, I am not sure. Consideration might be given to the 
probable actual vote possible, considering the estimated strength of political 
parties in the component nations of such a League, before assigning legis- 
lative functions in detail. We should have at least a rough estimate of the 
probable power and probable policies of the various groups. This I have not. 
So far as the special interests of the United States, however, operate on the 
decision, she has less to lose by an improvement in the conditions of labor 
and wages in Europe or Asia than she has to gain. If such a central legis- 
lative body, therefore, should gain even the power to standardize labor con- 
ditions, it must standardize them upward to avoid revolution, and this 
result, desirable in itself does not diminish but rather increases the power 
of the United States to develop international commerce, etc., and makes 
plain our relatively higher standards. 
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8. For the operation of international parties as a check upon nationalism, 
there is requisite a Legislative body in the League, with limited but real 
powers. The evils of combining class struggles with national feeling would 
be apparent ‘in a mere judicial or executive tribunal with international co- 
ercion as its sanction. The League should take to itself a field of legislation. 

At first this might be merely certain fiscal subjects, funds for supporting 
the League activities. Its action might be required precedent to the use of 
force either by a component state, or by the League as a sanction to its 
decisions. The kind of economic pressure to be placed upon a delinquent 
state might be there determined. Principles to-apply to the internationally 
controlled areas might be determined. International tariff legislation might 
be assigned to it. Legislation upon labor questions as advocated by some of 
the international labor congresses might even be finally confided to such an 
organization. . Possibly at first its power in such matters might be recom- 
mendatory, the formulation of bills or policies to be urged upon national 
legislatures. 

There is an abundant field from which to select. The choice should be 
made with two ideas prominent: first that progress should be made care- 
fully, without hazarding the system by too sudden a construction, liable to 
fail by its newness and radical nature; and second that unless some real 
powers are conferred upon such a legislature, it will fail to call out inter- 
national parties to affect its action, these parties will be under the domina- 
tion of special states where their influence will be greatest, and the unifying 
influence of non-national party organization will not be secured. 


I have no doubt that all things considered the international party would 
tend toward unity in such a league as the intersectional parties did in the 
United States. But the price to be paid in the loss of national control over 
important interests of its own, and the danger to the orderly states may be 
too great. It must also be admitted that the differences between section and 
nation are many and deep, and that there are some points in which inter- 
national jealousy and controversy might be promoted rather than restrained 
by internationally organized parties operating on a legislature. It might con- 
ceivably be used by [an] ultraconservative majority to restrain reform in a 
particular nation. But similar difficulties will exist in the charges of special 
combinations within a League equipped only with judicial tribunals or con- 
sultative congresses, or with administrative organizations. There will be 
sectional jealousy and suspicion in any League, with whatever form of 
political organization. Jt is inherent in its nature. The problem is the intro- 
duction of checks and antidotes to this tendency. 
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A History of Magic and Experimental Science. By Lynn Tuornnike, Pro- 
- fessor of History, Columbia University. Volumes V and VI, The Six- 
teenth Century. [History of Science Society Publications, New Series, 
IV.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. Pp. xxii, 695; xviii, 

766. $10.00 a set.) , 

Tuesz volumes constitute the latest and in some respects the most sig- 
nificant unit in a monumental project. They continue the general plan and 
tradition of the earlier portions, but in one direction at least they are 
bound to exert a wider influence. The author’s invaluable lifework has left 
a profound impression on the history of medieval thought. If in the past 
Thorndike’s account may somehow have escaped the attention of single- 
minded scientists, it is because the period covered, the first fifteen centuries 
of our era, was felt to be a veritable scientific void which magic sought in 
vain to fill. Now, however, it is the realm of early modern science which ts 
evaluated, and the manner in which this is done will not fail to startle those 
who continue to cherish the dogma that in the year 1543 science emerged 
metamorphically from the dark chrysalis of the Middle Ages. 

The central thesis of the work is that magic and science, even in the 
sixteenth century, were so intimately related that the development of the 
latter cannot correctly be understood without reference to the history of the 
former. This is well brought out by a passage which, among others, serves 
to illustrate the author’s striking command of language and expression: 


If the Diadochi of Regiomontanus at Nürnberg and elsewhere mingled 
a good deal of astrology—which now seems to us superstitious and worth- 
less—with mathematics and astronomy—which we call sound science—it 
must be remembered that their master himself had done the same, that to 
neither him nor them did it seem superstitious or worthless but equally 
sound science with the rest, forming not an incongruous mixture but an 
organic union, If anything, the astrology was the warp, and the instruments, 
tables, calculations and observations only the woof in the web of their 
activity, in the seamless robe of Queen Philosophy. Those historians of 
“modern science” who would pick out merely the threads that seem to them 
to deserve the name of science can neither trace a connected development 
which is true to life and thought then, nor paint a picture of the past with 
any claim to verisimilitude, nor even unravel the skein of particular prob- 
lems. They merely tear to pieces a unified fabric . . . and show no regard 
for how it was woven. 


Through innumerable citations and a multiplicity of detail it is conclusively 
demonstrated that the writings of one and the same man may range all the 
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way from sober science to weird fantasies of ‘superstition. Nevertheless, it 
` must be recognized that a scientist’s contribution to knowledge is to be 
measured by his sound positive achievements rather than negatively by his 
“batting average” in handling the tempting slants of occult philosophy. 
Despite the credulity of their authors, the algebra of Cardan, the anatomy 
of Falloppia, the botany of Cesalpino, and the remarkably accurate astronom- 
ical observations of Tycho Brahe constituted far more valuable additions to 
scientific theory and practice than all the attacks on magic composed by their 
contemporaries. 

Thorndike’s treatment may be interpreted as an appreciation of the 
forgotten man and his age in the history of science. Conventional presènta- 
tions of the material invariably leave the impression that science developed 
only in certain well-defined periods and milieus under the leadership of a 
few intellectual giants who, towering over others, took strides far in advance 
of their times. This illusion is here effectively dispelled by a vigorous two- 
fold attack on that bére noir, the Renaissance, and on hero worship in the 
history of science. The sixteenth century was motivated by a complex of 
forces, not all of which were conducive to scientific advance, and the author- 
takes evident delight in citing instances of the “antiquarian and reactionary” 
spirit of the age. The revolt against authority, which commonly has been 
interpreted as a reaction against superstition and sacerdotalism, is shown to 
have been motivated largely by “humanist prejudice against medieval 
writers” and by a “classical snobbery” which tended “to put sweetness of 
words and style before substance and solidity”, 

Nor do representatives of the age fare better. The first target is Leonardo 
da Vinci, so frequently hailed as the incarnation of that “spirit of the renais- 
sance” which Thorndike satirizes delightfully as “that rare gas which 
the historical laboratory has never yet succeeded in holding in solution”. 
Sedulous. admirers of Leonardo will wince at the revelation of his weak- 
nesses and his medieval indebtedness, although they may take some comfort 
in the fact that he is here judged on what he wrote rather than by what he 
did..The work of Copernicus and Vesalius, too, is shown to have been far 
less revolutionary in substance and influence than has been claimed. De 
revolutionibus sought rather to modify than overthrow the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, and the way for De fabrica had been prepared by at least two centuries 
of public dissections in the study of anatomy. These treatises, however, later 
acquired reputations the aura of which has obscured the fact that they are 
but leading examples of a host of scientific works which appeared through- 
out the century. Thorndike has made a characteristically accurate and exten- 
sive examination of this literature and has collated scores of scientific and 
pseudoscientific works in order to illustrate the constant interplay of magic 
with science. In this analysis lesser lights come into their own. Entire chap- 
ters are devoted to men whose names seldom appear in histories of science— 
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the Peripatetic anatomist Achillini, the pharmacist Brasavola, the theologian 
Erastus, the philosophers Nifo and Pomponazzi, and the physicians Grata- 
rolo and Champier—as well as to those traditionally high-lighted; propor- 
tionately less space is reserved to dozens of others still Jess known. One is 
struck by the great preponderance, among those cited, of medical professors 
and practitioners, Never before or since did this group hold so prominent 
a position in the history of mathematics and science; and yet “quacks and 
empirics flourished in medical practice of the second half of the sixteenth 
century”, while “astrology and other occult arts . . . constituted the vortex 
in which all works upon nature and medicine of that century had to whirl, 
however resplendently scientific they may seem to shine and to shape their 
course”, 

In handling, his subject the author wisely has resisted the temptation to 
make a rag-bag collection of folklore and old wives’ tales. He has devoted 
but a single illustrative chapter to the literature of witchcraft because, as 
he says, “the feats of the witches were not accomplished through knowledge 
of and control of nature”. Digests of works on theosophy and mystical 
knowledge are likewise cursory because “one does not care to stand for long 
on the quicksands of their reveries”. Interest and attention are concentrated 
instead upon those intellectual aspects of magical theory and practice which, 
as in Della Porta and others, purported to be based on “natural reasons and 
physical causes”. As a consequence the work has cut across many of the 
lines of scientific development of the period, Numerous chapters are, of 
course, devoted to alchemy, astrology, divination, and other forms of occult 
and mystical knowledge, but others are suggestive of more exemplary aspects 
of thought: “German Medicine” and “Medicine after 1550”; “Libavius and 
Chemical Controversy”; “The Sixteenth Century Naturalists”; “The Circle 
of Melanchthon” and “The Aftermath of Regiomontanus”; “The Copernican . 
Theory” and “Post-Copernican Astronomy”. The last two in particular are 
admirable critical evaluations in which it is shown that “the dead weight of 
pedagogical tradition and inertia did far more to delay the spread and gen- 
eral acceptance of the Copernican hypothesis than any religious opposition 
to it”. Nevertheless, the scope of the work precluded the possibility of cover- 
ing all aspects of scientific achievement. Philosophical book learning is 
stressed far more than the technological tradition or mathematical physics. 
Probierbiichlein and Rechenbiicher are not included, and even the more 
definitely intellectual interests in this direction of Agricola and Stifel are but 
barely mentioned. In Italy, too, the practical arithmetic and technical 
methodology of Tartaglia and others receive no attention. Archimedes and 
Aristotle were, each within his sphere, unquestionably the greatest scientists 
of antiquity, but the former is cited only four times in the impeccable index 
as against almost a hundred times this number in the case of the latter. And 
among the more than seventeen hundred individuals to whom reference is 
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made one looks in vain for Commandino, translator of the works of Archi- 
medes, or for Stevin, the most important representative of the Archimedean 
tradition. In view of the fact that the power of modern science is derived 
from the close association of theory with practice and of deduction with 
induction, it is pertinent to ask whether the virtual absence of these aspects 
from the present work may not be of fundamental significance for the his- 
tory of scientific attitude and method. The author suggests in closing that 
the way was left open for mathematical and scientific method when, during 
the sixteenth century, magical procedures (although not occult virtues) were 
largely abandoned. It appears possible, however, that the roles of antecedent 
and consequent in this relationship might with equal justice be reversed— 
that a greater interest in problems inspired by the practical arts and sug- 
gested by the texts of Archimedes presaged the decline of resort to crasser 
forms of superstition. 

Professor Thorndike hints in this work that, “having brought the reader 
through the wilderness to within sight of the promised land of modern 
science”, he hesitates to continue his investigation into the next century. It 
is most earnestly to be hoped that he will hesitate no longer. As long as 
science continues through constant self-criticism to slough off inconsistencies 
and irrelevancies, just so long may our author continue to illuminate the 
borderland between what in retrospect is seen to be the error of yesterday 
and what today sanguinely is called scientific truth. 

Brooklyn College. © Cart B. Borer. 


The Ukraine: A History. By W. E. D. Arren. (Cambridge: University 

Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xvi, 404. $4.50.) 

So rare are histories of the Ukraine, especially in English, that each new 
arrival makes at least some small contribution. Mr. Allen has culled the 
specifically Ukrainian material from the standard works on Russia, added 
some data derived from Ukrainian writers, and presented his findings in 
readable English. His book therefore provides a general view of Ukrainian 
history which may be useful as an introduction to the subject, particularly 
to the pre-Soviet period. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Allen has chosen to elaborate on the early 
history of the Ukraine at the expense of the later years. A hundred pages 
are devoted to the hetmen from 1648 to 1708, and only about twenty pages 
to the Soviet period from 1921 to 1940. Interesting as Mazeppa’s love for 
Maria Kochubei may be, no scholarly purpose is served by describing it 
much more fully than, for example, the efforts of the Soviet regime to re- 
place the czarist policy of Russification with the policy of “Ukrainizing” 
political and cultural life. This lack of proportion is all the more regrettable 
because the events of the seventeenth century are already better known than 
the Ukraine of the last hundred years. 
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Mr. Allen’s book also suffers from the free play of his bias. Although’ 
few writers on the Ukraine have been hailed as impartial, many of them - 
have tempered their prejudices with scholarship more effectively than has 
Mr. Allen. His anti-Ukrainian leanings lead him to ridicule the Ukrainian 
national movement and frequently to underestimate its importance; but his 
Ukrainophobia is outweighed by his anti-Soviet feelings, The one Ukrainian 
leader he does not despise is Simon Petliura. Even though Petliura’s reputa- 
tion has done much to discredit Ukrainian nationalism, the author admires 
him because he consistently fought against the Soviet regime. For Soviet 
policies Mr. Allen has nothing but contempt. 

Factual errors are plentiful in the book, especially in the part not drawn 
from reliable secondary sources. Mr. Allen, for example, stresses the role of 
Kaganovich, Postishev, and Kossior as “dictators” in the Ukraine. Accord- 
ing to his book, Kaganovich dominated the Ukraine from 1927 to 1933, 
Postishev from 1933 until he gave way to “a certain Kossior” at some vague 
date-after 1934 (pp. 326-27). Actually, Kaganovich left the Ukraine in 1928, 
when Kossior—who had been one of the outstanding leaders in the Ukraine 
since 1917—became first secretary of the Central Committee of the Ukrain- 
ian Communist party, a position he held until 1938; and from 1928 to 1937 
Postishev was subordinate to Kossior. Such slips may be mere carelessness, 
but some errors appear to result from prejudice. In his efforts to discredit 
the collectivization of agriculture, for example, Mr. Allen finds that before 
the Revolution, the Left-bank Ukraine’ was largely a country of “large 
peasant farms covering 10, 20, 30 and as much as 50 hectares” (p. 351). 
The statistics ‘of the imperial government, however, show that in 1905 the 
peasants who owned more than ro hectares constituted less than a fifth of all 
the peasants, even of those who owned land. Likewise, the author’s handling 
of official statistics indicates that Jews form a larger percentage of Communist 
party members and of students in the higher educational institutions than do 
Ukrainians (p. 322); but the latest statistics available to scholars actually 
reveal that the Ukrainians constituted three fifths of the membership of the 
party in 1932 and the same proportion of students in the higher schools in 
1936. Perhaps Mr. Allen has relied too much upon the services of assistants 
to whom his foreword acknowledges indebtedness. At any rate, the treat- 
ment of the Soviet period goes a long way toward weakening what other- 
wise is a useful account of the history of the Ukraine. 

Washington, D. C. Harotp’R. WEINSTEIN. 


The Economic History of Liberia. By Grorce W. Brown, (Washington: 
Associated Publishers. 1941. Pp. ix, 366. $3.00.) 
Rarery has Liberia been considered by scientifically trained historians 
or by scholarly writers in any special feld. A few scholars have drawn 
Liberia into their picture of larger areas of West Africa. Most of the works 
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dealing specifically with Liberia fall within the class of books of travel and 
works of sentimental persons who initiated and stimulated that coloniza- 
tion project and of those who opposed that enterprise. The Economic His- 
tory of Liberia, therefore, comes to us as something unusual. 

Briefly told, the book treats of what Liberia is, how the natives reacted 
to the undertaking, how a transplanted parasitic capitalism affected the 
natives’ system of self-sufficiency, and how the country has failed to advance 
more rapidly toward self-support. The author does not lose time in dis- 
cussing in detail political differences and international squabbles. He is 
concerned mainly with the economic forces which account for these develop- 
ments. In the beginning the colonists made the mistake of relying upon 
trade when they should have laid a.firmer foundation by stimulating agricul- 
ture among the natives. When European nations entered upon their im- 
perialistic program for Africa and opened trade routes which left Liberia 
out of the picture, the country had no resource but to borrow from nations 
which have driven such a hard bargain in their loan agreements as to 
impajr the sovereignty of Liberia and to deprive the natives of land which 
they need for a new economy. 

During these years the ruling class of Liberians, arrogating to them- 
selves the privilege of living as slaveholding Americans among uncivilized 
natives, have developed no technique for uniting all Liberians for the com- 
mon good. These lords have tried to wring their bread from the sweat of 
the natives’ brow while leaving them in a backward state. The colonists 
hovered close to the coast in the all but impossible task of trying thus to 
superimpose a modern culture. The Liberian exploiters have resorted even 
to the imperialistic pattern of forced labor. The present incumbent in the 
presidency, seeing the errors of his predecessors, is now trying to develop 
a different native economy, “New Co-operative Schemes”, from which may 
accrue sufficient in taxes to finance the government and pay off the foreign 
loans. 

The author has a much better opinion of the uncivilized natives than 
of their so-called Christian rulers. The latter have talked much about the 
modernization of Liberia, but the effort has been a sort of trading that did 
not actually develop trade, a Christianization which has not thoroughly 
Christianized the natives, an educational endeavor which has not enlightened 
any considerable number of the tribesmen. Consegquenly the fusion of cul- 
tures still remains as an unfinished task. 

At present, therefore, Liberian economy is the resultant of three sys- 
- tems, “the self-sufficient economy of the African, the parasitic capitalism of 
the ruling class of Liberia, and the financial exploitation of the American 
and European industrialists”, such as Firestone (p. 231). These systems, says 
the author, are not separate and distinct. While both the parasitic capitalism 
and the financial exploitation merge into and conflict with each other, both 
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rest and feed upon the native economy. Under these circumstances, the 
author believes, the native economy will perish. It is the native who must 
still contrive by primitive methods to earn a living and sufficient to pay the 
taxes to sustain the government and pay off loans obtained without his con- 
sent. The outcome of a nationally balanced economy is speculative inasmuch 
as it depends upon the success of the “New Co-operative Schemes”, a modi- 
fied form of African self-sufficiency. 

The author does not leave the impression that Liberia is worthless. He 
made a careful study of its resources. He discusses the communal owner- 
ship of land and the availability of land for natives. He treats further of 
roads for communication, villages, house construction, the cultivation of 
the soil, crops, fruits, cattle, and game. He gives also a picture of the indus- 
trial arts, the markets, tribal education, religious practices, festivities, and 
secret societies. The country, moreover, has such undeveloped resources as 
beds of granite, quartz, mica, hematite, iron, gold, lead, silver, diamonds, 
tin, zinc, aluminum, and probably many rare metals, There abound also 
forests of valuable timber—above all, mahogany, ebony, and teak. With 
proper leadership this country has many possibilities. The policy hitherto 
followed, however; must give way to a new program, 
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Law without Force: The Function of Politics in International Law. By 
Geruart NIEMEYER. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1941. Pp. 
xiv, 408. $3.75.) i 
Tuis book should be read by all those who are thinking seriously of the 

future of international law, of the world order, or of the human race. The 

author has burrowed into history and has tried to think things through. 

The facts and the potentialities involved in his problems are so great that it 

will not be surprising if most of his readers find gaps in the net which he 

has tried to throw around them. 

The historical sections are on the whole the most interesting. Interna- 
tional law originated in’ the sixteenth century world still convinced of 
scholastic ethics. The clergy still constituted a powerful estate whose united 
influence was able to give life to the international law of Victoria and 
Suárez. While clerical influence declined in the seventeenth century, the 
rising aristocracies and dynasties were glad to be able to invoke interna- 
tional law against the lower classes. In the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies the third estate became powerful and international. It developed 
international law to protect the interests of commerce even in time of war. 

The totalitarian states of the twentieth century, however, have tended to 
liquidate the last of the medieval estates, and international law, having no 
powerful world group to defend it, has collapsed. The idea that an effective 
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international law must rest on a supranational class provides food for 
thought. Might not the fourth estate of intellectuals, the press, and the radio 
commentator eventually provide such a class? 

As a functionalist, Niemeyer thinks international law cannot be saved 
unless it can find a function in a world of states which acknowledge no 
principle, power, or class of value superior to themselves. With such an 
assumption the task appears to be a hopeless one. If there is no source of 
“rights” apart from the sovereign state, it is indeed difficult to see how there 
can be an international law. It has been made sufficiently clear that the con- 
sent of the sovereign state cannot in itself provide a basis for positive law. 
There must be a superior authority imposing the duty to observe promises. 

It would appear, however, that Niemeyer does not inquire sufficiently 
whether the trend toward totalitarianism is bound to continue. Must law 
rest upon a trend which began less than a century ago and has dominated 
in any area for less than a generation? 

Here seems to be a difficulty in the functional approach as interpreted 
by Niemeyer. That approach depends upon a determination of the ends of 
society, the ends which are “real” and deducible from contemporary history. 

Must “reality” be circumscribed by such narrow limits of time and space? 
It would seem that a jural law which is to control behavior must find its 
ultimate objectives in a subject matter broader than that which it seeks to 
control. If it does not, it becomes merely a somewhat rationalized history. 
It records but does not control. ; 

This is not to reject the functional approach to law. Law must indeed 
serve interests which exist. As Niemeyer points out: “A scientific investiga- 
tion of real conditions and of the laws governing real action should be 
instrumental in reaching practical decisions with respect to those conditions 
and actions” (p. 379). But jural law deals not only with what is but with 
what, in the jural consciousness of the society, ought to be. It must consult 
“reality” in both the empirical and the Platonic senses in deciding what 
conditions and what laws are “real”. It must utilize data far beyond those 
conditions and objectives which figure largest in current propaganda and 
legislation. 

While it is not easy to ascertain the author’s meaning of that exceptionally - 
ambiguous word “real”, it appears that he does not believe that interests 
can be qualified by that adjective unless they have achieved the degree of 
coercive organization represented by the state. Thus he poses the alternatives 
of either a world state enforcing world law or national states observing only 
those rules which assist their own policy. He regards the world state as both 
improbable and undesirable (p. 386). Consequently he interprets the func- 
tion of international law in terms of the second alternative. As a “law 
without force” it must not seek to curb the state. “It must not restrict gov- 
ernments, but enable them to function in the service of necessary organiza- 
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tional tasks. Thus a period characterized by the ascendancy of politics over 
private affairs requires a system of international law which operates not as 
a restrictive, but as an enabling order of political functions” (p. 98). 

Since the major political objective of the states seems to have been to in- 
.crease their power as much as they could, it might seem that such a law 
would function only to facilitate the conquest of all states by one, except inso- 
far as a balance of power might prevent. It would, in short, be an elimination 
of jural law as an influence in international relations. Niemeyer’s functional 
“law without force” therefore differs little from John Austin’s “international 
law”, which is not law at all. It goes further, however, because while Austin 
recognized a “public international morality”, which states ought to observe, 
the new functionalism seems to free states from even moral restraints. 

Niemeyer’s contempt for the idea of international organization and his 
effort to expose the “federalistic fallacy” resting upon a division of sover- 
eignty (p. 382) indicate, in the reviewer’s judgment, an overnarrow concept 
of law. Practical men recognize that in attempting to realize abstract logic 
they may lose all. Effective systems of law rest on judgments which com- 
promise interests and sustain equilibria. However much both jurists and 
judges may seek to deduce their systems from absolute principles, they never 
succeed. The process of law must be a process of continuous adjustment to 
life. At times in modern history an international law has existed which has 
given practical recognition to the major interests of individuals, of nations, 
and of the world as a whole and, in order to do so, has maintained practical 
limitations upon lesser aspects of the freedom or sovereignty of individuals, 
of nations, and of the family of nations. The essence of a secure freedom is 
a wise appreciation of the limits to which the freedom of others necessarily 
subjects it. Such a law seems to have little place in Niemeyer’s philosophy. 

“What we ought to do”, he quotes approvingly from John MacMurray, 
“is to wait and be quiet; to stop our feverish efforts to do something. The 
next word is not with us, but with reality” (p. 402). It is to be feared that if 
this advice were followed the “reality” might assume the physiognomy of 
someone who cares nothing for either John MacMurray’s philosophy, for 
international law, or for civilization, as it has been envisaged by mankind 
during the past centuries. It seems clear, however, that democracy is not 
following this advice. It has not yet abandoned the conviction that the 
“reality” of the future lies with those who have the faith, the wisdom, and 
the energy to make it. 

University of Chicago. . Quincy WricHT. 


Atrocity Propaganda, 1914-1919. By James Morcan Reap. Published for 
the University of Louisville. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1941. 
Pp. ix, 319. $3.50.) g 
Tars volume adds another to the long list of books on propaganda. To 
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the sins of propaganda itself a satiated public may add the unending flood 
of books good, bad, and muddy about propaganda. To increase the number 
needs a healthy excuse, especially for a volume that resurrects all the atrocity 
stories and attempts to differentiate between an atrocity and an atrocity story. 
The thesis of this volume is that Section VII of the Versailles Treaty, dealing 
with “Penalties”, was prepared in a climate of opinion created by atrocity’ 
stories in the European countries to the circulation, if not origin, of which 

governments and newspapers had contributed. Further, “Propaganda of 
atrocities . . . might be said to have contributed more than any other single 

factor to the making of a severe peace.” It might be said, of course, but as 

the more lurid of the penalties of Section VII were never enforced and other 

sections were and have been explained by other and less spectacular reasons, it 

might not be said. Any reader who does not want to wade through all the 

gory details could read with interest the chapter on the notorious cases and 

the two-page conclusion. As to the climate of opinion back of the treaty and of 

the acceptance of atrocity stories, that was set by the violation of Belgium 
and the ruthless logic of war as the German (Prussian) militarism had built 
it up since Frederick the Great invaded Silesia. It resulted in an idea of 
international law and justifiable military measures by an armed land power 
quite different and shocking to a country where the navy was the chief arm 

and its traditions dominated. The Germans could make no stories about the 

atrocities of the British navy stick even though for a century they had 

harped on the bombardment of Copenhagen. When the Germans took to 
the high seas, their attitude toward belligerents was derived from the ruth- 
lessness of a land army. This is illustrated not only by submarine warfare 
against unarmed civilian vessels but strikingly in this book by their trial of 
the English captain of a merchant vessel who, when attacked by a German 

submarine, defended himself by trying to ram the submarine. The Germans 

tried and shot him as “a franc-tireur of the sea”. The Lusitania was sunk 

by a navy with a Prussian military philosophy of the nature of war. This 

kind of navy was something new and horrifying and in the end meant 
destruction of all international law of the high seas built up by nations de- 

pending on the navy and sea-borne trade. This thesis of two conflicting 

international laws should at least be considered by anyone who sets out to 

explain the’ climate of opinion in a war where modern Germany is a par- 

ticipant. It excuses no atrocities, but it may help explain why her opponents 

in a war are in no judicial mood to discriminate the actual from the alleged 

atrocities. Add to the events before 1914 certain brutal incidents in Alsace- 

Lorraine and the picture the European world had of William II, based on 

his own rash utterances and saber rattling, and you have a better historical 

approach to the indiscriminate acceptance of atrocity stories. 

Washington, D. C. Guy STANTON Forp. 
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Versailles: Storia della conferenza della pace. By Aucusro Torre. (Milan: 

Istituto per gli studi di politica internazionale, 1940. Pp. 433. 251.) 

Tue passage of two decades and the continued shocks of recurrent crises 
during the last few years have served to provide perspective and detach- 
ment toward the events of the Great War and the settlements that were its 
outcome. These settlements are beginning to be the object of sound his- 
torical analysis. , 

The complete story of the Peace Conference of 1919 has yet to be told; 
a fully documented account will not be contained within the compass of a 
volume such as this. In fact the most serious criticism of Torre’s study is 
the meagerness of his sources, which are sometimes accepted too uncritically. 
There is neither bibliography nor index. No mention is made of Temperley’s 
pioneer work or even of Miller’s invaluable collection. Nor has any use ` 
been made of the study, available since 1938, of Italy’s role. As against this, 
personal memoirs are almost exclusively drawn upon; indeed a somewhat 
more generous use might have been made of quotation marks (e.g., p. 245). 
Lloyd George’s memoirs, especially, are drawn upon; they are no doubt of 
the highest importance, but the work of such a master colorist can be used 
only with the greatest of caution. 

Appropriately, the book opens with a survey of the wartime treaties and 
peace programs. The author rightly points out that the German armistice 
was essentially an unconditional surrender but insists upon the obligation 
assumed by the Allies in regard to the peace. He stresses the contrast be- 
tween the American and the European approaches; the latter “thought 
conflicts inevitable and wanted, therefore, to be in a position to meet them 
under the best possible conditions” (p. 49). The role of, France looms large 
from the fact that she was the principal representative of this point of view. 
When the issue came to a head, it was essentially resolved on the basis of 
a test of power, and Clemenceau yielded on the Rhineland in exchange for 
the paper guarantee of the Anglo-Saxon powers. 

A test of power likewise was to decide the Italian controversy, and here 
the author is less clear-sighted, complaining of the unfriendliness of Italy’s 
associates while pointing out at the same time the possibilities, implicit in a 
realization of the Italian program, of a policy which might eventually be 
directed against her allies (compare pp. 304, 306). The British and the 
French were well aware of these possibilities. 

Within such limitations, Torre’s work is a well-organized exposition, . 
probably as fair and balanced a picture of the Peace Conference as exists 
at the present time. Outside the restricted sector of her own immediate 
interests, Italy tended from the very beginning to take a relatively detached, 
hence more balanced, view of the peace settlement with Germany, and the 
book is essentially free of the official views since fostered in Italy. 

New York City. René ÅLBRECHT-CARRIÉ, 
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Holmes-Pollock Letters: The Correspondence of Mr. Justice Holmes and 
Sir Frederick Pollock, 1874-1932. Edited by Mark DeWotre Hows, 
Professor of Law, University of Buffalo School of Law. With an Intro- 
duction by John Gorham Palfrey. Two volumes. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1941. Pp. xxii, 275; 359. $7.50.) 

Trus correspondence was initiated by a letter from Pollock dated July 
3, 1874, and is concluded by one from Holmes dated May 15, 1932. The 
early exchanges deal almost entirely with legal topics. In the opening one 
Pollock agrees “that the only definition of law for a lawyer’s purposes is 
something which the Court will enforce’”—which puts a later famous, and 
considerably overworked, conception in its true setting. This original limita- 
tion of interest is soon broken over, however, and Volume II contains many 
letters in which no legal topic is mentioned; or if it is, it is overshadowed 
by matters of broader interest, particularly talk about books. 

Indeed the principal entertainment afforded by these volumes is to be 
credited to this literary chit-chat, and in this field Holmes, with his general 
attitude of intellectual detachment, his avowed preference for aperçus and 
distaste for systems, and his gift of epigrammatic expression, shines supreme. 
Nevertheless, whenever a solid job of criticism is demanded Pollock’s 
superior learning is equal to a very workmanlike job. See, e.g., his devastat- 
ing review of Sumner’s Folkways (II, 245-49). Incidentally, one is aston- 
ished at the gaps which Holmes from time to time confesses in his reading. 
Apparently he did not read the Leviathan till he was fifty-two, nor the 
Ethics till he was sixty-five, nor the Politics till he was sixty-three or sixty- 
four, nor the Oceana till he was past ‘seventy-three, nor The Prince till he 
was seventy-eight; and the same year he “blushes to say” he has “never read 
Locke’s Treatise on Government” (II, 22; August 21, 1919). These de- 
ficiencies seem to have touched his conscience profoundly, and we find him 
turning reluctantly but dutifully from the more pleasurable perusal of detec- 
tive stories to make them up even after he is ninety 

The main value of the Letters as a historical source will be for the 
biographer of Holmes, who wears his heart on his sleeve, while the “tight- 
lipped” (Holmes’s phrase) Pollock rather recedes into the background. The 
contrast in temperament between the sanguine American and the choleric 
Englishman appears constantly in these pages. One example is furnished 
by Holmes’s effort to lure his correspondent into a less formal mode of 
address by addressing him as “Dear F.P.”, “Dear Bart.”, “My beloved 
Frederick”, and even “Dear Fred”. The device was unsuccessful; through- 
out Holmes to Pollock is simply “My dear Holmes”, and in the end the 
latter gives over his gesture of camaraderie as a bad job. And while Holmes 
consistently closed his letters with “My love to Lady Pollock” and in fact 
frequently wrote her in affectionate terms, Pollock never once referred to _ 
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Mrs. Holmes, although it would seem that they must have met at one time 
or other. 

Those who have read Professor Laski’s fortunate Collected Legal Papers 
of Holmes already know the latter’s Weltanschauung in outline, but these 
letters fill in the details. The instrumental relationship which he early dis- 
covered of the law to public interest was projected into a complete phi- 
losophy of life decades before the “Pragmatists” and “Instrumentalists” were 
heard of. His outlook, too, was strongly tinged by his narrow escape from 
death on the battlefield before he had had “his chance”. Thus Melville’s 
Moby Dick, with its moral of the constant menace of brute force to human 
values, appealed to him intimately (II, 68, 277). He is here, in short, the 
complete humanist which his famous essay on “Natural Law” also reveals. 
“I see nothing”, he wrote on August 30, 1929, “behind the force of reason 
except that ich kann nicht anders—and I don’t know whether the cosmos 
can or not” (II, 251). Pollock wished to “amend ICH kann nicht anders 
into MAN kann nicht anders” (ibid., p. 255), but Holmes rejected the idea. 
“The ‘I can’t help’ is the ultimate” (sb;d.). 

Another biographical detail of some importance is the necessity Holmes 
was always under of conserving his strength. Even at forty-three he thinks 
of himself as “venerable”, and he describes “adequate vitality” as “a divine 
thing” (I, 24, 73). Nor can his deep-rooted conservatism escape the reader 
of these volumes. “What do the luxuries of the few amount to?”, he asks. 
“I believe them to be a drop in the bucket. The luxuries that really impinge 
upon the necessaries are the luxuries of the many, e.g., the Churches. And 
if you abolished them, do you doubt that the addition would be expended 
at once in more population? I don’t” (II, 47)—which is pretty robust 
Malthusianism for 1920. (See also I, 152, 163, 166-67, 176, 186, 194, 237, II, 
25, 47, and 309; but cf. II, 28.) 

While Pollock’s contribution to the interest of these pages is to the 
American reader secondary, it is still substantial. There is “no liberty of the 
subject in time of war within the realm”, he declares (I, 205). He writes 
learnedly and pleasingly on “Sovereignty” (II, 25-27) and on the origin of 
five o'clock tea (ibid., p. 59). He controverts the “economic interpretation 
of history” (Brooks Adams “worked that line to death about thirty years 
ago”, ibid., p. 223), and he confutes Holmes’s prejudiced remarks about 
codes and his peculiar theory of breach of contract (I, 8, 79-80). He points 
out the fallacy of assuming “that the ordinary rules of historical evidence 
will hold in an atmosphere of credulity” (I, 239-40). He defends persua- 
sively (as has Professor Holdsworth) Montesquieu’s picture of the British 
constitution of that period (idid., p. 265). He asserts that “all is fair in 
quotation and especially of tags” (ibid., p. 285). 

Professor Mark DeWolfe Howe, the editor of the Lezzers, is scrupulous 
to indicate editorial excisions, which are fairly numerous, and has other- 
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wise done an admirable job. The chirography of the distinguished corre- 
spondents must have been rather fearful at times, especially that of Holmes, 
who was fond of abbreviations; and once or twice Mr. Howe appears to 
have guessed wrong. “Lester Ford” (I, 186) should probably be not Paul 
Leicester Ford, but Lester Ward; and “love, portions” (II, 158) should 
doubtless be love potions. 

Princeton University. Epwarp S. Corwin. 


Land Tenure Policies at Home and Abroad. By Henry WILLIAM SPIEGEL, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Duquesne University. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 171. $3.00.) 

THe new feudalism of central Europe, with its re-establishment of 
primogeniture, has dramatically demonstrated the historical roots of mod- 
ern land tenure. With an eye to contemporary problems Dr. Spiegel has 
endeavored to survey the legal background of Jand tenure in the United 
States and to provide an exposition and analysis of land tenure policies 
© which have been developed in recent years both in this country and in 
Europe, principally in Great Britain and Germany. 

As the emphasis of this study is upon the contemporary scene, the space 
allotted to background and development has been necessarily brief and 
based exclusively upon secondary authorities. He who seeks information 
on such subjects of historical interest as quitrents, headrights, pre-emption, 
and homesteading will not find them adequately treated in this volume. In 
discussing inheritance of land the author singles out Pennsylvania for co- 
lonial leadership in observing divisible succession, whereas the New Eng- 
land colonists had distributed intestate lands in this way for several genera- 
tions prior to the founding of that colony. He correctly points out that 
primogeniture was the prevailing rule of descent in the Southern colonies 
but does not take into account the fact, brought out in the studies of Dr. 
Keim and, more recently, of Professor Susie M. Ames, that the Virginia 
planters very frequently ignored the custom in disposing of property by 
will. Dr. Spiegel is under the erroneous impression that entails were abol- 
ished in Great Britain by the reform legislation of 1925. As a matter of fact, 
primogeniture still prevails in fee tail in that country. 

The author is on more substantial ground in his exposition of contem- 
porary land problems. Among those ably analyzed in this volume is that of 
farm tenancy. Dr. Spiegel is sympathetic with Federal action to improve 
the terms of leases and enable tenants to buy farms they now rent. He con- - 
tends that the modern English doctrine of tenure, which denies the pro- 
prietor an absolute right in his fee, has facilitated the growth of govern- 
ment interference with the Jandlord-tenant relationship and helps to explain 
the present tendency which he observes in that country toward national 
_ ownership. He distinguishes between the present land policy of Germany, 
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directed toward a war autarchy, and the traditional type of intervention, 
aimed at the protection of agriculture as an end in itself. There are ever- 
increasing signs that Germany’s attempt to attain agricultural self-sufh- 
ciency by this means has failed. Both on historical and economic grounds 
the author’s criticism of contemporary tendencies abroad and at home to 
restrict egalitarian inheritance is well substantiated. i 

` City College, New York. RıcHard B. Morais. 


New Liberties for Old. By Carr L. Becker. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1941. Pp. xvii, 18r. $2.00.) 

The Defense of Freedom: Four Addresses on the Present Crisis in Ameri- 
can Democracy. By Enmunn Ezra Day, President of Cornell University. 
Introduction by Cart L. Becker, John Wendell. Anderson Professor of 
History in Cornell University. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1941. 
Pp. 63. $1.25.) 

Democracy in American Life: A Historical View. By ae CRAVEN, 
[Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures.] (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1941. Pp. xi, 149. $1.00.) ; 

What is Democracy? By Cartes E. Merriam. [Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation Lectures.] (Ibid. Pp. xi, 114. $1.00.) 

Aspects of Democracy: The Defense Lecture Series of Louisiana State 
University, Edited by Roserr Brecurotp Heiman. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1941. Pp. 114. 50 cents.) 

Democracy is being discussed as never before, and by millions of indi- 
viduals. Values and meanings are given attention. The place of democracy 
in history, and more and more the relationship to other forms of thought, 
types of society, and organizations for action, occupy the minds of thought- 
ful citizens. Inevitably scholars have been asked to express their views; 
sometimes they have.volunteered to do so. Not always has it been clear that, 
as scholars, they had contributions to make to the general enlightenment, 
but as individuals much in public view they have been listened to and often 
quoted. It has become clear that some scholars have been at work upon this 
search for the facts and meanings of democracy for a generation and more 
and that their conclusions and observations are of particular value at this 
time of general discussion. 

The books placed before us for review are all collections of essays, lec- 
tures, or public addresses and are to be considered as such. With a single 
exception they do not present us a closely knit historical narrative. There 
are no new discoveries, but there are relationships, interpretations, and 
“long views” of value to the student of history. 

In New Liberties for Old Carl Becker talks to us of the éffect of events 
upon his thinking and upon his view of his own body of information—for 
the period covered by the composition of the essays, which were published | 
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in 1936-41. Genially he argues with those of opposing “opinions”, and glee- 
fully he pushes them to unexpected conclusions. In recommending these 
essays to those who need the light of reason upon their conceptions of basic 
principles, it would be well to exclude those lacking in sense of humor and - 
‘perhaps ill equipped with a reading knowledge of philosophy and litera- 
ture. They might be baled; particularly by the essays, “Loving Peace and 
Waging War” and “Some Generalities that Still Glitter”. Members of the 
American Historical Association will recognize the third essay as a paper 
read at the Philadelphia meeting of the Association and published in The 
Constitution Reconsidered. 

Professor Becker writes an introduction for President Day’s addresses, 
The Defense of Freedom, each of which deals with some phase of Ameri- 
can democracy. In listing the dangers to democracy President Day argues 
that the dangers from within—rather than from without—pose for us the 
ever-present dilemma of democracy. This was asserted by Dr. Day in 
February of 1939, and this basic prophecy is not forgotten in the addresses 
that follow, in which he considers “A Comprehensive Program of National 
Defense”, “Character Implications of the Present Social Situation”, and 
“The Discipline of Free Men”. 

Avery Craven in Democracy in American Life states that he “makes 
no pretense whatsoever to new approaches or new materials” and that the 
lectures are published “for the general reader and not for the special scholar 
in the field”. However, in discussing “Thomas Jefferson and the Democratic 
Dogma”, “The West and Democracy”, “Democracy and the Civil War”, 
and “Democracy and Industrial Capitalism”, Professor Craven has pre- 
sented the best short narrative account that this reviewer has seen. Closely 
knit, finely argued, and bravely stated, this summary deserves wide read- 
ing. However generally the conclusions in chapters 1 and 1 are accepted, it 
is probable that chapers rı and 1v will lead to debate—and, perhaps, a re- 
statement by the author. 

In the same series of lectures at the University of Chicago, Professor 
Merriam addresses himself to the question, What is Democracy? Parts of 
the material are taken from other books of the author, Prologue to Politics 
and The New Democracy and the New Despotism, permission having 
been granted for their inclusion here. Summarizing his long experience in 
study of political and social trends, Merriam concludes that “America is 
just beginning. America is in the process of making a democratic future.” 

Aspects of Democracy comprises a series of twelve essays, originally 
radio talks given by twelve members of the faculty before student convoca- 
tions at the Louisiana State University. They cover a wide range; most of 
them lean heavily upon the very familiar facts of our history and of the his- 
tory of western Europe. Only one contributor definitely states his belief that 
indoctrination is essential to the safety of democracy. 

Stanford University. Epcar EUGENE ROBINSON. 
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The Armed Forces of the Pacific: A Comparison of the Military and Naval 
Power of the United States and Japan. By Capt. W. D. Puxzsron, 
U. S. N. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 273. $2.75.) 
Caprain Puleston’s instructive little volume advances the thesis that the 

United States possesses the naval power necessary to defeat Japan. He 

would not find unanimity of support among his fellow naval officers, but he 

sets forth his contentions with a good deal of assurance. He believes that 
with the outbreak of hostilities we should seize and keep the offensive with 

a view to achieving complete destruction of the Japanese fleet. “The Ameri- 

can fleet”, he says, “belongs to a continental nation that can risk it in battle 

without risking the national security... . The Commander-in-Chief of the 

Japanese fleet would fight knowing that the defeat of his fleet would seal 

the doom of his country” (p. 242). Captain Puleston is convinced that this 

psychological handicap might well cause fatal paralysis in Japanese strategy 

and tactics. l 
Captain Puleston’s case rests upon two assumptions: first, that British 

naval power will continue to be the first line of defense for the United States 

ia the Atlantic; second, that the entire American navy will operate against 

Japan. Writing in the winter of 1941, he felt that there was little if any 

justification for the transfer of units of the fleet from the Pacific to the 

Atlantic. But the fact is that such transfers—probably substantial trans- 

fers—have now been made because of the exigencies of the North Atlantic 

patrol. On the other hand, Captain Puleston wrote before the capture of 

Crete proved (what the Norwegian campaign foretold) that land-based 

aircraft operating offshore or in narrow seas can inflict cruel punishment on 

the most powerful fleet and on the sea-borne communications of an ex- 
peditionary force. It is quite possible that, despite the transfer of powerful 

‘units of the fleet from the Pacific to the Atlantic, an Anglo-American 

predominance of strength might be established in the South China Sea by 

aircraft—especially long-range bombers—based on the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, and the Dutch East Indies. Should such be the case, the recent occu- 
pation of Indo-China makes Japan the more vulnerable. And should an 
effective British-American-Russian-Dutch coalition be brought into being, 
the position of Japan might be rendered really precarious. The test will be 
less on the military than on the production front, Can we produce thou- 
sands of bombers and produce them in time? The answer will depend 
partly upon the determination of the American people to resist further 

Japanese expansion, north or south. 

American scholars, who as a group have underestimated the military 
factor in world politics, might well consider the role of naval power in the 
future drama of the Far East. Captain Puleston is at times uncritical and 
perhaps unduly optimistic. But he makes a good appraisal of the American 
and Japanese navies—personnel, organization, command, armor, weight of 
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metal, and concepts of strategy. This is a useful manual which deserves to 
be on the reference shelves of students of international relations. 
Institute for Advanced Study, August, r941. Enwarp MEAD EARLE. 
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The Ancient Greeks: Studies toward a Better Understanding of the Ancient 
World. By Wiuiram Ketry Prentice, Professor Emeritus in Princeton 
University. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1940. Pp. viii, 254. 
$3.00.) , 

THoucn the author writes in the preface -that this book is the’ result of 
some forty years of study and that its purpose is to present for a new con- 
sideration certain matters concerning the ancient Greeks, there are parts of 
the work that have appeared in print before. They include the following 
articles written and published by the author: “Thermopylae and Artemis- 
ium”, Transactions of the American Philological Association, LI (1920), 
5-18 == Prentice, pp. 109-18; “The Fall of Aristocracies and the Emancipa- 
tion of Men’s Minds”, ibid., LVI (1925), 162-71 == Prentice, pp. 62-71 and 
88-92; “How Thucydides wrote his History”, Classical Philology, XXV 
(1930), 117-27 == Prentice, pp. 190-99. In each case a footnote is inserted 
somewhere in the passage referring to the article in question, but nowhere 
is the authorship of the article revealed, nor is the reader told that the text 
of the passage is practically word for word the same as the text of the 
article. Indeed in one case passages which appear passim in chapter v1, “Ab- 
solute Democracy”, are taken from an article to which no reference is made 
and which was printed in 1916 (Prentice, “Absolute Democracy”, Unpopu- 
lar Review, V [1916], 332-48). The reader has the right to be told clearly 
whether what he reads is newly written or is- taken from earlier publications 
of the same author, 

“ Certain passages are even older than the articles mentioned aboye. The 
following are translations from Beloch: (1) Prentice, p. 69 (“The predomi- 
nance of the great landowners . . . . to escape this fate”) == Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte, Vol. I, Part 1 (2d ed., 1912), pp. 306-307 (“Dies 
Übergewicht der Grossgrundbesitzer . . . . um diesem Schicksale zu ent- 
gehen”). A footnote, to be sure, refers the reader to Beloch, but the passage 
is not enclosed in quotation marks, and no indication is given that it is a 
direct translation from the German. The latter part of Beloch’s text appears 
without acknowledgment as note 25 on page 69 in Prentice. (2) Prentice, 
p- 91 (“At the head of this movement . . . . in accordance with fixed laws”) 
== Beloch, p. 436 (“An der Spitze dieser Bewegung . . . . dass alles in der 
Natur nach festen Gesetzen geschieht”). Part of Beloch’s text is omitted in 
Prentice’s translation. One sentence of it is enclosed in quotation marks and 
credited to Beloch. What follows appears to be a qualification by Prentice of 
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Beloch’s statement. The fact is that Beloch qualifies his own statement. (3) 
Prentice, pp. 89, go (“In the days of the Homeric poets... .a free gift of 
the gods”) == Beloch, p. 315 (“Während der Zeit Homers . . . . eine freie 
Gabe der Götter war”). Here no credit whatever is given to Beloch. Instead, 
Prentice introduces the translated passage with the words, “Curiously 
enough, as it seems to me” (italics inserted). The reviewer has made notes 
of a few other’ places where the author has taken in translation a shorter 
passage or sentence from another work and failed to use quotation marks, 
but space forbids their enumeration. 

The references to Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, Volume III, are, 
almost without exception, to the first edition (1901), and not to the sec- 
ond (1937). There are other instances in which earlier rather than later 
editions of standard works are cited. 

It is a matter of regret that a man of such long and distinguished service 
should show’such carelessness in the preparation of copy. But this book is 
written by a scholar and addressed to scholars and therefore must be exam- 
ined in the light of the ordinary criteria of scholarly publication. 

Ohio. State University. W. F. McDonatp. 


Essays on Maimonides: An Octocentennial Volume. Edited by Saro Wrrr- 
MAYER Baron, Professor of Jewish History, Literature, and Institutions 
on the Miller Foundation, Columbia University. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1941. Pp. 316. $3.75.) 

Tuts volume, the publication of which was occasioned, as its subtitle 
indicates, by the world-wide celebration of the eight hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Moses ben Maimon (1135-1204), is logically, though not 
actually, divided into two unequal parts. The first contains a number of ad- 
dresses delivered by President Nicholas Murray Butler, Professors McKeon, 
Gottheil, and Baron at the octocentennial celebration at Columbia, as well 
as an anniversary lecture by Etienne Gilson of the Sorbonne, Paris, while 
the second consists of several lengthy articles on the leading phases of 
Maimonides’s literary activity. The introductory remarks of President But- 
ler dwell briefly upon the importance of Moses ben Maimon’s contribution 
.to intellectual progress by championing the cause of both reason and toler- 
ance in a world in which dogmatism and fanatical belief prevailed. Notable 
among the other addresses are “Maimonides, the Philosopher” and “Hom-. 
age to Maimonides” by McKeon and Gilson, respectively. The former notes 
three stages in the philosophy of Maimonides, the first dealing with the 
elucidation of the truths of tradition, the second with the rational proofs 
of the principles of belief, and the third with the practical consequences of 
philosophic discussion, namely the ethical implication. McKeon’s division of 
the Guide of the Perplexed displays a penetrating insight into the philos- 
ophy of Maimonides and is correct in its general outline though it cannot 
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be applied in detail, for the Guide belongs to a class of books which defy 
any particular scheme. 

The lecture of Gilson fully justifies its title, “Homage to Maimonides”, 
for it gives a clear though succinct characterization of both the man and his 
contribution, The latter consists, according to the author, of two leading 
qualities of his thought. The first is a consideration of reason as a divine 
gift which constitutes man’s very essence, and consequently, “every effort 
of reason to know the truth attests God’s presence in us and may hence be 
rightly considered as on an equality with prayer”, The second is Maimoni- 
des’s great intellectual modesty, for in spite of his glorification of reason he 
acknowledges that there are certain things which cannot be attained by 
reason. This, however, does not posit a double system of truth; it merely 
asserts that human reason has its limitations, and beyond that we are to rely 
on a higher reason. Thus Maimonides, according to Gilson, strove not to 
reconcile faith with reason but to place each in its proper place. 

Of the four articles of the second part the more imposing, both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively, are “The Literary Character of the Guide” and 
“The Economic Views of Maimonides” by Professors Leo Strauss and Salo 
Baron, respectively. The title of the former is not entirely adequate, for it 
deals more with the method of Maimonides in expounding his teaching 
rather than with the literary character of the book as a whole. The main 
theses maintained by the author are: first, that the Guide is neither a philo- 
sophic book nor a work on theology, religion, or ethics but “one devoted to 
the explanation of the secret teachings of the Bible”; second, that the 
method employed by Maimonides in such explanation consists of numerous 
devices aimed more to conceal the secrets from the uninitiated than to re- 
veal them, as such revelation is intended only for the few who can pene- 
trate the mysteries of the method. We may agree with the second thesis, 
which is proved with much skill and learning, but we must take exception 
to the first, which is sustained more by dialectical arguments than by sound 
proof. The Guide is a work which ‘aims, as Maimonides himself states in 
the introductory passage to the last two parts (II, 2), to solve many religious 
doubts, and all the above-mentioned problems fall under that category and 
are also included under the general title, Secrets of the Bible, the explana- 
tion of which Maimonides indicates several times to be the purpose of his 
treatise. I may also add that the laborious method employed by the author 
in order to arrive at the simple conclusions that the Code “is addressed to 
the general run of men, while the Guide is addressed to the few who are 
able to understand by themselves” is utterly unnecessary, for Maimonides 
says distinctly in his preface to the Code that he composed it in such a way 
“that all the laws should be understood by young and old”. Similarly, he 
states definitely in his introduction to the Guide that it was written for 
those who are philosophically minded. 
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Baron’s essay, covering 134 pages, is, in spite of its title, more a legal 
treatise than an economic one. This, however, does not minimize its value, 
for the mass of legal material gathered, its fine systematization, and the at- 
tempts of the author to correlate some of the deviations of Maimonides 
from Talmudic law with historical and economic conditions of his time 
and place afford the student a broad understanding of some phases of 
Jewish law in the process of adjustment to life. 

It possesses one grievous fault, namely that Baron gives the impression 
that the laws were enacted by Maimonides himself and only based on 
Talmudic discussion, while in reality, with the exception of a few changes, 
they are merely restatements of Talmudic law in pure Hebrew instead of 
the Hebrew-Aramaic vernacular of the Talmud. This extends also to 
ethical statements where “Says Maimuni” introduces verbatim passages 
from the Talmud. 

The other essays, “Maimonides’ Treatise on Resurrection” by Joshua 
Finkel and “Maimonides’ Medical Works” by Max Meyerhoff, each con- 
tribute to a better understanding of a phase of Maimonides’s intellectual 
activity, especially the latter, written by a physician of note and an Arabic 
scholar. The extensive bibliography appended to Meyerhoff’s essay en- 
. hances its value. 

Hebrew Theological College, Chicago. Meyer WAXMAN. 


Studies in Medieval Thought. By G. G. Courron, Fellow of St. John’s and 
Hon. Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. [Discussion Books, 
General Editors, Richard Wilson and A. J. J. Ratcliff.] (New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1940. Pp. vii, 229. 75 cents.) 

THEsE are interpretations rather than scholarly studies; and the late Pro- 
fessor Coulton, stern censor of medieval Christianity, acknowledges that the 
little book “is not in any sense a complete history of Medieval Thought”. 
Nor is the Studies a new contribution to our knowledge of medieval civi- 
lization. Yet it is thought provoking even if it is in part a continuation— 
often a repetition—of the author’s well-known interpretations and criti- 
cisms of life in the Middle Ages, this time with greater emphasis on the 
rational than on the practical life. In a series of informal essays we find 
discussions of “the Roman ancestry”, the great influence of St. Augustine 
variously exerted in the Middle Ages and in the Protestant Reformation, 
the curious case of Gottschalk and the phenomenal John the Scot, the 
limitations on the development of learning, Abélard, John of Salisbury, the 
universities, Averroism, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, the mystics, the 
political theory of papal absolutism and the lay revolt, Wyclif, and Nicholas 
of Cues. 

The conclusions drawn by Coulton are familiar to readers of his Medie- 
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val Panorama and Inquisition and Liberty. Once more some of the weak- 
nesses of medieval civilization are stressed: extreme pessimism about salva- 
tion, the too dogmatic and disputatious character of Scholasticism, the 
prevalence of illiteracy, the relative neglect of mathematics and the natural 
sciences in the universities, the limitations on learning imposed by the 
church, and the great contrast between ideals and practice. Against A. N. 
Whitehead’s applying to medieval thought the terms reason and rational, 
Coulton asserts that “it is less reasonable, less rational . . . to argue with 
impeccable logic from unverified premises, as the Scholastic so often did, 
than to argue less strictly from tried and trustworthy assumptions”. With- 
out agreeing with Whitehead, I would say that to the Scholastic his prem- 
ises were tried and trustworthy assumptions, verified by revelation; medie- 
val thinkers were remarkably like those of other ages: they used reason to 
justify dogmatic premises. But if Coulton is too pessimistic about the 
saving grace of the thirteenth century, his reiterated warnings against con- 
version are at least an antidote for aesthetic converts like T. S. Eliot and 
romantic Thomists like Mortimer J. Adler. His presentation of the “spotted 
actuality” is needed, too, so long as some church schools in our country 
prohibit the use of textbooks that mention any of the human failings of 
medieval Christianity. Be it said for Coulton, however, that he fully ac-. 
knowledges a few of the great achievements of medieval thought in 
Thomas Aquinas, in the organization of universities which supplied church 
and state with lawyers and statesmen, and in the perfection of the weapons 
of logic and of the philosophic vocabulary. The main strength of medieval 
thought “was that it sought obstinately for an orderly Universe, beyond 
and above this disorderly earth”, even though the “Procrustean method” of 
the Inquisition was used to obtain order and unity. 
University of Wisconsin, Gains Post. 


French Chivalry: Chivalric Ideas and Practices in Mediaeval France, By 
Stoney Painter. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1940. Pp. ix, 179. 
$2.00.) 

Mr. Painter has written a delightful and useful book on one of the most 
important and elusive subjects in medieval history. The first chapter traces 
the social, economic, and military factors that formed the feudal class. The 
discussion of chivalry that follows is divided into three parts: feudal 
chivalry, religious chivalry, and courtly love. Each type had its values, 
values that were mutually exclusive. It is the great merit of the book that it ~ 
demonstrates there were three chivalries, not one unified ideal. f 

Feudal chivalry extolled the qualities of bravery, strength, military skill, 
loyalty, generosity, ambition for loot and glory. Some very penetrating ob- 
servations are made concerning the way in which these virtues were prac- 
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ticed. Mr. Painter reveals himself as a historian who really grasps social 
facts from the viewpoint of the society which produced them and not from 
the viewpoint of Victorian manners, which has blighted so many earlier 
studies. For example, Mr. Painter points out that the time-honored sneer 
at feudal loyalty is not deserved. In certain circumstances the breach of 
feudal contract was not frowned upon while in others the breach was con- 
sidered heinous, and the honest historian will follow the, opinion of con- 
temporaries, not set up absolute standards of his own. “In short”, con- 
cludes Mr. Painter, “I believe most nobles observed their feudal obligation . 
to the extent that the common opinion of their class required.” 

The chapter on religious chivalry is a little disappointing. The views of 
John of Salisbury are described as containing the essential features of re- 
ligious chivalry: the knight should protect the church and police society in 
its behalf. The later elaborations of this ideal are too hazily outlined, except 
for the treatment of Raymond Lull. There are many crusade sermons, 
crusade treatises, and papal letters which indicate that the church’s influence 
was more complex and far-reaching than the author seems to appreciate. I 
fully sympathize with the desire to get away from the long-lived romantic 
interpretation which portrays all medieval society as completely subordinated 
to a mystically exalted church that brought a golden age of peace and piety 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Mr. Painter shows that the nobles 
continued most stubbornly to enjoy their tournaments in spite of ecclesiasti- 
cal thunder and that they could not forego booty, ransom, and other medie- 
val pleasures at the request of prelates. Yet as long as knights took the 
cross, it seems inadvisable to underestimate the very real and potent influ- 
ence of the church on their ideals of loyalty. 

There can be nothing but praise for the chapter on courtly love. Here 
the matter is rich, the manner amusing. The development of the cult of 
the lady is traced with good sense, wit, and learning. Mr. Painter is prop- 
erly cautious in making a clear distinction between the theory and the 
actual practices of the time, although he seems quite ready to believe that 
the ladies were far more effective than the church in polishing rough dia- 
monds. It is certainly not difficult to believe that courtly love contributed 
most in the evolution of the uncouth warrior to the courteous and witty 
courtier. 

Mr. Painter has done a real service in writing this little book, which con- 
tains more clear thinking on an extremely difficult subject than one is likely 
to find elsewhere. The brevity of the treatment is regrettable. There should. 
be more and yet more. There is enough, however, to enlighten and even 
enliven any class in medieval history. 

University of Michigan. Parmer A. THROOP. 
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The Sources for the Life of S. Francis of Assisi. By Joan R. H. Moorman, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Rector of Fallowfield, Manchester. 
With a Foreword by A. G. Little. [Publications of the University of 
Manchester.] (Manchester: Manchester University Press. 1940. Pp. xvi, 
176, 125, 6d.) 

Tuts is a work of careful and exact scholarship, designed for the se- 
rious, student of the Franciscan legend rather than for those whose reading 
has not progressed beyond the Fioretti. In it the author makes a survey of 
available materials for the life of S. Francis and endeavors to establish their 
relations to each other and the value of each. The sources are well enough 
known: the Opuscula, a gathering of the writings of the saint himself; the 
two Vitae by Thomas of Celano, of which the first dates from 1229-31 and 
the second from 1247; the Legenda trium sociorum, a collection of reminis- 
cences attributed to three of the original brethren, Leo, Angelo, and Rufino; 
the Legenda maior, written as the official biography by S. Bonaventura a 
generation after’ S. Francis’s death; and, least reliable but most widely 
known and most influential, the Fioretti. Each of these Mr. Moorman sub- 
mits to a thorough and searching examination in which he demonstrates 
his mastery of what were once widely known as the lower criticism and the 
higher. The figure of S. Francis is not forgotten in this study of our sources 
of knowledge; there is a good deal about the saint as well as about his 
biographers; but the author’s chief concern is with our sources of knowl- 
edge. 

There is a reconstruction of the Regula primitiva of 1210, with, curi- 
ously, an English translation. Special attention is given to the Legend of the 
Three Companions. It has long been known that the introductory letter 
belonged not to this legend but to an entirely different collection. Mr. Moor- 
man makes a tentative reconstruction and prints a table of contents of 
what, he suggests, made up the original legend of Leo and his companions. 
Behind all the extant sources lay a Lost Document, he thinks, and he nomi- 
nates as its probable author Brother Giles. All this is eminently worth 
while; but there is much more besides, His chief original contribution 
comes in connection with his study of the Legenda trium sociorum, when 
he advances the theory that the Legenda represents the earlier tradition and 
Celano the copy. Of this Dr. Little says in the foreword that “it may well 
prove to be the true solution”. Perhaps it will not. But those who hesitate 
to accept the theory and who hold to the older view that the Companions 
based their account on Celano’s must be prepared to overthrow the evidence 
that is set forth by Mr. Moorman shrewdly, skillfully, and in scholarly 
fashion. 

Washington and Jefferson College. A. H. Sweer. 
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English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century, By Gzorce Caspar Homans, 
Instructor in Sociology and Late Junior Fellow, Harvard University. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 478. $4.50.) 

Tuts picture of society in England in the thirteenth century differs 
somewhat in content and treatment from its numerous predecessors. It is 
the effort of a sociologist who, has a very considerable knowledge of the 
facts about early English villages to construct a “conceptual scheme” of 
English society, as it was at a comparatively quiet moment in its history, in 
terms of the “science of sociology”. It is a step, that is to say, toward specify- 
ing “the elements which societies of different kinds have in common” and 
a help in noting the part played by custom through its elements, “inter- 
action, sentiment, and function”. For some óf us interest may lie in the 
facts given and the interpretation of them in relation to the society to which 
they belong rather than in wider theories about their relation to society in 
general. We may sometimes believe that common sense would get us as far 
as technical phrases and abstractions and that parallels with modern fac- 
tories do not help us much in the understanding of medieval life. On the 
other hand, we may also believe that we must not be impatient of new lines 
of approach, especially in the case of a writer who has understanding of 
many aspects of life and treats his subject matter as a scholar should and 
with freshness and appreciation. 

The life depicted is that in the champion country, as Dr. Homans pre- 
fers to call the open-field country. He adopts Professor Gray’s mapping out 
of agrarian arrangements in England, and thus confining himself to one 
section of the country, he avoids direct treatment of some of the difficult 
problems of the border regions and gives a certain unity to his work. The 
material he uses is extensive; he has read many court rolls, printed and in 
manuscript, customals and other manorial material, and in addition much 
of the literary writers of medieval England and the Tudors who deal with 
agrarian life. He would perhaps have done better to read also more than 
appears of material used in the writings of other modern students and their 
commentaries on it, thereby adding to his own total amount of available 
material and also gaining the knowledge of the interpretations of other 
competent scholars. He might thus have avoided some errors and omissions. 
Borghs, for example, were not universal in Kent; there is more to be said 
about gavelkind, and also much more about commons, and surely further 
proof is needed for the somewhat improbable theory that there was always 
delay in the marriage of the heir until after the retirement from the farm 
management of the villein father. The intricacies and delicate shades of 
difference in economic conditions and tenure and status, as described, for 
example, by Maitland, show a complicated society, which, many of us may 
believe, cannot be safely depicted with quite such assurance. 

Criticism of this kind seems a little ungracious when one reads some of 
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the delightful chapters like those, for example, on the husbandman’s year, 
on the technique of ploughing, on the parish church. Here the writer brings 
us very near to the life of the people and makes his material seem alive, far 
removed from the cut and dried writing of some of the other writers in the 
field. In this regard, however, he does not surpass Mr. Bennett. The em- 
phasis on family life, on troth plight, free bench, marriage, inheritance, 
partible and impartible, makes interesting if not always entirely convincing 
reading. It is clear that we must give to this study a real place in attempts 
to` make the past live for us, and we must also, I think, remember that in 
that difficult region where economic history and legal thought and the 
study of sociology meet, the lines we necessarily draw are largely in our 
own minds and for our own convenience and not eternal lines of all-inclu- 
sive history. 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, N. NEItson. 


Beguines in Medieval Strasburg: A Study of the Social Aspect of Beguine 
Life. By Dayron Puituips, Instructor in History, Stanford University. ` 
[Thesis, Faculty of Political Science, Columbia University.] (Stanford 
University: the author. 1941. Pp. ix, 252. $1.00. Lithoprinted.) 

Tuts study is a fitting example of the influence of Austin Evans on 
scholarly researches concerning medieval heresy. It is an exhaustive survey 
of the social (and also economic) backgrounds of a religious movement. 
There are obvious omissions, notably the spiritual aspects of beguine life. 
Being based on the legal records of property transactions in Strasburg, the 
study manifests an unavoidable exaggeration of materialistic factors, which 
tends to eclipse the essentially religious aspects of the beguine movement. 
The author is not unaware of this; note, in his title, the restriction of the 
- subject to “the social aspect” (in the reviewer's opinion, however, this 
should have been “the economic-social aspect”). Nor is the author unaware 
of religious factors (see pp. 29, 220). Nevertheless, the reader needs to re- 
mind himself often that a Strasburg beguinage -was a religious institution 
and not merely a rooming house for spinster working girls. 

The exact nature of beguinages and beguines is elusive, and the author 
has wisély adopted a broad and flexible interpretation, in keeping with 
which “beguine” appears, throughout the book, as a common noun, un- 
capitalized. This is significant, for the term denotes not a distinct sect, 
order, or religious institution but a mode of living adopted by women of 
various classes, with various modifications. Any unmarried woman dedi- 
cated to a life of chaste religiousness can be classified as a beguine. Sur- 
prisingly enough, even with this broad definition Strasburg, a city of about 
twenty thousand people, had only about three hundred beguines at the 
climax of the movement in the fourteenth century. 

The chief scholarly value of Dr. Phillips’s study is its massing of care- 
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fully sifted evidences relating to factors that have already been pointed out 
by scholars but without sufficient emphasis or documentation. He shows, 
in impressive detail, how the beguines of Strasburg, whether living in ` 
beguinages or as individuals, tended to settle around Dominican or Francis- 
can monasteries. Especially valuable are the maps showing the regional loca- 
.tion of beguine houses in Strasburg and the charts showing the social 
classification of the beguines. For specialists, Dr. Phillips’s work provides an 
exhaustive study of a specific region and period (Strasburg from about 1270 
to 1400). For general readers, even though they may find the statistical sec- 
tions rather burdensome, the well-written summaries give an excellent sur- 
vey of social-economic conditions in a medieval city and an equally good 
example of recent trends in the study of medieval religious movements. 
University of North Carolina, Loren C. MacKkrnney. 


John Hus and the Czech Reform. By Marruew Spinka. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1941. Pp. 81. $1.50.) 

Tue author of this short monograph claims to have made use only of 
most of the modern Czech literature on the question of the dependence of 
Hus upon Wyclyf. But as this is more than has been done by any writér in 
any language of western Europe in recent years, a great gain has been 
made. No English or American scholar can henceforth be excused for not 
being aware of the results of decades of very serious work by Czech scholars 
on the origin and development of Hus’s thought. The bitter strictures of the 
late Johann Loserth on Hus’s intellectual integrity are here shown to be 
completely unwarranted. Yet perhaps it is possible in this case to whip a 
dead horse. Loserth’s accusations of plagiarism proved too much, He com- 
pletely overlooked the basic fact that no people has ever followed and 
revered for five centuries a leader and hero solely for defending another 
man’s ideas, The ideas which Hus preached so effectively struck a responsive 
chord in the heart of the Czech people, else they would never have shed 
their blood so willingly for decades after his death in defense of those doc- 
trines and their protagonist’s name. A great number of monographs and 
articles, beginning with Palacky’s Vorläufer des Hussitentums (published ` 
‘under the name of Dr. J. P. Jordan in 1846) and including such classics as 
VI. Kybal’s Matěj z Janova (Prague, 1905), makes this amazing continuity 
of Czech antiecclesiasticism a commonplace of Czech historiography. We 
would have been grateful for an elaboration of this fact. For it is precisely 
this continuity which makes the details of identity of any of Hus’s specific 
statements with ‘those of Wyclyf of relatively little importance by compari- 
son with the fact that for almost a century before Wyclyf’s works were 
known Czech allegiance to these ideals was manifest. 

A few minutiae in the book call for remark. More attention could profit- 
ably have been given to Hus’s use of Wyclyfs philosophical works. It is 
asserted on page 20 that Wyclyf knew the writings of Marsiglio of Padua. 
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There is no positive evidence of this knowledge. It would, furthermore, 
hardly have been possible for Wyclyf to hold the political views of both 
Ockham and Marsiglio, which in many important respects are quite diver- 
gent. It is surprising to read that Wyclyfs “philosophical writings were 
freely used at many universities as textbooks” (p. 35). It is also very doubt- 
ful that Hus decided to accept the safe-conduct in the spring of 1414 (p. 
51). No evidence is adduced for so early a decision, nor indeed do I know 
of any. The Council of Constance deposed only two popes, not three (p. 62). 
The definitive edition of the Relatio of Peter of Mladetovié (Václav No- 
votny, Prague, 1932) would have been useful in treating some of the de- 
tails of the trial. For documents found in both Palackf’s Documenta and 
Novotny’s Korespondence a Dokumenty reference should also have been 
. given to Palacký, as Novotny’s edition is unfortunately rather rare in - 
America. 

Though the modesty of the aims of the author disarms criticism, yet 
several important omissions in his Czech and Slovak bibliography should 
be noticed: J. Kvačala, Wiklef a Hus ako Filosofi (Věstník král. české 
společnosti nauk, Prague, 1924), and a whole series of studies by the late 
Dr. Jan Sedlák, published in Hlídka (Brno), 1912-14, on the controversies 
between Hus and his Czech opponents, particularly Páleč. 

University of Colorado. S. Harrison THOMSON, 
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Catherine of Aragon. By Garretr Mariinaty. (Boston: Little, Brown and. 

Company. 1941. Pp. 477. $3.50.) 

Ir is a tribute to author, publisher, and the reading public that this book 
has become a best seller. As a biography for the lay reader (its primary 
purpose) it is an absorbing and exciting piece of writing. As a work of 
scholarship it is the first critical and carefully conceived account which we 
have had of Catherine’s career. The result is further proof of Allan Nevins’s 
contention that American biographical writing “consistently outruns his- 
torical writing” in avoiding the extremes of pedantry and popular romance. 

In studying the history of the Spanish embassy in Tudor England, it was 
borne in upon Mr. Mattingly that Catherine was “a different person, more 
cultured and thoughtful, more forceful and decisive” than the one he had 
read about elsewhere, and that the key “to much of what went on in Eng- 
land for a third of a century lay in the personality and decisions of this 
queen”. He has succeeded splendidly in restoring her figure to “something 
like what her contemporaries saw”; and if he appears to overemphasize her 
influence upon English foreign and domestic policy, it is not for lack of 
critical caution in his judgments but because of the inevitable limitations of 
the biographical approach. 
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If Pollard’s is still the standard interpretation, Mr. Mattingly is writing 
“revisionist” history. He refuses to view the early sixteenth century through 
the perspective of “new forces” which triumphed years afterward. He insists 
upon the multiple possibilities involved in each developing situation, the 
contemporaneous sense of.dilemma and decision, the conscious motives as 
well as the impersonal forces which were present at any given moment. The 
result is a remarkably successful fusion of the familiar devices of the popular 
biographer—crisp character portraiture, dramatic narrative, shrewd guesses 
as to what was going on in the chief actors’ minds at particular moments, 
frequent speculations upon “what might have been”—with the scholar’s aim 
of re-creating the slow development of Catherine’s personality by never as- 
suming the inevitability of the ultimate outcome either of her own tragic 
career or of Tudor history in general. Some readers may regret the space 
devoted to pageantry and portraiture. But even specialists will be interested 
in the often unorthodox solutions of some of the classic historical problems 
of the time—solutions which are generally based upon a fresh reading of 
character. 

Although his narrative is based mainly upon wide and discriminating 
use of the printed sources, Mr. Mattingly proves the value of his having 
consulted many of the original manuscripts at Vienna, Brussels, and else- 
where (it was impossible for him to visit Simancas). Fresh interpretations 
are offered of Wolsey’s foreign policy and of the colorful careers of the 
Spanish ambassadors to the first two Tudors, particularly Puebla, Fuensalida, 
and Chapuys. The treatments of Catherine’s connections with humanism, 
_ Chapuys’s encouragement. of English sedition in 1534, and the significance 
of Cromwell’s “revolution” are models of lucid analysis and exposition. And 
there are suggestive’ remarks about the relations of propaganda, terror, and 
public opinion during the breach with Rome. This reviewer would question 
certain judgments, such as the statement that Catherine had transferred her 
“final allegiance” from Spain to England by 1514 (p. 165) and the direct 
comparison of humanist and Protestant faith in enlightenment (pp. 189-90). 
But he would recommend the book to any member of the profession who 
likes his scholarship spiced with irony, pathos, and human understanding. 

The publishers have provided an exceptionally attractive format. There 
are eight well-chosen illustrations, an informative “note about sources”, 
twenty pages of references at the back of the book, and a good index. 

Princeton University. Harris Harsison. 


Bernardino Ochino esule e riformatore senese del Cinquecento, 1487-1563. 
[By] Rotanp H. Barinron, della Yale University. Versione dal mano- 
scritto inglese di Erio Gianrurco. [Biblioteca Storica Sansoni, Nuova 
Serie.] (Florence: G. C. Sansoni, Editore. 1940. Pp. x, 213. 25 L) 

Tuts volume marks the completion of the third milestone of a journey 
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started twenty years ago, when Professor Bainton began the study of four 
victims of religious intolerance. Castellio was the subject of a volume in the 
Columbia University Records of ‘Civilization in 1935, and David Joris of an 
._Erginzungsband of the Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte in 1937. These 
two, with the Ochino before us and the Servetus which is still in manu- 
script, make up the tetralogy. If all four are subjects for the student of the 
history of persecution, each has an interest all his own, consisting of his re- 
action to persecution. In the vicissitudes of the Italian, as compared with 
those of the Frenchman and the Dutchman and the Spaniard, the singular 
facts are his emergence from obscurity when well past the meridian of life 
and his retention of the spotlight for more than two decades, in which time 
the curtain is never withdrawn, so far as the record goes, to afford a glimpse 
of his early training and experience. “Il Savonarola del Cinquecento”, as the 
author calls him, Ochino traversed the path of Luther from the cloister to 
the domestic hearth; yet no swelling tide of national resentment at Rome 
called him to be a national leader. -He remained in exile as in Italy the 
preacher who could make the stones weep, as Charles V said. He was no 
Luther, and if he ever essayed the political role of a Savonarola, it was at 
Augsburg, where he was accused of having fomented the revolt of 1547. 

This study is concerned above all with the thought of Ochino as ex- 
hibited in his works, all written in Italian. He combats predestination as a 
“successor of Scotus and of Ockam” but was influenced also by the humanist 
attitude of indulgence toward pious pagans (pp. 121-22). Distinguishing 
between essentials and nonessentials in religion, he condemns the burning of 
heretics for beliefs which they did not consider essential (p. 128). The funda- 
mental incompatibility between him and Calvin was that between a Fran- 
ciscan mystic and one who discounted such revelation, though not averse to 
the effectiveness of emotional appeal (pp. 72-73). At Zurich, Ochino found 
church and state linked, and the pastors (of whom he was one, as shepherd 
of the Italian church) committed to the Zwinglian system. But he defended 
the Anabaptists, he disapproved the armed resistance of the French Hugue- 
nots, he antagonized the Calvinists by relegating the whole question of the 
Real Presence to the category of nonessentials, and he offended the Lutherans 
by championing the Zwinglian point of view against Westphal. His expul- 
sion from Zurich was ostensibly because he had in his Trenta dialoghi will- 
fully violated the censorship regulations, attacked the Christian religion in 
his treatment of polygamy and other matters, and caused Zurich to be ill 
spoken of by other cities (p. 137). The dramatic circumstances of his con- 
demnation lose nothing in the telling, and the defection of Bullinger forms, 
as it were, the climax (p. 143). 

The bibliography of the editions of Ochino’s works (pp. 163-65) indicates 
those found in libraries of the United States; and the modern works (pp. 
165-75) are complete with literature published since the last edition of Ben- 
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rath in 1892, Occasional printers’ errors do not call for comment, but the 
references on pages 40 and 43 to the “Devotio moderna” would perplex 
Professor Hyma. 

University of Idaho. Freperic C. CHURCH. 


Constitutional Thought in Sixteenth-Century France: A Study in the Evolu- 
tion of Ideas. By Wiittam Farr CuurcH. [Harvard Historical Studies.] 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. 360. $3.75.) 
INVESTIGATION of the constitutional structure of early modern France 

reveals a clear example of the trend away from feudal limitation toward 

that centralization of national control apparently required by the waning 
powers of the international church and waxing secular interests. 

Dr. Church has traced the developing concepts of publicists from Seyssel 
through the Civil Wars to the accession of Navarre, showing that the 
medieval limitations of religion, justice, and police yielded reluctantly to 
change. Two separate spheres of legal rights, administration and customary 
law, framed the activities of ruler and people, preserving a functional har- 
mony, while in his judicial capacity the overlord was paramount. l 

Attempted territorial expansion under the first two Valois increased royal 
power. The concept of kingship altered. Among legists influenced by Roman 
jurisprudence it became a direct gift of authority, merum imperium. One 
man alone possessed it; magistrates were merely agents with delegated 
powers. Another group of writers, accepting the newer doctrine of natural 
Jaw, recognized a general idea of justice as the basis of legal right and ex- 

tended the judicial capacity of the monarch to include legislation as well. 

' Possible constitutional checks were the parlement and the States-General. 

Insofar as the former was custodian of the laws, it might indicate violations 

before accepting new legislation. The estates, in turn, represented popular 

rights, particularly the customary sanctity of private property, and must be 
consulted for new taxation. But the king’s superior judicial powers and the 
precedent set during the Hundred Years’ War weakened the position of both 
parlement and estates. Royal approval granted to codifications of customary 
codes linked these to ordinances, encroaching further upon popular liberties. 

However derived, increase in royal power was to be used to maintain the 

state as it had been. I 
A change in attitude came about primarily through the disintegration 

threatened by religious heresies, but also from humanistic interpretation of 

Roman law in its historical setting, a process revealing the dynamic character 

of the state. The trend in thought turned from feudal hierarchy of land and 

personal services toward leveling and subordination of the entire group to 
the crown. Du Moulin, Charondas, and De L’Hépital advanced theories 

preparing the way for Bodin, who stressed natural law. l 
Political power, like paternal power, is nature’s law, and this, not custom, 


` 
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is the basis of proprietary right in land. Since sovereignty derives from 
nature, it must include that amount of authority necessary to create and 
maintain a state. Law then becomes essentially command, although it must 
still conform with us. Parlement might caution with regard to ius, but the 
decision rested with the sovereign. Bodin recognized some limitation in 
honoring contracts, in priyate property, and in certain fundamental laws, 
but later writers, combining his legislative sovereignty with their own divine 
right of kings—more precisely the divine right of Henry of Navarre to reign . 
by claim of blood royal—produced a monarch upon whose will the only 
rein was ethical consideration. 

This essay presents a careful if somewhat repetitive analysis of the theoret- 
ical approach to absolutism. That the course was dictated by crises is plain 
from Bodin himself, whose ideal in 1566, through possible Calvinist leanings, 
required more restraint upon the king than after St. Bartholomew, when 
fear forced Bodin to conform. 

Connecticut College. Beatrice REYNOLDS. 
Man of Spain: Francis Suarez. By JosrpH H. Ficutrer. (New York: Mac- 

millan Company. 1940. Pp. 349. $2.50.) , 

Tuns is the first full-lèngth picture in English of Francis Suarez, the man 
and the Jesuit; Mr. Fichter manages to present, with much insight, the 
sources of his hero’s greatness of character, Recognized in his own lifetime 
as outstanding amongst Jesuit theologians and philosophers, Suarez here 
appears as stamped with a spirit of simplicity and Christian humility. As a 
thinker he is made to stand out against the background of earlier Spanish 
history, in which his ancestors played no small part as fighting mèn. As an 
effective controversialist he tilted with James J on the subject of the Lutheran 
and Anglican doctrine of the divine right of kings and in favor of the demo- 
cratic foundation of all just government, only to find, however, the frustra- 
tion of any such theory in the effects of the Spanish Armada and the false 
crusading spirit of Philip II. 

For the rest, Mr. Fichter rounds out the picture with digressions on such 
incidental matters as Suarez’s participation in the formulation of the ratio 
studiorum and the ten-year-long controversy de auxiliis between the Domin- 
icans and the Jesuits. He is presented as forthright, especially when dealing 
with superiors whom he deeply respected, of judicious independence of 
thought in all matters not settled in authoritatively defined faith, and of 
great patience in the face of the small and sometimes mean but ever-nagging 
opposition and criticism of some both inside and outside of his own order. 

Suarez was primarily, however, a teacher and a prolific author of com- 
prehensive treatises, philosophical and theological. It was the intrinsic worth 
of his philosophical works on metaphysics and on the philosophy of the state 
and of the proper nature and functions of law and government that accounts 
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mainly for his now forgotten yet actually tremendous influence upon seven- 
teenth century thought. In this connection Edmund Burke was his greatest 
disciple. And to many it still appears that, but for Suarez’s development of 
constitutional principles and his theory of the corporate moral personality of 
the state (which James Wilson would seem to have taken over in his opinion 
in the case of Chisholm v. Georgia), we should never have had our present 
“more perfect union” of federated states. 

Although this life of Suarez as “The Man of Spain” falls considerably 
short of what Suarez himself deserves, Mr. Fichter is to be congratulated on 
having taken a first step toward a revival of interest in Suarez’s rightful 
place in the tradition of sound democratic principles. 

Fordham University. Moornouse F. X. MILLAR. 


Voltaire and Madame du Châtelet: An Essay on the Intellectual Activity at 
Cirey. By Ira O. Wank. [Princeton Publications in Romance Languages. | 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 241. $3.00.) 

Tue late J. M. Robertson, in his Short History of Free-Thought, re- 
marked that the history of French deism had never ‘been adequately treated. 
Protessor Wade’s contributions, both in this work and in Clandestine Organ- 
ization and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in France from 1700 to 1750, 
illustrate the many difficulties that must be overcome before that history can 
be written. A rigid censorship left in its wake a welter of subterfuge, 
pseudonymous and anonymous treatises and irregular “publications” in 
manuscript copy. Painstaking, cautious, and modest scholarly monographs 
such as this by Mr. Wade are necessary before historical generalizations will 
have any appreciable validity. 

The first chapter reveals that in the intellectual collaborations of Voltaire 
with his bluestocking mistress, Mme. du Châtelet, during the years 1733-49, 

‘the latter’s role was much more important than has been hitherto admitted. 
To be sure, Voltaire wrote his poems, his plays, and his short stories under 
his own impulsion. Mme. du Chiatelet’s criticisms may well have influenced 
to some extent the general nature of the important historical writings of the 
period, yet the Histoire de Charles XII had already marked an epoch in the 
art of history. The collaboration was especially intimate in metaphysics, 
ethics, physics, and critical deism. With the aid of unpublished manuscript 
materials Mr. Wade has shown that Voltaire’s Traité de métaphysique was 
probably only a mutilated copy of a much larger work to which both con- 
tributed. A Leningrad manuscript proves that Mme. du Châtelet, with 

Voltaire’s help, translated Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees and that both, ac- 

cepting in general the English author’s hard-boiled principles, insisted, never- 

theless, on maintaining against him a universal and natural moral law. 

Mme. du Châtelet also translated and commented upon Newton’s Principles 

with more penetration than Voltaire had been able to show. 
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The three remaining chapters of the book contain a summary and critical 
analysis of a long manuscript by Mme. du Châtelet entitled Examen de la 
Genèse, unearthed at the Municipal Library of Troyes. Mr. Wade shows 
quite convincingly that much time was spent at Cirey in biblical criticism. 
Mme. du Châtelet transcribed her commentary not only of Genesis but of 
the whole Bible, while Voltaire was perhaps too bored to round out a 
transcription of what later formed the nucleus of the Bible enfin expliquée. 
It is likely, too, that Voltaire wrote during the Cirey period a work later: 
published as the Sermon des cinquante, as well as large parts of the Examen _ 
important de Milord Bolingbroke, and was perhaps the author of La religion 
chrétienne analysée. Much of his critical deism was thus already formulated 
many years before the comparative safety of Ferney permitted its publication. | 

Mr. Wade errs, I believe, in thinking that “by 1749, at the age of fifty- 
five, Voltaire had completed his education”. Voltaire’s biblical scholarship be- 
comes pronounced only after his Dictionnaire philosophique portatif of 1764. 
The commentated books in his preserved library are irrefutable evidence of 
his late serious delvings into such authors as Spinoza, Fabricius, Middleton, 
Marsham, Grabe, the early and late church fathers, Confucius, etc., etc. _ 

Three useful appendixes contain a list of books referred to in Voltaire’s 
correspondence of the Cirey period, a parallel-passage comparison of the 
Examen de la Genèse and Woolston’s Discourses, and Mme. du Chatelet’s 
hitherto unpublished preface to her translation of Mandeville. An index will 
guide individual researchers to many other interesting details that cannot be 
mentioned in a brief review. 

Columbia University. Norman L. Torrey. 


The Mysterious Science of the Law: An Essay on Blackstone’s Commentaries 
showing how Blackstone, employing Eighteenth-Century Ideas of Science, 
Religion, History, Aesthetics, and Philosophy, made of the Law at Once 
a Conservative and a Mysterious Science. By Danrex J. Boorstin. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. xviii, 257. $3.00.) 

Blackstone's Commentaries on the Law, from the Abridged Edition of Wm. 
Hardcastle Browne, including a Biographical Sketch, Modern American 
Notes, Common Law Maxims, and a Glossary of Legal Terms. Edited 
by Bernarp C. Gavir, Dean, Indiana University School of Law. ( Wash- 
ington: Washington Law Book Company. 1941. Pp. xx, 1040. $6.00.) 
Tue subtitle of Professor Boorstin’s work contains both a description of 

the task undertaken by the author and his appraisal of it. The essay is essen- 

tially a study in intellectual history after the manner of Parrington, Gabriel, 
and Miller, using Blackstone as its text. 
The Mysterious Science of the Law has a moral, and the moral is that 

Blackstone was a social scientist with a sense of values, and his scale of values 

served as the basis for his organization of materials as well as for his for- 
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mulas of reconciling the inconsistent ideas and assumptions of his time, of 
which he made full use in his influential Commentaries on English law. This 
study admirably traces the pattern of consistent and inconsistent ideas to be 
found in the Commentaries, and the inconsistencies seem to have captivated 
the author greatly. Professor Boorstin indulges in exactly the right amount 
of exaggeration when that is required to drive his points home. For instance, 
Blackstone was a man who believed in reason and science, but law was 
divinely inspired. The portrait of Blackstone shrinking from the ultimate 
logical conclusions of the use of reason makes that author out to have been 
a much more reasonable or contriving writer than he or any other major 
author ever was in fact. The English law was to be appraised partly on the 
basis of its conformity to the law of nature, but the law of nature was to be 
understood more easily if it could be read in the light of the law of England, 
in which the law of nature was reflected. The tendency of history was one 
of progress, and together with aesthetics it is shown by Professor Boorstin 
to have contributed greatly to the symmetry and orderliness of the law. The 
author has a nice treatment of Blackstone’s reverence for the system as a 
system. Blackstone taught a science of Jaw, but he was careful not to discover 
so much by the use of reason that nothing was left of mystery. The law was 
to Blackstone what it still is to lawyers in the Anglo-Saxon world, a mys- 
terious science. History was useful because it also divulged universal prin- 
ciples, and the law of England was a law of first principles. These and 
innumerable other ideas and principles are followed through the Commen- 
taries in great but not tiresome detail. 

The Commentaries reveal Blackstone as a cautious, moderate, reasonable 
man, but this does not mean that he did not hold first things first. Humanity, 
liberty, and property were his values, and each receives a chapter in this 
book. These three values were basic in Blackstone’s social thinking, and of 
these property was to Blackstone the most basic. Professor Boorstin’s dis- 
cussion of the currents of eighteenth century thought and developments in 
the fields of philosophy, history, aesthetics, and politics seems to this reviewer 
` to be much more satisfying than his treatment of the economic aspects of 
Blackstone’s thought and times. This naturally appears in such a chapter as 
that on property. It is this value of Blackstone’s with which the author seems — 
to be least comfortable, although the reviewer may be attaching too much 
weight to a few casual phrases that occur here and there throughout the 
book. The relationship of the rising commercial classes to the law of property 
and to the social value of property is left much more implicit than explicit in 
Professor Boorstin’s discussion. The fact that liberty was regarded as a 
political function of property is pointed out, but that no other sanction for 
liberty seems to be in the offing may not be so clear to the author, as is re- 
flected in his comments on the possibility that all may have property and as 
a result liberty. 
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In the conclusion the essay suggests, inferentially in large part because 
the conclusion is much briefer than this reviewer would have liked to see it, 
that what is needed is a restatement of the law from the standpoint of the 
basic values of our time, and one gains the impression that these values 
would, of course, not be the same as Blackstone’s, or at least not with his 
dominant social values. Property might serve as a subordinate value. 

This reviewer would like to end on the note that Professor Boorstin 
undertook a very ambitious task and that he has carried it out in a tone and 
manner suited to it. The essay may be regarded as a first-rate piece of writ- 
ing. The documentation is ample but not elaborate. 

That one of the standard abridgments of Blackstone’s Commentaries for 
student use in the last generation should have been re-edited and reissued at 
this time is not without historical significance, because it is only natural at 
such a time as this that lawyers and laymen alike should be interested in 
the legal foundations of our society. This reviewer has found a single volume 
of this kind of great use as a ready reference, and the notes at the end of 
each chapter which have been added by Dean Bernard C. Gavit, the editor, 
are very helpful because they present within a brief compass and in a general 
but reliable manner a statement of the extent to which the law stated in 

“Blackstone is the law of our time. Dean Gavit should be congratulated on 
his notes, because they summarize a large body of law in language that can 
be understood by a layman. The glossary and common-law terms make the 
book the more useful to modern readers. 

It is an interesting study in the tensile strength of ideas to see how much 
of Blackstone is with us still. Some will feel that this is too bad; others will 
feel that this is as it ought to be. 

These two volumes, the Commentaries and the essay of adventure in 
intellectual history, will provide much food for thought for historians and 
social scientists, young and old. 

Indiana University. Oxrver P. Frevp. 


Empire or Independence: A Study in the Failure of Reconciliation, 1774- 
1783. By Weipon A. Brown, Assistant Professor of History, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. (University: Louisiana State University Press. 1941. 
Pp. ix, 338. $3.00.) 

In this volume Professor Weldon Brown relates a story that is long over- 
due—the story of appeasement during the American Revolution. Although 
the term conciliation was the eighteenth century equivalent of what we call 
appeasement, the peace proposals capably outlined here bear out the author’s 
contention that they either conceded too little or came too late. 

Mr. Brown, after a brief chapter on colonial proposals for the settlement 
of Anglo-American differences, discusses at length Lord North’s conciliatory 
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measure of 1775, the Howe Commission of 1776, the relation of conciliation 
to the Declaration of Independence as well as to the Franco-American alli- 
ance, and finally, the Carlisle Commission of 1778, the last great effort during 
the Revolution at appeasement without independence. He is inclined to be- 
lieve that a peaceful solution was possible, 1774-75, prior to the resort to 
force at Lexington, although he contends (p. 58) that neither the colonial 
plan of 1774 nor the British plan of 1775 was anything more than “restate- 
ments of two diametrically opposite points of view”, in neither of which was 
there apparent the slightest inclination to compromise. 

The author rightly regards all conciliatory proposals before 1778 as in- 
adequate. He nevertheless lays himself open to the charge of inconsistency 
in his analysis of Lord North’s proposition of 1775, which he defends (p. 71) 
as “a fair attempt to avoid the former objection to internal taxation by Parlia- 
ment”, after condemning it (p. 46 and later p. 73) as an indication of the fact 
that the North administration had learned nothing from a century and a 
half of Anglo-American relations except adherence to the policy of force. 

Mr. Brown is, however, to be congratulated on his use of numerous rep- 
resentative colonial newspapers to illustrate American reaction to British 
peace proposals. His chapters on the Howe Commission of 1776 as a British 
effort to forestall independence and the Carlisle Commission of 1778 as an 
attempt to sidetrack a French alliance amply demonstrate the political con- 
siderations back of the peace offensive. 

The reviewer finds it difficult to accept all of the author’s views—in par- 
ticular his attempt to trace the origins of a later and more enlightened 
colonial policy back to the conciliatory proposals of 1774-78. The corre- 
spondence of North, Germain, Knox, and others rather suggests what the 
author himself recognizes (p. 299); that the proposed concessions were due 
to the tragedy of events rather than to any fundamental change of heart. 
Likewise, the student of Canadian or South African history might question 
the assertion (p. vii) that the loss of the thirteen colonies taught the British 
to compromise in time, when the rebellion of 1837 and the Boer War are 
outstanding examples to the contrary. 

Historians of this period, however, will scarcely quarrel with Mr. Brown’s 
main conclusions that the failure of the conciliation program was due to 
London’s daily decisions from 1607 to 1774, to a lack of mutual confidence 
between Britain and America, to the resort to war in 1775 and the pre- 
occupation of influential leaders with the prosecution of that war, to the 
absence of acceptable terms until 1778, when they came too late, and to the 
military success which prevented Americans from having to choose anything 
short of independence. 

All in all, this study of eighteenth century British appeasement policy, 
based on primary sources, fills one of those surprising gaps in a field as well 
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trodden as that of the American Bedaion, The book contains a useful 
critical bibliography and an index. 
Everett Junior College. MARION SPECTOR. 


Twelve Who Ruled: The Committee of Public Safety during the Terror. 
By R. R. Parmer. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1941. Pp. 417. 
$3.75.) 

Ar a time when the future of Preach democracy is unpredictable a re- 
study of its struggle for survival in the Year II of the First French Republic ` 
is almost requisite. Perhaps a sense of this need impelled Professor Palmer 
to undertake.the task, and the result is the best synthesis now available of 

the relevant research work of recent years, illuminated by an interpretation 

` emphasizing the issues that invaded the future. 

As these remarks imply, the title Twelve Who Ruled minimizes the scope 
of the book. Actually it is a study of the Republic in the year extending from 
July, 1793, to July, 1794, with the focus on the Committee of Public Safety. 
It begins with sketches of the twelve members of the great committee as they 
were before the Revolution, and it ends with word vignettes of them as they 
became after the Revolution. These miniatures are finely done, but the sub- 
stance of the book concerns what the twelve did during their year of power. 
We:see their dictatorship rise from the chaos of the summer and autumn of . 
1793, become established in the winter, strike down its opponents in the 
spring, and move blindly to its fall in the summer of 1794. Meanwhile, as 
we follow some of the “decemvirs” on their missions into the provinces, we 
comprehend the local actualities of the Revolution at its climax: here an 
episode of dechristianization, there a blaze of the Terror, or again a victory 
of republican arms. 

All this is well amplified. No one has thrown more light on the fatal 
operation of the Rousseauist doctrine of the general will, on the progressive 
contraction of the revolutionary minority, on the cross purposes and the 
personal antipathies of the Jacobins, from those of the Committee of Public 
Safety to the small fry in the provinces. Nor has anyone made the great 
issues, such as the interrelation of foreign and internal affairs, the nature of 
the Terror, the economics of the regime, and, above all, the evolution and 
the achievements of the dictatorship, more intelligible. Except for an oc- 
casional rough transition, the integration of material is excellent; and the 
author exploits some of the printed sources—the reports of the secret police, 
for instance—much more effectively than other writers in the field have 
done. 

Tt seems, however, to this reviewer that the essential importance of the 
book is interpretative. In an age such as ours the overwhelming preoccupa- 
tions of the present are likely to create the illusion that we are living in an 
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interlude. By evoking, now implicitly, now explicitly, the similitudes of the 
crisis of the Revolution and the crisis of our time, Professor Palmer restores 
continuity with the past. He presents the Committee of Public Safety as the 
prototype of modern dictatorships, the Republic of the Year II as an early 
pattern of the totalitarian state. The paradox of nascent democracy resorting 
to the methods of its modern antithesis is at least as old as Marat’s declara- 
tion for a “tyranny of liberty”, but Professor Palmer develops the theme with 
striking effect. True, the totalitarianism of the Year II was tentative and 
incomplete. The principle of leadership and the ideology of dictatorship 
per se were lacking. Autarchy, a matter of expediency, not of conviction on 
the part of the committee, was barely sketched. And, of course, though the 
dictators avowed their dictatorship, its genuine purpose—and that of the 
Terror as well—was to found the Republic. The question that fatally divided 
the Jacobins was what kind of Republic they wanted—the chapel that 
Robespierre would have built or the caravanserai that Danton projected. 

In this interpretation there is much that is new and valid. Among other 
things, our attention is directed to Robespierre’s hitherto ignored speech of 
February 5, 1794, avowing the dictatorship and expounding its purpose; we 
are shown that Ventôse, rather than Germinal, was the turning point in the 
spring; and we are offered acceptable evidence that Billaud-Varenne and 
Collot-d’Herbois: (if anyone), rather than Robespierre and Couthon, co- 
operated with Saint-Just in preparing the Ventése laws, and that Saint-Just 
himself shortly abandoned any idea he may have had of social revolution. 
Thus Mathiez’s conception of the culminative phase of the Terror falls to 
the ground. 

On the other hand, it is not easy to agree with Professor Palmer when he 
attempts to lift the pall of the late Terror and to represent the last hundred 
days of the dictatorship as a springtime of republican hope. It is still less easy 
to accept his almost lyrical portrayal of Saint-Just. And his discussion’ of 
Thermidor follows too familiar lines. Like so many others who have written 
after Mathiez, he refuses to see that, in the end, Robespierre struck for a 
personal dictatorship. The Incorruptible’s motives may have been of the 
purest; he may even have been right in thinking that only he could save the 
Republic. But there remains the indisputable fact that on the eighth of 
Thermidor he demanded a final purge of the committees and the Conven- 
tion and the complete subordination of the Committee of General Security 
to the Committee of Public Safety. Had the Convention accéded, the event 
would have been a virtual coup d'état. Who then, other than Robespierre, 
would have had power in France? 

Finally, some historians will be annoyed by the absence of definite refer- 
ence notes and will wish that the full bibliography, which appeared in the 
Journal of Modern History for September, 1941, had been included in the 


volume, But it may be ungracious to ask more of one who has given so 
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much, Twelve Who Ruled is a book of indubitable value, and it must be 
, classed at once among the important contributions of American epee 
to the study of the French Revolution. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. DONALD GREER. 


Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. By HERBERT 
Marcuse. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 431. 
$3.75.) 

Tuts volume is a valuable contribution to the history of social and 
political ideas and, in particular, to the interpretation of a philosopher whose 
name and aims have been more distorted than that of other great thinkers. 
Hegel, with Nietzsche, Luther, even Kant, has become popularly known 
as the glorifier of the Machtstaat, the idea that might comes before right and 
success justifies every action, in short, as a bogey forerunner of Nazism. 
After a thorough analysis of all Hegel’s writings which bear upon his social 
and political ideas, Marcuse has restated once more what in his view Hegel’s 
philosophy really means. To him it is the. most radical and revolutionary 
turn against both abstract rationalism (basis of liberal political philosophies) 
and mystical irrationalism (basis of most authoritarian philosophies) which 
Western thought has yet witnessed. 

According to Marcuse, Hegel never disavowed what after all was his 
fundamental discovery: the role of dialectical thought and the conception of 
reality as its dynamic field of action, although his later writings became 
gradually less radical and eventually led him to regard post-Napoleonic 
Prussia as the final political achievement of the Weltgeist. Thus in 1796, in 
a mood reminding one of Nietzschean anarchism, Hegel had written: “Only 
that which is an object of freedom may be called an idea. We must, there- 
` fore, transcend the state. For every state is bound to treat free men as cogs 
in a machine. And this is precisely what it should not do; hence, the state 
must perish.” Later, the state and even its instruments of coercion became 
the “embodiment of freedom”. According to Marcuse, however, there is 
here no basic contradiction to the earlier theory because history, within 
Hegel’s system, remained the actualization of freedom and the realization 
of reason. One would have liked, nevertheless, to find a more critical evalua- 
tion of the ideological factors which this change implied and, in general, of 
the “ideological” features of the later Hegel. 

Hegel considered the final stage of history achieved in a definite era, his 
era. Likewise Marxian political philosophy, whose intimate connection with 
Hegelian thought this study clearly reveals, in spite of its intended anti- 
utopianism, considered a definite historic event as the consummation of all 
human “prehistory”. Marcuse, who shares the basic views of Marxism, in- 
sists in the ‘second part of his book that only Marx and his genuine heirs 
may be considered Hegel’s successors and fulfillers, while other early Hege- 
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lians as well as later fascist self-styled Hegelians are but falsifiers. But is 
fascist practice (not to mention its ideology) further removed from Hegel, 
than the results of certain attempts to realize the ideal of “classless society”? 
The book is written in a lucid style, believe it or not, ye who have labored 
through the linguistic aridities of the controversies between German idealistic 
philosophers. 
Howard University. Jonn H. Herz. 


Italian Nationalism and English Letters: Figures of the Risorgimento and 
Victorian Men of Letters. By Harry W. Rupman. [Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1940. Pp. 444. $3.25.) 

Tis interesting study of the part taken in the Italian Risorgimento by 
the English people, and especially by English men of letters and statesmen, 
acquires a special significance on account of the present war between Eng- 
land and Italy. The book is divided into three parts, of which the first and 
longest is dedicated, and rightly so, to Joseph Mazzini, by far the most im- 
portant of all the Italian patriots who found shelter in the British Isles. The 
eight chapters that deal with Mazzini’s life in England give us a good 
account of his manifold activities and of the reaction they provoked among 
his few detractors and many friends and admirers. Mr. Rudman’s summary 
statement of his thoughts and beliefs, however, is not quite satisfactory, as it 
does not sufficiently emphasize the religious and mystic note in his life and 
his teachings. Mazzini’s true greatness is not as a political leader but as the 
prophet of a new social epoch in which man, through his direct experience of 
God and the fulfillment of his duty toward humanity, will be able “to 

collaborate with the Deity and help achieve the perfection of the world”. 

This apocalyptic vision, which historians look upon as a dream, was for him ` 

something real and definite—the next step of human progress, which is 

merely “the evolution of the thought of God”. All the people who came in 
touch with Mazzini, even those who disliked him, felt his spiritual greatness 
and realized that it consisted not in what he thought or in what he did but 
in what he was. It is to be regretted that Mr. Rudman mentions the Third 

Rome of Mazzini in connection with the Fourth Rome of Mussolini without 

pointing out the contrasting difference between the Mazzinian conception.of 

` nationalism and of the mission of Rome, and the imperialistic nationalism 
of fascism. 

In the second part of his study Mr. Rudman deals with a group of 
eminent Italian exiles in Great Britain, who, through their work and activity 
and through their friendship with influential Englishmen, kindled the in- 
terest of England in the Italian cause. Some of these exiles who, like Rossetti 
and Panizzi, became naturalized English subjects, played no mean part in 
the cultural life of England and did much to strengthen the spiritual ties 
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between the two nations. These brief sketches of the outstanding Italian 
, exiles are well drawn; only I should have liked to see included among them 
Giovanni Berchet, who lived in London from 1821 to 1829 and who as a 
poet and a translator contributed much to the spreading of English romantic 
literature in Italy. Another great Italian, Santorre di Santa Rosa, barely 
mentioned by Mr. Rudman, deserved a better presentation. His friendship 
with Mrs. Austin, whose house in Queen Square was. the meeting place of 
so many political exiles who looked upon her as their protecting angel (Mr. 
Rudman never mentions her), reveals in a series of beautiful ‘letters the 
warm, tender gratitude of a noble heart for the Jady that had offered him 
comfort and hospitality. It was through Santa Rosa that Mrs. Austin became 
acquainted with Victor Cousin, an acquaintance which developed later into 
a lifelong friendship that found its expression in a famous correspondence. 
The third part of the book is devoted to the two great men who, with 
Mazzini, were the builders of Italian unity: Cavour, the statesman, and 
Garibaldi, the warrior. Cavour, who visited England twice and was a sincere 
admirer of its political constitution, never became very popular among the 
English people; their idol was Garibaldi. When Garibaldi visited Newcastle 
in 1854, he was given a sword purchased by the pennies of hundreds of 
workingmen; each penny represented a heart that beat true to Italian free- 
dom. When, after the liberation of Italy, he returned to England, he was 
received with an outburst of delirious enthusiasm. The story is well told by 
Mr. Rudman, whose valuable book is enriched by a vast and systematically 
arranged bibliography. Some few misprints of proper names—Aristo, instead 
of Ariosto, Polidri, instead of Polidori—should ‘have been avoided. 
Vassar College. Gupo FERRANDO. 


` The Cambridge History of the British Empire. General Editors, J. HoLLAND 
Rose, Fellow of Christ’s College, formerly Vere Harmsworth Professor 
of Naval History in the University of Cambridge, A. P. Newron, 
Emeritus Professor of Imperial History in the University of London, 
and E. A. Bznrans, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Volume II, 
The Growth of the New Empire, 1783-1870. (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xii, 1068. $10.50.) 
In a volume like the present one, which covers almost a century in the 
history of the greatest of nineteenth century empires, the problem of pro- 
. portion is fundamental. In this book of one thousand pages, exclusive of the 
index, the bibliography occupies about one hundred pages. Of the nine 
hundred which remain one hundred are devoted to the wars with France, 
something over one hundred to foreign policy and international law as they 
affected the empire, fifty-six to the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery, 
something over one hundred to economic history, about one hundred to the 
history of the crown colonies, and perhaps two hundred and fifty to problems 
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of colonial administration. Treated in separate chapters are the exploration 
of Africa, the exploitation of Africa, the beginnings of the Straits Settle- 
ments, the routes to the East, and the problems of imperial defense. 

This arrangement of chapters involves some repetition and a number of 
striking omissions. Considering the magnitude of other subjects to be treated, 
it seems a waste that the diplomacy of the Mediterranean and the Near East, 
which is probably as exhaustively treated in other standard works as any 
subject in modern history, should be dealt with not once, but twice, in this 
volume. On the other hand, there is no adequate treatment of the constitu- 
tional history of the empire after 1815; Professor Harlow, in his chapter on - 
the new Imperial System from 1783 to 1815, indicates the nature of the 
problems arising from the multitude of legislatures within the empire all 
claiming sovercign powers, but the legal difficulties which faced the colonial 
office receive no adequate treatment in the later administrative chapters. 
Another strange omission is the history of the acquisition and development 
of Hong Kong. No doubt a treatment of possessions in the farthest East is 
planned for the third volume of this series, but the story of the relations with 
the Chinese Empire and the development of trade through the British free 
port is needed to round out the three economic chapters and Professor Dod- 
well’s excellent one on the beginnings of the Straits Settlements. Perhaps 
this criticism really boils down to the reflection that three hundred and 
fifty pages is scarcely adequate space for the whole story of the central 
administration of the empire and also the political and economic history of 
the crown colonies. In the forty-four pages assigned, Professor Newton can 
give a satisfactory and altogether interesting account of the West African 
settlements, but nothing of the kind is possible for Mauritius or British 
_ Guiana when they are lumped into a few pages with the “sugar colonies”. 
Least adequate of all, perhaps, is the space devoted to Professor Knaplund’s 
chapter on colonial policy and problems between 1815 and 1837, which he 
himself characterizes as “eventful and formative years”. It is true that many 
` of the important “problems” of the period are well treated in other chapters 
and in other volumes of the series, but more space is needed to work out 
adequately the central themes and to bring forward the outstanding per- - 
sonalities. 

Granting then that this is not the final and definitive treatment of nine- 
teenth century colonial administration, it is pleasant to be able to report that 
the new volume does with great success the one essential thing which the 
historian has a right to expect of it; it brings out and emphasizes in almost 
every chapter the essential unities of imperial growth and imperial thinking. 
The provincialism of most nineteenth century colonial historical writing 
has been until very recently its outstanding feature, and the general aura of 
Kiplingesque imperialism, which since 1890 has overlaid most English works 
on the empire, has not tended to give it truer perspective. But in this volume 
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the individual colonies and the empire as a whole are seen against the back- 
ground of world affairs and are related to the tremendous tides of intel- 
lectual and economic forces which swept the world toward unexampled 
prosperity and (in our own day) tragic disintegration. The enormous in- 
fluence of the humanitarian movement and of the industrial revolution are 
alike recognized, and it is greatly to the credit of the editors, who selected 
the specialists for the very diverse materials treated, that not one of them 
yields to the temptation to indulge in clichés in dealing with these move- 
ments-or with such difficult matters as the nature of responsible government 
and the roots of mid-Victorian anti-imperialism. 

Certain valuable generalizations emerge as a result of the broad sweep 
of historical treatment. The early chapters should dispose once and for all 
(if such a thing is possible in historical writing) of Seeley’s famous aphorism. 
The chapters by the late Professor Rose, based as they are on Admiralty 
papers apparently not previously used in this connection, are unexpectedly 
illuminating as to the purposefulness of the various overseas expeditions in 
the course of the French wars. The quotation from Castlereagh, given in the 
chapter on imperial defense, states the case better than has any historian. 
“Our policy”, he told the house of commons in 1816, “has been to secure 
the empire against future attack. In order to do this, we had acquired what 
in former days would have been thought romance—the keys of every great 
military position.” This frank acceptance of Britain’s destiny to control the 
seven seas, in combination with an almost equal aversion to the acquisition 
of square miles of territory to be governed—an aversion which lasted so 
long that in 1865 a foreign minister could express in a private letter the hope 
that Canada would withdraw voluntarily from the empire and join the 
United States—these are the outstanding features of imperial sentiment in 
England. before 1870. The symptoms of a change to come after that date 
are to be found in the last of the three chapters of economic history, where 
the relative importance of maintaining and increasing the supply of raw 
materials is shown to have surpassed in importance even the need for new 
markets, 

Another important general truth which emerges again and again from 
these pages is the superior hold of the Far Eastern empire centering in the 
valley of the Ganges on the affections and imaginations of Englishmen as 
compared with that of the American colonies. “Passing from the Atlantic 
colonies to those of the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean”, writes Pro- 
fessor Harlow, “may be compared to entering the new wing of a factory 
where new inventions recently patented are being tested amid the noise of 
eager voices and newly made machinery”, and Mr. Habakkuk remarks of 
the anti-imperialists of the fifties and sixties that “only the most determined 
‘little Englanders’ ever tried to bring India within the scope of their argu- 
ments”. Why this was true before 1830 must always be a puzzle to those 
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who insist on the economic interpretation of history, for the material advan- 
tages of the Indian Empire to the average Englishman in the fifty years 
after the American Revolution were negligible, and its administration could 
justly be regarded as a liability to the British exchequer. But the spectacular 
success achieved by individual Britons in the Far East at this time, as con- 
trasted with the very drab experiences of settlers in Canada or the Caribbean, 
is probably sufficient explanation for the glamour surrounding Oriental pos- 
sessions; a glamour which influenced statesmen and soldiers no less than 
merchants and mariners. Moreover, the victories of British ships and fight- 
ing forces in the earlier period led rapidly to the days when “by the aid of 
cheapness and an illegal drug, ‘free trade’ England conquered the East 
commercially”. It was this conquest of the East, combined as it was with 
the continued supremacy of English manufactures in the markets of the 
United States and South America, which made the doctrines of free trade 
and laissez faire seem such a dynamic force in the middle of the century. 
“By the aid of free trade”, writes Mr. Fay, in the eloquent conclusion to 
what is certainly one of the best chapters in the volume, “the merchants’ and 
manufacturers of England took empire in their stride.” 

Any serious attempt at the correction of minor factual errors in a work 
of this scope, put together by experts in many different fields, is beyond the 
powers of a single reviewer, but it may not be captious to ask why some 
attempt was not made by the editors to correct such inaccuracies in termi- 
nology as were due to the unfamiliarity of the authors with the literature of 
other fields of colonial history. The most striking instance of such a lapse is 
the use by two of the contributors of the phrase “chartered colonies”, instead 
of “colonies with assemblies”, in describing the old West Indies. Such a 
term, as far as the reviewer remembers, was never used in parliamentary 
debate or in any of the literature of the slavery controversy in the nineteenth 
century; in any case, it is grossly inaccurate in the light of the history of 
these colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

‘ Bryn Mawr College. Heven Tarr MANNING. 


British Admirals and Chinese Pirates, 1832-1869. By Grace Fox. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company. 1940. Pp. xiv, 227. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuis interesting study deals with British naval policy in the China Seas 

and the part taken by the British navy in the suppression of piracy along 

the China coast. Both of these subjects, however, are studied primarily with 
the object of illustrating to what extent the Admiralty influenced British 
foreign policy toward China from 1832 to 1869. The work represents a great — 
deal of diligent research and painstaking scholarship and is reliable and ac- 
curate throughout. The chief sources are the manuscript records of the 
Admiralty as found in the Admiralty Record Office and the Public Record 
Office. f . 
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Three of the cight chapters present essential background material relat- 
ing to changes in ‘the Admiralty and the British navy, commercial and 
diplomatic developments in China, and the background of piracy on the 
China coast. In the third chapter naval policy in the China Seas, as outlined 
in the standing orders and instructions, is analyzed, and chapters v through 
vit deal with the actual program for the suppression of piracy as it advanced 
from a faltering and sporadic procedure in 1834 to an international program 
under British leadership in the 1860’s. 

From the documents presented it is abundantly clear that Britain’s in- 
terest in China during these years was commercial and not territorial. In- 
structions to naval commanders directed them to avoid offending the Chinese 
and to take action within Chinese waters only upon the request of British 
diplomatic and consular officials. These in turn generally hesitated to order 
action against pirates for fear of injuring innocent people and antagonizing 
the Chinese unless specifically requested to do so by Chinese officials, who 
themselves were unable to cope with the pirates. As a result piracy steadily . 
increased during the period of the Arrow war and the T’ai-p’ing rebellion 
and was greatly aided by the case with which Hong Kong could be used as 
a base of supply. Only after 1860 did’ a successful co-operative system grad- 
ually appear. This involved effective control of vessels at Hong Kong so that 
it could not be used as a supply base; the registration of Chinese vessels by 
the governor-general at Canton and their control through a system of mutual 
responsibility; the establishment of a small fleet of armed Chinese cruisers 
and the co-operation of this Meet with British and other foreign war vessels 
against pirates. 

After considering the mass of assembled documentary evidence one is 
ready to conclude with the author that the Admiralty played a passive role 
in the formulation of policies toward China. The initiative lay with the 
foreign and colonial offices, the Admiralty seeking to adjust these policies 
to the realities of the situation. It is also evident that most British officials 
and naval officers encouraged self-help on the part of the Chinese, and that 
in the end this policy bore fruit because the bulk of the suppression of piracy 
was actually done by the Chinese. ; 

In general the style is direct and straightforward, but occasionally too 
much complicated legal phraseology has been allowed to creep in (pp. 114- 
17). There are a very useful map, a number of appendixes and illustrations, 
a valuable classified bibliography, and an excellent index. Only a few minor 
mistakes and typographical errors are to be noted. French as well as British 
war vessels had been in Chinese waters before 1820 (p. 27), and on page 79 
the name should be spelled Swisher, not Suisher. One wishes that greater 
effort had been made to identify and properly romanize the names of 
Chinese pirates and officials. The work is admittedly only a presentation of 
the problem of Chinese piracy as revealed in the British documents, and one 
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hopes that someone will soon come forward to do as effective and reliable a 
job with the Chinese sources, ` 
Wayne University. Ear H. PRITCHARD. 


The British Empire, 1815-1939. By PauL Knaptunp, Professor of History, 
University of Wisconsin. [Harper’s Historical Series, under the Editor- | 
ship of Guy Stanton Ford.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1941. 
Pp. xx, 850. $4.00.) 

Proressor Knaplund’s British Empire, 1815-1939, whose appearance has 
been eagerly awaited, is a notable addition to Harper’s Historical series. 
Well written, the product of deep and precise scholarship applied with dis- 
crimination and ease, it has many invaluable features. The accounts of the 
development and condition of Great Britain in successive periods are not 
only models of selection and brevity in themselves but are an essential accom- 
paniment to the narrative of the growth of the empire. The description of | 
the colonial office and colonial government after 1815 could hardly be 
bettered. Due emphasis is given to the role of the Church of England in 
the colonies, to humanitarian and missionary influences, to the economic 
growth of the colonies and dominions and their educational systems, and 
to the problems of color, particularly in South Africa. Growth of populations 
and emigration from the British Isles are fully discussed, with proper em- 
phasis on the different conditions favoring emigration in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The history of India is thoroughly and sympathetically de- 
scribed, and Eire is not forgotten. One third of the book, a good proportion, 
relates to the twentieth century. An unusual feature, particularly welcome 
in these days, is the full treatment accorded to Newfoundland and the West 
Indies, though regarding the latter the Moyne Commission of 1938-39 is 
overlooked. Many excellent maps are included, and the carefully selected 
bibliography of secondary works will be especially welcome. 

Yet the book falls between two stools. It is too long to give, apart from 
the excellent general introduction, any concise view of the empire as a 
whole: yet, though replete with facts, it is too short to give details such as 
more specialized works can vouchsafe. It has little of the romance of empire 
about it, little of the feeling of the empire-builder, be he missionary, trader, 
soldier, administrator, or pioneer settler; many of its characters are not alive. 
There is no indication that the empire has within it new nations, Canadians, 
Australians, and the rest, each with its own outlook, literature, and growing 
traditions. The chapter on the growth of equality of status (1901-39) ignores 
this essential factor. Less important, yet unexpected, is the omission of any 
account of the Rhodesias, East Africa, and Nigeria in the twentieth century 
and of the recent developments in the colonial service and in tropical colonial 
administration. 

With a subject so amorphous, the problem of organization is indeed the 
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despair of the historian. Professor Knaplund has solved it by making three 
divisions, at 1837, 1870, and rgor, and beginning each of the four parts 
with chapters on Britain, imperial expansion and international factors, and 
intra-imperial relations, before proceeding to accounts of the different parts 
of the empire within the period. The inevitable result is a good deal of 
repetition, occasionally even on consecutive pages. How teachable the book 
will prove to be is, therefore, open to question; it is, in any case, almost too 
long for a half-year course on the empire since 1815, and whether any year 
courses are given, limited to this vital part of the empire’s history, is not 
known to the reviewer. Perhaps a book beginning at 1783 and dividing only 
once, at 1870, would be more satisfactory. But textbooks exist only to be 
abused by those who use them. If faced with the task of writing this one, 
the critics who came to scoff would stay to praise the doughty and scholarly 
work which Professor Knaplund has produced. 
University of California at Los Angeles. Cares L. Mowat. 


Darwin, Marx, Wagner: Critique of a Heritage. By Jacques Barzun. [At- 
lantic Monthly Press Publication.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
| +1941. Pp. xii, 420. $2.75.) 

Tuts book is an essay in the history of ideas, or, if you prefer, in intel- 
lectual history. It is not concerned, like the late Preserved Smith’s History of 
Modern Culture, mainly with classifying and relating in chronological suc- 
cession the contents of books, nor, like much of Mr. A. M. Schlesinger’s 
work, mainly with tracing what seems to have gone on in the minds of 
large groups of ordinary men. Mr. Barzun is indeed intensely interested in 
both these aspects of intellectual history, and his book covers with extraor- 
dinary range and accuracy the characteristic and important books of the last 
eighty years and the ways'in which those books did their work among those 
who read them or heard about them at second, third, or nth hand. Mr. 
Barzun’s chief concern, however, like Mr. Carl Becker’s in his Heavenly 
City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers, is to establish generalizations 
about his materials, generalizations that in less self-consciously anti-intel- 
lectual periods could frankly be called philosophical. It is not, indeed, that 
Mr. Barzun is less than frank; he closes his book with an effective plea for 
the general adoption, in a world madly pursuing several kinds of absolutes, 
of a conscious, open-minded, and tolerant metaphysics of pragmatism. 

A brief summary of generalizations worked out from materials as rich 
as Mr. Barzun’s is bound to do them injustice, especially if you agree with 
him and with his fellow romanticists that all conceptual thinking falsifies 
the reality of perceptive experience. His major thesis, however, seems to 
this reviewer to run about as follows: The generation represented by Darwin, 
Marx, and Wagner—and he makes an excellent case for treating these men 
as representatives of attitudes and ideas established by the last quarter of the 
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nineteenth century rather than as revolutionary innovators—were absolute 
materialists. Rejecting the insights of their “romantic” predecessors of the 
early nineteenth century, they had under the influence of such concepts as 
evolution by natural selection, inevitable progress, dialectical materialism, 
nationalism in culture, and the like, come to deny the existence of purposive 
human activity and to affirm that men are mechanisms. Their actions, wit- 
ness especially those of the determinist Marx, were frequently the actions 
of men who- believe firmly in purposive action, indeed, in free will. But if 
for no other reason than that they narrowed and twisted their purposes into 
something humanly undesirable, their absolutist beliefs had an evil influence 
on their lives. Their favorite, and in some sense crowning, absolute was 
Science, appropriately capitalized, while god was relegated to lower case. 
But theirs was not the tentative and adventurous science which knows it is 
limited to organizing receptor-experiences into useful theorems according 
to conceptual schemes set up by the mind. Theirs was the Science—Mr. 
Barzun prefers to call it “scientism’”—of men like Herbert Spencer, who 
held that it was possible once and forever to discover invariable laws, the 
rigid mechanical “reality” which somehow underlay and made “unreal” 
the apparent diversity of experience. The doctrine of evolution in which 
they summed up their beliefs became paradoxically a denial of the possi- 
bility of change. It, and not “romanticism”, led to the current totalitarian 
absolutisms. The truly original and creative thinkers among our predeces- 
sors were not men like Darwin, Marx, and Wagner, but their opponents, 
men like Samuel Butler, Georges Sorel, Pareto, Nietzsche, who sought to 
bring science back to its proper and limited sphere and. to restore purpose, 
feeling, and value to their proper—and mathematically not measurable— 
place in human life. 

His concrete richness of detail, his critical reflections, obiter dicta, and 
occasionally malicious asides, make Mr. Barzun’s book a constant delight 
to all who relish intellectual debate. Darwin, Marx, Wagner is by no means 
an introductory survey of the last eighty years of Western thought; but for 
those who have some familiarity with the men and the ideas Mr. Barzun. 
treats of, it is one of the most stimulating of recent books, an especially use- 
ful one for “tutorial” and other methods of teaching by discussion. One 
among the many subjects for further debate which the book suggests to a 
reviewer who finds himself in substantial agreement with its conclusions is ` 
this: at the present time is “scientism”, as Mr. Barzun pretty clearly seems 
to think, really the most dangerous enemy of a sensible pragmatic approach 
to our problems? The question certainly cannot be more than hastily touched 
on here. It is true that there are still many practicing natural scientists who 
think of Science as Herbert Spencer—and M. Homais—thought of it, as a 
master key to a mechanical universe. It is also true that proportionately, even 

. more social scientists have naive notions about what scientific method is and 
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what it can do. Finally, it is true that for the man in the street Science is 
still something miraculous that produces airplanes and sulphothiazole on its 
way to producing the millennium. Yet for all their aberrations, including 
such mysticisms as that of the later Comte (who was not much of a scien- 
tist), men of science in the last three or four hundred years have probably 
done more than any other group to make Mr. Barzun’s present philosophical 
position tenable. Any crude dichotomy between thought and emotion is, as 
he well knows, usually disastrous to human stability. The trouble with 
generally discrediting science (which, perhaps unintentionally, he seems to 
do) is that such tactics open the way to a general discrediting of the instru- 
ment of thought. And, whether through “scientism”, “romanticism”, or 
through less high-brow means, the instrument of thought is already danger- 
ously discredited. , 
Harvard University. Crane Brinton. 


What Nietzsche Means. By Gzorct ALLEN MoRGaN, JR., Associate Professor 
of Philosophy in Duke University. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1941. Pp. xviii, 408. $4.00.) 

Nietzsche. By Crane Brinton, Associate Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity. [Makers of Modern Europe, edited by Donald C. McKay in 
association with Dumas Malone.] (Ibid. Pp. xvii, 266. $2.50.) 

Tuar two books on the same thinker, and a thinker who has not in 
general been the subject of many works in English, should be published 
within a year by a great university press is in itself arresting. What is far 
more striking, however, is that these two works, even granted the difference 
in their purpose and scope, should be so divergent, not only in their judg-- 
ments and in their evaluations but even in their exposition of what their 
subject actually wrote, that it is well-nigh impossible to believe that they 
are in truth concerned with the same thinker. Nor is this all. Professor 
Morgan is a philosopher who, after years of study, presents us with a 
thoroughgoing exposition and examination of the ideas of Friedrich Nie- 
tzsche. He is expressly not concerned with biography in the ordinary sense, 
or with the study either of the society in which the thinker lived or of his 
ideas in action in the world following his death. He is not a historian. 
Professor Brinton, on the other hand, is a historian, and particularly a 
historian of ideas. His book is avowedly a biography and a study of the 
influence, the interpretation, and the misinterpretation of one of the impor- 
tant minds of the nineteenth century. Yet by an amazing paradox it is 
Professor Morgan who gives us a well-rounded and meaningful picture of 
the man; even though, save for a brief introduction, he omits the details of 
his life; and it is Professor Morgan again who, by his skill in presentation, 
gives, at least to those who have some general knowledge of the nineteenth 
century and some awareness of the issues in the realm both of ideas and of 
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action in our own, the better comprehension of the influence of history, in- 
cluding the history of his own time, on Nietzsche and of Nietzsche’s own 
influence on subsequent thought and on those who have misused him to 
reject the necessity of thought. It is Professor Morgan, too, who makes intel- 
ligible to us Nietzsche’s own philosophy of history and its relation to a total 
philosophical scheme. This, no doubt, is in part due to the simple fact that 
it takes a philosopher to interpret a philosopher, and Mr. Brinton is avowedly 
not of the species. Yet, apart from difference in training, in degree of 
preparation, and in the group of readers to be appealed to (for Brinton 
writes for the intelligent layman), the paradox results from a fundamental 
difference in attitude, Professor Morgan has a profound conviction that the 
essential explanation and understanding of a philosopher who was both a 
great scholar and a great thinker, wrestling in his mind with the problems 
posed by study and by observation of his own world and by a concern to create 
a philosophy relevant to that world, comes out of a consideration of those 
inner activities, that they are the true biography of the man, and that 
that sort of explanation which explains by undue stress on the impact of 
merely personal events, of diseases, of animosities, of frustrations, is no ex- 
‘planation at all. To the present reviewer this seems at once sound judgment 
and scholarly historiography. Only by such an approach can the ideas of 
great thinkers be truly grasped and interpreted. Only so may the history of 
ideas be written. Professor Brinton, unfortunately, despite occasional state- 
ments, ¢.g., that we must not overstress Nietzsche’s syphilis, continually 
writes as though Nietzsche could be explained psychoanalytically and by a 
general stressing of unfortunate personal relationships and experiences. 
Doing this, he fails often to note the real basis of certain quarrels, above all 
that between Nietzsche and Wagner, which arose, in fact, from profound 
‘ philosophical divergericies and not from personal pique—a quarrel in which 
Nietzsche seems generally to have been essentially right. Indeed, Brinton’s 
technique, admirable for creating prejudice, can only promote misunder- 
standing. 

Secondly, Professor Morgan, while insisting that Nietzsche was an enemy 
of system makers, shows how he was essentially concerned with bringing to 
birth, out of a thoroughgoing criticism of existing viewpoints and tradi- 
tions in all major branches of human thought, a pattern and a coherent ideal 
- of and for life. Brinton,-on the other hand, overimpressed by Nietzsche’s 
aphorismic style, can see little of coherence in him and tries to deal with 
him simply as an explosive and sometimes wildly crazy critic of the mores 
and of the climate of opinion of his age. 

It is, however, in terms of the relation of Nietzsche to subsequent ideas, 
attitudes, and movements that Morgan and Brinton differ most significantly. 
The assessment of that relationship is perhaps Brinton’s main objective. Yet 
in it he singularly fails. His basic division of pre-Nazi interpreters of Nie- 
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tzsche into gentle and tough neither does justice to what the best in either 
camp really contributed nor succeeds in revealing the basis of their limita- 
tions, namely, their incapacity to grasp in its totality the vastness of 
Nietzsche’s thought. In dealing with the Nazis themselves Brinton does 
indeed show how they have erected Nietzsche into an intellectual founding 
father despite the difficulties of editing and expurgating involved in that 
undertaking. Yet he deems Nietzsche a genuine prophet of the Nazi way 
of life and ends his chapter, “Nietzsche, like the Nazi leaders, was never 
really house-broken.” 

It is at this point that Morgan, though never discussing the relationship 
of Nietzsche to the Nazis directly in the main body of his work, provides 
the essential corrective. Nietzsche indeed was never housebroken: his life 
was a prolonged and lonely agonizing over the miserable, humdrum, and 
unimaginative way of life of middle-class, industrial, respectably Christian. 
civilization, whose lack of moral striving he profoundly deplored. Pessimistic 
reflection on this situation seemed to him not enough. His essential plea was 
for struggle—not the struggle of destructive savagery, contemptuous of all 
life and of all values, which characterizes the Nazi, whose lack of domestica- 
tion, unlike Nietzsche’s, results from incapacity to face desperate conditions 
and ends in barbarism. The Nazis and others before and since are deaf to 
Nietzsche’s call to a struggle by individuals to achieve strong personalities, 
to be ruthless above all to themselves in achieving creative self-discipline by 
an acceptance of the conditions of life and of the drives in their own nature 
rather than by a denial of life in the search for easy comfort. 

Nietzsche indeed did feel that a destruction of the old not unlike that 
being carried out by the Nazis might well be a necessity as a preliminary 
clearing of the ground. But, aristocratic though he was, or perhaps, better, 
because he was, he had nothing but contempt for brute force and narrow 
nationalism, even though he was prepared to use them as a sadly needed 
surgery. 

Yet Professor Morgan shows brilliantly that at bottom Nietzsche was 
striving with all the problems and fighting almost all the ideological errors 
which we confront today. And, if superficially he may seem to be a friend 
of irrationalism and an enemy of democracy and of science, essentially one 
may urge that he has much in common with thinkers like Santayana and 
T. V. Smith. At a time when democracy seems threatened by narrow selfish- 
ness from within, as well as by enemies from without, and when the build- 
ing of morale is the chief problem confronting us, the ardent democrat may 
well reflect on Nietzsche’s critique of the weaknesses of an easygoing 
democratic society. His belief in ruthless force as a clearing of the atmosphere 
is false, since means and ends are related, and the pursuit of his high ends 
by such gross means is a foredoomed adventure. Yet one must add that 
democracy can only hope to achieve, and to deserve to achieve, a lasting 
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triumph if it shows itself capable of overcoming the spiritual poverty he 
limns; of developing out of. an egalitarianism which is not merely a leveling 
downward a genuine reduction of material means to their proper place; and 
of promoting the conditions for the achievement of varied distinction through - 
the nourishing of diverse personalities, pursuing harmonious fruition under 
the aegis of divine discontent. 

That, to the present reviewer, is the implication to be drawn from 
Professor Morgan’s great book. It deflates Professor Brinton’s hyperbolic 
prophecy that, if the Nazis triumph, Nietzsche will be the Christ and 
Mohammed of a new dispensation, whereas if reason re-establishes its sway 
-over men’s minds, his work will be the emotional equivalent of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam. For Professor Brinton reveals the dangers of historiog- 
raphy narrowed to the service of contemporary causes by well-intentioned 
but superficial liberals who fail even to recognize the nature of great thought 
when it does not offer facile, and immediately self-evident, support to their 
causes. Professor Morgan, on the other hand, makes it abundantly clear that 
true salvation can come only from respect for the richness of great minds 
and a wrestling with the issues they so forcefully pose, even when at first 
sight they are cruel antagonists and bitter enemies of prejudices dearly 
cherished, His volume is, I think, true intellectual history. 

University of Washington. THomas I. Cook. 


The French Laic Laws, 1879-1889: The First Anti-Clerical Campaign of the 
Third French Republic. By EveLyn M. Acoms. [Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1941. Pp. 282. $3.50.) : 

Since 1789 hardly a decade has passed that did not see the religious issue 
become an important question in French politics. Unfortunately for both 
France and the church the problem of church and state is so intertwined in 
the complex of the French Revolution that it probably can never be solved 
as long as the Revolution itself remains a political issue. This monograph is 
a study of the efforts to secularize French society in the decade 1879-89, 
when the victorious liberal-bourgeois republicans, after years of conflict with 
clerical, authoritarian regimes, attempted to give France institutions that 
would assure her and themselves the blessings of the French Revolution as 
they understood it. Although the republican parties were far from being in 
complete agreement—a perennial situation in French politics—they did suc- 
ceed in framing a laic program, especially for education, upon which they 
could agree. This compromise program did not satisfy all the men of the 
left, and it was almost completely unacceptable to the clericals, social con- 
servatives, and unrepentant monarchists on the right, who fought the assault 
upon ‘their idea of society with every weapon available. At the end of the 
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decade, although considerable legislation had been written, the conflict over 
the laic laws was obviously not ended. 

Within the limits of the space allotted in this study,, the two chapters 
dealing with the roots of anti-clericalism in the 1880’s are the best systematic 
summary of the problem to be found in any language. The only criticism 
to be offered is that Dr. Acomb did not make a similar analysis of the roots 
of clericalism. Surely, in view of the subsequent chapters, it would not have 
been out of place, and, in the reviewer’s opinion, it would have added 
greatly to the value of the monograph. The last three chapters are primarily 
devoted to the parliamentary problem of passing the laic laws by which the ` 
republicans attempted to break the hold of the church on education, charity, e 
marriage, funerals, and a number of such things. The obvious illiberal , 
partisanship of the aggressive republican parties led Dr. Acomb to remark: 
“A study of the laic legislation . . . is more than a tedious analysis of condi- 
tions and laws . . . forgotten by all but the professional historian. It is an 
illustration of the.fact that subservience to the ideal of a highly centralized 
national state may produce intolerance, violation of civil liberties, and sup- 
pression of the rights of autonomous groups within the state.” She adds, 
however: “The danger to religion of any political affiliation is likewise 
demonstrated by the history of the Church in this period.” 

Dr. Acomb has used a wide range of materials in making this study, but 
the French parliamentary papers (Journal officiel de la République francaise) 
were by far her most important source. She has combed the debates in the 
chamber and the senate, a tedious, painstaking labor, and her efforts were 
handsomely rewarded. Throughout the monograph she has used the ma- 
_ terials—often violently partisan in nature—with a’ scholarly, detached care 
that makes her contribution useful to anyone interested in nineteenth cen- 
tury French history. f 

University of Missouri. Joun B. Worr. 


Briand: Sa vie, son œuvre, avec son journal et de nombreux documents 
inédits. Par Georces Suarez. Volume III, Le pilote dans la tourmente, 
1914-1916; Volume IV, Le pilote dans la tourmente, 1916-1918. (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 1939; 1940. Pp. ii, 499; 396. 40 fr.; 52 fr.) 

Tre third and fourth volumes of Suarez’s extensive life of Briand are 
devoted to the war years and concentrate their attention on Briand’s two 
war ministries (November, 1915-March, 1917). On the book’s present scale 
two volumes more would be required to carry the story to its end. 

Suarez does not understate his case, and Briand emerges a figure of larger 
mold than is usual in histories of this period. His bold insistence that Gallieni 
have his army and Joffre arrest his retreat makes Briand author of the 
Battle of the Marne, says Suarez. The ministerial declaration of November 
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3, 1915, re-created the Union Sacrée and gave back to France her hope. 
Briand saw clearly the dangers of divided military counsel and gave unity 
of command first to the French armies and later to the armies of France 
and Britain. The latter act, however precarious, laid the basis for the final 
achievement of Clemenceau. f 

After the first great blows of the German offensive had struck in Febru- 
ary, 1916, and when highly placed officers urged that Verdun be forsaken, 
Briand lashed out with the word “cowards” and threatened to cut off heads 
forthwith. At Verdun, as at Paris, it was the factor of national morale which 
weighed with Briand. He was responsible also for the periodic meetings of 
-the heads of the Allied governments, significant wartime instrument and 
precursor of postwar international institutions in which he was to play so 
large a role. 

In all these ways, says Suarez, Briand had prepared the eventual victory: 
which Clemenceau was to realize. These were the acts of a man of reason, 
even of caution—one disabused of the value of audacity by his prewar ex- 
perience, one perhaps unsuited, his biographer admits, to the dark days of | 
1918 when the dynamism of Clemenceau prevailed. l 

The biography is based in very considerable measure on the extensive 
papers of Briand, and this fact gives the book its principal importance. 
There are copious quotations from the archives of Briand, and in Volume IV 
the rich documentation on the Von der Lancken affair is of special interest. 

The faults of the book are óbvious and fairly serious. A thoroughly inade- 
quate annotation will irritate the serious student of the period and makes it 
well-nigh impossible for the reviewer to determine with any ‘precision what 
the book adds to our knowledge. The biography is narrative rather than 
critical: it does not pose nor answer “problems” and becomes at times a 
limited and provincial (even anecdotal) account of Briand the man, inade- 
quately related to the problems which he faced. It is often discursive and 
at times definitely unclear (see the section on the creation, prior to his final 
resignation, of a new post for Joffre, the character of which is never really 
elucidated, IV, 49 £f.). 

When all is said, however, it will perhaps be more grateful to recognize 
the positive qualities of this study of a man and an epoch so important to 
us now. We may well ask when the historian will be able again to write a 
life of Briand with a comparable documentation at his disposal. 

Harvard University. Donato C. McKay. 


Democratic France: The Third Republic from Sedan to Vichy. By RicHarp 
Warpen Hare, yr. (New York: Coward-McCann. 1941. Pp. xiii, 414. 
$3.50.) 

Tras volume is almost exclusively a political history, in the narrowest 
sense of the term, of the Third French Republic from its beginning to its 
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end. It is one of the few books in English—or, for that matter, in any lan- 
guage—covering this period. It is, therefore, bound to be useful, but it must 
be noted that it is a curiously mixed work, some of it quite good, some of it 
surprisingly poor. Among its virtues, and this is indeed a great virtue, is the 
fact that the author has made a not altogether unsuccessful attempt to see 
the Third Republic as a citizen—especially a moderately progressive, repub- 
lican citizen-—might have seen it. This is an approach that the author stresses _ 
(on p. 3, for example, and again on p. 56, where he wisely remarks that 
“French Parliaments must be thought of as French, and as doing French 
things for French reasons, not as a faulty copy of English Parliaments”). It 
is an example of the book’s divided nature that, immediately after the 
promise to look at France as the French did, the author writes in reference 
` to the collapse of the Second Empire: “Since two Americans watched those 

events, perhaps it would be possible to borrow their eyes” (p. 4). These two 

Americans—Sheridan and Washburne—are not, as quoted by the author, 

particularly illuminating, and their eyes were certainly not French. 

Among other virtues may be noted the author’s realization that national- 
ism can be taken too seriously as an explanation of French evolution (p. 266) 
and that emotional and sentimental influences played as important a role in 
imperialism as did economic factors (p. 265). He further avoids the mistake 
of thinking that; because its end was sudden and unfortunate, the govern- 
ment of the Third Republic must always have been relatively poor and in- 
efficient. On the contrary, he sensibly stresses its many real accomplishments 
and successes. He properly—since his book is intended primarily for the 
general American reader—includes an account of the forms of the French 
government and an explanation of how it functioned. 

Among the principal faults of the book is the unnecessarily large number 
of factual mistakes, particularly in the last chapters, which give the impres- 
sion of having been written with undue haste. The book is also occasionally 
marred by poor writing (the first quotation above, with its jump from the 
plural “French Parliaments” to the singular “copy” is a typical example). 
Rigorous editing would considerably improve a second edition. 

The chief limitation of the book lies in its plan: it is almost exclusively 
a political history, confined to the evolution and actions of the various legisla- 
tive bodies of the nation. For this narrow focus the author advances the 
ingenious if not altogether convincing apology that “A close examination of 
Parliamentary actions has been a good index of national thought” (p. 61). 
Only in one brief chapter is there a serious effort to relate parliamentary 
history with economic evolution or with events taking place outside France. 
One occasionally suspects that the nearly complete absence of consideration 
of economic matters proceeds as much from ignorance as from plan. How 
else explain the preposterous statement made in respect to the 1920’s that 
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“One reason France was prosperous was that taxes were low” (p. 329)? 
A study of the tax situation might help. 

This book will inevitably be compared with France under the Republic, . 
by D. W. Brogan. Both books appeared at about the same time; both are 
intended for the general reader; both deal almost exclusively with parlia- 
mentary history. Brogan’s book has the advantage of greater length (al- 
though the excellent La Troisième République, by G. Bourgin—covering 
only the period to 1914—proves that this advantage may be apparent rather 
than real); it contains far fewer factual errors, and the writing never sinks 
to the low level of the worst passages of Hale’s book. It may be suspected 
that professional historians will prefer Brogan’s book, partly on its merits but 
partly also because the author is one of themselves. Nevertheless, this re- 
viewer thinks that for the general American reader Hale’s book has advan- 
tages, such as the attempt to explain the operation of the government, the 
somewhat more sympathetic approach, and the simpler narrative. There is 
still, however, from the point of view of both the specialist and the general 
reader, a need for a good general history of the Third Republic. 

Columbia University. Grorce WOODBRIDGE. 


He might have saved France: The Biography of André Maginot. By Mar- 
GUERITE JosEPH-Mactnor. Translated by ALLAN Upprcrarr. (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1941. Pp. vi, 310. $3.00.) 

AnprÉ Maginot deserved better of the world than his posterity of disaster 
and defeat. Like the system of defensive fortifications which bore his name 
he was physically strong. But his country was weak, and the Maginot Line, 
like the Maginot mind of which the great fortifications were but a visible 
manifestation, was dedicated to a static concept. 

Fortifications serve in war as a point d'appui around which a field army 
can maneuver. They are not in themselves sufficient; they are no better than 
the armies which defend them. The tragedy of the Maginot Line is that it 
was conceived and built in futility, for the forts themselves were never 
really proved; it was the French army, the French Republic, the French 
spirit that were found wanting. Indeed, the Maginot Line was a paradox. 
For spiritually, politically, militarily, the French nation was committed to, 
and fitted for, the defense—and at that a static defense. Yet it undertook 
political commitments—with Poland et al—-which plainly required for their 
implementation offensive military measures. And though its men were in 
no sense trained or ready to match the Germans in the war of maneuver, 
the French armies of the left flank moved blithely from behind their pre- 
pared positions to graves in Belgium. Never was the necessity of correlating 
military and political and spiritual policies more clearly shown than in the 
tragedy of France. 

Which was also, as with all true Frenchmen, the tragedy of André 
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Maginot, politician, soldier, minister of war and colonies, for whom the 
famous line was named. This affectionate biography by an adoring sister 
is scarcely.a biography in the finer sense and adds little to our knowledge 
of Maginot the man or of the collective mind of Maginot’s France. 

The first part, dealing with Maginot’s boyhood at Revigny, is fulsome 
and inconsequential; it is only when his sister lets André speak in his own 
words in his World War diaries that interest quickens and the prose becomes 
eloquent. Maginot’s short-term but lively war service (he was so badly 
wounded in November, 1914, that he saw no more action) occupies the 
greater part of the book; Maginot’s subsequent service in various govern- 
mental posts receives skimpy attention, and the reader gets no clear idea of 
the genesis or development of the Maginot Line. 

The title, He might have saved France, is justified only in the last chap- 
ter; Maginot’s sister-biographer explains that at the time of his death her 
brother was preparing to go to the Geneva Conference to fight for com- 
plete security—“collective security”, and she hints that Maginot also had 
hoped to bolster his system of fortifications with planes and tanks in great 
numbers. Yet it was Maginot who secured the appointment of Gamelin as 
chief of staff of the French army, and Gamelin’s weaknesses have been 
revealed in the glaring spotlight of defeat. 

This book is not, therefore, a convincing case history; it has moments of 
excitement and personal touches which only a sister could bestow, but it 
adds little to our knowledge of Maginot or of his country. The history of 
the Great Tragedy of France still remains to be written. 

New York City. Hanson W. BALDWIN. 
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Thailand, the New Siam. By Vircinia THompson. [Issued under the Aus- 
pices of the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, International Re- 
search Series.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. xxxii, 865. 
$5.00.) 

Tue reader of this most recent book on Thailand, the New Siam, will 
be disappointed not to find any extensive information regarding the activi- 
ties of the Japanese in a little-known part of Asia. The date of publication, 
however (October), partly explains this omission. One can find, fortunately, 
detailed facts concerning a region now within the grasp of the Japanese 
imperial army, thus furnishing a needed background for a more intelligent 
understanding of the Battle of the Pacific. 

Part I considers the geography and peoples of Siam and an all too sketchy 
historical background; it has chapters discussing the constitutional regime, 
foreign relations, administration, justice, and defense. The few pages dealing 
with the military efforts of modern Siam should aid in fitting together the 
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intangibles of the war now being waged. Siam officially places her standing 
army at twenty thousand effectives, including provincial forces, although 
some foreign attachés have doubled this figure. 

Part II of Miss Thompson’s study gives minute information pertaining 
to the land and population, natural resources, agriculture, commerce, in- 
dustry, public works, finance, and labor. In this section it is made clear 
that Siam suffers from some of the evils rampant in other parts of the world, 
such as an excessive number of ‘tenant farmers, the blighting shadow of 
absentee landlordism, and the struggle of selfish interests for exploitation of 
the mines and timber of the country. 

The student wishing to obtain the most accurate picture of Siamese so- 
ciety could well turn to Part II of Miss Thompson’s book. Religious activi- 
ties, social organizations and problems, the status of public health and 
education, the eternal opium problem, and the condition of the press and 
public opinion are surveyed. There are ten pages on the history of Siamese 
art which could be expanded easily into a long-demanded book on this sub- 
ject, to be undertaken perhaps in those days when some peace comes to 
the world. . 

The cultural historian already is extending his horizon to include the 
small countries of Asia. Among these Siam stands high. Siamese artists have 
known for centuries the art of bronze casting in the form of Buddhas, 
cannons, dragons, and bells. Expert work also has been executed by the 
native silversmiths, the only Siamese art form, incidentally, having any 
foreign market. Siam manufactures superior porcelain and also in the past 
created superb woven materials. It is fortunate that recently the ministry of 
education decreed that this dying art must be taught in the schools. 

The scholar anxious to find the latest and most trustworthy bibliography 
and bibliographical notes will be enriched by Miss Thompson’s summary 
of the merits and demerits of writings pertaining to Siam by European and 
American authors. The earliest reference to the country is that of Ptolemy 
in his geography of eastern Asia. Chinese chronicles appeared in the seventh 
century, The Siamese themselves have neglected their own country. It is not 
surprising to find inaccuracies in these early books. As in other historiog- 
raphy, in these creations the eras often were changed, and no uniform 
system of chronology was used. The Royal Research Society, however, has 
brought to life a valuable brief history of Siam from 1350 to 1605 which is 
considered to be the standard work on these years. Other equally valuable 
manuscripts certainly may be unearthed, Japanese bombers willing. There 
are many seventeenth century French accounts of Siam, followed the next 
century by English records of the East India Company and the stories of 
travelers. Miss Thompson admits a paucity of material on contemporary 
Siam. 
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This factual study should encourage others to delve more deeply into 
the innumerable subjects presented here only in a general way. 
West Virginia University. ; Tuomas E. Ennis. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 


Williamsburg, Old and New. By Hivprcarpe Hawruorne. Illustrated by 
E. H. Suydam. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1941. 
Pp. xv, 284. $4.00.) 

Gutpepooxs usually can be classified into two groups: those essentially 
objective, with concise, factual material, historical and descriptive, in some 
logical sequence, and those more subjective, with facts often subordinate to 
impressions interwoven with historical incidents. Unless the latter type is 
enriched with penetrating observations and interpretation in good literary 
style, volumes of this kind are of limited value to the historian and to the 
general reader. Such is the case to a considerable degree regarding this book 
on Williamsburg. Somewhat less than half the text is a historical sketch of 
the two colonial capitals of Virginia, the remainder being an account of the 
restoration project with descriptions of selected buildings and their surround- 
ings. The reader will look in vain for a map or plan of Williamsburg to aid 
him in getting his bearings and following the author’s wanderings. I should 
advise him to turn to the authentic and attractive guide published by the 
restoration project, A Brief and True Report for the Traveller concerning 
Williamsburg in Virginia (1935 and later editions), charmingly written by 
Rutherfoord Goodwin. . 

To survey the history of Jamestown and Williamsburg in 125 pages with 
proper perspective and emphasis is no easy assignment, the historian will 
readily admit. Miss Hawthorne has done the job with appropriate stress on 
the colonial period, especially the eighteenth century, and without straying 
away into tempting bypaths. Economic and social factors as well as political 
events are taken into account. It is quite obvious, however, that she has 
followed Goodwin’s work in historical outline and selection of details, in- 
cluding quotations from contemporary sources, more closely than her ac- 
knowledgment indicates. Indeed, when she ventures into the abundance of 
material found in other accounts, we are informed that Governor Alexander 
Spotswood appointed himself postmaster general of the colonies (p. 66), 
that the archbishop of Worcester aided Dr, James Blair in getting a charter 
for the College of William and Mary (p. 49), that George Rogers Clark 
“had been brought up at the Falls of the Ohio” (p. 102), and that William 
Henry Harrison was a “young officer” in 1825 (p. 271)! Benson J. Lossing, 
whose description of Williamsburg in 1857 provided valuable information 
for the restoration work, becomes “Benton Lossing”, and the Burwell family 
of Virginia appears as “Burrell” (phonetic spelling). There is an unhappy 
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mixture of verbatim and paraphrased quotations, as though one might 
improve upon the pungent phraseology of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The history and descriptions of old buildings, original and restored, are 
more satisfactorily covered in the series of pamphlets issued by the restoration 
project than in the present volume. Although Miss Hawthorne has sketched 
the history of many of the buildings in entertaining fashion, her approach 
to each house and garden is marked by a certain sameness and a sincere 
but uncritical enthusiasm. The reader will enjoy, however, the numerous 
anecdotes about public officials and private citizens. While the places por- 
trayed are well selected, both the descriptive and the narrative chapters are 
marred by intentional use of crudities of the American language (e.g., “the 
- pew Revenue Act was raising heck all over the country”) and by careless 
sentence structure conveying the wrong meaning. Most amazing is the sketch 
of the Kerr house in Williamsburg. The author states that it was burned 
ca. 1749 and then continues: “For fifteen years it stood a wreck, and then, 
just before the Civil War, it was rebuilt” (p. 217). One of the best features. 
of the book is the pencil drawings by the late E. H. Suydam. The historian 
can easily find more authoritative information on colonial Williamsburg and 
its restoration; so could the layman, were he to look, without going far afield. 

University of Virginia. Lester J. Capron. 


North Carolina: The Old North State and the New. Volumes I-II. Arcut- 
BALD Hznperson, Author and Editor. (Chicago: Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany. 1941. Pp. Ixxx, 654; 833. $35.00 subscription price for set of five 


volumes. ) 
Here is a history which, the author tells us in his foreword, is the result 
of “prolonged researches, in innumerable quarters . . . in the great reposi- 


tories of documentary and printed materials of history, both at home and 
abroad”. Thirty years of such research, “arduous, wide-ranging, and minute”, 
have “resulted in a gradual maturation of a philosophy of historiography”, 
with the result that, Dr. Henderson informs us, he has been able in this work 
to avoid “many of the defects and weaknesses of other histories of an Amer- 
ican state”. Under the terms of his contract he has had no “authorial or 
editorial connection” with Volumes III, IV, and V of the series, which con- 
tain biographical sketches. He acknowledges a heavy debt, however, to Mr. 
L. Boone Hill, of the staff of the Lewis Publishing Company, who has con- 
tributed so much to the narrative of the first two volumes that, “had he 
consented, this history might not inaccurately have been formally labeled, 
what it is in actuality, a work of collaboration”. 

“Historians”, says Dr. Henderson, “oftener than not, fall between two 
stools. They strive, and in vain, to write simultaneously for two publics: the 
historian and the general reader. The effort at compromise almost invariably 
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proves unsatisfactory.” The present history, written for the general public, 
contains neither footnotes nor bibliography. The purpose has been to produce 
“a more than merely readable, indeed . . . an absorbingly interesting. story 
of the evolving genius of a people”. 

This purpose has been successfully accomplished, for a history has been 
written which will indeed prove interesting to the general public. Use is 
made of numerous monographs and special articles (including many of the 
author’s own) that have appeared within the past few years, so that much 
material is included which is not to be found in any other general history 
of the state. The story flows along smoothly, depicting the origin and growth 
of a people from the coming of the first English colonists in the 1580’s down 
to the present day. Nearly two hundred pictures, facsimiles of rare maps, 
manuscripts, and printed materials, and other illustrations enhance the value 
of the volumes. Seven chapters (299 pages) on the cultural development of 
the state, containing a great deal of information, nowhere else available, on 
literature, music, art, the drama, and allied topics, will be recognized as the 
major contribution of the work. A few minor errors do not merit individual 
mention in this review. 

Two moot problems, concerning the authenticity of the “Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence” and the birthplace of Andrew Jackson, are 
discussed in detail. With regard to the former, the author relies heavily on 
the “Davie copy”, which has recently come to light, concluding that such 
a declaration was actually made. Concerning the latter he bases his judg- 
ment mainly on a letter published in an Edenton newspaper of 1831, in 
which Jackson refers to North Carolina as “my native state”. Scholars will 
be interested in the discussion of these problems but probably will conclude 
that neither has been settled. 

Considerable prominence is given to the author’s own family. The pon 
piece of each volume depicts a member of that family, and there are no less 
than twelve other pictures of individuals of the group. In addition a con- 
siderable amount of the text, often in the form of highly eulogistic quota- 
tions, is devoted to these and other members of the family. One would 
‘gladly attribute these inclusions to the acknowledged collaboration of Mr. 
Hill of the publishing house, whose sales appeal to the public lies largely in 
the biographical sketches in the other three volumes. 

North Carolina Historical Commission. C. C. CRITTENDEN. 


The Expansion of South Carolina, 1729-1765. By Rosert-L. MERIWETHER, 
Professor of History, University of South Carolina. ae Southern 
Publishers. 1940. Pp. viii, 294. $3.75 postpaid.) 

Tux author of this useful study has been so modest in his statement of 
its contribution—so reticent, even, in his generalizations—that some readers 
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` may overlook its merits. It is a substantial contribution in detail to the his- 
tory of the expanding colonial frontiers of settlement. 

The monograph is based upon careful research over many years in 
provincial and local atchives. It employs statutes, assembly and council jour- 
nals, the Indian Books, land grants and conveyances, wills, inventories, plats, 
militia returns, church records, newspapers, genealogies. From these the 
author has constructed an intimate (in places an overdetailed) record of the 
actual progress of settlement by individuals, families, and immigrant groups: 
Huguenot, Swiss, German, Scotch-Irish, Welsh, etc. It covers a significant 
quarter century in the agricultural occupation of South Carolina. The mid- 
dle country, in 1729 a true frontier, with its defense role uppermost in the 
minds of colony officials, was soon in process of assimilation, both in economy 
and culture, to the patterns of the tidewater, though it remained an impor- 
. tant transition area and so helped to maintain the unity of the province. 
The back country, entered both from Charleston and more easily and 
numerously from the north, was becoming the frontier not only of the 
Indian trader and hunter but also of the pioneer farmer. Much of this record 
is fitted into the geographical framework. The author has provided descrip- 
tions of areas, soil, forest cover, rivers and hills, and a number of maps. 
In ten of the sixteen chapters he recounts the settlement of the middle coun- 
try (both the western and the eastern townships) and of the back country. 
Along the way he throws light on the evolution of the Indian trading paths 
into routes of migration and then of transportation for the farmers’ surplus, 
on the ranches and cowpens, especially of the middle country, on farm 
economies in both interior sections, on the sources and composition of the 
frontier population, and on the role of the churches. The Cherokee War 
is treated briefly in relation to its effects (and those of the Seven Years’ War 
generally) upon the settlement of the back country. 

A good deal of this is no doubt typical of the development of the Old 
West of the eighteenth century as a whole. But Professor Meriwether has 
rightly emphasized certain peculiar features of South Carolinian frontier 
expansion: an earlier Indian-trading frontier more widely extended than in 
any other English colony; the pressing character of the defense problem, as 
revealed by the Indian war of 1715; the dangers inherent in the rapid in- 
crease of slave population on the exposed southern border; and especially 
the important part played by a provincial settlement policy which was 
evolved at the outset of this period in recognition of these other peculiarities 
of the Carolinian problem. An important early chapter is devoted to Gov- 
ernor Robert Johnson’s township scheme and the settlement fund. “The aid. 
to settlement thus given”, he says, “had no counterpart in any other English 
colony” (p. 30). 

By 1765 two thirds of the area of the later state had been occupied, Its 
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racial composition had been determined for two centuries to come. Within 
the larger unity of the province the bases of sectionalism had also been laid 
with the rise of the back country. But the author reaches an interesting con- 
clusion that other factors—most important, the metropolitan role of Charles- 
ton and the vigorous direction which had been furnished by able provincial 
governments—were already more significant than the forces making for 
sectionalism. 
University of Michigan. Verner W. CRANE. 


Portrait of a Colonial City: Philadelphia, 1670-1838. By Harotp DONALDSON 
Exsercein and Cortranpt Van Dyxe Huszarp. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1939. Pp. xv, 580. $15.00.) 

Tue title of this most attractive work is well chosen. One feels, after 
viewing the 250 illustrations and reading the related text, as if the old city 
had indeed sat for its portrait before artists who knew how to make the most 
of such an opportunity. Excellent photographs of practically all the buildings 
surviving from the period 1670 to 1838 are arranged in approximately 
chronological order; and both the history and the architecture of each sepa- . 
rate item are described in detail. Nor does one lose sight of the city as a 
whole. The story is divided into three parts, corresponding to the early 
colonial, the late colonial, and the early national eras, and an introductory 
essay explains in each case the general characteristics of the period. 

The authors are sympathetic with their theme and at the same time 
critical, not only in matters of detail but also with regard to certain trends. 
Nothing could be more severe than their comment on the decadence of 
architectural taste that set in after 1838, when “Jacksonian vulgarisation 
and Victorian commercialism . . . well-nigh wrecked a once beautiful city.” 
More pleasant is their account of the fine old county seats on the Schuylki]— 
“plantations” that rivaled those along the James and the Hudson, and which 
now have fortunately -been preserved in the Fairmount Park system. Most 
attractive is the account of the “Golden Age”, 1783-1838, when most of the 
Georgian structures were still standing and when the Greek Revival forms 
of Latrobe and Strickland had provided a setting of classic dignity worthy 
of the early national capital. Architects, to be sure, may differ with the 
authors in technical opinions, and those steeped in local lore may find errors 
of fact; but the general reader receives an impression of accuracy and good 
taste throughout the work. 

There is much material here for a history of the “old families”, of the 
manners and customs of successive eras, and of the arts most intimately 
associated with these ways of living. While some of the details may not 
interest those having no associations with the city, the synthesis of bio- 
graphical, social, and architectural elements should command the attention 
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of those concerned with local history in general. Sincé Philadelphia was in 
many ways the outstanding American city for the century from 1730 to 
1830, much of this “Portrait” transcends local significance. 

University of Pennsylvania. Ricuarp H. Suryock. 


History of the University of Pennsylvania, 1740-1940. By Epwarp Ports 
Cueynegy. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1940. Pp. x, 
461. $4.00.) 

The University of Pennsylvania Today: Its Buildings, Departments, and 
Work. Edited by Cornett M. Dowin. (Ibid. Pp. x, 209. $1.50.) 

Portraits in the University of Pennsylvania, Edited by Acnes AppIson. 
(Ibid. Pp. 67. $3.00.) 

In the extensive literature on-higher education in this country, scholarly 
histories of individual institutions of higher learning are rare. Seldom do we 
find works, for example, as satisfying and brilliant as that by Morison of 
Harvard, Jn most cases our histories of higher education take on the char- 
acter of eulogistic or anecdotal records untouched by the requirements of 
sound historical scholarship. It is indeed fortunate that the history of the 
University of Pennsylvania has now been written by Professor Edward P. 
Cheyney, one of the distinguished historians of our time and past president 
of the American Historical Association. The occasion of the writing of this 
yolume and the two supplementary volumes listed above was the Bicen- 
tennial Celebration of the University of Pennsylvania held in September, 
1940. 

’ The two-hundred-year story of the University of Pennsylvania has long 

awaited competent treatment. This story is so closely linked in its early years 

with the founding of our republic that it has a universal rather than merely 

a local interest. Professor Cheyney has answered many of the questions that 

scholars have asked relating to the association of the university with our 

Revolutionary leaders and the “Founding Fathers”, particularly Benjamin 

Franklin, John Dickinson, Benjamin Rush, and James Wilson. He has also 

clarified the social and political background of the well-known dual existence 

of the university during the twelve-year period between 1779 and 1791. The 
volume is divided into four books covering the long history of the institu- 

tion: Book I, Early Times, 1740-1779; Book II, The Middle Period, 1779- 

1829; Book III, The Renaissance, 1829-1881; and Book IV, Modern Times, 

1881-1940. p 
Persons interested in the history of professional education will be par- 

ticularly interested in the illuminating sections of this history dealing, first, 

with the rise and development of the University of Pennsylvania Medical 

School, the first medical school in the United States; second, with the record 

of the Law School, the first [sic] collegiate school of law in America; and 

third, with the story of the Wharton School, the first collegiate school of busi- 
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ness in this country. Professor Cheyney has put all students of the history of 
higher education in his debt by giving us this authoritative “short history” of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The volume was written for the general 
public and wisely omits lengthy bibliographies and detailed footnotes from 
the present edition. 

The volume edited by Dowlin is designed as a brief guidebook for visi- 
tors to the University of Pennsylvania and is similar to the more serious 
type of guidebooks recently issued by a number of universities. It presents in 
some detail the present organization and activities of the several parts of ` 
the university and includes a rather full description of the various buildings, 
current research activities, and the origins of different departments in the 
institution. In the volume by Addison we are given an attractive collection 
of reproductions of 102 portraits in oil and pastel owned by the University 
of Pennsylvania and a description of 165 other portraits which have been 
presented to the university at one time or another. This collection of portraits, 
with accompanying biographies of men famous in our national life and in 
the life of the institution, should prove a convenient and valuable addition 
to the libraries of all friends of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Columbia University. Donato G. Tewxspury. 


Documentary Life of Nathan Hale. By Grorce Duper Seymour. (New 
Haven: Donald L. Jacobus, Box 3032, Westville Station. 1941. Pp. 659. 
$5.00.) eS 
From whatever point of view one chooses to regard this handsome vol- 

ume, it is an extraordinary book, whether as the fullest and most accurate ` 
account which has yet appeared of the life of the “martyr-hero” of the 
American Revolution, whether as a description of a side of that movement 
which has been too little known, whether as a picture of the Yale College of 
the late eighteenth century, or as a contribution to what may be called the 
social history of America in colonial times. For it is not merely, as its title 
seems to indicate, a documentary life of Nathan Hale. By means of those 
documents—from the pen of Hale, from those of his friends, from college 
records, from an extraordinary variety of other sources, drawn from family 
records, from official and unofficial sources, many hitherto unknown or in- 
accessible—the patient industry and insatiable curiosity of the leading anti- 
quarian of Connecticut, if not of the United States, has brought together an 
amount of material of every description invaluable for the reader and the 
historian. : 

It is not to be expected that the life of a young countryman who was 
raised on a Connecticut farm, went to college, taught school for a brief 
period, served an equally brief period in the army, and died at twenty-one 
could afford much material for an extensive biography, and one’s first 
thought is how there could be enough to make such a substantial volume. 
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But this is more than a life of Hale; it is the picture of a society. In its pages 
that society takes form and lives, and the very amount and variety of the 
contents little by little build up a picture which cannot be forgotten—cos- 
tume, atmosphere, condition, and spirit of those eventful times, line by line— 
until one feels that he must have known or even been part of it. Nor is it 
without a dramatic quality, commonly if erroneously supposed to be absent 
from antiquarian pursuits. One of the most extraordinary and interesting 
narratives in the history of antiquarian research is the story of the author’s 
discovery of a contemporary shadowgraph of Hale beneath the paint of a 
door in the Hale homestead, which he has made into a “shrine”, There is 
no one interested in Hale, in the American Revolution, in Yale, or in colonial 
education or life, who can afford not to reckon with this volume. Illustrated 
by portraits, views, and facsimiles, it is not merely a monument aere peren- 
nius for the author’s lifelong hero; it is a panorama of colonial life seen from 
many different angles. It seems unfortunate that the owner of the only five 
Hale letters known to exist outside of this collection did not see fit to make 
them available for inclusion here, but that does not detract from the fact that 
this is probably the definitive account of its subject and his times, an en- 
during memorial to the hero and also to his biographer. For of the various 
kinds of heroism, two are here illustrated. The one is a short, swift, tragic 
career—with a splendid exit line; the other is the long, slow, painful process 
of historical investigation, under almost incredible physical difficulties—and 
who shall judge which is the greater? 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Wizzur C. Aszorr. 


Council Fires on the Upper Ohio: A Narrative of Indian Affairs in the 
Upper Ohio Valley until 1795. By Rannorru C. Downes. [Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey, sponsored jointly by the Buh! Founda- 
tion, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and the University 
of Pittsburgh.] (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1940. Pp. x, 
367. $3.00.) 

Dr. Downes has always had an admiration for the Indian and has felt 
that his civilization, while unlike that of the white man, is truly worthy of 
commendation. He contrasts the education of the Indian boy with that of 
the white lad and concludes that the former acquires certain skills that the 
latter never learns. He has no sympathy with the frontier slogan, “The only 
good Indian is a dead Indian.” To illustrate the contrast in types, he has 
taken the period of clash on the Western frontier, 1745-95. This includes 
the later years of the French supremacy; the taking over of the Ohio region 
` by the British; the Pontiac conspiracy and its aftermath, Dunmore’s War; 
the vital years of the American Revolution; and the Indian wars, closed by 
the victory of Wayne and the treaty of Greenville. 

The author has tried fairly and truthfully to evaluate each problem at 
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issue. He proves the faithlessness of the white men to their own treaties. He 
shows the causes the Indians had to distrust the frontier invaders. He like- 
wise shows that the Indians’ intertribal quarrels hindered them from any 
form of unity that might have obtained for them a settled place in the 
United States economy. The author has little use or sympathy with the 
“border heroes”; he thinks that Daniel Boone not only led the white invasion 
into lands where he had no right but slaughtered uselessly the game on 

_ which the red men relied and broke his promises to them. He represents 
George Rogers Clark as a brilliant but erratic leader, whose so-called “con- 
quests” he minimizes and whose influence on the “winning of the West” he 
disregards. In his description of the Clark expedition he says nothing of his 
skill in utilizing the Spanish influence in the trans-Mississippi region and 
makes little of the tremendous effect of the capture of Governor Hamilton 
at Vincennes. He thinks that the importance of Clark’s conquests has been 
exaggerated and that they were ended by 1780. 

Against Clark and the Kentucky leaders he offsets the regulars of the 
fort at Pittsburgh, although acknowledging that their plans often went 
awry and that the British at Detroit and Niagara were more skillful than 
the American generals, Hand, McIntosh, and Brodhead. He absolves Gov- 
ernor Hamilton from the accusation of being a “hairbuyer” (purchaser of 
scalps), but he does not give Governor Abbott of Vincennes credit for his 
humane sentiments. . 

On the whole, the book, while carefully wrought and thoroughly docu- 
mented, presents the Indians’ case against the white men during the drama 
of the frontier in the last half of the eighteenth century. 

The volume has a full bibliography and a good index, and it is sponsored 
by the Buhl Foundation, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
and the University of Pittsburgh. The press of the last-named institution has 
well produced it. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Lovrse PueLrs KerLoce. 


Anthony Wayne, Trouble Shooter of the American Revolution. By Harry 
Emerson Wiipes. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1941. 
Pp. xii, 514. $3.75.) 

Antony Wayne has evidently been a tempting subject for biography. 
The first, a life of Wayne by John Armstrong, appeared in Sparks’s Amer- 
ican Biography series in 1839. This was followed in 1845 and 1861 by 
biographies from the pens of Horatio N. Moore and Orville G. Victor. These 
earlier volumes were entirely superseded, at least as far as Wayne’s Revolu- 
tionary activities are concerned, by Charles J. Stillé’s Major General Anthony 
Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line of the Continental Army, published in 
1893. John R. Spears’s Anthony Wayne (1903), ‘Thomas A. Boyd’s Mad 
Anthony Wayne (1929), John Hyde Preston’s A Gentleman Rebel (1930), 
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and Henry Pleasants’s Anthony Wayne (1936) added nothing important to 
what Stillé had said. My first impression of the present volume, judging from 
its flippant subtitle and from my examination of the bibliography and a 
glance here and there at the text, was that Stillé would still hold the field. 
I encountered several purple passages, commonly resorted to by authors who 
would compensate for their deficiency in spadework by heavy drafts on 
their imaginations, of which the following is typical: 

Mary Vining was well accustomed to having officers chained to her 
chariot . . . she had, through her dazzling beauty and her fascinating per- 
sonality, bewitched the French and the British as well as the Continental 
Army. Her deep-set, big black eyes, snapping vivaciously under their long, 
heavy lashes, made men her slaves; her piquant wit disarmed them utterly. 
Wayne was her latest conquest. . . . Her tall, slim figure, her delicate rose- 
pink complexion, her graceful arms and hands, her full red lips, and her 
mass of blue-black hair haunted his dreams (p. 202). 

And the bibliography failed to mention Burnett’s Letters of Members of 
the Continental Congress, Force’s Archives, the American State Papers, and, 
above all, the Pennsylvania Archives. 

Closer examination disclosed, however, that the: Pennsylvania Archives 
had been liberally used, even though not listed in the bibliography, and that 
Mr. Wildes had widely studied the Wayne Papers (fifty volumes of them) 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the great collection of personal 
letters in the possession of William Wayne of Waynesboro, great-great- 
grandson of the general, and the Wayne and other pertinent manuscripts 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the New-York Historical Society, 
the William L. Clements Library, the Chester County Historical Society, 
Duke University, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, the 
Crozier Theological Seminary of Chester, Pennsylvania, and other collec- 
tions. This extensive use of manuscript material, coupled with the author’s 
evident familiarity with the contents of the printed source material and 
secondary works collected in his extensive bibliography, renders unimportant 
his failure—if he did in fact fail—to consult some of the more obvious pub- 
lished source material. 

Mr. Wildes deserves particular commendation for giving a balanced ac- 
count of Wayne’s life. Stillé and others have overemphasized the years dur- 
ing the Revolution. Wildes gives recognition to the fact that Wayne’s 
successful campaign against the Indians on the Great Miami and the Maumee 
(Miami of the Lakes) in 1794-95, culminating in the Treaty of Greenville 
of 1795, was probably as important as his capture of Stony Point and his 
other services in the Revolution. The present book is also valuable in pre- 
senting for the first time a detailed account of Wayne’s attempts—mostly 
unsuccessful—to make a living at business and farming, and of his family 
affairs. The book is extremely well documented throughout. The only docu- 
ment cited which I have checked, a letter of St. Clair to James Wilson (p. 
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471) in the Ohio State Library at Columbus, proved to be misdated. (It was 
written on June 18, not June 8, 1777.) But I inquired about this particular ` 
letter because I thought it was misdated, and I have no reason to suppose 
that the citations in general are not accurate. 

The chapter on Wayne’s early experiences in Nova Scotia is marred by 
some ludicrous errors, brought out in Professor Lundeen’s careful review 
of the book in the December, 1941, number of the Indiana Magazine of 
History. i 

My verdict in brief is: on the whole, a conscientious and valuable book, 
the value of which is obscured by a surplus of rhetoric and a defective 
bibliography. 


Yale University. ; BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG. 


Amos Eaton, Scientist and Educator, 1776-1842. By Erne, M. MCALLISTER. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1941. Pp. xiii, 587. 
$5.00.) 

In Perry’s history of Williams College (1899) he singled out the seven 
most distinguished graduates from that institution, namely, William Cullen , 
Bryant, Mark Hopkins, David Dudley Field, William Dwight Whitney, 
John Bascom, James A. Garfield, and—Amos Eaton. Eaton’s name led all 
the: rest. Why then, in view of such distinction, have we had to wait for 
almost one hundred years for this biography? The answer is given on the 
first page of the preface. Eaton spent four years in prison, from his thirty- 
sixth to his fortieth year. Because of the “natural reluctance” on the part of 
his family to divulge the facts relating to this period of his life, no biography 
appeared. As it turned out, however, the family archives did not supply any 
of the information relating to this period of Eaton’s life. The author of this 
excellent biography went directly to the court records and newspapers of 
that day—all of which have been available for over one hundred years. 

Were Amos Eaton living today, he would: be serving as chairman of one 
of the scientific boards engaged in national defense. He could serve with 
distinction on any one of a half-dozen or more boards. Military and civilian 
forces alike would soon come to know and respect this man of science. 
Early in his career, while he was lecturing in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
there were a United States senator, a congressman, a Common Pleas judge, 
seven lawyers, three Yale students, and “the first people of both sexes” crowd- 
ing his lecture hall. His reputation quickly spread throughout the neigh- 
boring states. Governor Clinton invited him to Albany in’ 1817 to give 
lectures on agricultural chemistry before members of the New York legis- 
lature. Result: a bill establishing the State Agricultural Society was passed 
and signed at the next session of the legislature, 1819. In 1820 he was em- 
ployed to make a geological survey of Albany County. This, he believed, was 
the first attempt ever made in the United States to collect and arrange 
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geological facts with a direct view to the improvement of agriculture. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer was chairman of the county Agricultural Society 
at this time, and here began a friendship that was to mean much to the 
wealthy patroon and this man of science. Scarcely had the county survey 
been completed when Van Rensselaer sponsored a much larger undertaking, 
an agricultural and geological survey of the Erie Canal, from Albany to 
Buffalo. 

In 1824 Eaton launched his most important move, that of enlisting the 
aid of Stephen Van Rensselaer in founding in Troy a school for training 
chemists, agricultural scientists, geologists, and instructors in natural philos- 
ophy. His proposal was quickly accepted, and classes were started in January, 
1825. Learning by doing was Eaton’s educational policy. He was an educa- 
tional pioneer. He advocated coeducation and permitted such women stu- 
dents as Emma Willard, Mary Lyon, Laura Johnson, Almira Lincoln Phelps, 
and others to attend his classes. He introduced extension courses. He also 
introduced the Flotilla School and took students on steamboat and canal 
boats from New York to Albany, then to Lake Erie and return, “studying 
natural history on the spot”. Eaton was justly proud of his work at Rensselaer 
Institute. Only a month before he died, in 1842, he prepared a statement in 
the course of which he said that the institute had furnished more than half 
of the state geologists of the Union and a large proportion of the civil 
engineers and teachers of natural science in this country. 

This is an excellent biography. It is well documented and sympathetically 
written. It appears at an appropriate time. It should result in bringing forth 
similar biographies, revealing to students of American history these early 
men of science who, at long last, are coming to share a deserved place in 
our nation’s history. 

University of Pittsburgh. Jonn Wiriiam OLiver. 
Elias Boudinot, Cherokee, and his America. By Rapu Henry GABRIEL. 

[The Civilization of the American Indian.] (Norman: University of 

Oklahoma Press. 1941. Pp. xv, 190. $2.00.) 

Hap the Cherokee Indian whose native name signified “the Buck”, but 
who assumed the name of Elias Boudinot, been born of old New England 
stock in Connecticut, the rest of his story might have followed almost as a 
matter of course, and he might be instanced along with Lyman Beecher as 
an embodiment of Puritan culture in the early nineteenth century. He was 
more Puritan than most Puritans. Educated at the Foreign Mission School 
in Cornwall and at Andover Theological Seminary, he inevitably imbibed 
the missionary spirit; that he should then go to work among the Cherokees 
was to be expected, but he went less as a prophet of his own people than 
as a Yankee bearing the doctrine of Edwards. He was as close in mind and 
outlook to his fellow missionary, Samuel Worcester, as to his tribe, and 
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Worcester came from Vermont and married a schoolmate of Mary Lyon. 
Indeed, Boudinot fitted in so completely to the pattern that he too married 
a true-blue Yankee girl, Harriet Gold, daughter of a deacon, granddaughter 
of ministers, with sisters married either to deacons or ministers. She married 
Boudinot literally in spite of Hell, for the match caused a furious uproar in 
Cornwall: she was burned in effigy, her own brother setting fire to the 
barrel; she was denounced as a criminal by Lyman Beecher; the husband of 
one sister showered her with dissertations to prove the fine distinction be- 
_ tween going among the heathen for the love of Christ and “going among 
them merely because we will go”, while another brother-in-law—this one a 
deacon and a general in the Connecticut militia—accused her of sacrificing 
her family to the gratification of her “animal feelings”. If what she felt 
for Boudinot included any element of animality, she did not permit it to 
appear, and in the hour of her ordeal she depended upon wholly other 
supports: “Never before did I so much realize the worth of religion. .. . I 
have seen the time when I-could close my eyes upon every earthly object 
and look up to God as my only supporter.” It seems that the swarthy child 
of Andover, no less than its whiter sons, desired exactly this frame of mind 
in his bride. 

Mr. Gabriel’s volume is not a detailed study of Cherokee history. Mr. 
Dudley L. Vail put into his hands some letters of the Gold family, which 
center principally on the episode of the marriage, and Mr. Gabriel has built 
his narrative about that scene, professing more interest in the pattern of 
early nineteenth century New England than in Indian affairs. The pattern 
emerges with as great clarity as can ever be found in the pages of a Dwight 
or a Beecher, and the Indian student at Cornwall put it succinctly into one 
sentence addressed to a school benefactor: “Pray for me that my faith fail 
not, and that I may not finally prove insincere.” To cap the irony of the 
story, Boudinot encountered tragedy as a direct consequence of his New 
England conscience and his anxious determination never to be insincere. 
Realizing that the Cherokees could not hold the Georgia lands, the honest 
Boudinot set his hand to a treaty giving up the ancestral estate but neglected 
to secure the consent of the tribe because they were under the sway of 
demagogues who were urging them to stand fast. He was forced into exactly 
such a predicament as only a Calvinist God contrives for the trial of His 
saints; he did a wrong that a good might come of it, but he had to pay the 
price of wrongdoing and was slaughtered by the outraged Indians. The 
ultimate significance of the story might well have been lost had it been 
presented merely as part of the whole Cherokee saga, and therefore we are 
the more indebted to Mr. Gabriel for his admirable restraint and the judi- 
cious principles of selection which enable us to focus directly and under- 
standingly upon the inner meaning of the drama of Elias and Harriet. 

Harvard University. Perry MILLER, 
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The Shaker Adventure. By Marcuzrrite Fertows Mercher. (Princeton: 

Princeton University Press. 1941. Pp. ix, 319. $3.00.) 

Tue reviewer made a visit to the New Lebanon Shaker colony a short ` 
time after this book was published. A copy of it lay upon the table in the 
center of the neat room of the gentle gray-clad sister, A. Rosanna Stephens. 
Replying to a question on the community’s opinion of the work, she said, 
“We feel that the author has been quite fair with us.” A reader from among 
the “world’s people” must agree. Certainly there is no adverse criticism that 
could shock a “Believer”. If the excellent book has a weakness, it lies in the 
lack of such criticism. ; 

Mrs. Melcher sees the spiritual origin of’ the Shakers in the Camisards 
of France, who came into being after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
It seems not illogical that the miserable life of many of England’s humble 
of the mid-eighteenth century should have produced such a sect. Nor is it 
illogical, considering the manner in which its members departed from com- 
mon beliefs and common practices, that they should have found life in 
England unbearable and moved to America. vee 

New York and New England did not receive them with joy, and for 
several years they were subjected to persecution. (One thinks of “Jehovah’s 
Witnesses”.) Their neighbors, however, finally came to recognize them as 
harmless socially while they had to admire their success in an economic 
sense. At the time of their greatest strength, around 1840, there were nine- 
teen communities, scattered from New England to Kentucky. New Lebanon, 
the first to be firmly organized, exercised the headship. 

The basic principles-of Shaker belief challenged attention: confession of 
sins, community of goods, celibacy, withdrawal from the world. The third 
point was due, the author suggests, to the fact that “Mother” Ann Lee, the 
founder, very early “felt great repugnance toward all physical manifesta- 
tions of sex”. Sex seemed to her to be at the root of all life’s ugliness; it must, 
therefore, be bad in itself. As the “anointed successor of Jesus—the mother 
incarnation of the word of God”, Mrs. Lee spent her life in establishing her 
sect. It was fairly well organized when she died in 1784. 

The removal of the small original band from England to America almost 
on the eve of the Revolution and the manner in which they overcame serious 
obstacles were notable achievements. One must’ admire their courage and 
their industry, even though he sees a lack of 

One who has examined the work of their hands will endorse Mrs. 
Melcher’s declaration that “they left a legacy of beauty: the beauty that 
follows order, the beauty that comes unsought when the lines are right”. 
Notable leaders of the group other than Mrs. Lee were Richard Darrow and 
Richard McNemar, to name only the strongest. 

In view of the tenets of the Shakers, it is not surprising that the com- 
munities are fast closing. Even New Lebanon, which once numbered six 


logic in their way of life. 
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hundred “Believers”, now shelters scarcely a score, all elderly sisters. The 
work of the farm is performed by men hired from among the “world’s 
` people”. 

In this work, excellent as to format and composition, Mrs. Melcher has 
made a fine contribution to the history of the social experiments of the 
nineteenth century. 

New York State College for Teachers. Warr STEWART. 


The Diplomatic Relations of the United States with Haiti, 1776-1891. By 
Rayrorp W. Locan. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1941. Pp. xi, 516. $5.00.) l 
Te comprehensive Bemis and Griffin, Guide to the Diplomatic. History 

of the United States, which appeared in 1935, contained no special section 

on Haiti. This omission reflected in a measure the lack of monographs at 
that time, With the exception of Dr. Treudley’s admirable brief study there 
was no account of our relations with the little Caribbean country. This situa- 
tion has now changed. Within the last four years no fewer than three books 
have treated the subject, namely, The United States and Santo Domingo, 

1798-1873: A Chapter in Caribbean Diplomacy, by Charles Callan Tansill, 

Haiti and the United States, 1714-1938, by Ludwell Lee Montague, and the 

‘volume under review. All three bear witness to the importance of the sub- 

ject; all three are a credit to American scholarship; all three illustrate the 

truism that a historical field is seldom so well worked as not to profit from 
the labors of a fresh investigator. A comparison appears to be in order at 
this time. 

Professor Logan’s study differs in several respects from those of his pred- 
ecessors. Both Tansill and Montague (despite the initial date in the title of 
the latter’s book) treat the eighteenth century very briefly, while Logan de- 
votes a third of his pages to the period from 1776 to 1804. Here he describes, 
among other topics, the role of the then leading French colony of Saint 
Domingue in the War of American Independence, as well as the later efforts 
of Moustier and Fauchet to bring about the retrocession of Louisiana to 
France in order to assure Saint Domingue of mainland support. As regards 
the nineteenth century, Logan carries the story further than Tansill (the 
latter half of Tansill’s book deals almost exclusively with the Dominican 
Republic) and treats it more fully than Montague. In fact, within the chron- 
ological limits covered, this volume contains more information on our rela- ` 
tions with Haiti and a far more extensive bibliography than either of the 
others. This is not to say, of course, that it replaces them entirely. Other 
points aside, Professor Tansill alone tells the full story of the Maitland 
Mission (Logan prints in translation the text of the Maitland Convention of 
1798), and Professor Montague provides us with a bird’s-eye view of the 
subject as a whole, a valuable chapter on Haiti itself, “Terra incognita”, and 
several useful maps. 
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In respect of tone, Professor Logan writes slightly more in the spirit or 
Ranke than do those who preceded him. To illustrate, he never permits the 
reader to forget that Haiti, the sécond country in this hemisphere to win its 
independence, was discriminated against because its people were black, and 
that our government long deferred recognition of Haitian independence 
while granting the favor to other Latin-American states. Yet he is content 
to let the facts speak for themselves. He is both objective and interesting. 
His approach will scarcely please our hotspurs, white and colored, who 
venerate only background history. But his book and the others mentioned 
above are likely to be found useful long after the passions of our present 
have passed into limbo. 

The National Archives. © Cart Lupwic LOKKE. 


The United States and the Independence of Latin America, 1800-1830. By 
Arrour Preston Wuiraxer, University of Pennsylvania. [The Albert 
Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1938, The Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1941. Pp. xx, 632. $3.75.) . 

During the past generation American scholars have made many con- 
tributions to the history of our Latin-American relations in their formative 
period before 1830; they have unearthed new evidence through multi- 
archival research, and new viewpoints have stimulated the study of the in- 
fluence of public opinion and of economic interests on those relations. There 
has been, accordingly, a real need for a reappraisal and synthesis such as is 
attempted here. The author has made an exhaustive study of the monographs _ 
relating to the subject, including Latin-American publications often neg- 
lected, and his fair and stimulating critique of his predecessors in the field 
is especially valuable because he has re-examined the principal sources and 
has made effective use of new manuscript material drawn from South 
American archives and from this country. 

Professor Whitaker has woven into his account of United States policy 
the story of our early commercial contacts with Latin America, of popular 
attitudes toward the region, sources of knowledge concerning it, and the 
part played by the navy, thus giving his volume a welcome breadth of view. 
The main theme opens with the short-lived appearance in Jefferson’s time 
of the “Large Policy of 1808”, based on the idea of excluding Europe from 
American affairs. This was nullified by events which led the United States 
under Madison. to adopt a cautious attitude toward the Spanish American 
_ Revolution. But American neutrality was qualified by friendliness toward 
the rebels. By 1822 it became possible for the Monroe administration to take 
the step of recognition without undue risk, and in the following year the 
Monroe Doctrine marked another step forward. A trend toward isolation 
then seť in as dreams of commercial advantage in Latin America faded and 
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as disorder grew there. The doctrine was narrowly interpreted, and the 
country turned toward domestic expansion. The efforts of Adams and Clay 
to press the-continental policy were blocked, but the declaration remained 
as basic American doctrine, to be implemented as occasion directed, 

The author shows how “national interest and republican zeal were 
entwined in American policy”. Similarly, the shifting character of the land, 
shipping, and commercial interests are indicated, and the influence of the 
` fluctuating European situation is clearly analyzed. Undoubtedly Professor 
Whitaker’s study of the genesis of the Monroe Doctrine will arouse the 
greatest general interest. On the whole, Perkins’s interpretation is here con- 
firmed, though with greater stress on Monroe’s leadership and on the part 
played by Richard Rush. These chapters contain the first comprehensive 
evaluation of the views of Worthington Ford, Perkins, Robertson, Webster, 
Schellenberg, and other writers on the doctrine. 

The author minimizes the contribution of John Quincy Adams, whose 
voluminous writings have led many to exaggerate his influence and to 
underestimate Monroe’s, but in the opinion of the reviewer he somewhat 
overstates his case. Though in the discussions of 1823 Monroe was un- 
doubtedly the directing figure, there is ample evidence, in this volume alone, 
of the vital part played by the Yankee statesman. It also seems open to doubt 
whether the stress placed on the “Large Policy of 1808” is wholly justified. 
Though important in the light of later developments, it was, at the time, a 
brief interlude never seriously implemented. Apart from such matters of ’ 
emphasis in interpretation, there is little to say in qualification of the book’s 
indisputable excellence. Errors of detail are few and insignificant. No men- 
tion is made, however, of Clay’s campaign of 1820 in favor of recognition of 
the rebels, the first instance in which the House supported him on this issue. 
A brief bibliographical note discusses manuscript sources used and a few 
other works, and an author index and full footnote citations take the place 
of the usual bibliography. The general index is excellent. 

The term definitive, once a favorite of reviewers, has become outmoded, 
but it is not too much to say that Professor Whitaker has done more than 
any one previous author to clarify our Latin-American relations during the 
critical period that was in so many ways similar to our own. 

Vassar College. CHARLES C. GRIFFIN. 


Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences. II, An Appraisal of Walter 
Prescott Webb’s “The Great Plains: A Study in Institutions and Environ- 
ment’. By Frep A. SHannon. With Comments by Warrer Prescorr 
Wess, a Panel Discussion, and a Commentary by Reap Barn. [Bulletin 
46.] (New York: Social Science Research Council. 1940. Pp. xi, 254. 
$1.00.) 


In September, 1937, the Social Science Research Council set up a com- 
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mittee to assay. “the quality of completed pieces of research in the various 
social sciences”. The move was justified by the assertion that “book reviews, 
even in professional journals, often fail to perform this function satisfac- 
torily”. The procedure was to select a work, appoint an appraiser, and meet 
in September, 1939, for a report and a discussion among author, appraiser, 
and a selected group of experts. The hope was thereby to “focus the attention 
of scholars more sharply on the underlying principles.of social science and 
to assist in developing criteria of judgment and standards of performance ` 
that would help students to identify good work as well as to produce it”. 

In the field of American history the committee selected Professor Walter 
P. Webb’s book, The Great Plains, because it had ‘been hailed on all sides 
“as a landmark in historiography”. It selected Professor Fred A. Shannon 
as the appraiser, From the instructions given and from the appraiser’s in- 
troductory remarks one suspects that the motto of the committee was “The 
bigger they are the harder they fall”, and that the appraiser definitely under- 
stood that his assignment was “to break down the author’s major con- 
tentions”. 

It should be said in the very beginning that Professor Shannon is a schol- 
ar of distinction in his own field. His field, however, is not the Great Plains 
nor even Western American history. His interest in that direction was so 


small that, according to his own statement, he had never read Professor 


Webb’s book, published in 1931, until the summer of 1938, when the com- 
mittee set him at the task. Yet he knew that the book had been hailed as 
“one of the most important histories that have been published in this genera- 
tion”. The reasons for his selection by the committee must, therefore, have 
been personal rather than “natural”. 

With a thoroughness worthy of the high purposes of the committee, 
Professor Shannon proceeded to ask: “What are the major theses of the 
author? How well does he substantiate them? Has the evidence on all sides 
of the question been given due consideration? Is any particular hypothesis 
a new one or merely an old one in new dress? If it is well established by 
the author, what is its importance?” His answers were all against the merits 
of Professor Webb’s work. The author of The Great Plains, he asserted, did 
not even possess a clear understanding of where the Plains began. Webb was 
entirely wrong in his assumption of their unique influence on men and 
institutions. The book contained little that was new and less that was orig- 
inal. It was filled with unsound generalizations supported by a deliberate 
ignoring of facts which did not fit the theses and by the use of contradictory 
facts which did support them. Only in a few minor details and in the effort 
“to apply a combined geographic and technological interpretation to a phase 
of American historical development” could Professor Shannon find any con- 
tribution to the social sciences. 

Professor Webb refused to accept all this as an appraisal of his book. It 
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struck him as a wholesale condemnation and as a complete failure to under- . 
stand the purpose or meaning of the volume. He refused to defend his work 
and stated in no uncertain terms his reasons for rejecting “the Shannon 
Manuscript”, One gathers that the atmosphere of the conference was not 
that calm, judicious sort so much recommended for scholarly considerations. 

As to the merits of the controversy, it may be said that some of Professor 
Shannon’s criticisms seem to be fair and sound. Others are both unfair and 
unsound. His general approach and the temper of his criticisms are bad. 
Professor Webb does use a rather elastic definition of the Plains, and he 
does at times seem to overstate his case. He probably did not exhaust any 
one of the many subjects treated. He seems even to have missed a few im- 
portant sources: But to pick up every exception to a perfectly sound generali- 
zation in a work of this kind, to take statements out of a larger setting and 
apply strictly scientific tests to them as single entities, and to reject an 
author’s techniques for the study of a cultural area and substitute a totally 
different set, are not sound or fair methods even in appraisals. 

The more important point, however, is that critic and author were work- 
ing on two entirely different levels. Webb spoke as a creator. He unblush- 
ingly insisted that he had “never asserted that The Great Plains [was] 
history”. It was “a work of art” which satisfied the author’s “creative desire”. 
He had attempted to “view the entire round of life in the Great Plains from 
the geological foundations to the literary and mystical superstructure”. He 
had to delve into many different fields and attempt to integrate them. He 
had to deal with flavors and other intangible things, His emphasis, of neces- 
sity, had to be on differences, while similarities between this cultural area 
and others had to be taken more or less for granted. He had even to assume 
that his major thesis, that human beings coming into the Plains area with 
instruments adapted to a humid climate would have to modify them, would 
be accepted generally because of its appeal to common sense. 

Professor Shannon, on the other hand, was dealing with a problem in 
abstract historical methods, His was a classroom exercise done in the most 
approved fashion, as his old instructor in methods would have had it done. 
He missed the living, breathing world which Webb had caught and pressed 
into his pages. He was dealing with “facts” and “generalizations”; he was 
examining “witnesses” and “weighing evidence”. He was, in fact, demon- 
strating why the historian has so often failed to make any impression on 
the wider public and the creative mind. Most of the time he seems not to 
have had the slightest conception of what Webb was trying to do or the 
value of what he had done. This was quickly revealed when Professors Dale 
and Osgood, who know the Plains from both experience and thorough study, 
accepted all of Professor Webb’s major contentions. 

The Council’s experiment in reviewing the reviewers must be pronounced 
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a failure from every angle. The reasons were in part due to the quite “un- 
historical” manner in which the whole job was undertaken. 
University of Chicago. Avery CRAVEN. 


Zachary Taylor: Soldier of the Republic. By Horman Hamizron. (India- 
napolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1941. Pp. xviii, 335. $3.50.) 

‘Zacuary Taylor’s victories at Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, 
and Buena Vista resulted in a presidential boom which promoted publica- 
tion of sundry campaign biographies and pamphlets. A generation later 
General Oliver O. Howard produced a narrative account (1892), the last 
effort to chronicle the events of Taylor’s career. The twelfth President of the 
United States has waited overlong for a biography prepared in accordance 
with the principles of critical historical scholarship. Mr. Holman Hamilton’s 
Zachary Taylor: Soldier of the Republic is the first part of a contemplated 
two-volume work undertaken with a view of exhausting the materials and 
presenting them in an objective manner. The present volume carries the 
story through the Mexican War and is, of course, essentially a narrative of 
frontier military defense, with incidental mention of family affairs, politics, 
and Taylor’s interest in agriculture. The chronological arrangement is very. 
proper for the major military theme, but a clearer picture of the Taylor 
family would have been promoted if materials relating to it had been as- 
sembled, and certainly a chapter on Taylor’s farming interests would have 
depicted his genuine love for the soil much better than scattered items. 
Similarly, his views on public and political questions before the Mexican 
War—limited as they are—would have been more intelligible if they had 
been analyzed as a unit. : 

The curious thing about Taylor’s military career is that he progressed so 
slowly for forty years, only to be catapulted into significance by the course 
of events during the Mexican War. From 1808, when he was commissioned 
first lieutenant in the United States army, until his fateful opportunity 
arrived in the roaring forties, he had served on almost every frontier in a 
crescent from Michigan to Florida—and had attained the rank of brevet 
brigadier general. Why was “the forgotten commander of forgotten frontier 
outposts” (p. 160) assigned to the strategic post at Fort Jesup on the eve of 
the Mexican War? “Taylor’s record”, Mr. Hamilton says, “his experience in 
three wars, and his long service in the Southwest combined to make him 
a logical person for the assignment” (p. 157). 

Throughout most of the volume Mr. Hamilton attains a high degree of 
objectivity. He is a journalist and, the reviewer assumes, untrained in his- 
torical method; yet his exhaustive research and careful documentation set a 
standard which few historians surpass. Meticulous verification would have 
eliminated countless minor errors in quoting, albeit in this premise the 
author does no more violence to absolute accuracy than seminar-trained 
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students. A few stories of doubtful authenticity are utilized, but ordinarily 
fancy is distinguished from fact. Mr. Hamilton has a wholesome apprecia- 
tion for his subject and a sympathetic understanding of him; he does not 
hesitate, however, to indicate the mistakes Taylor made. Only occasionally, 
in unguarded moments, is he guilty of subjective treatment, as when he 
says that “Right was on her side” (p. 39) in alluding to the United States 
and the War of 1812. On the other hand, his critical appraisal of Polk’s 
political-zmindedness in the conduct of the Mexican War is most com- 
mendatory. 

One cannot put the biography aside without feeling that the author has 
portrayed the essential characteristics of Zachary Taylor. He emphasizes “his 
simplicity, humility and rare common sense” (p. 197); he pictures him as a 
homespun figure who “was at his best in instilling the rank and file with 
confidence” (p. 228). His “habits, clothes, opinions, tastes reflected the sort 
of man he was—plain, without pretense, almost painfully straightforward” 
(p. 117). Despite creditable service in frontier defense he preferred farming 
and the discussion of agricultural problems to the direction of an army. 

The merit of the volume may be due in part to the scores of scholars 
whose aid is acknowledged and to members of the Taylor family who placed 
materials at Mr. Hamilton’s disposal, but the credit for producing an esti- 
mable work belongs mainly to him. The author’s predecessor on the Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Journal-Gazette, Claude G. Bowers, contributes an in- 
troduction. 

Louisiana State University. WENDELL HoLMEs STEPHENSON. 


lowa Pioneer Foundations. By Grorce F. Parker. Two volumes. [Iowa 

Centennial History.] (Iowa City: State Historical Society of Iowa. 1940. 

Pp. 532; 571. $3.00 each.) 

THESE two volumes were published, after the death of the author, from 
manuscripts in the custody of the State Historical Society of Iowa. The 
author lived in Iowa for many years and drew heavily upon his own observa- 
tions and conversation with many early settlers. The purpose of the author 
is defined when he states, concerning the pioneer: “I am more concerned to 
examine this grim, sad figure as a human being in the chance of discovering 
some of the primary elements in his philosophy, than to reach a definite 
verdict about him as an historic entity” (I, 25). The period covered in this 
work (1830-70) reflects the early migration to a new land and the gradual 
transition of a frontier state of society to that of a more civilized region. 
It must be stated, however, that the lack of any bibliography or footnotes is. 
a serious handicap. The author is prone to make sweeping statements, to 
announce generalizations and conclusions, and to set forth figures and 
tables with little or no clue to the research employed or materials used. 

The first volume of this series is devoted to a long introduction and to 
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a series of chapters dealing with early settlement, land and population ele- 
ments, government, transportation, agriculture, industry, religion, and educa- 
tion. The author feels that history thus far written does not do ample justice 
to the West and points to The Winning of the West by Theodore Roosevelt 
as the type of work which should be extended, Neither does he believe that 
the “Pioneer” has ever been comprehended in his essential features. The 
blame for this lack of understanding is placed on the present educational 
system and the fact that “no historian has interpreted the philosophy” of the 
westward movement (I, 52). 

So far as the author adheres to descriptive material dealing with pioneer 
life in early Iowa, the work is interesting and well done. The chapters on 
religion are particularly worth while, although even here there is the tend- 
ency to generalize on motives and to ascribe an understanding which often 
seems doubtful. A vein of fierce defense runs through the volumes, as though 
the pioneers have been misunderstood and their reputations blackened by 
modern writers. After discussing the use of liquor as a “specific for snake- 
bites and either to prevent or cure malaria”, the author states that “any 
person with smallest intelligence by giving a moment’s thought to the ques- 
tion would know historically as he would in its presence that the great 
wilderness from the Atlantic to the Wabash, and the greater prairie beyond, 
were not conquered by a race of persistent, irredeemable drunkards” (I, 335). 

In Volume II emphasis is placed on the social aspects of frontier life and 
the impact of the Civil War. The social structure, woman’s place in society, 
the family, amusements and recreation, crime and punishment, sickness and 
medical care—all receive attention. Again there appears the tendency to 
philosophize concerning the many spiritual qualities of the pioneer and 
those forest virtues which people today “have forgotten”. 

The two volumes are handsomely bound, and the format is excellent. 
While it is doubtful if the volumes add much to the field of Western his- 
tory, they are readable and contain some excellent descriptive chapters on 
the early life and hardships of Jowa pioneers. 

Northwestern University. Tracy E. Srrevey. 


A Pathfinder in the Southwest: The Itinerary of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple 
- during his Explorations for a Railway Route from Fort Smith to Los 
Angeles in the Years 1853 & 1854. Edited and annotated by Grant 
Foreman. [American Exploration and Travel.] (Norman: University of 

Oklahoma Press. 1941. Pp. xv, 298. $3.00.) 

In the publication of 4 Pathfinder in the Southwest, Grant Foreman has 
added another to his Jong list of authoritative publications on Southwestern 
history. This most recent volume is presented by him as a companion to the 
two journals of Captain Marcy, edited by him with historical introductions 
and published under the titles, Adventurer on Red River (1937) and Marcy 
and the Gold Seekers (1939). 
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On graduation from the United States Military Academy in 1841, Amiel 
Weeks Whipple was commissioned a second lieutenant of artillery but was 
soon transferred to the topographical engineers. From 1844 to 1849 he was 
engaged in surveying the northeastern boundary of the United States, and 
from 1849 to 1852 he worked with the joint commission engaged in making 
the boundary of the United States and Mexico. From 1853 to 1856, accom- 
panied by scientists and artists, he was engaged in locating the route for a 
railroad to the Pacific along the thirty-fifth parallel. It'is Whipple’s own 
story of this survey that is here edited by Foreman with notes and a his- 
torical introduction. 

The itinerary recorded from day to day by this educated young man is 
an interesting human journal of the Southwest. Whipple describes the natives 
and native ruins of the area visited, the Spanish-Mexican settlements, the 
physiography of the country, and its rugged beauty. Seven colored illustra- 
tions, artistically executed, and a map are contained in the volume. The map 
shows the country of Whipple’s survey from Fort Smith across the South- 
west by way: of Albuquerque, New Mexico, the present Flagstaff, Arizona, 
then to Needles, Barstow, through Cajon Pass, and on to San Pedro, 
California. 

This survey played an important part in subsequent history. It called 
attention to fertile lands in Oklahoma and Texas. More important, the map 
and narrative presaged a transcontinental railroad along the thirty-fifth 
parallel ‘from St. Louis and Fort Smith through Oklahoma and the country 
west to the Pacific. Secretary Jefferson Davis praised Whipple’s work for its 
full and exact observations and the scientific research into all fields collateral 
to the questions which his exploration was designed to solve. 

Grant Foreman has rendered a valuable service to scholarship by making 
easily available this work, accessible until now only in government archives 
or in collections of rare books in private and public libraries. 4 Pathfinder 
in the Southwest is carefully and adequately edited, The footnotes contain a 
wealth of explanatory and collateral information. They are placed where 
they belong in a work of this kind—at the bottom of the pages in the narra- 
tive. Some question might be raised as to numbering these by chapters in- 
stead of consecutively through the book. The editor’s introduction, though 
brief, presents with comprehension and historical appreciation the railroad 
question, which motivated the expedition. It gives an adequate background 
to Whipple’s narrative. The publisher, the University of Oklahoma Press, has 
done its work well. 

Santa Barbara State ce WitiaM H. Extison. 


Gold Rush by Sea. From the jaca of Garretr W. Low. Edited by Kex- 
“werd Haney. (Philadelphia: es of Pennsylvania Press. 1941. 
Pp. vi, 187. $2.00.) 
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Anybody’s Gold: The Story of Californias Mining Towns. By Joser 
Henry Jackson. (New York: D. Appleton-Century le ea 1941. 
Pp. xiv, 467. $5.00.) 

In spite of the huge number of published writings in PERS to the Cali- 
fornia gold rush and the mining era which followed, there appears to be no 
end to possible additions to the story. This fact is borne out by the two 
volumes here mentioned, each of which makes its own contribution. 

Numerous diaries or accounts of the sea voyage to California have been 
published, but none excels the present diary in intimacy, vividness, and wit. 
In fact, the style is such that the whole thing might easily be regarded as 
fiction if its authenticity were not so thoroughly attested, Even so, the editor 
suggests that the names of the author’s fellow passengers may be fictitious. 
The journal describes the voyage of Garrett W. Low and his brother Joel 
around the Horn between December 8, 1850, and June 3, 1851, on a ship 
that was probably the Washington Irving, under Captain Plumer; and later, 
from Valparaiso, on a famous clipper ship, the John Bertram, under Captain 
Frederick Lendholm. The other first-cabin passengers included a sophisti- 
cated Harvard professor, a minister with a weakness for women which be- 
trayed him, an elderly gentleman and his young and “bubbly” wife, and two 
young and lovely sisters, who may or may not have been as virtuous as they 
should have been. At any rate, these two ladies soon had the entire company 
—first-cabin passengers, the ship’s officers, and members of the crew—in tur- 
moil; and they ultimately involved the passengers in a bitter feud with the 
brutal, drunken captain. Added to these tempests in human relationships 
were the terrific storms that for weeks beat the ship about on a crazy, zigzag 
course as she attempted to round the Horn. After landing at Valparaiso, the 
ship-weary passengers experienced the thrills of a severe earthquake. Here, 
fortunately, they secured passage on a better vessel. While the remainder of 
the voyage to San Francisco was fraught with dangers and hardships, it was 
comparatively uneventful, as was also the time spent by the diarist in the 
mining regions. 

Anybody’s Gold may not contain much that is new to thorough students 
of California mining history, but it brings into one volume a large amount 
of information collected from scattered sources that ordinarily would escape 
the attention of the general reader. The tourist will find a very serviceable 
guide in the latter part of the volume, dealing with the mines today. The 
reader will likewise be attracted by the interesting and beautiful drawings 
by E. H. Suydam depicting present-day scenes in the old mining towns. 
The historical part of the book occupies about 275 pages, divided into a 
prologue describing pre-gold-rush California; eight chapters devoted to 
various phases of the gold rush and of life in the mining regions; and an 
epilogue concerned with later developments. The presentation is episodic in 
character, organized around the experiences of individuals who were either 
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outstanding or typical in mining, banditry, stagecoaching, entertainment, 
business, or other activities. The author’s fine literary style makes the book 
very readable. While there are no footnote references, there are many quota- 
tions, the sources of which are indicated in the text. A serviceable reading 
list is found at the close of the volume. 

University of Oregon. Dan E. Crark. 


The Cattle on a Thousand Hills: Southern California, 1850-1870, By ROBERT 
Grass Curland. [Huntington Library Publications.] (San Marino: 
Huntington Library. 1941. Pp. xiv, 327. $3.50.) ; 

As the first substantial contribution to California history for which the 
Huntington Library can take major credit, this volume is a noteworthy 
event. Heretofore the Huntington has functioned chiefly as a center for 
research in English history and letters, and though its collection of Cali- 
forniana is second only to that at the Bancroft, its potentialities in the field 
of local history have been largely unrealized. Not the least significant attain- 
ment of Mr. Cleland in The Cattle on a Thousand Hills is to illustrate the 
richness of this depository, especially in newspaper and manuscript materials 
relating to California’s early American period. 

Historians of southern California have long paid lip service to the gen- 
eralization that the decades of the fifties and sixties were a transition period 
in which American social, economic, and political ways gradually took the 
place of Mexican. It remained for Mr. Cleland, however, to explore this 
concept with any thoroughness. His first three chapters trace the economic 
background, discussing the first land grants in 1784, the accelerated growth 
of the ranchos in the thirties and forties, and the vital blow to the old regime 
in the Land Act of 1851. In the next two hundred pages, the main body of 
the book, the author describes life on the ranchos and society in flux, charts 
the rise of the cattle boom as the mines created a sudden market for beef and 
the collapse of this boom as the market declined, analyzes the breakup of the 
ranchos through taxes, usurious interest, drought, and ‘epidemic, and de- 
scribes the experimental groping toward a new economy which in the 
end held promise of a new social and economic order. The last chapter treats 
Abel Stearns as the personification of this age of transition. 

Though focused on the Los Angeles area, the book is in part a com- 
mentary on the ills the whole state was a prey to. It is especially informative 
on such matters as Indian depredations, cattle rustling, homicides and hold- 
ups, lawlessness, and vigilante action. This printing is marred by an undue 
number of errors in detail, none of which, however, alters the validity of the 
general picture presented. The narrative is set forth in a style distinguished 

-for clarity and occasional eloquence, and the book is extraordinarily rich in 
suggestions of topics for further investigation, 

University of California at Los Angeles. Jonn Watton CaucHey. 
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Crusader in Crinoline: The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. By Forrest 
Wison. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1941. Pp. 706. $3.75.) 
Tus new life of Harriet Beecher Stowe is to be welcomed for the reinter- 

pretation of known material and for the presentation of new evidence, 

particularly 175 unpublished letters mostly taken from. the files of the Hunt- 
ington Library. Not only has Uncle Tom’s Cabin had the largest circulation 

of any American novel, but the characterizations of New England life in a 

series of novels, Oldtown Folks, for example, have given Mrs, Stowe a posi- 

- tion among writers of fiction quite aside from the propaganda records of 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Dred. 

Mr. Wilson, however, has gone far beyond the biography of an individual 
and has ably presented the Beecher-Stowe clan as a robust, migrating, profes- 
sional family of mid-nineteenth century vintage, not yet swamped by the 
new industrialism. Here is the middle-class family, which so distinguished 
that period, portrayed by an eager student of documents. The large group 
will interest the reader more than any one individual, for it contained in its 
ranks reformers, preachers, teachers, editors, suffragists, and antisuffragists. 
All were critics of current ideas—they had never a dull moment; nor has the 
reader who likes this earlier, hearty America. 

Moreover, in following the fortunes of these men and women Mr. Wilson 
has given a portrait of an age. In his words: “A Beecher was always appear- 
ing on some battlefront, literary, political, ecclesiastical, or actual. It must 
have been about this time that Dr. Bacon (who liked them) made his famous 
remark that ‘this country is inhabited by saints, sinners, and Beechers’” 
, (p. 496). T. 

All but overwhelmed by masses of materials, the author states his prob- 
lem: “Few famous American lives have left so broad a track of themselves, 
reckoned from the cradle to the grave, as Harriet Beecher Stowe’s. Most of 
our celebrities were not born to fame, and so the periods of their childhood 
remain obscure, Mrs. Stowe was born into a family already famous, a family 
of gifted and alert people who wrote an abundance of letters and preserved 
them” (p. 643). Encyclopedic, this work is so full of interesting digressions 
as to remind one of Boswell’s Johnson, and it suggests reading on selected 
topics, easily chosen from chapter headings, the full index, or by an oc- 
casional follow-up of references in the bibliography. Based primarily on 
Stowe sources, the historian will not find a complete account of events. To 
cite one omission in the field of Anglo-American relations, there is no men- 
tion of E. D. Adams, Great Britain and the American Civil War. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, Mr. Wilson’s chief contribution is his 
critical evaluation: of all the writings of Mrs. Stowe, Following the publica- 
tion of Dred in 1856, she wrote constantly until the publication of Poganuc 
People in 1878, nearly always for money and ever in a hurry. Some of this 
product was ordinary journalism; other work belongs to American literature. 
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Mr. Wilson has gone through it all, tracts, novels, and poetry, and given a 
fresh appraisal, His final judgment is: “whatever one may think of her art 
and technique, [she] was one of earth’s greatest story tellers” (p. 513). She 
was easily the most widely read American novelist for almost a generation, 
and her work was urgently solicited by The Atlantic Monthly as well as by 
the promoters of house-to-house subscription sets. Oldtown Folks, a New 
England story, sold twenty-five thousand copies at once and went through 
three editions in Great Britain. Despite its Yankee dialect it was widely 
translated into foreign languages. Her name was all but indispensable in 
building up the circulation of a new venture. The Christian Union doubled 
its circulation to ninety thousand in one year by her satire on New York 
life, My Wife and I. With a Beecher gift for controversy, she all but ruined 
The Atlantic Monthly by her article on Lord Byron. 

The book is needlessly long, and the part on Mrs. Stowe’s declining 
years could well have been shortened. Sharp epigrammatic sentences and 
clear-cut paragraphs strangely alternate with pages which the reader is 
tempted to edit to half their length. Thirty fine illustrations add much to 
the attractiveness of the work. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Frank J. KLINGBERG. 


Lincoln takes Command. By Jonn SurpLey TiLvey. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xxxvii, 334. $3.50.) 

In this forthright and provocative little volume Mr. Tilley, an Alabama 
lawyer, undertakes to show just how war came about between the United 
States and the Confederacy in 186r and to fix the responsibility therefor. 
He gives particular attention to the situation at Forts Sumter and Pickens 
from December to April and to the policies and measures of Presidents 
Buchanan and Lincoln, on the one side, and of the Confederate officials, on 
the other. His opinion is that, though Buchanan and the secessionists could 
not agree on the rightful possession of the forts, they hoped for a peaceful 
solution of their difficulties and therefore refrained from pushing their re- 
spective claims too far; but that Mr. Lincoln had made up his mind at the 
beginning to hold the forts at any cost and, after he became President, de- 
liberately brought on the war. 

Practically none of the evidence adduced is new,, but some of it is given 
a new significance. For instance, Mr. Tilley shows that Lincoln and Secretary 
Welles, with the expectation of beginning the war, deliberately violated the 
truce at Pensacola arranged between the Confederates and Buchanan’s Secre- 
taries of War and the Navy. He also proves (though it has been demon- 
strated before) that the garrison in Fort Sumter was not being starved by 
the South Carolinians, as intimated by Lincoln and asserted by various his- 
torians, but that Major Anderson was allowed to buy fresh meat and vege- 
tables in Charleston until April 7, only five days before the attack. But 
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Mr. Tilley is wrong in assuming that these purchases provided ample sup- 
plies. They were merely supplemental to the regular commissary rations of 
pork, flour, beans, sugar, coffee, etc., furnished from government stores, no 
more of which the Confederates would permit to be brought in. When 
these latter supplies should be used up, Anderson’s men would have to 
evacuate or starve unless relieved. Mr. Tilley is also wrong in concluding 
that the missing Anderson letter of February 28 to Secretary Holt never 
existed, for there are too many contemporary evidences of its existence to 
leave room for doubt. On the other hand, there is nothing to sustain the 
statements of some historians that Anderson in that letter complained of a 
lack of food for his men. 

The author castigates severely certain historians and biographers of Lin- 
coln for their mistakes in re the Sumter affair, and he seems to be especially 
irritated by errors in the school textbooks, several of which he has pilloried 
in an appendix. But he has not himself escaped altogether, though most of 
his merely factual errors are of a minor character. One of them, several times 
repeated, dates on December 12 instead of December 21, 1860, Lincoln’s 
letter containing his message to General Scott about holding the forts. 

Many readers who may be impressed by the evidence Mr. Tilley has 
uncovered will be critical of the manner in which he has presented it. As 
a lawyer he has apparently been influenced by courtroom methods in the 
development of his case. He seems to assume something of the role of a 
state’s attorney who is prosecuting one A. Lincoln, defendant, on the charge 
of inciting a war. At any rate, he follows rather closely the usual legal rules 
about the admission of evidence (even confining himself almost exclusively 
to official records); he presents only the case for the prosecution; he directs 
all his evidence against this one defendant (Seward is not even held respon- 
sible for the Pickens expedition); and he hammers repeatedly on the more 
incriminating bits of the record. The merits of the book are its incisive and 
challenging analysis of a much-disputed problem and its pungent style; its 
faults are that it is based on too narrow a concept of the problem, it is too 
partisan, and it contains too many questionable deductions. It will not settle 
the controversy over Lincoln’s responsibility for the tragedy of Sumter, but 
it may stimulate renewed interest in the question. 

Professor Avery Craven has contributed a brief foreword. There is no 
bibliography, but there is a very good index. ' 
University of Texas. š CrarLEs W. RAMSDELL. 
David Glasgow Farragut: Admiral in the Making. By CuarLes Lre Lewis, 

United States Naval Academy. (Annapolis: United States Naval Institute. 

1941. Pp. xiv, 372. $3.75.) 

Davin G. Farragut, one of the most aggressive sea fighters in history and 
the first to rise to permanent flag rank in the American navy, is at last being 
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treated in what promises to be a definitive biography. The subject of this 
review is but the first of two volumes on the great admiral. It appropriately 
ends with Farragut awaiting orders immediately following his decision to 
“go North” in 1861. The second volume is to cover Farragut’s better-known 
Civil War career. 

Loyall Farragut’s life of his father, 1879, was a far more honest job than 
many sons of famous fathers have been able to achieve. Nevertheless, Pro- 
fessor Lewis is quite correct in characterizing it as “more like a compendium 
of source material than a finished biography”. And of course the son 
tampered here and there with the source material to enhance the stature of 
the revered father. The present volume corrects these errors as casually as 
an English tutor marks a freshman theme. 

. Toward Mahan’s Life of Farragut, published as one of the Great Com- 
mander series, 1892, Professor Lewis is more reverential. Naval historians 
have a habit of bowing their heads at the mention of Mahan; hence the 
author is in character. But Mahan’s treatment of Farragut prior to 1860 is 
brief and but little more than a digest of Loyall Farragut’s treatment of 
the same period. Mahan’s primary interest in the admiral lay in the naval 
tactics used and the strategic results of Farragut’s operations. Whether Pro- 
fessor Lewis is to supplant, or authenticate and supplement with additional 
details Mahan’s shorter biography, largely depends upon the next volume. 
In the light of the present volume, a wealth of additional details and at least 
minor corrections are to be expected. Professor Lewis has access to materials 
not available to Mahan and has made use of other sources, such as ships’ 
logs, that would have been available to Mahan had he seen fit to use them 
as fully as has the present biographer. Certainly Professor Lewis’s painstak- 
ing and scholarly use of all materials available in writing of the admiral’s 
education justifies keen expectations of the volume that will treat of Far- 
ragut’s Civil War operations. ` 

With all of his painstaking accuracy as to detail, Professor Lewis is not 
a “debunker”. He does dispel the fiction that Farragut was an adopted son 
of the famous Commodore D. D, Porter, with its implication that the old 
Essex hero underwrote Farragut’s naval future. He shows. clearly why 
Farragut was not a member of the Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry 
clique, which dominated the service during the twenty years prior to the 
Civil War. 

Moreover, Farragut emerges from this latest work as the devotee of 
Christianity, moral rectitude, and duty to country that other authors have 
presented. At the same time, Professor Lewis presents a man human enough 
to quarrel with a subordinate over a petty matter of naval courtesy; fully 
co-operative with colleagues, both naval and diplomatic; but in his last ship 
command perhaps out of touch with the common sailor in the forecastle. 
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Professor Lewis has given naval history an important book, not only for 
what it is but also for what it promises. 
Camp Livingston, Louisiana. Jm Dan Hint. 


I rode with Stonewall: Being Chiefly the War Experiences of the Youngest 
Member of Jackson's Staff from the John Brown Raid:to the Hanging 
of Mrs. Surratt. By Henry Kyp Doucras. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1940. Pp. vii, 401. $3.00.) ’ 
Turoucs the efforts of a brother officer, early in April, 1862, Henry Kyd 

Douglas, then a lieutenant in the Second Virginia Infantry, Stonewall 

Brigade, Army of the Valley, was assigned to temporary duty on the staff of 

Maj. Gen. T. J. Jackson. At that time Douglas, by profession a lawyer, was 

in his twenty-fourth year, physically strong, of winning manners, excep- 

tionally handsome, and of great endurance. By a long, swift ride to Ewell’s 
headquarters, east of the Blue Ridge, Douglas soon won Jackson’s respect. 

Thereafter, until he returned to his regiment as captain in November, 1862, 

Douglas was a regular member of Jackson’s personal staff and for a time was 

accounted a favorite of the general’s. Even after he resumed line duty, 

Douglas visited Jackson’s headquarters often and remained in spirit a mem- 

ber of the headquarters mess. 

For the most interesting year of Jackson’s life, that between McDowell 
and Chancellorsville, Douglas thus had the view, partisan but illuminating, 
that an observant young staff officer gets of a popular chief. Subsequent to 
Jackson’s death, while Douglas was rising steadily to the rank of colonel and 
to temporary brigade command, he met most of the distinguished soldiers 
who had known “Old Jack”, and through them he added to his own store 
of anecdotes. At intervals in a busy career as an attorney after the war Kyd 
Douglas wrote articles on his military experiences. One of these appeared 
in the Southern Historical Society Papers, two in magazines, two in Battles 
and Leaders, and one, the fullest and most discriminating, in Annals of the 
War. All of these, little changed, Douglas put together prior to April, 1899. 
Parts of the manuscript were circulated in West Virginia and were read at 
meetings of the Sons of Confederate Veterans. 

While comparatively little of the book can, therefore, be considered new,. 
it never had received publication as a whole, which it assuredly deserved. 
The picture given by Douglas does not change in any particular, but it 
enlivens, that given by other staff officers who wrote of Jackson—William 
Allan, R. L. Dabney, Jed Hotchkiss, James Power Smith, and R. E. Wil- 
bourne, not to mention the amusing Maj. J. A. Harman, Jackson’s quarter- 
master. None of these men produced so graceful and interesting a narrative. 
For its equal in vivid portrayal of Jackson one must go back to “Dick” Tay- 
lors charming Destruction and Reconstruction. If G. F. R. Henderson 
(Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War) had possessed the whole 
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of Douglas’s narrative, he probably would have used it as freely as he did 
the dull, rhetorical biography by Dabney, and perhaps to better purpose. 

An unhappy defect of the memoirs of Douglas is the vague feeling which 
they create that, like Heros von Borcke in the case of “Jeb” Stuart, the 
author may have credited himself with some of the experiences of other 
members of the staff. To cite one instance only, Douglas stated that on 
May 3, 1863, he went to see Jackson, whose left arm had then been ampu- 
tated, and spent an hour with the general (pp. 226-27). James Power Smith 
wrote that Douglas came to the Second Corps Field Hospital and told him 
the details of the battle of the third, which he communicated to Jackson. . 
Whose testimony is to be accepted? The point is not material, but as it arises 
in several instances, it is disconcerting. Douglas’s second defect, against 
which more positive warning must be given, is his lack of accuracy con- 
cerning a multitude of small details—crediting the “Winchester” picture of 
Jackson to Lupton instead of Routzahn (p. 199), confusion of J. R. Jones 
and D. R. Jones (p. 161), mistakes concerning the time A. P. Hill was 
restored to command (p. 158), incorrect dating of a famous exchange be- 
tween Jackson and his medical director (p. 141), an error of a full month 
in the time Douglas left Appomattox (p. 335), and a score of similar slips. 
For general impressions of Jackson and for impressionistic sketches of several 
of Jackson’s brigade and staff officers, Douglas may be consulted freely and 
cited safely. Where accuracy is involved, Douglas’s dates, names, and inci- 
dents should be confirmed from other sources. 

The chapter on the trial of Lincoln’s alleged assassins is ‘odd and spirited 
and is a portrayal from the unusual angle of an unseen witness in the next 
room. Douglas’s observations add little to previous knowledge of that in- 
quisition. 

Richmond, Virginia. Doucras SourHALL FREEMAN. 


Justice in Grey: A History of the Judicial System of the Confederate States 
of America. By Witiiam M. Rosinson, yr. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. Pp. xxi, 713. $7.50.) 

Tue scope of this work is enormous. Opening with the dramatic story 
of how Judge Andrew G. Magrath divested himself of his judicial robes and 
declared the temple of justice closed in Charleston, South Carolina, on the 
day after Abraham Lincoln’s election to the presidency, it describes in great 
detail the entire legal system of the Confederate States of America. It con- 
tains an account of the organization and operation of the state and federal 
courts, including military tribunals, quasi-judicial boards and commissions, 
territorial and Indian courts. It tells the story of the effort to set up the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Claims and describes the workings of the 
Department of Justice, including its administration of the Patent Bureau and 
the Bureau of Public Printing. It presents cases where necessary to illustrate 
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the workings of the legal system in law and equity and in matters arising 
out of the war such, for instance, as sequestration, prizes, and conscription. 
Finally, it closes with an account of the revival and reorganization of United 
States courts during Reconstruction. 

The Confederate courts operated efficiently and administered justice fairly 
and honestly. The Southern people had a distaste for martial law, and the 
civil courts did business as usual in Richmond in the presence of martial 
law. The generals also respected the decisions of the civil judges in all ports 
of the Confederacy. When the end came in 1865 the judicial system of the 
Confederacy had reached a degree of development creditable to a govern- 
ment of long standing. . 

- The tone of the book is sympathetic with the South in secession, war, 
and Reconstruction. Mr. Robinson finds that the “aggressions of the North- 
ern States”, “the growth of paternalism in the general government”, and 
“the marching disregard of the national majority for the constitutional rights 
of the minority had alarmed the entire South”. He believes that the consti- 
tutional views of South Carolina would have been denied by few of the 
generation that framed the Constitution; he pronounces the Permanent Con- 
stitution of the Confederate States “America’s crowning contribution” “to 
the science of representative government”; and he roundly condemns the 
“dire carpetbag regime” and the Reconstruction courts. In his discussion of 
the Confederate courts, however, Mr. Robinson’s tone is detached and 
judicious. 

The author emphasizes the fact that the Confederate courts regarded 
themselves as the successors of the United States courts. They took over the 
court dockets, continued the cases, and punished violators of the laws of the 
United States. The Confederacy made some important contributions to legal 
institutions. It gave to the civilized Indians of what is now Oklahoma “their 
first place in the white man’s judiciary”; it set up at Key West, Florida, the 
first primary Admiralty Court in the United States since 1789; and it created 
the first Department of Justice in any Anglo-Saxon country—not until 1870 
did the United States follow suit. 

Mr. Robinson.corrects some errors generally held about the Confederacy. 
He shows that sequestration yielded a considerable revenue. He refutes J. C. 
Schwab’s contention that Confederates preferred to owe Northern creditors 
rather than settle their debts with the Confederate government. And he 
maintains that the Confederate courts in Tennessee were not closed through- 
out the war; he admits, however, that the Reconstruction forces attempted 
to efface the records of such courts. 

The discussion of the Supreme Court controversy is an enlightening one. 
In it the author maintains that personal antagonisms rather than genuine 
political principles prevented the establishment of the court. He accepts the 
views of Augustus H. Garland, the leading proponent of the court, and con- 
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demns William Lowndes Yancey and his state rights group as mere obstruc- 
tionists. In doing so he overlooks the fact that the state rights group was 
following the lead of Jefferson, Roane, and others of an earlier generation. 

Mr. Robinson contrasts the attitude of Davis and Lincoln toward civil 
tights. He maintains that Davis scrupulously refrained from declaring 
martial law and from suspending the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
until specifically authorized by Congress; whereas Lincoln did these things 
“without the consent of his congress’, and his “use of extraconstitutional 
measures” was unrestrained. One might point out that Lincoln had extenuat- 
ing circumstances; and he prevented Maryland from seceding and saved 
the Union. Mr. Robinson also condemns Lincoln for breaking faith with 
Virginia over the first step in Reconstruction. He feels that this opened the 
floodgate of hate and that Lincoln could not have stemmed the tide of 
radicalism had he not been assassinated. 

Mr. Robinson unjustly condemns the group that opposed Davis over 
conscription and the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. He holds that 
this group was composed of “disgruntled politicians”, “disappointed seekers 
of favor from the government, editors whose opinions had not been ac- 
cepted by the Administration, cowards who evaded military service, and 
other contemptibles” who hid behind state rights. There might have been 
some of each of these classes in the opposition, but there were also many 
sincere, honest men who strove to protect the rights of the people against a 
government they considered arbitrary and autocratic. 

No such exhaustive work on the Confederate courts has heretofore been 
attempted, and Mr. Robinson has done such a thorough job that no one will 
need do it again. The author’s earlier researches in Confederate history 
prepared him for the task of sifting the great mass of materials, including 
manuscript sources, such as judges’ dockets and minute books of the courts, 
as well as published documents, both state and Confederate. Mr. Robinson 
has himself uncovered many heretofore unknown manuscript records of 
the Confederate courts. He has produced a work that will be used as a 
reference and source book by all students in the field but one that will 
seldom be read by the general public. It contains so much tedious detail and 
extraneous material that it is difficult reading, although the style itself is 
clear. Several typographical errors appear, but factual errors are few. Such 
errors as the statement that President Washington signed the Alien and 
Sedition Laws and that North Carolina had a state penitentiary in 1862 
should not have slipped by. 

University of North Carolina. FLETCHER M. GREEN. ` 


The Astors. By Harvey O’Connor. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1941. 
Pp, viii, 488, xvi. $3.75.) 
Wae it is perhaps no longer true that the name Astor is a symbol in 
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the popular mind for tremendous wealth, still it remains in common speech 
as a term for opulence. Mr. Harvey O'Connor tells for the first time the 
story of this family after John Jacob, the founder of the fortune, down 
through six generations to the present. 

The work is divided into eight sections, starting with John Jacob, whom 
Mr. O’Connor terms the “first American business imperialist”. Other divi- 
sions deal with William B., John Jacob III, the Mrs. Astor, John Jacob IV, 
and Vincent. Two treat of the Collaterals and the English Astors, of whom 
we have heard so much recently. Incidentally, among the Collaterals “The 
Amazing Chanlers” do much to relieve the general dullness of the family. 
Indeed Mr. O’Connor sees them as “brilliant, adventurous, gallant, and 
erratic a band of brothers as ever figured in the pages of American history”. 

Naturally one may differ with Mr. O’Connor’s interpretation of the his- 
torical background. For example, one is confused, to say the least, by the 
statement that Louis Philippe’s abdication in ’48 caused the American 
populace to feel “that the bells of history were tolling the knell of hated 
feudalism”. Or, again, that in 1860 a triumvirate of which William B. Astor 
was one really ran New York City. And was Fernando Wood shrewd, 
brilliant, and cultured? Was the “burning issue in the election of 1876 the f 
resumption of specie payment”? Moreover, Mr. O’Connor’s treatment of 
“Society” in New York is more effective than his general background of 
social history. But these are captious criticisms of a work whose general 
depiction will stand. He stresses again the thesis that it was the conversion 
of profits from the China trade into Manhattan real estate that made John 
Jacob and his descendants the wealthiest of Americans. The author’s account 
of these real-estate dealings through the years—from the severe indictment 
of the Astor slums to the more enlightened policy of Vincent Astor—is a 
real contribution. 

The book, which includes an index and an extensive bibliography, is the 
result of considerable research. Written in an entertaining style for the gen- 
eral reader, it should prove of interest and value to historians, especially those 
who are interested in American capitalism from the days when the Astor 
estate was worth over $200,000,000 to the present, when the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is drastically reducing it. 

Those familiar with Mr. O’Connor’s previous works will know that he 
writes from the liberal point, of view and without bias. If the reader feels 
some distaste after contemplating the manner in which the Astor fortune 
was built and spent, that is not Mr. O’Connor’s fault. It is that of the Astors. 

Union College. Frepertck L. BRONNER. 


The Wild Seventies. By Dents Tinen Lyncu. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century. Company. 1941. Pp. xv, 547. $5.00.) 
To Mark Twain it was the Gilded Age. To V. L. Parrington (Main 
Currents in American Thought, Ill, 4, 48) it was the decade when good 
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taste “reached its lowest ebb” and America was “little more than a welter of 
crude energy”. To Mr. Lynch it was the era of carpetbaggers, Marxists, 
Bowery barrooms, “robots of vice”, thieves, pimps, prostitutes and their 
police protectors, Slippery Dick, Morrissey and his “repeaters”, Bone Alley, 
Ragpickers’ Row, Five Points, whitewashing committees, tomahawk justice, 
hard times, strikes, and bloody mobs. Vice stalked unabashed, accompanied 
by crooked finance, graft, and dirty politics. Even the President was “sur- 
rounded” by corruptionists. 

Typical specimens amid all this rampant wildness were Fisk and Tweed. 
Fisk is hastily sketched, with his garish showmanship, his “harem”, his 
monumental frauds in league with Gould, his boasts of railroad stealing, 
his six-in-hand, his admiralship in the Narragansett Steamship Company, 
his bribery of legislators, and his assassination by an outraged rival. Tweed 
with his brazen corruption is treated more fully, but Mr. Lynch does not 
merely expose the Ring and its boss. He shows how the Ring looted the 
public treasury of two hundred million dollars and develops the whole 
sordid story of Tweed’s being favored by a hung jury, sentenced, freed by 
a slippery court, rearrested, jailed, recaptured after escape to Cuba and 
Spain, transported on a warship, and recommitted to prison. Having done 
this, he blunts the crusading fame of Tilden and gives less than customary 
credit to the reformers, showing how ineffective was the wave of public 
indignation, how only a negligible fraction of the stolen millions was re- 
covered, how Tweed’s associates escaped, and how the master grafter him- 
self offered to open wide the door of prosecution by confession, but how the 
offer was rejected because the opened door would have exposed grafters in 
the legislature and might have caused runs on banks and have ruined many 
who enjoyed silk-hatted prominence. So elaborately tangled was the Tweed 
skein that its unraveling would have shaken the state of New York to its 
foundations. It was easier to agree with the courtly Colonel Asa B. Gardiner, 
who remarked after a cocktail: “to hell with reform”! 

Mr. Lynch avoids the paraphernalia of close research, prefers the popular 
appeal, and chooses the sensational as he portrays the scoundrels and political 
manipulators of the age. Despite all this his record is essentially factual, the 
sensation being inherent in the subject matter. The book is substantial as 
well as readable. Crowded with significant detail, it is also illumined with 
penetrating if sarcastic comment. 

University of Illinois. J. G. RANDALL. 


The American and his Food: A History of Food Habits in the United States. 
By Ricttarp Ossorn Cummines, Assistant Professor of History, Law- 
rence College. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1940. Pp. xi, 267. 
$2.50.) . : 
Tuts volume deals with an important and hitherto very much neglected 

aspect of American life as far as the historian is concerned. Indeed, with the 
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possible exception of the social-economic historian, this vast field, rich in 
material for historical research, has been invaded only by the nutrition ex- 
perts and governmental agencies interested primarily, until recently, in in- 
creased production. The volume under review, therefore, may well be 
regarded as a pioneering one. As a history of the influence of food on Amer- 
` ican life it is not exhaustive, nor does its author claim it to be. Rather it 
points the way for more exhaustive research and a fuller understanding of 
the American scene. . 

Of the thirteen chapters exclusive of introduction and conclusion, eight 
cover the period prior to the entry of the United States into World War I. 
Of these the first two treat of the character of farm and urban diet from 
1789 to 1840, emphasizing’ the ill effects resulting from ignorance of bac- 
teriology, artificial refrigeration, and proper nutrition. Then follows a short 
chapter entitled “Prejudices and Reformers (1830-40)”, which indicates that 
during the decade of the 1830’s—and one wonders why this decade only— 
prejudices, some of long standing, hindered better food habits. This decade - 
saw too the emergence of a diet reform movement. The next chapter, 
“Health by Rail (1841-80)”, stresses the influence of the railroad and fast 
steamship on the transport of milk, fruit, vegetables, and other perishable 
foods in terms of geographical accessibility, quantity, quality, and price. 
Refrigeration and the beginning of the canning industry also find places in 
„this chapter. “And Roast Beef (1841-80)”, an unusual title, perhaps, for a 
chapter which, in large measure, concerns the diet of the poorer people of 
the nation, introduces a wealth of material indicating that the diet of the 
` workers improved during these years. Chapter vir, “The Fight against 
Germs (188r-1916)”, as the title implies, stresses the efforts made during 
these years to insure purer food supplies and better medical care. The next 
chapter, “An Indefinable Loss (1881-1916)”, briefly emphasizes the dietary 
losses resulting from the processing of such foods as sugar, flour, and rice. 
Chapter 1x, “The Concept of Scientific Eating (1881-1916)”, treats primarily 
of the application of chemistry to the problem of food and diet. The titles 
of the remaining chapters are self-explanatory: “Waging a War (1917-29)”, 
“Unequal Degrees of Protection (1917-29)”, “Depression and Nutrition 
(1929-39)”, “Education. and Food Costs (1929-39)”, “Federal Feeding 
Programs (1935-40)”. These chapters are principally concerned with the 
advance of the science of nutrition and with the efforts of the Federal gov- 
ernment and other agencies to educate the consumer as to the significance 
of food choices. : 

As the footnote references indicate, material for this book has come from 
a wide variety of sources, including travel accounts, health literature, cook- 
books, periodicals, newspapers, and government documents. Partly because 
of the’ nature of the source material, the chapters dealing with the period 
prior to 1880 are, in the opinion of the reviewer, more fragmentary and 
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antiquarian than those which follow. Fifteen appendixes, covering such items 
as the League of Nations classification of foods, trends in per capita con- 
sumption of several principal foods, 1849-1938, life expectancy, weekly food 
budgets, and variance in use of foods and economic status, enhance the use- 
fulness of the volume. 

Columbia University. Harry J. CARMAN. 


A Conscientious Turncoat: The Story of John M. Palmer, 1817-1900. By 
Gerorcr Tuomas Parmer. With an Introduction by Lloyd Lewis. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1941. Pp. xi, 297. $3.00.) 

In an introduction to this biography Mr. Lloyd Lewis says: 


That any man who fought special privilege across the second half of the 
nineteenth century in American political life should have found himself in 
varying political organizations does not now seem strange. Yet the man 
who did it—John M. Palmer—was known from coast to coast as a “turn- 
coat”... . But with the cool perspective of time, it can be seen that much 
of this apparently tortuous and turning path was merely that of an old Andy 
Jackson pupil following an ancient western gleam—the old frontier belief 
that the well-born, the well-fed, and the economically powerful are not to be 
trusted so much as the masses when the people’s welfare is concerned... . 
Political independence was then akin to atheism, and there was afoot only 
the beginning of a national attitude which, today, can be seen in the general 
respect shown so free a man as Senator Norris (pp. vii and x). 


Tt so happens that the first presidential campaign of which this reviewer 
has’a lively personal recollection is that of 1896. As the youngest member of 
a hard-pressed farmer family who had pinned their hopes for relief on silver 
and Bryan, he suffered bitter disappointment when news came that the 
great champion of the “people’s welfare” had been defeated. For that defeat 
we blamed primarily the traitorous conduct of Grover Cleveland and other 
Gold-Bug Democrats, whose candidate had been General John M. Palmer. 
That in this role he was merely a stalking-horse for “Wall Street” and all 
the term connoted in the agricultural South and West of that day we silver- 
ites had no doubt whatever. Therefore when I opened this book I was not 
prepared to have Palmer presented as a forerunner of George Norris and 
other Insurgents of the pre-World War Progressive era. Nor does the full 
reading of Palmer’s life as recorded by his grandson bear out Mr. Lewis’s 
statements or incline me to alter in any radical way my boyhood opinion. 

We may readily grant that Palmer had a sympathetic feeling toward 
debt-ridden farmers and underpaid workers, but beyond favoring low 
tariffs for the farmer and advocating the rights of the latter to organize, 
there is little. here to show that he had much in common with the later Pro- 
gressives. As governor of Illinois from 1869 to 1873 he did veto many of the 
private bills of an unusually corrupt legislature. These vetoes aroused the 
hostility of numerous seekers for special favors. At the same time he had a 
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quarrel with President Grant over the use of unrequested Federal troops in 
policing the city of Chicago after the great fire of 1871. Under these circum- 
stances he left the Republican party via the ill-fated Liberal Republican 
movement of 1872, as he had left the Democratic party in the fifties via 
anti-Nebraskaism. In the eighties he regained good standing in his old 
party, which elected him to the Senate in 1890. In Washington Palmer at- 
tacked Republican tariff and money policies, but it appears that he was none 
too friendly toward the second Cleveland administration at first. However, 
when the Democratic convention of 1896 repudiated Cleveland for free 
silver, Bryan, and semi-Populism, as already mentioned, he finished his 
career as the “front” of an organization whose members were “fellow 
travelers” with Old Guard Republicans, 

In justice to the author it should be emphasized that he has Sipha 
commendable restraint in not claiming for his grandfather a wisdom and 
greatness he did not possess. On the other hand, it cannot be said that this 
filial biography sheds any new light on the history of the United States dur- 
ing the last half of the nineteenth century. 

Woman's College of the University of B. B. KENDRICK. 

North Carolina. 


An American Democrat: The Recollections of Perry Belmont. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1940; 2d ed., 1941. Pp. xvi, 705; xvi, 729. 
$3.75-) 

Tue son of August Belmont, born just before his father went to The 
Hague to be successively American chargé and minister there, Perry Bel- 
mont grew up in an atmosphere of politics, diplomacy, and finance. His 
own career has embraced study at Harvard and the Columbia Law School, 
legal practice in New York City, eight years in Congress, where for a time 
he was chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, a brief service 
as minister to Spain in 1888-89, and a fairly prominent place in Democratic 
party councils in the time of Cleveland, Parker, and Woodrow Wilson. 
This record of his activities is excessively long and rambling but informa- 
tive. At various points it sheds some light of value upon historical trans- 
actions of importance. As secretary to Thomas F. Bayard in 1876-77, young 
Belmont was an intent observer of the sittings of the Electoral Commission, 
_ and his letters to his father at that time give a sharp impression of Demo- 
cratic hopes, fears, and resentments. In Congress during the Arthur admin- 
istration he became interested in South American affairs, and his conviction 
that in 1881 Secretary of State Blaine had very improperly pushed certain 
bad claims against Peru led him into a dramatic clash with that leader. 
When Blaine arrived in Washington to appear before a House investigating 
committee, he announced: “I intend to give that young Belmont a lesson 
tomorrow morning.” The actual result was an altercation which left Blaine 
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in an unhappy light, and Representative Belmont had the satisfaction of 
seeing Secretary Frelinghuysen reverse Blaine’s policy. Near the close of 
Cleveland’s first administration Belmont capably assisted in dealing with 
the difficult fisheries question, introducing the bill for nonintercourse with 
Canada which helped bring about British consent to a modus vivendi. It 
was natural for Mr. Belmont to become a Gold Democrat in 1896, and his 
exchange of letters with Bryan on their differences has some interest. Later 
he was the principal initiator of the movement for obtaining publicity for 
campaign contributions and expenditures; and this volume gives the fullest 
history in print of the progress of that crusade to victory in the passage of 
the law of rgrrx. In the stormy Baltimore Convention of 1912, where he 
labored for Champ Clark’s nomination, he had an inside view of much fac- 
tional maneuvering and naturally resented Bryan’s attack on his brother 
August as a would-be manipulator of the gathering. But he does not estab- 
lish his charge that Bryan was selfishly aiming at his own nomination for 
the presidency. 

Mr. Belmont’s memoirs are useful and at nearly every point are sup- 
ported by contemporary letters and speeches. The author has been notably 
successful in avoiding gross inaccuracies and, except in dealing with Blaine 
and Bryan, shows little prejudice. One part, the long initial section on his 
father’s activities, might better have been presented as a separate book— 
and could well have been expanded. In its later sections the volume would 
have been improved by drastic pruning, and much of the material on so- 
ciety, yachting, racing, polo, and the like could profitably have been omitted 
altogether. 

Columbia University. ALLAN NEVINS. 


Der Aufstieg der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika zur Weltmacht: Staat 
und Wirtschaft der USA. im 20. Jahrhundert. Von Max SILBERSCHMIDT, 
Professor an der Universitat Zürich. (Aarau: Verlag H. R. Sauerlander 
& Co. 1941. Pp. xx, 498. 17 fr.) 

Tue historiographical connections between the United States and Ger- 
many or the German Sprachgebiet are not numerous or strong. A large 
number of monographs on cis- and trans-Atlantic topics has been pro- 
duced, but only a few somewhat general histories of the United States in 
the German language and easily as few corresponding treatments of Ger- 
man history by Americans—too few probably for the sociologist to general- 
ize about this want or even to classify such works except in obvious cate- 
gories like sympathetic-antipathetic. The latest addition to this small shelf 
comes from German-speaking Switzerland in an hour when the German 
language has nearly lost both freedom of expression and the expression of 
freedom as well as the ability to make a considered judgment on America. 
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It reminds one forcibly that Switzerland is now the last, already imperiled 
seat of this freedom of expression in the German language. 

Professor Silberschmidt’s work, originally laid out on a much larger 
scale but reduced to meet the exigencies of the time, is a politico-economic 
history of the United States in the twentieth century, of its “state and econ- 
omy”. His economic interpretation suffers not from over- or under-emphasis 
of the business cycle, which is carefully watched, but through the omission 
of the difficult task of interpreting the transubstantiation of the business 
curve into politics and what lies beyond—the more general American 
‘thought. While we would not say that the emphasis is on the economy, 
greater light is shed on it than on the state. What and whom the author 
considers “the state” in America is nowhere apparent; and where he im- 
plies a certain understanding, it is usually so European-centered that the 
‘problem whether state concepts are the same on either side of the Adantic 
simply does not arise with the author. This is a serious omission from a 
service on the whole conscientiously performed by him, a ferrying to Switz- 
erland and beyond of the solid, though perhaps not always the latest, re- 
sults of American historiographers rather than of the author’s own re- 
searches, made in part in this country. 

In this work there is often a felicitous phrase and formulation, such as 
the comparison between the Italian podesta and the American city-manager, 
which might have arisen in viewing our San Gimignano-like skyscrapers. 
Less fortunate is the author’s inclination, a common weakness of Conti- 
nental Europeans, to generalize on American Puritanism, of which “Pro- 
gressivism” is said to be “an emanation” (p. 50). A juxtaposition, some 
hundred pages apart, of T. R. and Woodrow Wilson, serves to bring out 
how dangerous that is—for the author: 


In one respect T. R. fully accords with the Puritanic genius of America. 
In him is lodged the militant preacher, the eternal moralist, the prophet of 
the middle-class ideal. And in this, as also in his combative desires and the 
praise of heroic virtues, he appears as a forerunner of the popular postwar 
leaders who lead the fight against decomposition, laxness, against pacifism— 
the profit system (p. 55). 

If T. R. liked to emphasize the type [! does one make it a type?] of the 
Cowboy-President, Wilson preferred that of the Prophet-President. Both are 
expressions of “Progessivism”; the one is realistic-vitalistic, the other more 
in keeping with Puritanism (pp. 166-67). 

He puts the motivations of American policies, including even so-called 
dollar diplomacy, on a fairly elevated level as far as motivations and aims 
are concerned, and he draws the lines that these policies have followed on a 
level of consistency from which people living in the United States them- 
selves might not always be able to view them. Thus he establishes unbroken 
lines of “Progressivism” running from the first Roosevelt to the second. In 
a cursory contemporary history such as Professor Silberschmidt’s the direc- 
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tion of the current of American history is too apt to be seen from the point 
it has reached at this moment or in ,1940, when even the policies of a Mc- 
Kinley might appear “methodical”; it is far harder, in a narrow compass, to 
regain and represent the observation points of 1900, 1910, 1920, or even 
1930. i 

Institute for Advanced Study. : ÅLFRED VAGTS. 


Statistical Atlas of Southern Counties: Listing and. Analysis of Socio-Eco- 
nomic Indices of 1104 Southern Counties. By CrarLes S. Jounson and 
Associates: Lewis W. Jongs, Burorp H. Jonger, Ext S. Marxs, and 
Preston Varien; Consultants: ‘Epwin R. Empren and W. Loyo 
Warner. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. x, 
355- $4.00.) ; 

Tuis work is at once an evidence and a result of a growing interest in 
the internal characteristics of the South’s regional economy. It is a reference 
book and a tool for students of social phenomena that augments the prin- 
ciples and findings of Odum’s Southern Regions and Vance’s Human Geog- 
raphy of the South, i 

The “South” in this volume euda one third of all counties in the 
United States and comprises the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Though this grouping is 
not in keeping with recent patternings by regional sociologists, it does con- 
form to the cultural patterning of dual education systems. “The close con- 
nection between the school and the social conditions surrounding it” is 
stated as the reason for giving such extensive study to these counties. 

Social conditions are interpreted? in terms of fifty-one socioeconomic 
items covering demographic, economic, educational, and other characteris- 
tics. Counties are typed according to the major crop type, the complexity of 
crops, and the extent of urbanization ‘and industrialization. This type struc- 
ture permits the clustering of counties by characteristics that may seem un- 
related but which show a significant interrelationship upon closer examina- 
tion. Thus, the 551 cotton counties show .a relative predominance in Ne- 
groes, tenant farmers, small farms, mortgaged farms, low expenditures for 
Negro education, and lynchings. The sixty-four metropolitan counties, on 
the other hand, show a higher density of population, a more rapid growth, 
higher educational standards for all children, and lower illiteracy rates. An 
over-all analysis’ reveals that in only thirty-seven of the counties studied were 
the average expenditures for the eduéation of Negro children equal to the 
average expenditures for white children. 

The statistical materials permit interesting speculations and interpreta- 
. tions regarding the influence of economic forces upon the life of a people. 
The county type structure gives social: scientists a new opportunity to follow 
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Professor Craven’s advice and re-examine F. J. Turner’s brilliant place- 
work-folk formula used in interpretation of the “frontier” South of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The authors of this atlas believed that “if we could compile a compre- 
hensive county index -of the South—by crops, industries and degrees of 
rurality, we would have an excellent guide to conditions which vitally af- 
fected education and all other social relations”. 

A complete analysis of the statistical materials available in this volume 
should yield a formidable mass of data pertinent to Southern education. It 
is generally known that the South, with one fourth of the nation’s popula- 
tion, must educate one half of the nation’s farm children. But this volume 
gives added pertinence to such other factors as the role that dual (Negro 
and white) education plays in lowering the effective density of the popula- 
tion, the formidable task of education within the region, and the plight of 
rural county populations that have outstripped their resource structures— 
but find themselves inescapably bound to land they own, rent, or sharecrop. 

Dr. Johnson and his associates have performed a useful, thankless task 
in a creditable manner. 

Atlanta University. Ira De A. Rei. 


Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Canadian Relations, 1784- 
1860. Selected and arranged by Wittram R. Mannino, Treaty Division, 
Department of State. Volume I, 1784-1820, Documents 1-661. [Publica- 
tions of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of 
International Law.] (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace; sales agent, Columbia University Press, New York. 1940. - 
Pp. xlvii, 947. $5.00.) 

Srupents of Canadian-American relations will be grateful to the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace for producing this hefty volume 
of nearly a thousand pages and to Mr. Manning, that veteran compiler of 
diplomatic correspondence, for preparing-it. This is probably as complete a 
collection as any man could make of American diplomatic correspondence 
concerning relations with British North America—not just the old Canada 
—during the formative years from 1784 to 1820; and the editor promises 
three more volumes of similar size to cover the forty years that follow. Ac- 
cording to the title, this first installment contains 661 documents, which 
are numbered consecutively, but there are nearly three hundred more tucked 
away in voluminous footnotes. The preface states that “most of the docu- 
ments are, it is believed, here printed for the first time”. However true this 
may be by a count of items, the reviewer is under the impression that he 
has already perused in published form the bulk of the material in this book. 
But this impression, which may be wrong, is of little consequence. Almost . 
all the documents that have already appeared in print have not been easily 
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accessible, for they were scattered through old publications that are seldom 
found outside large or highly specialized libraries, and the faithfulness with 
which they were reproduced was often open to question. Now they are con- 
veniently assembled together, and the text is as authentic as the editor 
could make it. He has meticulously copied the manuscript source whenever 
he could find it. Only when he failed to discover it, which was rarely, has 
he drawn on previous publications. 

The editor’s problem of selection has been far from easy. He realized, as 
he says, that users of this volume will be inclined to criticize him for omit- 
ting or for not omitting whole documents or portions of them, and he has 
wisely chosen to err on the side of inclusion rather than exclusion. To sat- 
isfy the omnivorous, he has generally followed the praiseworthy practice of 
explaining in footnotes the nature of the passages that he has omitted as not 
pertinent. The reviewer has noted only two passages that were omitted 
without explanation though they contained material explicitly relevant to 
British North America—on pages 270 and 282, at the beginning and at the 
end of a long communication from the Secretary of State in 1818. These 
. passages, which may be found in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 
IV, 375-76 and 378, deal with the effect of the recent British free port act 
upon American trade with the maritime provinces and with the condemna- 
tion of American fishing vessels by the vice-admiralty court in Halifax. 
This amputation of the head and the tail of John Quincy Adams’s dispatch 
was apparently an oversight, but other causes explain the failure to include 
two classes of documents that are essential for a full understanding of the 
relations between the United States and British North America. 

It is difficult to see why a compilation of this kind should begin with 
January, 1784. The foundations of the structure are missing~-the docu- 
ments that explain why the peace settlement of 1783 was drawn as it was. 
Most of the discussions in this volume are of minor importance compared 
with the negotiations conducted in Paris in 1782 and 1783. It was then 
and there that the basic conditions of the complicated problem of Canadian- 
American relations were laid down. 

The exclusion of the other class of documents springs from the very na- 
ture of this publication. It is a collection.of the diplomatic correspondence 
of the United States concerning Canada, and therefore it includes only such 
British documents as were communicated to the American government. 
The picture is presented as viewed from Washington. A corresponding pub- 
lication culled only from the archives in the British capital would present 
it as viewed from London, and the result would be quite different. From 
either viewpoint the presentation is bound to be partial even though the 
editor be as scrupulously honest as is Mr. Manning. This volume would 
have been much more useful if it had been conceived as a collection of | 
American and British diplomatic correspondence dealing with Canadian- 
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American relations, and it is to be hoped that the foundation which has 
done so much for a better understanding of international affairs may be 
persuaded to adopt this conception for the ensuing volumes. 

Though the present title justifies the editor’s exclusion of British docu- 
ments that did not find their way into the American archives, it does not 
excuse his. failure to'dip into British sources to check the American sources 
and, to recover what has been lost from them. Again and again he notes 
traces of pertinent items that have disappeared from the American files, and 
he reports them as “not found”, though the reviewer read and transcribed 
them years ago. The editor might have done the same if he had merely 
stepped over to the Library of Congress and consulted the photostat copies 
of F.0.5 deposited there. Less serious is another fault, likewise the result of 
principle. He has purposely refrained from referring to other scholars’ 
works “which discuss the subjects to which these documents, or any of 
them, relate”, and this self-denying ordinance has led him to reprint, in a 
footnote eending over many pages, the correspondence of John Henry 
without mentioning E. A. Cruikshank’s The Political Adventures of John 
Henry, which shows the liberties Henry took with the text. On the whole, 
Mr. Manning’s work is remarkably free of editorial slips, but the following’ 
may be mentioned. The reference in note 3, page 167, should be to docu- 
ment 451, not 445 or 446. There should be a note on page 178 correcting 
“roth”, which makes no sense, to “ryth”. Presidential messages to Con- 
gress on pages 183 and 200 appear as transcribed from A.S.P., F.R. instead _ 
‘of the Annals of Congress. No mention is made of a suspicious puzzle on 
page 219. It is a verbatim repetition, with two deletions, the second of which 
was an obvious mistake in copying, of what is to be found on pages 214-15. 

One of the finest things in this book is a sentence by John Jay which 
should be the guide of every student of diplomatic history. “Men are prone 
to suspect, sometimes too much and sometimes too little: and to avoid both 
extremes, is more proper than it is easy.” 

University of Minnesota. . A. L. Burr. 


The Plains Indians and New Mexico, 1751-1778: A Collection of Docu- 
ments Illustrative of the History of the Eastern Frontier of New Mexico. 
By Atrrep Barnasy Tuomas, University of Alabama. [Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial Publications.] (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press. 1940. Pp. xv, 232. $3.50.) 

Teodoro de Croix and the Northern Frontier of New Spain, 1776-1783, 
from the Original Document in.the Archives of the Indies, Seville. 
Translated and edited by Atrrep Barnasy Tuomas. [American Ex- 
ploration and Travel.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1941. 
Pp. xiii, 273. $3.00.) 

Wira these two volumes Professor Thomas in effect doubles his stature 
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as historian of the eighteenth century frontier of Spanish New Mexico. In 
Forgotten Frontiers (1932) he dealt, with the work of Juan Bautista de 
Anza on this border in the decade 1777 to 1787, and in After Coronado 
(1935) he followed the Spaniards venturing onto the Plains in the period 
1696 to 1727. The present volumes fit into the chronological interstice; they 
are cut from the same kind of cloth and according to the same pattern. 
They consist principally of translated and annotated documents drawn 
from the Spanish and Mexican archives, interpreted in each instance by a 
historical introduction. 

The Plains Indians and New México presents several groups of docu- 
ments which illustrate Spanish policy toward the wild Indians on this 
frontier, as implemented by Governors Thomás Vélez Cachupin and Pedro 
Fermin de Mendinueta. It opens at a time when the French were imping- 
ing upon the colony, not only through military equipment furnished to the 
Comanches but also through occasional, traders who penetrated all the way 
to New Mexico. Some of the most interesting documents pertain to these in- 
truders and the goods they brought. Against the Indians, Vélez was able to 
safeguard the settlements by a combination of alert preparedness, swift 
retaliation for a Comanche attack on Galisteo, and fair dealings with any 
Indians who could be persuaded to treat with him. Mendinueta, on the con- 
trary, put his trust in the sword and so inflamed the Comanches that his en- 
tire governorship was marked by repeated attacks on the exposed settle- 
ments, He did propose a consolidation of scattered settlers into defendable 
towns, which would have been a following of the defensive technique of 
the Pueblo Indians, but this plan was set aside in favor of working toward 
an alliance with the Comanches. In the period covered in this volume 
neither method was put into effect, and New Mexico remained a fine ex- 
ample of official neglect. 

The volume on Teodoro de Croix’ is built around that officer’s nak of 
_ October 30, 1781, on the state of the frontier provinces assigned to his com- 
mand. The introduction, primarily concerned with the setting for this re- 
port, deals only incidentally with other phases of Croix’s career. The report 
is not particularly illuminating on California, which Croix had not visited, 
` but for -the other provinces from Sonora to Coahuila and Texas it is a cir- 

cumstantial description, with emphasis, of course, upon the problems of de- 
fense. By 1781, through the acquisition of California and Louisiana and 
the Spanish military successes on the lower Mississippi and the Gulf Coast, 
these provincias internas had become. internal in Spain’s empire as’ well as 
in the North American continent. For.the time being, therefore, the problem 
of defense related almost exclusivelytto the Indian hostiles, of whom the 
Apaches and the Comanches were the, most troublesome. Croix assessed the 
problem correctly and outlined a program that might have worked. These 
Indians, however, were sturdy antagonists; the land was on their side; civil 
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and military subordinates gave Croix less co-operation than he deserved; 
entrenched wealth, represented by stock raisers who had been selling horses 
to the presidios, objected to certain of his reforms; and administrators of the 
empire, including the viceroy at Mexico City, were not ready to go all the 
way with him in revitalizing the northern defenses. His actual achieve- 
ments, therefore, were less glorious than his blueprint, and though Charles 
III rewarded him with appointment as viceroy of Peru, historians have 
given him only stinted praise. 

Professor Thomas goes far in rescuing Croix from these detractors. He 
credits him with modesty, zeal, stubborn honesty, and better visualization of 
the whole problem of Indian-Spanish conflict than anyone else achieved. As 
Croix is praised, Viceroy Bucareli is derided as a fumbling bureaucrat, an 
armchair administrator, and a jealous obstructionist. There is truth in these 
allegations, yet California historians, viewing other parts of Bucareli’s work, 
will continue to call him a great benefactor of their province. They will also 
continue to lay the Yuma Massacre largely at Croix’s door. This excellent 
book, however, will give all students of Spain’s northern borderlands a 
better understanding of the problems existing there toward the close of the 
colonial period and a better opinion of Croix’s efforts to solve these problems. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Jonn WALTON Caucuey. 


The Franciscan Missions of California. By Jonn A. Bercer. (New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. Pp. xiv, 392. $3.50.) 

Tuis popular treatment of Mr. Berger may be regarded as having 
achieved its immediate purpose of recalling high lights in the glories of 
California’s past. The author considered very few of the many writings on 
the missions to have provided new material or a new approach, and since 
recent restorations have changed the physical appearances of some of the 
missions he has deemed this renovation “sufficient reason for a new ex- 
amination of the whole subject” (p. viii). For the historical setting of some 
one hundred pages he has relied upon the writings of H. H. Bancroft, C. A. 
Engelhardt, H. E. Bolton, C. E. Chapman, and G. W. James, quoting au- 
thorities on occasion although eschewing footnotes and bibliography. In the 
remaining three fourths of the book he takes his readers along the Camino 
Real, “through the cherished tourist attractions bequeathed to the proud 
Golden State by the romantic Spanish era” (p. 102), mission by mission 
from San Diego to Sonoma, “the tail of the mission kite”, where “the 
mission sun went down” (p. 379). 

Six chapters are devoted to burnishing “the golden threads of Cali- 
fornia’s romantic past” (p. 4). Brief inquiry is made into “the source of the 
name of the present magic State of redwood groves and poppy fields” (p. 6), 
into the Pious Fund, and into the discovery, before the author pursues the 
often told background narrative to the great moment when Father Serra 
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and José de Galvez “laid the fateful: plans for one of the most important 
projects in the history of human endeavor” (p. 27). Each of the early heroes, 
religious and lay, receives unstinted praise as the chain of missions is éstab- 
lished. The most unheroic of American Indian tribes, the materials with 
which the Franciscans had to labor, are described in a chapter based on 
A. L. Kroeber. Despite the disreputable condition of these pre-Native Son 
inhabitants and their passion for laziness, “under the enthusiasm of ve- 
hement Serra, they set to work with a frenzy” (p. 78) and thus were 
molded into the frame of sturdy frontier life. The destruction of the mission 
system, the secularization, is told in a few lines and a chapter heading. In his 
stops at the ancient landmarks Mr. Berger reveals a keen appreciation of 
story value. With unflagging enthusiasm he brings out in a highly colorful 
style many of the characters and much of the local lore dear to the hearts 
of Californians, while not forgetting to describe the present state of preserva- 
tion of each of the missions and those who have aided in bringing it about. 
There are ample illustrations, and the book, full of human appeal, may be 
recommended for its sustained interest and its imagery. Some of the author’s 
interpretations, generalizations, and personal observations may meet with 
criticism, but in view of the scope and purpose which he had in mind a de- 
tailed analysis here appears unnecessary. , 
Loyola University, Chicago. JEROME V. JACOBSEN. 
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International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Edited for the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, Oxford. Thirteenth Year, 1938. (New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1941, pp. xxix, 424, $9.90.) The 1938 volume is, as usual, con- 
siderably behindhand in its appearance. The printing was completed on March 
29, 1941, after numerous delays due primarily to the current international con- 
fusion. The editors frankly admit certain unavoidable difficulties but express the 
firm hope that the 1941 volume will be better. The scope is really international 
as usual. Twenty-three countries are included in the list of collaborators, and 
5,584 entries are listed. M. P. Caron, director of the Archives of France at Paris, 
with the assistance of M. Marc Jaryc saw the 1938 volume through the press. It 
is in French, the language of the editors. The full descriptive notes on previous 
volumes prepared by the late Dr. Allison in his reviews in this journal make 
detailed comparison with them almost superfluous. For those who have not 
read the previous reviews it may be said that the Bibliography is still selective. 
The editors state that the criterion of choice is the intrinsic importance of the 
individual articles included. Naturally this criterion is somewhat elastic in in 
terpretation. Inclusions are liberal in fields where periodicals, bibliography, and 
other international sources of information are scarce or not easily available, e.g., 
agrarian history. Cross references at the beginning of each of the specific sections 
give fairly adequate information as to the limitations of inclusions in that par- 
ticular section. The editors tactfully allude to several countries, previously heavy 
contributors, ås “Les pays qui, tout en faisant partie du Comité international 
des Sciences historiques, ne collaborent pas à ses publications”, With all its ad- 
mitted lacks, the Bibliography still remains indispensable to any serious student 
or research worker in its field, but it should be supplemented by the World 
List of Historical Periodicals and Bibliographies. Frank K. WALTER. 


` Methods of Historical Synthesis. By J. J. Gapanovicu. (Hong Kong, Commercial 
Press, 1940, pp. vii, 190.) A critic is partially disarmed before he opens this little 
book. It was published in China in r940. Its paper cover and the flimsy stock 
on which it is printed are evidences of handicaps in production, The author, a 
Russian, struggles with the English idiom and without editorial aid comes off 
second best. Nevertheless, a Russian writing in English in China in 1940 pro- 
duced and printed a brochure on historical methods in research, organization, 
and exposition. The author knows the professional literature, chiefly French and 
German, from Droysen and Bernheim to Beard and Nevins and the latest theo- 
rists about Historismus. In the chapter on modern biography he takes Strachey, 
Maurois, and Ludwig for his laboratory specimens, In general, however, he 
seems to be talking sense but not English, at least not the latter continuously , 
enough so but what an idea goes underground just as you reach for it and you 
can’t wait for it to come out again, if it ever does, With a skilled collaborator 
. this might have been made the little up-to-date book on methodology that we 
need. But no one can be sure. The credit mark is for the effort. 


The Quest for Law. By Witam Seacte. (New York, Knopf, 1941, pp. xv, 439, 
xvii, $5.00.) 
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` The Living Past. By Cyrus H. Gorvon.’ (New York, John Day, 1941, pp. 232, 
$2.50.) Cyrus Gordon’s researches in the Near East entitle him to write with 
authority on many phases of its cultural history, but only a rare literary. skill 
has enabled him to weave them together in one short, delightful book. He takes 
us exploring in Edom and Moab, where we discover that Solomon was a copper 
king. At Tepe Gawra and other ancient town-heaps he gives us our first lessons 
in field archaeology. From cuneiform tablets found on the Syrian coast we learn 
that a certain Daniel, named as a paragon of justice by Shakespeare’s Shylock, 
was a mythical Canaanite hero who gave judgment for widows and orphans. 
Other documents reveal the scandalous details of social life among the Hurrians 
of Nuzu, including the use of adoption as a legal subterfuge for the transfer of 
land. Amusing little encounters with Arab workmen and watchmen, the designs 
on cylinder seals, military letters from Nebuchadnezzar’s time, and late Aramaic 
magic contribute to the continuity as well as to the variety of The Living Past. 
This book will be read with so much pleastire that its imperfections will gen- 
erally be overlooked. The “wavy-ledgé” handles on Egyptian pottery, which 
Gordon cites as the basis of sequence-dating, are Predynastic, not Early Bronze 
Age. On page 109 he misses the point of the Moslem “triple divorce”. This 
divorce is irrevocable until the woman,has been married and divorced by an- 
other man. Finally, in his chapter on ‘incantations, Gordon says that savages 

_ prefer science to magic, aad that ‘ ‘once they learn the principles of irrigation, 
they stop depending on_ rituals for rain’. Here he goes far astray. Any anthro- 
pologist knows that magic and science perform separate functions and may 
flourish together. But a man of Gordon's erudition is seldom an anthropologist. 

WALTER CLINE. 


Foreign Imitations of the English Noble. By Hznsert E, Ives. [Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, No. 93.] (New York, American Numismatic Society, 1941, 
pp. 36, plates v, $1.50.) This study i is an excellent summary of the considerable 
literature on its subject. It gives briefly the history of the English noble and 
ryal and their foreign imitations (not ‘counterfeits) from Edward IN (1351) 
to James I (1619). The interested layman is served, and the specialist is supplied 
with a bibliography. The Merrymount Press does a handsome job of .-printing. 


Ukraine: A Series of Maps and Explanations indicating the Historic and Contem- 
porary Geographical Position of the Ukrainian People. By G. W. Stmpson, Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Saskatchewan. (Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1941, pp. 48, 25 cents.) 


Early Military Books in the University of Michigan Libraries. By Tuomas M. 
Spautpine and Louis C. Karpinsxi. [University of Michigan General Library 
Publications.) (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1941, pp. 45, plates 
XVII, $2.00.) 


The Story of the Mennonites. By C. Henry Smorn, Professor of History, Bluffton 
College. (Berne, Mennonite Book Concern, 1941, pp. 823, $2.50.) This volume 
deals with Mennonite history from the days of the Anabaptists to 1939. About 

` three hundred pages are devoted to America, the rest to Europe. Accepting the 
Bible as their sole authority, the Apostolic Church as their model, and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, interpreted to include nonresistance, as a code of conduct, 

_the Mennonites have struggled for centuries to maintain their religious liberty _ 
in spite of frequent clashes with the civil'authorities. Due to linguistic, national, 
and religious variations, including the desertion of traditional nonresistance by 
some European Mennonites in 1914, the denomination has split into numerous 
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divisions. Dr. Smith has described the economic and social life of Mennonite 
agricultural communities, their attitude toward education, and other details of 
cultural history, as well as the strictly religious phases of the story. In the 1870's 
the final trek from Russia to North America began, only to be followed after 
the first World War by new migrations from Canada and the United States to’ 
Mexico, Brazil, and Paraguay. This volume is a revision and enlargement of the 
author’s Mennonites of America (1909) and The Mennonites—A Brief History 
(1920). The chapters that are distinctly new deal with the more recent migra- 
tions to this continent and with the attitude and experiences of the Mennonites 
as conscientious objectors in the first World War. The earlier volumes were 
better illustrated and contained helpful bibliographies. This has neither foot- 
notes nor bibliography. Cari WITTKE. 


Manual of Spanish Constitutions, 1808-1931: Translation and Introductions. By 
Arno.p R. Verduin, State Normal School, New Paltz, New York. Foreword by 
Professor Arthur S. Aiton, University of Michigan. (Ypsilanti, University Litho- 
printers, 1941, pp. 99, apply.) As its title indicates, this manual is a translation 
of Spain’s ten constitutions from the intervention of Napoleon to the departure 
of Alfonso XIII: The translations are made from the standard published ver- 
sions, and each is prefaced by a few paragraphs explaining the circumstances 
under which the document was formulated. The volume will be of use not 
only to those concerned with Spain but also to students of the political affairs of * 
Spanish America, which throughout this period was feeling the continuing 
influence of the mother country, Jonn WALTON CAUGHEY. 


Economic History of Europe. By Suxraro Bancrorr CLoucH and CuarLes WooL- 
sey Corr. (Boston, Heath, 1941, pp. xx, 841, $4.00.) The central theme of this 
textbook is the rise and development of capitalism. The period covered is 600 a.D, 
to the present. After a brief but familiar treatment of the Middle Ages Professor 
Cole devotes his remaining space to the expansion of capitalism between 1500 
and 1776. Professor Clough then takes the larger portion of the book to describe 
the evolution of capitalism in modern times. The authors emphasize three 
things: the rise of the capitalistic spirit, the accumulation of capital, and the 
development of capitalistic techniques. They think of capitalism as something 
which arose at the end of the Middle Ages and which has become full-blown 
in the twentieth century. More space is given to the years since 1914 than to the 
nine centuries preceding 1500. A useful feature is the definition of such terms 
as drafts, bills of exchange, and arbitrage. The illustrations seem adequate, and 
there is an index. Short lists of additional readings are appended at the end of- 
each chapter. Technological changes receive extended treatment but tend to 
become wearisome lists of inventions. The treatment of agriculture is inade- 
quate. The style should appeal to the undergraduate. Ropney C. Logue. 


European Colonial Expansion since 1871. By Many Evetyn Townsenp, Professor 
of History, Teachers College, Columbia University, with the collaboration of 
Cyrus Henverson Pzaxe, Assistant Professor of Chinese, Columbia University. 
Edited by WatTer Consuzto Lanosam. (Chicago, Lippincott, 1941, pp. viii, 629, 
$4.00.) This book, designed for a college text, presents a detailed account of 
European colonial expansion since 1871 in all parts of the world. An excellent 
feature is that it deals not only with Africa (about a third of the entire contents) 
but also gives due space to important fields which have been undeservedly 
slighted in other general treatments: the Near East, the Middle East, and the 

' Far East. The part on the Far East has been contributed by Mr. Peake. Though 
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the book is designed for a student audience, it makes a conscientious effort to 
incorporate the fruits of recent advanced research and should prove a useful 
supplement to Parker Moon’s study published in 1926. The section dealing with 
German expansion, Miss Townsend's own field, is particularly good considering 
the enforced space limitations. It is interesting that Miss Townsend has chosen 
not to press her former thesis that Bismarck was a colonial enthusiast. The final 
chapter takes up the question of whether colonies pay, in a discussion which 
shows that the author is aware of the complexity of the issue and is well ac- 
quainted with the recent flood of anti-imperialist literature. Due weight is given 
to the evidence of the waning of imperialism in the last few years and to the 
many indications of the ineffectiveness of a traditional colonial system in the 
modern world. It is a pity that requirements of space prevented a fuller account 
of financial and commercial questions. As a textbook this fills a real need, 
though the exhaustive wealth of the details and their somewhat mechanical 
arrangement may hamper its usefulness for teaching purposes. 
WuLriam O. AYDELOTTE. 


Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction: Studies in Modern Social Structure. 
By Kart Mannuem, the London School: of Economics and Political Science 
(University of London), Formerly Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Frankfurt/Main, With a Bibliographical Guide to the Study of Modern Society. 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1940, pp. xxii, 469, $3.50.) In the words of the 
author himself, this book represents “a series of essays which were written at 
different times around the same theme; an attempt to diagnose the changes in 
the social structure from the symptoms of the contemporary critical period... . 
It had from the outset no uniform plan.” Therefore “a certain amount of repeti- 
tion is inevitable; here and there contradictory statements have not been recon- 
ciled” (p. 32). All this means that the work, in contradistinction to Mannheim’s 
Ideology and Utopia, is not a systematic study of a certain clear-cut topic but 
appears to be a rambling around different and loosely connected topics of our 
age of transition. The main essays deal with the crisis of liberalism and democ- 
racy, with rational and irrational elements in contemporary society, with social 
causes of the contemporary crisis in culture, with dictatorship and war, with 
planning generally and planning for freedom specifically, with the problems of 
social control and so on, to mention but the main topics. The essays are written 
with some insight and ability. Here and there one finds a fresh thought and a 
stimulating idea. None of the studies, however, either goes deeply into the prob- 
lem, or gives any new factual material or ‘a thorough analysis. One of the reasons 
for that is pointed out by the author himself in the above quotations; another 
reason is the existence of a contradiction in the mind of the author himself in 
the form of a survival of Marxian conceptions squatting side by side with 
theories contradictory to Marxian sociology and philosophy. In many. places this 
selfcontradiction of Mannheim comes out in rather a striking manner. The 
book has a fairly good, though incomplete and one-sided, bibliography covering 
a wide range of social problems. © Prema A. SoroKIN. 

Constitutional Government and Democracy: Theory and Practice in Europe and 
America, By Carl J. Frrepricu, Professor of Government, Harvard University. 
(Boston,.Little, Brown, 1941, pp. xix, 695, $4.00.) This is a revised edition of . 
Constitutional Government and Politics, which was aa in 1937 (see Am. 
Hist. Rev., XLIV, 74). 


Attempts to define and limit “Aggressive” Armament in Diplomacy and Strategy. 
By Marion Witt1am Boass, Associate Professor of Political Science, Macalester 
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- College. [The University of Missouri Studies.] (Columbia, University of Mis- 
souri, 1941, pp. 113, $1.25.) 

World Economic Survey. Ninth Year, 1939/41. [Economic Intelligence Service.] 
(Geneva, League of Nations, American agent, Columbia University Press, 1941, 
pp. 275, $2.50.) “This Survey covers the period of almost two years, from the 
autumn of 1939 to the summer of 1941. It is concerned with a world at war. 
Although all countries have not been and are not immediately involved, the 
central thread: and the expanding web of the facts recorded are the economics 
of warfare. No country is unaffected by this conflagration; but in all countries 
economic activity continues. It continues in a changed form, and in most areas 
for purposes other than immediate social welfare. The essence of war economy ' 
is the sacrifice of that immediate welfare to other needs or ambitions. In the 
earlier chapters of this volume, the means by which that change has been ef- 
fected are described; in the later chapters, the effect[s] of these changes on 
various forms of economic activity in the war areas and elsewhere are con- 
sidered.” 

Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences. I, An Appraisal of Thomas and 
Znaniecki's “The Polish Peasant in Europe and America’. By HERBERT BLUMER. 
With Statements by Wiutiiam I. Tuomas and FLORIAN ZNANIECKI, a Panel 

` Discussion, and Summary and Analysis by Reap Bain. II, An Appraisal of 

_ Frederick C, Mill? “The Behavior of Prices’. By RaymMonp T. Bye. With a 
Rejoinder by Frepericx C, Murs, a Panel Discussion, and a Commentary by 
Reap Bain. [Bulletins 44 and 45.] (New York, Social Science Research Council, 
1939, 1940, pp. xvii, 210, xix, 335, $1.00 each.) These two volumes of appraisal 
of methods in sociology and statistics are much more successful in focusing on 
a discussion of methodology than the volume devoted to an appraisal of Webb’s 
‘The Great Plains (sce above, p. 627). This approximate success is due to the 
fact that the authors of the volumes appraised, especially Thomas and Zna- 
niecki, had revealed. cither éxplicitly or implicitly the canons of research they 
held valid. The result is a discussion that sticks to its subject and is carried on 
in a way to generate light and not heat. 


The Second Yearbook of Research and Statistical Methodology Books and Reviews. 
Edited by Oscar Krisen Buros. (Highland Park, Gryphon Press, 1941, pp. xx, 
383, $5.00.) 


A Manual of Research and Thesis-Writing for Graduate Students. (Washington, 
Graduate School, Howard University, 1941, pp. 80, $1.00.) 


Abstracts in History, IV. Edited for Department of History by W. Ross Livine- 
ston. [University of Iowa Studies, Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Iowa City, 
University of Iowa Press, 1941, pp. 158, $1.00.) 


The University of Chicago Press Catalogue of Books and Journals, 1891-1941. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. xxxi, 432, $1.00.) 


William Warner Bishop: A Tribute, 1941. Edited by Harry MILLER Lypenserc 
and Anprew Kroon. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941, pp. vi, 204, 
$3.00.) This collection of miscellaneous essays is a deserved tribute to a scholar 
who was also an educational statesman in his interpretation of his own role as 
librarian. Of interest to historians are the essays by Andrew Keogh on “The 
Yale Library in 1742”, by Keyes DeWitt Metcalf on “Some Trends in Research 
Libraries”, and by Cardinal Tisserant on “The Eepeaion of a Main Index for 
ae Vatican Library saa aa 
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A Guide to the Reference Collections of the New York Public Library. Compiled 
by Kart Brown. (New York, New York Public Library, 1941, pp. 430, $6.00, 
paper $4.00.) 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, Review of the Activities and Acquisitions of the 
Library from 1936 through 1940: A Summary of the Annual Reports of the 
Director to the Board of Trustees. (New York, the Library, 1941, pp. xiii, 127.) 
This report of the director, Miss Belle da Costa Greene, reflects most strikingly 
how the activities of the Pierpont Morgan Library are being extended each year 
without lowering the high standards and ideals to which the library has always 
adhered. This report appears in a handsomely designed and beautifully printed 
volume prepared under the supervision of Mr. Richard Nett at the Plantin 
Press. The edition is limited to 1,000 copies and would be a prized possession 
alone for the exquisite reproductions of pages from manuscripts, drawings, and 
books recently acquired by the library. There are two beautiful colored plates, 
works of art in themselves. One is a page from MS, 805-807, the Lancelot du Lac 
of the fourteenth century, called by distinguished scholars “beyond compare... 
the finest Lancelot”. Another plate reproduces a signed miniature by Niccolò 
di Giacomo ‘da Bologna. This represents the Crucifixion and is a characteristic 
example of his work, “with solidly painted, monumental figures set against a 
decoratively patterned background”. There are many other interesting plates 
given in black and white—two of especial interest are chosen from the pages of 
a fifteenth century copy of Froissart’s Chronicles. All these plates indicate only 
in part the rich treasures in a library of which all Americans may well be proud. 
Researchers and scholars in general will find especially helpful the list of printed 
books added during the five years covered by the report. Here are many 
incunabula and first editions of more modern works, Gray C. Boycz. 


Bibliography of Jewish Social Studies, 1938-39. By Sato Wrrrmaver Baron, Pro- 
_ fessor of Jewish History, Literature, and Institutions on the Miller Foundation, 
Columbia University. Reprinted with Additions and Index from Jewish Social 
Studies, Volume II, Numbers 3 and 4. (New York, Conference on Jewish 
Relations, 1941, pp. iv, 291, $3.00.) The reader of this bibliography is somewhat 
confused when he first glances at it. The title indicates a bibliography of Jewish 
social studies, but it actually comprises almost every aspect of Jewish life, past 
and present, and includes publications concerning language, archaeology, litera- 
ture, history, and other matters far from having direct bearing on social aspects. 
If the reader bears this in mind, he realizes that its complexity makes it all the 
more useful and that it furnishes a mine of information for all those interested 
in Jewish studies. The articles listed—and there are over 4,200 of them—are by 
no means publications exclusively by Jews. Philo-Semites, anti-Semites, Jews, and 
non-Jews are represented in the bibliography, and items of high scholarly value ‘ 
are mingled with some of poor journalistic quality. The compiler has tried to 
list all literature available in many languages, also in general periodicals which 
in many cases are likely to escape the specialist’s notice. The material is ar- 
ranged under various headings, such as biography, religion, law, philosophy, 
arcHaeology, art, Zionism, education, population, Palestine, history, Jews in the 
world, etc. There are quite a number of shortcomings and omissions; these are, 
however, unavoidable in bibliographies and especially in the present one. The 
bibliography’s value is enhanced by an extensive index. The time limit of 1938- 
39, in the title, is not adhered to very rigidly. In addition to its practical useful- 
ness this bibliography may serve as a basis for regular annual or biannual sur- 
veys in the field of Jewish studies throughout the world, a survey which the, 
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compiler is contemplating but which will probably be delayed due to the war. 
WALTER J. FISCHEL. 


Modern War—lts Economic and Social Aspects: A Bibliography. By Avserr T. 
LAUTERBACH, Assistant Professor of Economics in the University of Denver, 
with the collaboration of Roperr A. Kann and Desoran A. Hussarp, Bib- 
liographical and Research Assistants at the Institute for Advanced Study. 
(Princeton, Institute for Advanced Study, issued January, 1942, pp. [51], fur- 
nished in limited numbers upon request, mimeographed.) “No claim is made 
for this bibliography other than that it is a tentative list of books and articles 
dealing with the economic and social aspects of modern war.’ 


ARTICLES g 


Rosert H. Lowwæ. The Transitions of Civilization in Primitive Society. Am. Jour. Sociol., 
Jan, 

Frepericx J. Tzccarr, Causation in Historical Events. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

Morazis R. Conen. Causation and its Application to History. Ibid. 

Maurice MANDELBAUM. Causal Analysis in History. Ibid. 

Rosert Lrvinosron ScHuy er. History in a Changing World. Brit, Col. Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Sycvesrer Jonn Henere. History: A Study of the Past or the Present? Social Edic., 
Feb. 

Wrs B. Munro. Clio and her Cousins: Some ReHections upon the Place of History 
among the Social Sciences. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Roserr Repr». Research in the Social Sciences: Its Significance for General Educa- 
tion, Social Educ., Dec. 

Joun U. Ner. The Responsibility of Economic Historians. Jour. Ec. Hist., Dec. (supple- 
ment), 

Epwin F, Gay. The Tasks of Economic History. Ibid. 

V. W. Brapen. Mill to Marshall: The Conversion of the Economists. Ibid. 

E. A. J. Jounson. New Tools for the Economic Historian. Ibid. 

Ricard Harrsnorne. The Politico-Geographic Pattern of the World. An. Am. Acad. 
Pol. and Soc. Sci., Nov. 

Avbert Hesse. Zur Kritik der sozialwissenschaftlichen Erkenntnis, Zeitsch.'f. Gesamte 
Staatswissensch., Cl, no. 1. 

GEoRG STapTMULLER. Die Dardanellenfrage in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Ibid., no. 3. 

The Renaissance Conference at the Huntington Library. Huntington Library Quar., Jan. 

SamurL Exior Morison. Admiral of the Ocean Sea [II, IU]. Atlantic Monthly, Jan., Feb. 

F. W. Bucrver. The Establishment of the Church of England: Its Constitutional and 
Legal Significance. Church Hist., Dec. 

Cartes Moran. The Buccaneers. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov. 

C. B. O’Brren. Russian Envoys at the Court of Louis XIV, 1681-1687. Historian, Phi 
Alpha Theta, Autumn. 

THeopore E, Monmsen, The Venetians in Athens and the Destruction of the Parthenon 
in 1687, Am. Jour. Archaeol., Dec. 

Ratpx W. Hwy. The Organization and Functions of Anglo- American Merchant Bankers, 
1815-1860. Jour. Ec. Hist., Dec. (supplement). 

Marx Wiscunrrzer. The Historical Background of the Settlement of Jewish Refugees in 
Santo Domingo. Jewish Social Stud., Jan. 

WALDO CHAMBERLIN. The Literature of Jutland. U. S, Naval Inst. Proc., Feb. 

Henry Bertram Hn. Why the First World War was not a Blitzkrieg. Social Educ., 
Jan. 

AvRAHM YARMOLINSKY. Tomáš Garrigue Masaryk: A List of, Works by and about the 
First President of Czecho-Slovakia in the New York Public Library. Bull. New York 
Public Library, Nov., Dec. 

Jugoslawiens Werden und Vergehen. Berl. Monatsh., May. 

Apotr Dresver. Kroatiens Befreiung. Ibid. 

A. E. Soxor. The Armed Cruiser—Past and Present. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov. 
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WLopzimierz OnacEwicz. How the Poles fought in France [1940]. Field Artillery Jour., 
Nov., Dec. 

BERNADOTTE E; Scumrrr. The Roosevelt-Churchill Declaration and the Terms of a Future 
Peace. Social Educ., Feb. 

EpmMonp Gaupron. Démocratie, liberté, et culture. Culture, Dec. 

Tuomas P. NEILL. Democracy: The Threat from Within. Cath. World, Feb. 

Tuomas F. DoyLe. The Negro in the Irish Empire. Ibid. 

GEORGE A. ScHWEGMANN, JR. Preliminary Checklist of Newspapers on Microfilm. Jour. 
Documentary Reproduction, June. 

ADELE Krarg. Microphotography in European Libraries. Ibid., Sept. 

Cuarces W. Jerrerys. History in Motion Pictures. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 


DocuneNTS 
STEPHEN G. Cuaconas. The Jofferson-Korais Correspondence, Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 
BENJAMIN ScHwaRTz. The Burgess Persian Letters [V, VI]. Bull. New York Public 
Library, Nov., Dec. 
The War Diary of C. J. Marshall [1916]. Gen. Mag. and.Hist. Chron., Jan. 


ANCIENT HISTORY?! 
T. R. S. Broughton 


The Penguin Herodotus. Edited by A. J. Evans. (New York, Penguin Books, 
1941, pp. 155, 25 cents.) 

The Coinage of the Western Seleucid Mints, from Seleucus I to Antiochus Ill. 
By Epwarp T. Newer. [Numismatic Studies, No. 4] (New York, American 
Numismatic Society, 1941, pp. 450,- -plates LXXXV, $10.00.) The recent death of 
Edward T. Newell came as a serious. loss to those who were fortunate enough 
to enjoy his scholarly friendship. His place as a numismatist will not be filled 
for a long time to come. But by great good fortune, death did not cut off the 
publication of his two most mature studies. The first, The Eastern Seleucid 
Mints, appeared three years ago. The second, under review, publishes the coins 
of the western part of the empire issued between 312 and i87-B.c. Over 1,700 
types are listed by mint and by ruler, and detailed reasons for the attributions 
are given in each case. They represent the royal coinage of Mesopotamia and 
Parapotamia, Seleucis and Pieria, Coele-Syria and Asia Minor. A final résumé, 
based on both the eastern and western issues, gives, reign by reign, the history 
of Seleucid coinage and reveals the striking interdependence of political history 
and numismatics. A joint article, “A Seleucid Mint at Dura-Europus”, in 
collaboration with Alfred R. Bellinger, closes the book. Throughout the study 
Newell faced almost insuperable difficulties. He was a pioneer (although with 
characteristic modesty he makes it appear otherwise) in the work on the Syrian 
and Mesopotamian mints. With this magnificent volume and its companion as 
a guide, the path of the future numismatist is, as it must have been Newell’s 
desire it should be, less arduous than before. BLuma L, .TRELL. 


Hunting Scenes-on Roman Glass in the Rhineland. By Micuazt Ginsgore. [Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Studies, Studies in the Humanities, No. 1.] (Lincoln, 
University of Nebraska, 1941, pp. 31, 75 cents.) This interesting study, based 
on recent archaeological finds, well illustrates how source materials of this sort 
add pertinently and richly to our understanding of early cultures. 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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GENERAL ARTICLES 


Iba A. Pratt. Ancient Egypt: 1925-1941 [II]. Bull. New York Public Library, Jan. 

F. Jacosy. The Date of Archilochus. Class. Quar., Oct. 

ANDRÉ Aymar. La mort d'Antiochos, fils d’Antiochos MI Mégas. Rev. Philol., Apr., 1940. 

F. W. Wacsank. A Note on the Embassy of Q. Marcius Philippus. Jour. Rom. Stud., 
XXXI. 

D. R. Dopey. Blossius of Cumae. Ibid. 

H. K. Huwr. Population Problems of the Roman Republic [11]. Hist. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Oct. 

CoLeman H. Benzpicr. The Romans in Southern Gaul. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

DONALD ARMSTRONG., The Blitzkrieg in Caesar's Campaigns. Class. Jour., Dec. 

H. I. BELL. Antisemitism iñ Alexandria. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXI. 

Socomon Zerrin. The Crucifixion of Jesus Re-examined. Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan. 

A. H. M. Jonzs. “In eo solo dominium Populi Romani est vel Caesaris.” Jour. Rom. 
Stud., XXXI. 

Narxa Newson. The Value of Epigraphic Evidence in the Interpretation of Latin His- 
torical Literature. Class. Jour., Feb. 

Joun A. Wiison. Archaeology as a Tool in Humanistic and Social Studies. Jour. Near 
Eastern Stud., Jan. 

Guanvitte Downey. Ethical Themes in the Antioch Mosaics, Church Hist., Dec. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


WILLIAM STEVENSON Smrra, Old Kingdom Sculpture. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 

L. V. GRINsELL. The Boat of the Dead in the Bronze Age. Antiquity, Dec. 

Nemson C. Desevoisz. The Rock Reliefs of Ancient Iran. Jour, Near Eastern Stud., Jan. 
MARGARETE BIEBER. A Tragic Chorus on a Vase of 475 B. C. Am. Jour. Archacol., Oct. 
FRANKLIN P. Jonson. Gaius and Lucius Caesar? Ibid. 

F. Oswarp. Margidunum: Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXI. 


LITERARY, EPIGRAPHICAL, NUMISMATICAL, AND PApyROLOGICAL SOURCES 


. D. Beaziey. Some Inscriptions on Vases [IV]. Am. Jour, Archaeol., Oct. 

. W. Gomme. I.G, 12, 296 and the Dates of tà ILotewWeatixd. Class. Rev., Sept. 

. M. Heicuevyem, From Asia Minor to India. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

. T, OrmsrEaD. Could an Aramaic Gospel be Written? Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Jan. 

C. C. McCown. Codex and Roll in the New Testament. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 

F. Scuurz. A Collection of Legal Maxims on Papyrus. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXI. 

H. M. Hoenicswatp. Campanian Inscriptions at Yale. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 

C. H. V. Sornearanp, C. Baebius and the Coinage of (?) Dium under Tiberius. Jour. 
Rom. Stud., XXXI. 

Id. Claudius and the Senatorial Mint. Ibid. 

James H. OLrver. Notes on Documents of the Roman East. Am. Jour. Archacol., Oct. 

J. M. R. Cormack. Epitaph of a Legionary of the Legio XVI Flavia Firma from Mace- 
donia. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXI. 

Id. Dedications to Zeus Hypsistos in Beroea. Ibid. 

Rosert O. Finx. Mommsen’s Pridianum: B. G. U., 696. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

Hersert C. Youre. Brief Notes on Michigan Ostraca. Ibid. 


>p 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Gray C. Boyce 


Medieval Libraries of Great Britain: A List of Surviving Books. Edited by N. R. 
Ker, Lecturer in Palaeography in the University of Oxford. [Royal Historical 
Society Guides and Handbooks, No. 3.] (London, Royal Historical Society, 1941, 
pp. xxiii, 169, 7s. 6d.) A statistical interpretation of the contents, or the probable 
contents, of medieval libraries does not always lend satisfactory results for the 
historian anxious to calculate the literacy of a special group or of a single 
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individual. Yet, properly used, bibliographical statistics may be of untold as- 
sistance in solving historical problems. This compact volume lends itself admi- 
rably to such use and will without doubt. be of inestimable value to researchers 
in mdny fields. The editor has ‘aimed to be as exact and as all-inclusive as pos- 
sible, but he realizes that completeness in such an undertaking can be at best 
only an approximation and an ideal. The book is not intended to be, indeed, it - 
cannot be used alone, for it can be employed only along with printed and manu- 
script catalogues, to-which it aims to serve as an introduction and a guide. About 
five hundred libraries of cathedral and collegiate churches, universities, colleges, 
and other corporate bodies in England, Scotland, and Wales are represented 
‘here, and in all some 4,200 library books and service books are listed. “By the 
fallacious test of surviving books about thirteen libraries appear vastly more 
important than all the others”, but those competent to use this guide are not 
those first impressed and convinced solely by numbers. The chief difficulty the 
editor had to solve in this case was where to draw the line between what might 
properly be termed library books and written materials that would fall into 
another classification. The editor explains in his introduction some of the dif- 
ficulties such a decision entailed. There are two helpful indexes. 


Medieval Latin Studies: Their Nature and Possibilities. By L, R. Lino. [University 
«of Kansas Publications, Humanistic Studies, No. 26.] (Lawrence, University of 
Kansas, 1941, pp. 48, 50 cents.) This pamphlet is an extremely lucid, informing 
discussion of the many problems implicit in the challenge offered by the great 
corpus of medieval Latin materials. The work is indispensable for the historian, 
who will discover it to be far more useful for his purposes than writings of non- 
historians often are. It is to be hoped that Professor Lind has plans to follow out 
himself some of the many suggestions he offers for future research. Certainly 
this excellent survey of present conditions and future, hopes shows how: admi- 
-rably fitted by training and temperament he is to further the cause he so 
ardently advocates. 


Der arme Heinrich: A Poem. By Hartmann von Ouws. The Critical Text of 
Ericu Greracu with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by J. Knicur Bos- 
rock, [German Mediaeval Series, General Editor, Professor H. G. Fiedler, 
Section A, Volume I.] (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1941, pp. 114, 6s.) This new 
edition of a poem so valuable for the historian of the Middle Ages has been 
made for students who have a good knowledge of modern German but who are 
still beginners in Middle High German. Historians especially will welcome the 
-many aids the editor furnishes the reader and will find the original text and 
the introduction convenient to use. They will undoubtedly wish to compare 
these with the text and critical commentary provided by Clair Hayden Bell in 
his fine translation of this poem into English in his Peasant Life in Old German 
Epics (Records of Civilization, New York, 1931). Professor Bostock does not 
refer to Bell’s work, which should have- been listed somewhere in the new 
edition. One has only admiration for English scholars and publishers who give 
us works of this sort in these perilous times. How unfortunate it is that their 
fine work must appear on paper of such poor quality as British presses are now . 
forced to use. 


Pskovskie letopisi [Pskov chronicles]. Volume I. Edited by A. Nasonov. (Moscow, 
Izdat. Akademii nauk SSSR, 1941, pp. lxiii, 147, 19 r.) The present volume 
contains an edition of the text of the First Pskov Chronicle, based on the hitherto 
unpublished Tikhanov codex and on the Pogodin manuscript, as well as three 
supplements taken from other manuscripts. The text is preceded by a descriptive 
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list of the extant copies of the three Pskov chronicles and by an essay attempting 
to establish the filiation of the manuscripts, both studies from the editor’s pen. | 
The work, which is planned for two volumes, is issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of History attached to the Academy of Sciences, 

AvRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 


Meister Eckhart: A Modern Translation. By RayMonD Bernard BLakney. (New 
York, Harper, 1941, pp. 361, $3.00.) 


Oton de Grandson: Sa vie et ses poésies. By Antuur Piacet. [Mémoires et docu- 
ments publiés par la Société d’histoire de la Suisse romande, Troisième série, 
Tome I.] (Lausanne, Librairie Payot, 1941, pp. 495, 12 fr.) This volume is of 
primary interest to the student of literature, but it will be of inestimable help 
to anyone studying fourteenth century civilization. The editor has provided a 
lengthy and learned introduction, where he examines the many moot points 
that arise before those wishing to follow and understand correctly Grandson’s 
spectacular career. At times Grandson has been seen as the most chivalric of 
knights, the most fervent of poets, the most passionate lover, and, too, damned 
as the basest of men. His name was especially distinguished in the Vaud, Savoy, 
and near-by Burgundy, but he was also widely known in England, France, and 
Spain. He is found in the pages of both Chaucer and Froissart. In truth his verse 
cannot be called highly distinguished, and one must keep in mind the different 
standards of the late Middle Ages to gain any true appreciation of the spell 
Grandson’s verse might cast over those who first listened to its monotonous 
rhythms, dull use of rhyme, faulty syntax, and meager vocabulary, Yet the 
author did not pretend to be the scholar but was by contrast the great and 
active fighter, a real champion who had fought in both the armies of France 
and of England, and who could also sing with full voice in praise of love. 
Grand amoureux, grand capitaine were ideals his contemporaries could recog- 
nize, and they alone are enough to explain his success in the fourteenth century 
world. 


Anglo-Norman Letters and Petitions from All Souls MS. 182. Edited by M. 
Dominica Lecce, Sometime Mary Somerville Research Fellow of Somerville 
College, Assistant Lecturer in French Literature and Language, Royal Holloway 
College. [Anglo-Norman Texts, III.] (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1941, pp. xxiii, 
495, £3 3s.) This is an important miscellany that has been consulted but in 
no way exhausted by various researchers. One document is from 1421, another 
from the early years of the minority of Henry VI, but most date from 1390 to 
1412. Save for a few letters in Latin the documents are in French. Only about 
a dozen of the 450 odd documents have been previously published. Among the 
subjects of the letters are Richard II’s campaigns in Ireland, the Holand Rising, 
the Schism, and the campaigns against Glendower. 


Archiv des Historischen Vereins des Kantons Bern. Volume XXXV, No. 2. (Berne, 
Gustav Grunau, 1940, pp. xxxix, 177-491.) Excepting the annual report of the 
society, this volume contains only the lengthy study, Studien zur Kulturge- 
schichte der Stadt Bérn am Ende des Mittelalters, by Hans von Greyerz. The 
work is thoroughly documented and gives several new sources for the years 
1478-1523. The problem facing the author was a difficult one, and he has, on the 
whole, made a real contribution to our knowledge of an important town in a 
critical period of history. The book is not easy reading, and many who are at- 
tracted to it by its title would be more than willing to sacrifice much of the 
detailed fact for a more synthetic treatment. The setting is described by analyzing 
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the respective positions and developments of the burghers and the local lords, 
both parties in the late fifteenth century to the Twingherrenstreit, a particular 
example of the general social strife so prevalent in the Europe of that age. Here 
the greatest personality to emerge was the noble and often pious Ludwig von 
Diesbach. Yet heré, as in other cases, the author tends to narrate the exploits of 
a hero without integrating these with the book as a whole. There are an ex- 
cellent analysis of the work of the clergy in the town and, among other topics, 
an interesting though necessarily incomplete study of the local schools and 
official scribes. ; 


GENERAL ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


ALLAN Evans. Medieval Studies at the Huntington Library. Huntington Library Quar., 
Jan. 

ELremm Mityusz. Le problème de l'assimilation au moyen âge. Nouvelle Rev, Hongrie, 
Apr., 1941. 

P. Grrerson. Election and Inheritance in Early Germanic Kingship. Cam. Hist. Jour., 
VII, no. 1. 

Wrueco Levison. St. Alban and St. Albans. Antiquity, Dec. 

C. I. Srinzz. De medeltida ledungsskatterna i Svealandskapen. Hist. Tids. ka ), 1941, 
no. 3. 

F. L. Carsten. Slavs in North-Eastern Germany. Ec. Hist, Rev., XI, no. 1. 

F. M. Powicxe. The Oath of Bromholm. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Ratpx V. Rocers. A Source for Fitzherbert’s “La Graunde Abridgment”. Ibid. 

D. M. Bueno pe Mesqurra. The Foreign Policy of Richard H in 1397: Some Italian 
Letters. Ibid. 

Curr F. Biter and Roserr H. Bowens. A Medical Manuscript presented to Charles 
VHI of France. Bull. Hist. Med., Jan. 

Henry Jonn Cuayror. The Mediaeval Reader and Textual Criticism. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, Oct. 

Orro Pacut. A Book of Hours by Jean Fouquet. Bodleian Library Rec., June. 


SociaL AND Economic 

H. G. Ricuarpson. The Schools of Northampton in the Twelfth Century. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 

FLorence Epter pe Roover. Partnership Acouni in Twelfth Century Genoa. Bull. 
Business Hist. Soc., Dec, 

Tıwor Karpos. The Wandering Scholars in the Hungarian Middle Ages. Hung. Quar., 
Autumn, 

SyLvia L. Turupp. Social Control in the Medieval Town. Jour. Ec. Hist., Dec. (supple- 
ment). 

E. M. Carus-WiLson. An Industrial Revolution of the Thirteenth Century. Ec. Hist. Rev., 
XI, no. 1. 

Kart Meyer. Der Ursprung der Eidgenossenschaft. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., XXI, 
No. 3. 

Joun Satrmarsu. Plague and Economic Decline in England in the Later Middle Ages. 
Cam. Hist. Jour., VI, no. 1. 

A. R. Myers, The Captivity of a Royal Witch: The Household Accounts of Queen Joan 
of Navarre, 1419-21. Bull. John Rylands Library, Oct. 

Famprico Lürce. Die Preispolitik in München im hohen Mittelalter, Jahrb. f. National- 
ökon. u. Statistik, Feb., 1941. 


BYZANTINE, JEWISH, AND ISLAMIC 


JEAN BaLázs. La renaissance byzantine. Nouvelle Rev. Hongrie, Apr., 1941. 

© R. Jann, La topographie de Constantinople byzantine: Puda, 1918-1938. Échos 
d'Orient, XXXVIII, nos. 195-96. 

V. Laurent. Kyra Martha: Essai de topographie et de prosopographie byzantine. Ibid. 

Id. Notes de titulature byzantine. Ibid. ; 
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R. LoENERTZ. La première insurrection d’Andronic IV Paléologue (1373): Essai de 
critique des sources. Ibid. 

ILSE LICHTENSTAEDTER. A Modern Analysis of Arabic Poetry [an analysis of Gustav von 
Griinebaum's Die Wirklichkeitweite der fritharabischen Dichtung). Islamic Culture, Oct. 

Nasa Aszorr. Woman and the State in Early Islam: I, Mohammed and the First Four 
Caliphs. Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Jan. i 

Marsal W. BALDWIN. Western Attitudes toward Islam. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Max MeyerHor. The Philosophy of the Physician, ar-Rāzī. Islamic Culture, Jan., 1941. 

GEORGE O. S. Darsy. Ibn Wahshiya in Mediaeval Spanish Literature. /sis, Dec. 

A. R. Nyx. Arabic Phrases in El Conde Lucanor. Hispanic Rev., Jan. 

Henry Grorce Farmer. The Jewish Debt to Arabic Writers on Musica Islamic Culture, 
Jan., 1941. 

ECCLESIASTICAL 

ALoysrus K. ZizcLer. Pope Gelasius and his Teaching on the Relation of Church and 
State. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

M. L. W. Laisrner. The Western Church and Astrology during the Early Middle Ages. 
Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 

M. Deanstezy. Canterbury and Paris in the Reign of AEthelberht. History, Sept. 

V. Laurent. Aux origines de l'Église russe: L'établissement de la Hiérarchie byzantine. 
Echos d’ Orient, XXXVII, nos. 195-96. 

R. A. L. Smaru. The Financial System of Rochester Cathedral Priory. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 

Hopa Jounsrone, The Nuns of Elstow. Church Quar. Rev., Dec. 

Axpap Srerer. Florentine Influence at Avignon in 1365..Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Frep H. Raruert. The Vitas Patrum in the Fifteenth Century. Huntington Library Quar., 
Jan. 

' PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


Jonn H. Taytor. St. Cyprian and the Reconciliation of the Apostates. Theolog. Stud., Feb. 

[New Ker]. MS. Bodley 582, containing, Principally, St. Jerome on Ecclesiastes. Bodleian 
Library Rec., June. \ 

Hans Meyeruorr, On the Platonism of St. Augustine’s Quaestio de idcis. New Scholas- 
ticism, Jan. 

C. Zamara. Die Lehre des hl. Augustinus über die sog. Zulassungen Gottes, Divus 
Thomas, Sept. 

V. GrRumæL. Les réponses canoniques à Marc d'Alexandrie, leur caractère officiel, leur 
double rédaction. Echos d’Orient, XXXVIII, nos. 195-96. 

J. Govnar. Un auteur spirituel byzantin du xii® scle: Pierre Damascène: Ibid. 

Jonn J. Currrorp. The Ethics of Conjugal Intimacy according to St. Albert the Great. 
Theolog. Stud., Feb. 

ALEXANDER M. Horvára. Die Sünde [Utrum malum sit natura quaedam]. Divus Thomas, 
Sept. [cont.]. 

Roserr G. Remsserc. The Relation of Faith and Knowledge in Aquinas and Luther. 
Lutheran Church Quar., Jan. 

Axnron-Herman Curousr. The “Ius Gentium” in the Philosophy of Law of Thomas 
Aquinas. Norre Dame Lawyer, Nov. 

O. H. Hauptmann. A Glossary of the Pentateuch of Escorial Biblical Manuscript Ljed 
Hispanic Rev., Jan. 

GEoRG ScurerBer. Die Prämonstatenser und der Kult des hl. Johannes Evangelist: Quell- 
gründe mittelalterlicher Mystik. Zeitsch. f. Kathol. Theologie, LXV, no. 1. 


+ LITERARY AND PHILOLOGICAL 


VeERnaM Hutu. The Exile of Conall Corc. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 

Missing Leaves from the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick. Bodleian Library Rec., Oct. 

C. Grant Loomis, The Ring of Polycrates in the Legends of the Saints. Jour. Am. Folk- 
lore, June. 

Rocer SHERMAN Loomis. The Spoils of Annwn. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 

A. E. H. Swaen. The Anglo-Saxon Horn Riddles. Neophilologus, XXVI, no. 4. 
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- Sruarr Piccorr. The Sources of Geoffrey of Monmouth: I, The Stonehenge Theory. 
Antiquity, Dec. 
JeaS Misrant. Fragments of Erec et Enide ER their Relation to the Manuscript Tradition. 
Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 
Ursan T. Houses, yr. A Welsh Motif in Marie’ s Guigemar. Stud. Philol., Jan. 
Louis M, Myers. Universal History in the Tiyelith Century. Huntington Library Quar., 
Jan. 
F. P. Macoun, Jr. Norman History ia the “Lay of the Beach”. Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 
Mary Harc Marsal. The Dramatic Tradition established by the Liturgical Plays. 
Pubi. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 
_ Hennino Larsen. Olive and Landres, Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philol., Oct. 
Litnian HERLANDS Hornsrem. New Analogues to the “King of Tars”. Mod. Lang. Rev., 
Oct. 
Roperr A. Hari, yr. The Significance of the Italian Questione della’ Lingua. Stud. 
Philol., Jan. S 
Francis J. Carmopy. The Reception of World Histories and Roman Histories in France, 
1200-1500. Huntington Library Quar., Jan. 
Francis Lez Urtey. Noah's Ham and Jansen Enikel. Germanic Rev., Dec. 
A. T. Harro. Gallantry in the Mediaeval German Lyric. Mod. Lang. Rev., Oct. 
Bertram Vocer, The Dialect of Sir Tristrem. Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philol., Oct. 
Leo J. Henkin. The Apocrypha and Chaucer’s Honse of Fame. Mod, Lang. Notes, Dec. 
GARDINER STILLWELL. “Wynnere and Wastoure” and the Hundred Years’ War. Jour. 
Eng. Lit, Hist., Dec. 
Cornetta C. Courter. A Supplementary Note on the Road to Alagna [Boccaccio]. 
Philolog. Quar., Oct. 
Manian Lossec. The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women and the Lai de Franchise. 
Stud. Philol., Jan. ` 
R. Weiss, Leonardo Bruni Aretino and Early English Humanism, Mod. Lang. Rev., Oct. 
Manrrep F. Buxorzer. An Unknown Chansonnier of tbe 15th Century. Musical Quar., 
Jan. ° 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


Sir Walter’ Ralegh. By Eric Eccrestone. (New York, Penguin Books, 1941, pp. 
122, 25 cents.) 


Gloucestershire: A Study i in Local Government, 1590-1640. By Wikram BRADFORD 
Wicox, Instructor in History in Williams College. [Yale Historical Publica- 
tions, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1940, pp. xvi, 348, $3.00.) The merits of this work are considerable. It contains 
much useful matter, presented in a very readable style and enlivened by happily 
chosen anecdotes. It is based upon a wide variety of sources, including some 
usually. neglected in a local study. The proceedings of the Star Chamber, for 
example, are adroitly employed to reveal how its authority was utilized both to 
control and support county officialdom of all degrees, from the highest to the 
lowest. The chapters describing the central organs of government are thought- 
fully planned, outline the civil and military organization of the county, and 
show the impact of the national government upon local taxation, economic 
regulation, town life, and poor relief. Some of the demerits of the book are 
inherent in the choice of a county as a unit for study, but the neglect to indicate 

- which of the features of Gloucestershire local government are similar to, or 
different from, those of neighboring counties does not call for especial comment 
here. More relevant is the criticism that, though Mr. Willcox by his skillful 
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descriptions makes the organs of local government seem living, he fails to 
record their growth during a half century. There are various statements that 
either actually or implicitly contradict each other. The social position of the 
sheriff is said to be both higher than that of the average justice of the peace and 
equal to it. The separate and unrelated treatment of two problems vitally con- 
nected—poor relief and economic depression—suggests further lack of integra- 
tion. There are also several rather hasty statements or hypotheses unwarranted 
by the scanty data cited. Goprrey Daviess. 


The Conduct of the Earl of Nottingham: Being a Continuation by Several Hands 
of Mr. Archdeacon Echard’s History of England; from the Time of the Estab- 
lishment of King William and Queen Mary upon the Throne in the Year 1688, 

. until the Death of Her Majesty Some Five Years Later; to which are added 
Some Remarks upon the Previous and Succeeding Reigns by the Rt. Hon. 
Daniel, Earl of Nottingham. Methodiz'd, connected, and edited from Hitherto 
Unpublished Manuscripts by Wirtiam A. Aiken. [Yale Historical Publications, 
Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941, 
pp. x, 182, $3.00.) In this volume Dr. Aiken has printed fourteen manuscripts 
dealing with Daniel Finch, second earl of Nottingham; but instead of editing 
them in orthodox fashion he has woven them into a narrative, after a fashion 
much in vogue with eighteenth century writers. This explains the extraordinary 
title. The introduction, textual notes, and appendix indicate exactly how the 
documents were used; and it is a tribute to Dr. Aiken’s ingenuity that he was 
able to carry through his historical ghostwriting with almost no violation of the 
exacting rules that bind the editor of historical texts. Of the manuscripts seven 
were written by Nottingham, and the longest and most important are two col- 
lections of notes set down by him late in life in order to provide a sympathetic 
historian with firsthand data on events in which Nottingham had played a 
prominent part. Less than twenty pages long in the original, the notes deal 
chiefly with naval affairs twenty-five years earlier, when Nottingham was secre- 
tary of state (1689-93). Those interested in the campaigns of Beachy Head and 
La Hogue and in the famous quarrel that resulted between Nottingham and 
Admiral Russell will find much new material here, including, in addition to 
the notes, Nottingham’s draft of a speech in his own defense, a speech in his 
defense by Sir Richard Temple (both 1693), and a manuscript, “Case of Rus- 
sell”, which Nottingham. drew up in 1701 for use against his opponent On 
matters of more general interest Nottingham’s notes are disappointingly brief. 
Far more useful are the editor’s own comments, and we hope that they will 
soon be followed into print by the definitive biography of Nottingham on 
which Dr. Aiken is at work. Rosert WALCOTT, JR. 


Miscellany of the Scottish History Society. Volume VU, The Diary of Sir William 
Drummond of Hawthornden, The Exiled Stewarts in Italy, The Locharkaig 
Treasure. [Publications of the Scottish History Society, Third Series, Volume 
XXXV.] (Edinburgh, printed at the University Press by T. and A. Constable, 
1941, pp. vii, 183.) This volume published by the Scottish History Society jus- 
tifies its classification in the miscellany series. Besides a brief account of the 
annual meeting in December, 1939, and a list of members it reproduces three 
disparate but well-edited selections from sources. The first is the fragmentary 
diary of Sir William Drummond from 1657 to 1659. Sir William “was a person 
of no particular distinction of character or ability”. If, as the editor suggests, the 
diary derives importance from the writer's insignificance, it ought to be a major 
revelation. Its commonplace line entries are too banal to be distinctive. The 
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second section has some very interesting material on the exiled Stewarts in Italy 
down to the death of Henry, Cardinal, Duke of York, in 1807, The editorial 
introduction by Miss Helen Catherine Stewart is a model in conciseness. In the 
third section we are in the realm of romance and lost treasures. Andrew Lang 
tried his omniscient cleverness on the fate-of the 35,000 louis sent by Louis XV 
to the Stewarts after Culloden and buried on the shores of Locharkaig. Papers 
found in the archives at Windsor enable Marion F. Hamilton to account for a 
good part of it and to clear Archibald Cameron of the suspicions of his Scottish 
contemporaries that he had appropriated most of it. His associate, Cluny, is still 
left with very sticky fingers and perforated veracity. 


The Invasion of Britain: An Account of Plans, Attempts, & Counter-measures 
from 1586 to 1918. By Admiral Sir Herserr W. Ricrmonp, Master of Downing 
College, Cambridge. [Published under the Auspices of the Historical Associa- 
tion.] (London, Methuen, 1941, pp. v, 81, 2s. 6d.) Neither new information nor 
original interpretations are found in this brief and closely written work intended 
for Britons suddenly brought face to face with the problems of defensive war- 
fare at home in the summer of 1940. The master of Downing College has 
gathered together pertinent information on the less important proposed in- 
vasions of Britain as well as the frequently discussed plans of Philip II and 
Napoleon. At least until 1815 Britain was generally considered open to invasion, 
and both military and naval policy during the “Second Hundred Years War” 
with France was profoundly affected by the fear of either a direct attack or one 
by way of Ireland. Even after 1815 occasional scares kept alive the old fear which 
has now again become the fundamental element in British national policy. 


The Ideas and Ideals of the British Empire. By Ernest Barxer. [Current Prob- 
lems, General Editor, Ernest Barker.] (Cambridge, University Press; New York, 
Macmillan, 1941, pp. viii, 167, $1.25.) Lectures to university audiences as far 
apart as London, Benares, and Cologne are the basis of this brief volume, but 
they have been combined into a work which is both coherent and readable. Sir 
Ernest Barker’s concern is to catch the distinctive spirit of the British Empire 
and to show how it animated the Commonwealth, the Indian Empire, and the 
dependent Empire in the prewar years. Some readers will feel that he is not 
enough concerned with the solution of imperial problems, and others will 
regret that no attempt is made to assess the already considerable effects of the 
present war on imperial relations, The limited purpose is achieved with such 
skill, however, that the volume should be made required reading for all whose 
-proposals for future Anglo-American relations are based more on good will than 
knowledge. 


The Natalians: Further Annals of Natal. With Introductions by Aran F. Hart- 
TERSLEY, Professor of History in the University College of Natal, (Pietermaritz- 
burg, Shuter and Shooter; London, John Clark, 1940, pp. 200, 10s. 6d.) This is 
the third volume of the annals of the colony of Natal which Professor Hattersley 
began to publish some years ago. In these volumes it has been made very clear 
that the materials exist in ample amount for a genuine social history of the 
everyday things of nineteenth century colonization. Such a history, and a history 
of land speculation in South Africa, on which this volume provides some inter- 
esting new evidence, are perhaps the two most important themes which still 
await their historian. These eminently readable extracts from letters, journals; 
newspapers, and official reports reveal very much that is necessarily absent from 
more formal dispatches and blue books. A casual description of the buildings 
in the early capital of Natal shows that thé three first public buildings to be 
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built corresponded to the three pillars of Boer society. The Raadzaal expressed 
their invincible democracy; the church expressed their reliance on their Bible 
and their pastors; and the prison, with its stocks and manacles worn through in 
a few years, expressed their determination that in a society of white men and 
black men authority should be fully in the hands of the superior race. More 
annals will be welcome. Still more welcome would be the social history for 
which these annals are a good introduction. f C. W. ve Kirewrer. 


British Policy on War Debts and Reparations. By Cant M. Frasure; Professor of 
Political Science, West Virginia University. (Philadelphia, Dorrance, 1940, pp. 
188, $2.00.) This little study constitutes a brief survey of those aspects of repara- 
tions and war debts most interesting to American readers—from the birth of the 
question in World War I to its presumable death (aid resurrection?) in World 
War II. The special angle of the book, as its title declares, is British policy. It 
contains, therefore, extended treatment at every point of the British motivations 
and reactions that affected or resulted from policy. It cannot be said that there is 
much new material here. The standard accounts have been relied upon for the 
general picture. To give us the special viewpoint of the British, however, the 
author ‘has conscientiously explored the files of the London Times and of the 
Manchester Guardian, along with those of the Parliamentary Debates. If, in 
most cases, that viewpoint has been pretty well known before, it is now con- 
firmed and buttressed by fresh evidence. The book is not a commentary but a 
treatment de novo. The notes and speeches, the several agreements, the content 
of the Dawes and Young Plans, the particular incidents and general events, are 
handled as if the reader did not previously know of them, Such treatment 
makes the book longer than is necessary for scholars. But it also increases its 
value as a sober, careful study likely to be of value as collateral reading in a 
college course. The writing is good without being exciting. More of the author’s 
own opinions and insights would have been welcome. The footnotes, bibliog- 
raphy, and index are all satisfactory. Punir M, Burnett. 


This is England Today. By ALLAN Nevins, Sometime Harmsworth Professor of 
American History in the University of Oxford. (New York, Scribner’s, 1941, 
PP- ‘X, 164, $1.25.) This slight volume is a good piece of reporting by an Ameri- 
can historian with a sense of news values and a rare opportunity to see every- 
thing that was to be seen in England in the spring and summer of 1941. One 
may have seen the same material in scattered news reports, but you read it with 
more confidence and interest when it comes from the pen of Allan Nevins, 
Harmsworth Professor of American History at Oxford. 


Minutes of Council, Northern Department of Rupert Land, 1821-31. Edited by - 


R Harvey Fremine, University of Toronto, With an Introduction by H. A. 
Innis, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Toronto. General 
Editor, E. E. Rıcm, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. [The Publi- 
cations of the Champlain Society, Hudson’s Bay Company Series, III:] (Toronto, 
the Society, 1940, pp. lxxvii, 480.) The present volume is third in a series which 
began with Simpson’s Athabaska Journal and was continued in Robertson’s 
Correspondence, 1817-1822. Being a ‘collection of documents, it cannot be said, 


strictly speaking, to continue a story. But in a real sense it takes up the main ° 


_ threads of the history of the fur trade in British North America where the 
preceding volume leaves off and traces it down to another logical stopping place 
ten years later. Robertson’s Correspondence covers the transition in the fur 
trade from rivalry to coalition. The Minutes of Council bridges the gap between 
the union of the two older companies and the consolidation of the new. The 
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minutes themselves are more than the records of a fur department. They are the 
main evidence of the process by which George Simpson, the chief agent in 
America of the supreme governing body of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
England, centralized authority in himself and the London directors, reduced 
chaos to order in the fur fields, and transformed an economy of ruinous com- 
petition into one of near-monopoly and increasing profit. Why, apart from the 
desirability of securing completeness in a series, documents which were already 
in print should be included in a new volume, is explained in the preface, Any 
further justification that might be required is more than supplied by the in- 
clusion of an introductory survey and analysis, by Professor H. A. Innis, of 
contemporary British American fur trade and its relations with the United 
States. In every respect the volume, as far as may be, is uniform and comparable 
with its two admirable predecessors. Jonn Perry Prircuetr. 


ARTICLES 


Grabys Jenkins. Ways and Means in Elizabethan Propaganda. History, Sept. 

C. G., CRUICKSHANK. An Elizabethan Pensioner Reserve. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

James E. Punirs, yr. The Woman Ruler in Spenser's Faerie Queene. Huntington Library 
Quar., Jan. 

Huserr Cuapwicx, The Scots College, Douai, 1580-1613. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Lawrence Bass, The Physiological Conception of Love in the Elizabethan and Early 

_ Stuart Drama. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 

Wurm and Macievitte HALLER. The Puritan Art of Love. Huntington Library Quar., 
Jan. ; 

Ernyn W. Kesey. The Lay Feoffees: A Study in Militant Puritanism. Jour, Mod. Hist., 
Mar. i 

K, E. Km. The Excavation of Fort Ste. Marie, Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Warrer E. Houcuron, yr. The English Virtuoso in the Seventeenth Century [I]. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

Z. S. Finx. The Political Implications of Paradise Regained. Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philol., 
Oct: : 

Cuar.es J. Wricrt, Comenius and Methodism. London Quar. and Holborn Rev., Oct. 

Jonn Sunmcerson. The Monuments in the Church of St. Nicholas, Deptford. Mariner’s 
Mirror, Oct. 

G. E. FussELL and Consrance Goopman. Crop Husbandry in Eighteenth Sey mines 
land [II]. Agricultural Hist., Jan. 

W. EL D. Winner. Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls. Law Quar. Rev., Oct. 

Bernarp L. SHenrac. Lord Mansfield Revisited —A Modern Assessment. Fordham Law 
Rev., Nov. 

Percy A, Scuoues. George the Third as Music Lover. Musical Quar., Jan. 

Maxiowyrn L. Epwaros. The Years of Unrest, 1790-1800 [I]. London Quar. and Holborn 
Rev., Oct. 

. Ruru ANNA Fisher. Manuscript Materials bearing on the Negro in British Archives. Jour. 

Negro Hist., Jan. 

Cuartes Z. Case. The London Times on Microfilm. Jour. Documentary Reproduction, 
Mar., 1941. 

Epcar L. Ericxson. The Sessional Papers Project. Ibid., June. 

A. AspinaLi. The Use of Irish Secret Service Money in Subsidising the Irish Press. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Davm V. Ernman. Lord Byron and the Genteel Reformers. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 

Sir GEOFFREY CALLENDER. The Effigy of Nelson in Westminster Abbey. Mariner's Mirror, 
Oct. 

FRIEND OF THE NATIONAL Maritiate Museum. The Battle of Algiers. Ibid. 

Warrer Francis WRIGHT. George Eliot as an Industrial Reformer. Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., Dec. 

D. J. McDoucati. Lord John Russell and the Canadian Crisis, 1837- me Can. Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 
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E. P. Creech. Similkameen Trails, 1846-1861. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Oct. 


Dowatp C. Davipson. The War Scare of 1854: The Pacific Coast and the Crimean War. 
Ibid. 


R. S. LoncLEY. Peter Mitchell, Guardian of the North Atlantic Fisheries, 1867-1871. Can. 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Jean Lonn. Bibliography of the History of the Canadian Press, Ibid. 

C. D. Rowxey. Clarence River Separatism in 1860: A Problem of Communications. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Oct. 


Accessions of Manuscripts, Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery of South Australia— 
Archives Department. Ibid. 

L. Z. Frrznarpinog. Writings on Australian History, 1940-1 [to June, 1941]. Ibid. 

J. S. Harris. Some Aspects of Slavery in Southeastern Nigeria. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 

Harrorp L. Hosxins, British Policy in Africa, 1873-1877: A Study in Geographical 
Politics. Geograph. Rev., Jan. 


T. Warrer Wauipank. The British Colonial Office and European Self-Government in 
Kenya. Historian, Phi Alpha Theta, Autumn. 


Sir Rosert Farconer. Glimpses of the University at Work from 1907 until the First 
World War [I]. Univ. Toronto Quar., Jan. 


Ricuarp Naumann, Die politische Bedeutung des Neu-Idealismus i in England. Zeitsch. f. 
Gesamte Staatswissensch., Cl, no. 3. 
Jonn L. Curusrian. The Other Side of India. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 


The Impact of War on-Long-Term Unemployment in Great Britain. Internat. Labour 
Rev., Jan. 


G. A. Duncan. The First Year of War: Its Economic Consequences on Twenty-Six 
Counties of Ireland. Ec. Jour., Dec. i 
MaxweLL Conex. Canada and the Total War, Yale Rev., Dec. 


DOCUMENTS 
Francis R. Jomnson. Thomas Hood’s Inaugural Address as First Mathematical Lecturer 
of London (1588). Jour, Hist, Ideas, Jan. 
F. W. Howay. Sailing Directions governing the Voyage of the Vessels “Captain Cook” 
and “Experiment” to the Northwest Coast in the Fur Trade, A.D. 1786. Brit, Col. Hist. 
Quar., Oct. l 


FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Une plantation de SaintDomingue: La sucrerie Galbaud du Fort (1690-1802). By 
G. Desen. (Cairo, Institut francais d’Archéologie orientale, 1941, pp. 136.) 
Students of French colonization have long been familiar with the name of 
Gabriel Debien from his publications on the sources of the history of the col- 
onies, particularly St. Domingue. Among these publications may be mentioned 
“Les sources de Phistoire coloniale aux archives de la Vienne”, Revue des biblio- 
théques (1934), and Les sources manuscrites de histoire et de la géographie de 
Saint-Domingue. A perusal of the monograph under review makes plain that 
Debien’s study of the sources has been but a prelude, a necessary prelude, to his 
rewriting of the history. This little volume constitutes a most valuable addition 
to the literature on St. Domingue. Based largely on private papers, some in the 
possession of Count Galbaud du Fort at Angers and others preserved in the 
ancestral Fort castle near Nantes, it.recounts with rigorous objectivity the vicis- 
situdes of an average sugar plantation in the Léogane region over a period of 
more than a century. Eleven maps, views, plans, and graphs of sugar production 
and labor supply help the reader to follow the author’s discussion. In addition, 
a detailed description of the manuscript sources is provided (pp. 9-19). This 
history of the Galbaud du Fort plantation happily does not stand in vacuo. 
M. Debien’s extensive knowledge enables him to place it in perspective against 
that of the colony and the times. Even so severe a critic as the late M. Tramond. 
could scarcely have found fault with such work. ` Cart LUDWIG LOKKE. 
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Diderot’s Treatment of the Christian Religion in “The Encyclopédie”. By Joseru 
Epmunp Barker, Associate Professor of French, Sweet Briar College. (New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1941, pp. 143, $2.00.) Diderot’s attitude toward 
Christianity has usually been analyzed largely on the basis of-his philosophical 
essays and similar writings. Here, however, is a study based on his articles in the 
Encyclopédie. These are compared with similar articles in Chamber’s Cyelo- 
paedia and the Dictionnaire de Trévoux, from which Diderot took much of his 
material verbatim, But changes and additions were made, and these reveal his 
personal beliefs. Diderot wished to present objectively the basic tenets of Chris- 
tianity and at the same time propagandize the ideas of the Enlightenment—but 
not so much as to risk suppression of the Encyclopédie. Thus much that he 
wrote was orthodox, but here and there his own opinions found expression. 
Various means were used: satire and irony, ineffectual defense of orthodox 
doctrines, cross references to less orthodox articles, and emphasis in nonreligious 
articles on his personal convictions as to religion. and a humanistic morality. 
Dr. Barker has made a thorough study of a somewhat narrow subject, and his 
book is a useful supplement to the literature on Diderot and the Encyclopédie. 
The footnotes are poorly organized, and there are a few typographical errors 
(pp. 32-33, 94, D. 61, 97, 107, n. 17). . Gordon H. McNen.. 


ARTICLES 


Bernard J. McCoy. St. Vincent de Paul’s Letters on Jansenism. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

LoweLL Racarz. Early French West Indian Records in the Archives Nationales. Inter-Am. 
Bibliograph. Rev., 1, no. 3. 

ALFRED G. Punpr. French Agriculture and the Industrial Crisis of 1788. Jour. Pol, Ec., 
Dec. 

Gorpon Wricur. Public Opinion and Conscription in France, 1866-70. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Mar, . 

Jacquys Mariran. Religion and Politics in France. For. Affairs, Jan. 

PauL Vaucuer. The “National Revolution” in France. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 

WERNER FREIHERRN VON RHEINBABEN. Frankreich in einem Neuen Europa. Berl. 
Monatsh., May. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


Estonia. By J. Hamepen Jacxson. (New York, Macmillan, 1941, pp. 248, $2.25.) 
Here is a volume richly deserving a wide and intelligent public. Within its 
compass the author, whose Finland appropriately came into the limelight at the 
height of the Russo-Finnish War, has condensed. the essentials of Estonia’s 
cultural and economic history down to the untimely end of the Republic in the 
summer of 1940, Buttressed by excellent bibliography, the treatment is friendly 
and sympathetic, with insight into the Estonian people’s psychology and cultural 
inheritance. Without being Estonian à outrance, Jackson nevertheless manages 
to catch the feeling of the people and to reflect it with fine accuracy and under- 
_standing. After an incisive account of the period of the Orders and the Golden 
Age of Swedish rule, the author quickly passes to the rule of the Balts under 
Russian overlordship. His picture of the ancien régime, a century ago, is as fine 
as any known to this reviewer. Skillfully he tells of the national awakening, of 
the futile efforts at Russification, and of the War of Liberation which brought 
independence. Five meaty chapters devoted to the Republic trace the full cycle 
of liberalism in the 1920's, crisis and authoritarianism in the 1930’s—from 
which Estonia was partially emerging—down to the final military occupation of 
the country by the Red Army and the forced annexation to the U.S.S.R. In a 
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moving final chapter on “Things That Endure” Jackson evaluates Estonia’s 
permanent contributions to linguistics, literature, the arts, and education. In 
these and other variform manifestations of Estonian nationalism he sees “the 
abiding nature of the legacy of history”. From the dual heritage of aristocratic 
and democratic modes there will evolve, he believes, “the real synthesis of 
Estonian society”, concluding that “it would have been for the forties to provide 
the synthesis, if God had granted peace”. It was Estonia’s tragedy that, in her 
strategic setting, neither national probity nor international rectitude could pur- 
chase it, i MALBONE W. GRAHAM. « 


Den 9. april: Norge og verdensrevolusjonen. By B. Dyswap BrocHMann. (Bergen, 
Eget Forlag, 1940, pp. 136, 3. kr.) 


ARTICLES 
LEONHARD STEJNEGER. Witus Jonassen Bering. dm. Scand. Rev., Dec. 
Roty Laacne. Et og annet om Norge og Sverige i de første år av unionen. Samtiden, 
1941, no. 8. 
Ascer Nyno., D, G. Monrad og Junigrundloven. Gads Dan. Mag., Oct. 
Jorannes LEHMANN. Viggo Hørup. Ord och Bild, 1941, no. 10. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
Ernst Posner 


ARTICLES 


Gino Loria. Gli “Acta Eruditorum" durante gli anni 1682-1740 e la storia delle mathe- 
matiche. Archeion, XXII, no. 1. 

Frreprich Lürce. Untersuchungen über die Laudemialabgabe in der bayrischen Agrar- 
verfassung ‘des 17. tind 18. Jahrhunderts. Jahrb. f. Nationalékon. u. Statistik, Mar., 
1941. 

Franz H. MAUTHNER. piehinbam Anfänge in ihren Wesenszūgen. Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., Sept. ‘ 

Graf Eruarp WEDEL. Weimar und der deutsche Reichsgedanke. Berl. Monatsh., Apr. 

Sotomon F. Broom. Karl Marx and the Jews. Jewish Social Stud., Jan. 

H. W. L. FREUDENTHAL. Theodor Fontanes Kunst und Lebensweisheit. Ger. Qrar., Nov. 

Sir VALENTINE CuiroL. The Earlier Years of Kaiser Wilhelm II. Quar. Rev., Oct. 

C. Wiiuiase VoceL. The Folsteig Enigma: A Reappraisal of its Origins. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Mar. 

CarroLL H. Owen. Hauptmann’ s Sources for Florian Geyer. Germanic Rev., Dec. 

Barker Famer. Rainer Maria Rilke: An Estimate. Univ. Toronto Quar., Oct. 

GERHARD Kress. Moeller van den Bruck: Inventor of the “Third Reich”, Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., Dec. 

M. MarcareT Bart. The Leadership Principle in National Socialism. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Jan. 

Hans-Hetmur Dierze. Die verfassungsrechtliche Stellung der Hitler-Jugend. Zeitsch. f. 
Gesamte Staatswissensch., CI, no. 1. 

H. W. Weicert. German Geopolitics. Harpers, Nov. 

Wat. K. Premer. The German Mind. Columbia Univ. Quar., Oct. 

Ernst R. HUBER. Reichisgewalt und Reichsfiihrung im Kriege. Zettsch. f. Gesamte Staats- 
wissensch,, CI, wo. 3. 

H. pe WATrEviLLE. The Second German War, July-August, 1941. Army Quar., Oct. 

Crane Brinton. Napoleon and Hitler. For. Affairs, Jan. 

X. Russia and Germany: Political and Military Reflections. Ibid. 

Orro VossLER. Die Friedensfrage in unserem Denken und Handeln. Zeitsch. f. Gesamte 
Staatswissensch., Cl, no. 2. 

. Hans SIMON. Germany and a Democratic Peace. Am. Scholar, Autumn. 

Ericu Kevser. Die Erforschung der deutschen Bevolkerungsgeschichte. Vierteljahrsch. f. 
Sosial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXIV, no. 1. 
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FRIEDRICH As Ragen: National Autonsmy in the Austrian-Hungarian Monarchy. Jour. 
Central Europ. Affairs, Jan. 

Orro or Avustaa. Danubian Reconstruction. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Moszs Moskowitz. The Jewish Situation in the Protectorate of Boliemia- Moravia. Jewish 
Social Stud., Jan. 

STEPHEN Borsopy. The Slovaks in the Carpathian Basin. Hung. Quar., Autumn. 

Lapistas Haprovics. Huit siècles de communauté d'état hungaro-croate. Nouvelle Rev. 
Hongrie, Oct. 

Tisurce Joó. Biographie de l'esprit hongrois. Ibid. 

JosepH KereKesmÁzY. An Envoy to Queen Elizabeth: A Hungarian in London in the 
Sixteenth. Century. Hung. Qrar., Autumn. 

Jonn Kósa. The Early Emigrants: Hungarians in the U. S. in the Nineteenth Century. 
Ibid. 

Epna Comresse PALvavicini. Le Marquis Jean Pallavicini, 1848-1941. Nouvelle Rev. 
Hongrie, Sept., Oct. 

AnprREWw R6nar. The Work of a Scientist and 2 Statesman: Count Paul Telecki, 1879- 
1941. Hung. Quar., Autumn. 

ALEXIS Perrovics. Paul Szinyei Merse. Ibid. 

Vincinia Creep. Hungarian Fiction and World Literature. Ibid. 

LAszié Varró. Hungarian Social Policy: The New Phase. Ibid. 


Tray 


Nuove ricerche sugli inizi del pontificato di Pio IX e sulla Consulta di Stato. By 

. ALBERTO M. Guisatperti. (Rome, Regio Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento 
Italiano, 1939, pp. 206, 20 l.) From the reports sent to his government by the 
Dutch minister in Rome, August de Liedkerke Beaufort (1830-56), hitherto 
unnoticed, Professor Ghisalberti has gleaned some details concerning the elec- 
tion of Pius IX. More important is the light thrown on the early reforms ‘of 
Pius IX and on the confusion and weakness of the new pontificate. The so- 
called liberalism of Pius IX appears to have been even at that time only a pious 
myth. Convinced of the inescapable necessity of adopting some of the sugges- 
tions of the Memorandum of the great powers in 1831 addressed to his prede- 
cessor, but opposed to the secularization of the administration of the Pontifical 
States, Pius IX stumbled malgré lui into an impasse. His reforms came always 
too late to do any good and did not affect the pontifical system of civil govern- 
ment. The hopeless confusion of his early policies is well exemplified by the 
institution of the Consulta ‘di Stato, 1847-48, the history of which forms the 
bulk of the book. Its hand-picked members came mostly from the provincial 
aristocracy, a class which for centuries had been carefully excluded from political 
affairs, but it included also a few men of ability who took their task seriously. 
It did not take long for them to discover that the government had no intention 
of carrying on their plans. Cardinal Antonelli, who presided at their meetings, 
saw to it that nothing should come out of their deliberations and, when he got 
ured of them, dismissed them without much ado. G. La Prana. 


Russia AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


Istoriya oblastnovo upravleniya v Rossti,ot Petra I do Yekateriny II [history of 
provincial government in Russia from Peter I to Catherine II]. Volume II. By 
Yuri V. Gautier. (Moscow, Izdat. Akademii nauk SSSR, 1941, pp. 303, 14.50 - 
r.) This is the conclusion of a monograph, the first part of which was published 
in 1913. In addition to a summary, the volume contains eight chapters bearing, 
respectively, the following headings: the provincial organs of control; commis- 
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sions for the investigation of abuses of provincial authorities; special provincial 
agencies which functioned alongside the regular provincial institutions; criticism 

- of the provincial government and suggestions for reform before Catherine II; 
‘first steps in the reorganization of provincial government, 1762-65; criticism of 
the provincial government in the 60’s; innovations in provincial government in 
the last decade before the reform of 1775; old institutions after the reform of 
1775 and their abolition. Appended to the book are: “Ukazes and regulations 
not included in the First Collection of Laws”. 


Ocherki po istorii moskovskovo universiteta [studies in the history of the Uni- 
versity of Moscow]. Volume I, edited by Professor J. D. Upatrzov and others; 
Volume LU, by Professor V. I. Lesepev and others. [Uchenye zapiski moskov- 
skovo Gos. universiteta, yubileinaya seriya, vyp. 50-51.) (Moscow, Izdaniye 
MGU, 1940, pp. 95, 125, 30 r.) This work, written by various hands, covers the 
history of the second oldest institution of higher learning in Russia from its 
foundation down to the present day. It was published to mark -the university’s 
185th anniversary, which was celebrated in 1940. Short biographies of Timi- 
ryazev, the naturalist, and Pavel Sternberg, the astronomer, both of whom died 
in 1920, are appended to Volume II. 


ARTICLES 


N. P. Bauer. Denezhnyi shchet v dukhovnoi novgorodtza Klimenta i denezhnoe obrash- 
chenie v severo-zapadnoi Rusi v xiii veke [monetary units and monetary circulation in 
northwest Russia in the 13th century]. Problemy istochnikovedeniya, HI (1940). 

N. A. Maxsimelko, Moskovskaya redaktziya Russkoi Pravdy [Moscow redaction of 
Russkaya Pravda). Ibid. 

M. N. Tirnonmov. O Vologodsko-Permskoï letopisi [Vologda-Perm annals]. Ibid, 

G. N. BısiKkov. K voprosu o sotzial’nom sostave oprichnikov Ivana Groznovo [the prob- 
lem of social status of the oprichniki of Ivan the Terrible]. Trudy Gos. istoricheskovo 
muzeya, XIV (1941). 

S. B. VEsELovsKI. Sinodik opal’nykh tzarya Ivana kak istoricheski istochnik [list of 
persons martyred by Ivan the Terrible as a historical source]. Problemy istochniko- 
vedeniya, II (1940). . 

Ye. I. Draxoxurust. Ikonograficheskie istochniki, osveshchayushchie pol’skuyu inter- 
ventziyu nachala xvii veka [iconographic sources for the history of Polish intervention 
in the beginning of the 17th century]. Trudy Gos. istoricheskovo muzeya, XIV (1941). 

MattrHew Spinxa. Patriarch Nikon and the Subjection of the Russian Church to the 
State. Church Hist., Dec. 

James Duncan Pms. Salem opens American Trade with Russia. New Eng. Quar., 
Dec. 

I. S. Kurirzyn. K istorii manufakturnovo proizvodstva v xviii veke [a contribution to the 
history of manufacturing in the 18th century]. Trudy Gos. istoricheskovo muzeya, XIV 
(1941). i 

Ye. I. Draxoxurusr. Al’bomy-dnevniki I. G. Myuntza 1781-1783 gg. ob Ukraine, Mol- 
davii i Belorussii [the notebooks and sketches of Johann Heinrich Mintz, 1781-83, 
bearing on the history of the Ukraine, Moldavia, and White Russia]. Ibid. 

Dorotuy Mackay Quynn. Moscow, 1812. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

Makr Apanov. Count Witte. Russian Rev., Nov. 

Stavia. Ce que j’ai vu et entendu en Crimée en 1918-1919. Mois Suisse, Aug.-Oct. 

Xenia JouxorF Eup. The German Occupation of the Ukraine in 1918. Russian Rev., 
Nov. a 

N. S. Trmasnerr, The Church in the Soviet Union, 1917-1941. Ibid. 

J. H. Lesuiz. The War in the Crimea, 1854. Jour. Roy. Artillery, Apr., 1941. 

VrroL DE Szysz_o. Polish Settlers in Latin America. Inter-Am. Quar., Oct. 

H. G. pe WATTEVILLE. The Past and Future of Poland. Jour. Roy. Artillery, July. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Nıcnoras B. Watnwnicut. The History of a Letter [William Penn to Peter the Great, 
1698]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
E. H. Pritchard 


A History of the Far East in Modern Times. By Haron M. Vinacre, Professor 
of International Law and Politics, University of Cincinnati. Fourth edition. 
(New York, Crofts, 1941, pp. xvii, 641, $5.00.) The fact that this volume, which 
first appeared in 1928, has gone into its fourth edition is clear evidence of dis- 
tinguished usefulness as a text for college courses in the Far East. The second 
half of the book has been brought down to date and largely rewritten. Some of 
the maps of the third edition have been omitted and others added. The essential 
character of the work has not been altered. The title is well chosen. Except for 
fewer than fifty pages of rapidly sketched background, the narrative does not 
attempt to cover the history before the nineteenth century. The emphasis, more- 
over, is upon political and diplomatic developments, The sections dealing with 
the intellectual, social, and economic phases of the story comprise only about a 
fifth of the whole. In these restrictions of compass lie the book’s chief limita- 
tions. For comprehensive survey courses only a truncated picture is given of an 
area in which the pre-nineteenth century past and the nonpolitical features of 
civilization are of prime importance for an understanding of the present. How- 
ever, as an objective, careful, accurate, and rather full summary of the period 
and phases with which i it deals the book is thoroughly admirable. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 


A Syllabus of the History of Chinese Civilization and Culture. By L. C. Goopricy, 
H. C. Fenn. Third edition. (New York, China Society of America, 1941, pp. 56, 
75 cents.) This very valuable work divides Chinese history into a number of 
periods with topics for each period. Under each topic are given the latest and 
best bibliographical references. At the end is a further bibliography of books and 
journals, and there are a number of valuable maps and charts. 

The Wandering Lake. By Sven Henin. (London, Kegan Paul; New York, Dutton, 
1940, pp. X, 291, 18s., $3.75.) Deals with the various shifts in the bed of Lake 
Lop-nor in Central Asia. 

The Tower of Five Glories. By C. P. Frrzcrratp. (London, Cresset Press; Forest 
Hills, New York, Transatlantic Arts, 1941, pp. 280, 16s.) A-study of the Min- . 
chia, a rather highly civilized non-Chinese tribe of Yunnan. 

The Development of Protestant Theological Education in China. By C. STANLEY 
Smitu. (Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh, 1941, pp. x, 171, U. S. $2.00.) 

The Fellowship of Goodness (T’ung Shan She): A Study in Contemporary 
Chinese Religion. By Joan C. DeKorne. (Grand Rapids, the author, 1941, pp. 
viii, 109, $2.00.) 

Chinese Peasant Cults. By Crarence Burton Day. (Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh, 
1940, pp. xx, 243, U. S. $3.50.) 

The Silk Industry of China. By D. K. Liev. (Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh for the 
China Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941, pp. xviii, 263.) 

The Chinese Year Book, 1940-1941. (Hong Kong, Commercial Press, 1941, pp. 
xviii, 826, Ch. $25.00 plus postage.) This work is prepared by the Council of 
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International Affairs at Chungking. In addition to general information it con- 
tains an account of the Sino-Japanese war, of China’s wartime government, and 
a large new map of China in a separate envelope, 


America and Japan. Edited by Witttam P. Mappox, [Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science.]. (Philadelphia, the Academy, 1941, 
‘pp. 247, $2.00.) This work contains twenty-eight articles by outstanding persons 
dealing with Japan and her relations with the United States. They are arranged 
under the following topics: bases of Japan’s East Asiatic policies, factors affect- 
ing America’s Far Eastern policies, the problem of cultural divergence, the latest 
phase in American-Japanese relations, and the, immediate future. A large num- 
ber of recent books relating to the Far East are also reviewed. 


The United States and Japan’s New Order. By Wituiam C. Jounstone. [Issued 
under the Auspices of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. xii, 392, $3.00.) The need 
for a solid documentation of American Far Eastern policy is more apparent now 
than at the time when Mr. Johnstone’s book appeared. This book deals with 
effects of the Sino-Japanese conflict on American rights and interests in China 
and on American Far Eastern policy. The first two parts of the book, dealing, 
respectively, with rights and interests in China, define both carefully and 
methodically. The historical background, the general significance, and the 
effects. upon them of Japanese actions are very adequately discussed. There is 
much virtue in the distinction between “rights” and “interests”. The former 
include rights of extraterritoriality, residence, trade and travel, protection of 
citizens and property, shipping and inland navigation, etc. American interests 
are classified as economic, religious, educational, and philanthropic. The third 
section discusses the effects of the Sino-Japanese conflict on American Far 
Eastern policy. It concludes with a suggested Far Eastern policy for the United 
States which the Japanese have now made out of date as far as the immediate 
objectives are concerned. Many of the suggestions made by Mr. Johnstone have, 
in fact, been followed. His discussion of basic objectives is still valid. The book 
contains a very useful appendix, including excerpts from the major treaties with 
China, and ends with the important address of October, 1939, of the American 
ambassador to Japan, There are a useful bibliographical note and a foreword by 
Admiral H. E. Yarnell. This book is useful to both the general reader and the 
specialist. It is readable, comprehensive, and accurate. It is no criticism to sug- 
gest, however, that there is still room for a comprehensive and critical analysis 
of American policy in the Far East. The author of this book would be well 
qualified to make the attempt. GEORGE E. TAYLOR. 


ARTICLES 


Cuen Suin-Tsat. Equality of States in Ancient China. Am. Jour. Internat. Law., Oct. 

Niru Cy‘unc-Cu't. An Analytical Study of the Middle-Class Local Governments of Sung 
Dynasty [in Chinese]. Yenching Jour. Chinese Stud., June. 

E. Haeniscu. Kulturbilder aus Chinas Mongolenzeit. Hist. Zeitsch., CLXIV, no. 1. 

Yosurro Harana. The Interchange of Eastern and Western Cultures as evidenced in the 
Shéséin Treasures. Memoirs Research Department Toyo Bunko, no. 11, 1939- i 

TuroporE E. TrEuTLEIN, Jesuit Mission in China during the Last Years of K'ang Hsi. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Cu‘ten CHunc-Suu. China in the English Literature of the Eighteenth Century [I]. 
Quar. Bull. Chinese Bibliog., June. 

Jonn F. Capy. The Beginnings of French Imperialism in the Pacific Orient [bibliograph- 
ical article]. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 
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Aran B. Core. Plans of Edmund Roberts for Negotiations in Nippon. Monumenta 
Nipponica, IV (1941). 

W. Suetpon Rmce. The K‘ot‘ow: Centenary Reflections on the War of 1839-1842. 
Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev., Jan.-Mar., 1941. 

Grace Fox. The Anglo-Japanese Convention 'of 1854. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

SmucETO Tsuru. Economic Fluctuations in Japan, 1868-1893. Rev. Ec. Statistics, Nov. 

BOARD OF INFORMATION. Cultural Relations between Japan and China, 1861-1941. Tokyo 
Gazette, Aug. ` 

James A, Rassitr. Rice in the Cultural Life of the Japanese People. Trans. Asiatic Soc. 
Japan, Dec., 1940. 

Jonn F. Empree. Some Social Functions of Religion in Rural Japan. Am. Jour. Sociol., 
Sept. 

Gsncur Kato, The Religious Mentality of the Japanese People. Trans. Meiji Jap. Soc, LV 
(1941). 

Kenstm Sato, The Essence of the Divine Way of the Warrior. Thid. 

Takanaru Mirsut. The System of Communications at the Time of the Meiji Restoration. 
Monumenta Nippontca, Jan., 1941. 

Grorce E. Tartor. America’s Pacific Policy: The Role and the Record. Pacific Affairs, 

H. J. Tisrpervey. Britain and the Far East. Pol. Quar., Oct.-Dec., 1940- 

G. Nye Srstcer. The Final Japanese-American Negotiations. Current Hist., Jan. 

BEATRICE Orenr and Paurine Remscu. Sovereignty over Islands in the Pacific; Am. 
Jour. Internat. Law, July. 

Frorence Ayscoucy and HarLey F. MacNam. China and Japan: Antithetical aaa. 
Rev. Politics, July. 

F. D. Scrructueis. Chinese Language Courses in American Universities. Notes on Far 
Eastern Stud. in Am., June. 

Axrur W. Hosmer. Some American Pioneers in Chinese Studies. Ibid. 

T. Min Tren. Soil Erosion in China. Geograph. Rev., Oct. 

Joun W. Maslan. Public Opinion and American Pacific Naval Policy: U. S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., July. 

Wam Kirg. Social Organization among the Primitives of Formosa. Soc. and Social 
Research, July. ` 

Id. Social Change in Formosa. Ibid., Sept. 

BincuamM Dar. Personality Problems in Chinese Culture. Am. Soc. Rev., Oct. 

Harrret Moore. Soviet Far Eastern Policy. Far Eastern Survey, Mar. 12, 1941. 

A. J. Graypanzev. The Trans-Siberian Railway and the Problem of Soviet Supply. Pacific 
Affairs, Dec. 

Id. Asiatic Russia's War Potential. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 17. 

VioLet Conoiiy. The Development of Industry in Soviet Asia. Jour. Roy. Central Asian 
Soc., Apr., 1941. 

W. I LAaDEJINsKY. Manchurian Agriculture under Japanese Control. For. Agriculture, 


Aug. 
Jonn R. Stewart. Monopoly Control of Agriculture in Manchuria. Far Eastern Survey, 
Apr. 21, 1941. ` 


Grecorio F. Zaine. The Manila Galleons. Jour. Philippine Hist. Soc., July. 

Jame C. peVerra. The Constitution of Biak-na-baté [1897]. Ibid. 

Fren Eccan. Some Aspects of Cultural Change in the Northern Philippines. Am. Anthro- 
pologist, Jan.-Mar., 1941. 

James K, Eyre, JR. Japan and the Philippines under Spanish Rule. PAdippine Soc. Sct. 
Rev., Aug. 

Y. Tareyania. A Japanese View of Thailand’s Economic Independence. Pacific Affairs, 
Dec. : ‘ 


‘J. S. FURNIVALL. Europeané in Burma. Jour. Burma Research Soc., Apr., 1941. 


F. Burton Leaca. Transport’ Developments: in Burma: Road and Air. Jour. Roy. Central 
Asian Soc., Apr., 1941. 

G. E. Caror. Rubber and Malaya. Asiatic Rev., July. 

W. I. Lapeyinsgy. Agricultural Policies of British Malaya. For. Agriculture, Apr., 1941. 
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ld. Agricultural Situation in British Malaya. Ibid., Mar., 1941. 

Id. The Netherlands Indies. Ibid., Sept., 1940. 

B. LanpneeR. The Netherlands East Indies and the’ Present War. New Europe, July. 

Id. Financial Policy of the Dutch East Indies. Far Eastern Survey, Sept. 8. 

T. A. Bisson, The Netherlands Indies at War. For. Policy Reports, Nov. 1. 

Wane Cuinc-wer and Prince Fumimaro Konor, Concerning Japan-China Collaboration. | 
Tokyo Gazette, Aug. 

Warma Branor. Japan cannot make Peace. Amerasia, Dec. 

H. D. Fone. A Brief Survey of Economic Literature on China during the War. Nankat 
Soc. and Ee. Quar., Jan., 1941. 

S. H. Tsui. Chinese Economic Problems under Recent ‘Discussion: 1 Prices. Ibid. 

Fei Hstao-rono. Agricultural Labor in a Yunnan Village. Ibid. 

J. B. TayLer Industrial Cooperation, with Some Reference to Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives. Ibid. 

Wo Cur-Yurn, The Chinese Dollar: July, 1937, to July, 1940. Ibid. 

Leonard G. Twe and Rocxwoop Q. P. Cmn. War and Transportation in China. Ibid. 

C. Y. Hstanc. Mountain Economy in Szechuan. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Lru Ta-Cuune. China’s Foreign Exchange Problems: A Proposed Solution. Am. Ec. Rev., 
June. 

R. T. Ts‘ur. Farm Management Study of Eight Representative Localities in North China. 
Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sct. Rev., Oct.-Dec., 1940. 

AnaM von Tror zu Soz. Die Fernostpolitik der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. 
Monatsh. f. Auswärtige Pol., Nov., 1940. 

K. M. Porov. Structural Changes i in Japanese Industry, 1929-1940 [in Russian]. Mirovoe 
Khoziaistvo i Mirovaia Politika, no. 5, 1941. 

M. Pasuxova. Transport and Communications in’ Nationalist China [in Russian]. Ibid. 

C. Y. W. Meno. Rebuilding New China out of the Ruins. China Quar., Spring, 1941. 

Caiano Kar-Smex. The National Government and the Communist Demands. Ibid. 

Grorce E. Taytor. Chinese Resistance in North China. Far Eastern Survey, Oct. 20. 

Cuarces NELSON Spinks, Bureaucratic Japan. Ibid., Oct. 6. 

ANTON Perrenxorer. Hitler means to destroy Japan. Asta, Nov. (esi section), 

Danm Marx, yr. Shipping Crisis in the Pacific. Far Eastern Survey, May 5. 

A. Wurrney Grisworp. Perspective on: Far Eastern Policy. Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn. 

Evans Forpyce Carson. Strategy of the Sino-Japanese War. Far Eastern Survey, May 19. 

. Kurt Brocu. Whither Japan? Social Research, May. 
Id. “Guns” and “Butter” in Japan. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 
NATHANIEL PEFFER. Japan's Dilemma. Yale Rev., Dec. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


American Portrait Inventory. Compiled by the New Jersey Historical Records 
Survey Project, Division of Professional and Service Projects, Research and 
Records Sections, W. P. A. r440 Early American Portrait Artists (1663-1860). 
(Newark, Historical Records Survey, 1940, pp. ix, 305, mimeographed.) Few 
subjects of learned study have been as neglected as the history of American 
painting. Working in this almost unexplored field, the W.P.A. staff of the 
American Portrait Inventory has under the wise leadership of Dr. George C. 
Groce, jr., attacked fundamentals by publishing a list of 1,440 portrait painters 
who worked in this country before 1860. Since even the names and most basic 
facts about hundreds of these painters, some of true aesthetic excellence, had 
never been recorded, the book is an important contribution. The artists are 
arranged alphabetically; the type of work they did characterized; the places and ' 
dates of birth, professional activity, and death given; and brief bibliographies 
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appended. There are chronological and geographical indexes. This work, which 
made use of many previously unexploited sources, is so vast in scope that it is 
not remarkable that errors of fact and omission have slipped in. Dr. Groce and 
the staff of the American Portrait Inventory are, however, engaged in checking 
and expanding their study; copies have been sent to leading authorities with the 
request that they note mistakes and suggest additions. The revised volume 
which the editors hope eventually to publish should constitute one of the most 
valuable reference works in the field of American painting. 
James THomas FLEXNER. 


Eighteenth-Century American Arts: The M. and M. Karolik Collection of Paint- 
ings, Drawings, Engravings, Furniture, Silver, Needlework, and Incidental 
Objects . . . from 1720 to 1820. By Epwin James Hiexiss, Notes by Henry P. 
Rossiter. Comments by Maxim Karok. [Museum of Fine Arts.] (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1941, pp. 701, $10.00.) 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at the Semi-annual Meeting 
held in Boston, April 17, 1940. Volume 50, Part 1. (Worcester, the Society, 1941, 
pp. 162, $1.50.) ; 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at the Annual Meeting held in 
Worcester, October 16, 1940. Volume 50, Part 2. (Ibid., pp. 162-334, $1.50.) 
Part I contains a fresh examination, by John H. Scheide, of the “Lexington 
Alarm” (thirty-one pages), presenting numerous documents and extracts, in- 
cluding one document which has only recently come to light. Other contents 
are: “Harvard College Library and the Libraries of the Mathers”, by Henry 

` Joel Cadbury; “Those Human Puritans”, by Henry Andrew Wright; “Nathaniel 
Evans—Some Notes on his Ministry”, by Edgar Legare Pennington; “David 
Claypoole Johnston, ‘The American Cruikshank’ ”, by Clarence S. Brigham; and 
“The Berkshire Republican Library at Stockbridge, 1794-1818”, by Harry Miller 
Lydenberg. Part II contains a paper by Edward Alexander Parsons on “Jean 
Lafitte in the War of 1812: A Narrative based on Original Documents” and a 
monographic study, by John Hill Morgan, of “John Watson, Painter, Merchant, 
and Capitalist of New Jersey, 1685-1768". 


A Bibliography of the Virginia Campaign and Siege of Yorktown, 1781: Being a 
Part of the Master Bibliography of Colonial National Historical Park, Yorktown, 
Virginia, as of September, 1941. Compiled by the Staff of the Historical Division, 
Colonial National Historical Park. (Yorktown, Colonial National Historical 
Park, 1941, pp. ii, 162, mimeographed.) Students of the military history of the 

` American Revolution will be interested in this annotated bibliography of the 
Yorktown campaign. A limited number of copies are available for distribution 
to those especially interested. l 


General Washington’s Correspondence concerning the Society of the Cincinnati. 
Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel Epcar Erskins Hume. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1941, pp. xliv, 472, $4.50.) The organization by the officers of the disband- 

` ing army of the United States of America in May, 1783, of the Society of the 
Cincinnati in order to perpetuate the memory of their services, the choice of 
General Washington to be the society’s president general, the fierce blasts of, 
political denunciation that were immediately turned loose upon the Cincinnati, 
\ chiefly because of its hereditary membership—these are all facts that are gen- 
erally well known. What is less well known, if known at all, is that during the 
remaining sixteen years of his-life General Washington carried on, as president 
general of the society, a correspondence with members and would-be members, 


% 
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with state and district branches, and particularly with former French officers of 
the army, who had organized the society in France under the title, L’Ordre de 
Cincinnatus. It is these letters from and to General Washington, more than three 
hundred in number, that Colonel Hume has gathered from far and wide and 
assembled in this volume. Letters to and from Washington are not, however, the 
sole content of the volume. Colonel Hume has given a documented account of 
the organization of the society, of the political criticism that it encountered 
both in the United States and in France, a list of the principal officers from 
1783 to 1935, and a list of the dates and places of meeting as late as 1941. In 
addition, there is a supplement, fifty-five pages in extent, giving biographical 
sketches of the principal people represented in the correspondence—112 of them. 
The labor involved in preparing these sketches may well be judged from the 
fact that one half the men were Frenchmen or other foreigners. This volume, 
which is the ninth of Colonel Hume’s books pertaining to the Cincinnati (he 
has also’ written some forty-six articles on the subject), is a notable contribution 
to the history of an order that drove some of “the fathers” to tear their hair but 
does not in our day stir so much as a croak from any political radical, whether 
rampant or recumbent. 


The Foundations of Nativism in American Textbooks, 1783-1860. By Sister MARIE 
Lfonore Fert. (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1941, pp. 
ix, 259, $2.00.) This is a pedestrian study, based on diligent search through 
hundreds of contemporary textbooks. The author divides her subject into three 
periods, 1783-1815, 1815-40, and 1840-60, and in each examines the readers, 
geographies, and histories used in the primary and secondary schools for evi- 
dence of nativistic sentiments. The ample results of her digging are to be found 
in the hundreds of quotations that stud the pages of her book, all praising 
English Protestantism and heaping scorn, ridicule, or abuse on Catholics and 
aliens. The author makes no attempt to interpret her material, and indeed none 
is needed, for the facts speak for themselves. Certainly nearly all children 
schooled in the pre-Civil War era must have been steeped in antipapal senti- 
ments from the cradle, a condition which helps explain the success of the Know- 
Nothing party. The fact that nearly all of the books examined showed an anti- 
Catholic rather than an antiforeign bias strengthens the conclusion that the 
nativism of this period was primarily a religious movement. 
` Ray A. BILLINGTON, 


Lincoln, 1809-1839: Being the Day-by-Day Activities of Abraham Lincoln from 
February 12, 1809, to December 31, 1839. By Harry E. Pratr. (Springfield, 
Abraham Lincoln Association, 1941, pp. Ixxxvii, 256, $3.75.) This is the fourth 
to appear in a series which covers Lincoln’s activities day by day (so far as 
known) from his birth to his inauguration as president., For the previously pub- 
lished volumes a uniform pattern was used: a page for each week, uniform 
space for each day, blank spaces where evidence was lacking, In the earlier part 
of the present work entries naturally had to be given in disregard of even 
spacing of weeks and days, but the former pattern is used from 1834 on where- 
ever possible. Prior to Lincoln’s entrance into the legislature in December, 1834, 
entries, cover thirty-one pages, some of them referring to Thomas Lincoln or 
members of his family; beginning with 1835 there are fewer blanks than might 
be supposed. The provenance of each, item is given, and the thing cited is 
usually a-genuine source (e.g., the Black Hawk War Collection in the Illinois 
State Historical Library). At times, however, one finds references to such £ 
title as “The Lincoln Kinsman, No. 19” (not a source at all) or to Hertz’s 
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Hidden Lincoln, where the real source is the Herndon Manuscripts, some of 
which are available. Many references are to autobiographical bits by Lincoln 
himself. Occasionally the reference must be to an item in a manuscript dealer's 
catalogue. Not only were many sources diligently searched for this volume, but 
problems of evidence had to be mastered, e.g., where Lincoln was a ghost writer 
or employed a pseudonym. In some cases the volume supplements Lincoln’s 
known writings as previously collected. The introduction by Dr. Pratt is a 
scholarly account of Lincoln in the period treated, As a whole, careful his- 
torianship matches the handsome format of the volume. Maps, tables, and an 
appendix of notes add to its convenience and value, J. G. RANDALL. 


Lincoln on the Eve of 61: A Journalists Story. By Henry Viuaro. Edited by 
Haroro G. and Oswatp Garrison Vittarp. (New York, Knopf, 1941, pp. viii, 
105, $1.25.) A few days after the first election of Abraham Lincoln to the presi- 
dency, Henry Villard came to Springfield, Illinois, ‘as a representative of the 
New York Herald. From that time until late February, 1861, he sent almost 
daily dispatches to his paper. His stories dealt with the politics of the day, but 
in them the President-Elect was generally in the foreground. They constitute 
an excellent journalistic appraisal of the man who was to head the nation 
during four critical years. Lincoln on the Eve of ’61 is a selection of Villard’s 
dispatches. The editors apparently chose their material with the general reader 
in mind, for they included only the most colorful dispatches and passages, Their 
rigorous selection will, therefore, send the student to a file of the New York 
Herald, where he will find the complete record that Villard produced. But if 
the book does this only, it will serve a useful purpose even for serious researchers, 

Paur M. ANGIE. 


The Northern Teacher in the South, 1862-1870. By Henry Lee Swint, Department 
of History, Vanderbilt University. (Nashville, Vanderbilt University Press, 1941, 
pp. ix, 221, $2.50.) This is a study of the Northern teachers, “the spiritual follow- 
ers of the armies of Grant and Sherman”, who were sent South after the Civil War 
by the various freedmen’s aid societies. It is a study of “their motives, their atti- 
tudes, and their experiences” and of the motives of the business and professional 
men who supported them. It is not a study of Negro education in the South nor 
of the social and political effects of the work of the Northern societies. The 
author finds that the officers of the several societies, whether bankers, industrial- 
ists, editors, or ministers, were drawn together by “a profound interest in vari- 
ous humanitarian movements and social experiments”. Many were abolitionists 
of long standing, others had “views” on war, tobacco, intoxicating beverages, 
woman suffrage, penal reform, societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
and the relief of the downtrodden and the unfortunate. Moreover, many of the 
businessmen were aware of the economic aspects of their humanitarianism: “the 
freedmen’s school was to be one of the means by which the economic and 
political ‘fruits of victory’ were to be harvested”. Individual teachers went South 
for financial reasons, health, or sympathy for the black man; “practically all 
were religious to the point of fanaticism”; and the majority had “little knowl- 
edge of the social order which had existed” in the South. They came mainly 
from New England, especially from the former centers of the underground rail- 
road; even those from the Middle West “came from centers of heavy New Eng- 
land settlement”. Their reception was “definite, decided, and violent”, not be- 
cause the Southern people were opposed to Negro education, but because it was 
in the hands of those who were thought to teach social equality and who identi- _ 
fied themselves politically with the Radical Republicans. R. H. Woopy. 
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The Constitution and what it means Today. By Epwaxp S. Corwin. Seventh edi- 
tion. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1941, pp. xiv, 277, $2.50.) 


History of the United States Food Administration, 1917-1919. By WiLL1amM CLIN- 
TON MuLienporz. With an Introduction by Harsert Hoover and a Foreword 
and Bibliography by RautpH Haswert Lurz. [The Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace.] (Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1941, 
pp. xiv, 399, $4.50.) In view of the present emergency and as a contribution 
to what may be again a problem, certainly when peace comes, the Hoover Li- 
brary and the Stanford Press have published this volume. It is really the official 
history of the Food Administration written in 1921. Mr. Hoover’s introduction 
is dated 1920. Dr. Lutz’s preface gives a list of the studies on various phases of 
the food problem in war that have appeared since 1921. 


Preliminary Inventory of the War Industries Board Records. [Preliminary Inven- 
tory, No. 1.] (Washington, National Archives, 1941, pp. xvii, 134.) 


War comes to Americal A Lecture Series presented by the University of Minne- 
sota in cooperation with the University Defense Committee, and under the 
general direction of Lawrence D. STEErEL, Associate Professor of History. 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1942, pp. 68, $1.00.) This volume 
of addresses by members of the departments of history, economics, geography, 
and political science of the University of Minnesota is based on scholarship and 
objective in approach and treatment. It will be useful in clarifying the minds of 
the general public and of students dealing with war issues in the classroom. 


ARTICLES 


Waard ConnELy. Colonial Americans in Oxford and Cambridge. 4m. Oxonian, Jan. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER. Patriotism names the Baby. New Eng. Quar., Dec. ae 

CuarLes Moran. Saint Eustatius, the Island that was “Different”. U. S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., Jan. : 

F. A. Warws and T. E. Keys. The Medical History of George Washington (1732-1799) 
[the first of three papers to be published on this subject; references consulted will 
appear with the third paper]. Proc. Staff Meetings Mayo Clinic, Feb. 11. 

AcapAr PéxA-Prvny. A Hungarian under Washington [Colonel Michael Kováts]. Hung. 
Qrar., Autumn. i 

Enpre SeBeoTYÉN. The Magyars in America. Ibid. 

Mary. Lewis Cooxe and CHARLES Lex Lewis. An American Naval Officer [William 
Lewis] in the Mediterranean, 1802-1807. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov. 

Wium D. LANIER, JR. The Shores of Tripoli [1805]. Ibid., Jan. 

Carros C. Hanxs. John Gamble, U. S. Marine Corps [1812-14]. Ibid. 

Louis H. Roppis. Thomas Harris [1784-1861], the Second Chief of the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery (1844-1853). Mil. Surgeon, Jan. 

CuarLes H. Westey. The Negro in the Organization of Abolition. Phylon, 1941, no. 3. 

SamcoEL C. Wurms. The Lincolns in Tennessee. Lincoln Herald, Oct., Dec. 

Davp J. Harxness. Lincoln and Byron: Lovers of Liberty. Ibid., Dec. 

Davi C. Mearns. Famous Lincoln Collections: Library of Congress, Abraham Lincoln 
Quar., Dec. 

James Douctas Anperson. Abraham Lincoln, Demigod [chaps. I-IV]. Tyler's Quar. 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan. , 

Gsorcz D. Harmon. General Silas Casey and the Battle of Fair Oaks. Historian, Phi 
Alpha Theta, Autumn. . Å 

R. M. Havens. Laissez-faire Theory in Presidential Messages during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Jour. Ec. Hist., Dec. (supplement). . 

CLarenceE H. Dannor. Economic Validity of the Safety-Valve Doctrine. Ibid. 

Brrt.J. LoEwENBERG. Darwinism comes to America, 1859-1900. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Dec. f ; 
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Warie D. Harsert. The Appointment of L. Q. C. Lamar to the Supreme Court. Ibid. 

Ricmarp A. Greer. Edward Bellamy, an American Utopian. Historian, Phi Alpha Theta, 
Autumn. 

Jacxson C. McNary. America’s Forgotten “Crockery” Fleet [World War 1]. U. S. 
Naval Inst. Proc., Dec. 

James ArtHUR MuLLER. Father Huntington [1854-1935] and the Beginnings of Re- 
ligious Orders for Men in the Episcopal Church. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 

E. Crowes CHorLeEY. Ten Years: A Review. Ibid. 

KenneTH Warrer Cameron. Collections of Episcopal Manuscripts: A Guide for Research 
Students. Ibid. 

CurrForp P. Moorenousz. Almanacs and Year Books of the Episcopal Church. Ibid. 

Lawrence Tuompson. The Historical Background of Departmental and Collegiate 
Libraries. Library Quar., Jan. 

Pure M. Hauser. Some Economic Implications of the 1940 Population Census Returns. 
‘Social Educ., Dec. 

Isaan Orcs. Pan-Americanism and Naval- Policy. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov. 

Quincy Howe. American Foreign Policy and Public Opinion. Yale Rev., Dec. 

Dexrer Perkins. Bringing the Monroe Doctrine up to Date. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Irvin Stewart. Microphotography for Scholarly Purposes. Jour. Documentary Repro- 
duction, Mar., 1941. 

Preston W. EpsaLL. The File Microcopy Program of the National Archives. Ibid. 

Dante F. Noir. Some Recent Developments i in Public Record Microfilming. Ibid., June. 


Documents 


Wiass H. Heanpon. Analysis of the Character of Abraham Lincoln [second lecture, 
delivered in Springfield, Illinois, Dec. 26, 1865]. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Dec. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


An Introduction to the History of Early New England Methodism, 1789-1839. By 
Georce Craupe Baker, yr. [Duke University Publications.] (Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1941, pp. vii, 145, $2.50.) In the title of this slender monograph 
the word Introduction is to be stressed. There are eighty pages of text under the 
single caption “Introduction”, followed by over fifty pages of bibliography of 
source and secondary material. The text is preponderantly a chronology with. 
comment on events and individual activities. It is useful as an outline if the 
larger task of writing the history of Methodism in New England is undertaken 
by the exploitation of the material listed in the excellent bibliography. The Duke 
University Press makes its contribution in producing an appropriate format for 
the book. 


The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860, By SaMuEL Error Morison. 
New edition. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1941, pp. 431, $4.00.) 


An Adventure in Education: Swarthmore College under Frank Aydelotte. By the 
Swarthmore College Faculty. (New York, Macmillan, 1941, pp. xii, 236, $2.50.) 


ARTICLES ~ 


Rosert W. Huy. Our Coastal Pioneers. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan. 

G. Anprews Moriarty. The Origin of the Hastings. New Eng. Hist. and Gencal, Reg., 
Jan. 

E. M. Coteman, New England Convention, December 25, 1776, to January 2, 1777: An 
Illustration of Early American Particularism. Historian, Phi Alpha Theta, Autumn. 

Norman B. Wiiximson. Francis Hopkinson, Humor Propagandist of the American Revo- 
lution, Ibid. 

Waryam L. Lucey. Two Irish Merchants of New England [James Kavanagh and 
Matthew Cottrill, ca. 1800], New Eng. Quar., Dec, 7 
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Retwuarp H. Lurnin. Abraham Lincoln and the Massachusetts Whigs in 1848. Ibid. 

Leonarp Twynuam. Achsa W. Sprague (1827-1862): Biographical Sketch. Proc. Vermont 
Hist. Soc., Dec. 

Lawrence CLARK POWELL. John Fiske—Bookman. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., XXXV, 
no, 4. 

Vincent ANDREW ALDEN, Joseph Barnes Dutton of Molokai [1843-1931]. Proc. Vermont 
Hist. Soc., Dec. 

Jonn Usress. Changing Economy and Rural Security in Massachusetts. Agricultural Hist., 
Jan. . 

W. Frrestax Gacpm, Indians and French of the Inland Empire. Americana, 1941, no, 4. 

First Dutch Reformed Church of Schenectady, New York [1694-1764]. New York 
Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Jan. - 

Warrer G. Ermer. Notes about Jonathan Elmer, M.D., 1745-1817, New Jersey. Gen. 
Mag. and Hist. Chron., Jan. 

Marion Tuonpson, Wricut. The: Quakers as Social Workers among Negroes in New 
Jersey from 1763 to 1804. Bull. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., Autumn. 

Erias J. Marsn, An Outline History of the Medical Society of New Jersey to 1903. Proc. - 
New Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan. 

Apa L. Barretr. The Beginning of “Free” Education in Jersey City. Ibid. 

PauL A. Herserr. The Story of Rileyville, New Jersey. Agricultural Hist., Jan. 

ELLEN Starr Brinton. Benjamin Wests Painting of Penn's Treaty with the Indians. 
Bull. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., Autumn. 

Janer Witson. The Bank of North America and Pennsylvania Politics, 1781-1787. Penn: 
sylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Kennetu L. Brown. Stephen Girard’s Bank, Ibid. 

Jonn F. BELL. Frederick List, Champion of Industrial Capitalism. Ibid. 

James H. Gray. Allegheny County Common Pleas Court Law Judges, 1791-1939. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept. 

Pau H. Givens. Pittsburgh and the Beginnings of the Petroleum Industry to 1866. Ibid. 

Henry Oriver Evans. Notes on Pittsburgh Transportation to 1890. Ibid. 

Epwarp Yoprer. The Mennonites of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania [concl.]. Men- 
nonite Quar. Rer., Oct. 

Georce Haines, IV. Trends in Quakerism: 1900-1940. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Jan. í 

DOCUMENTS 


ARTHUR WarLace Peace. The Reverend Joel Winch, Pioneer Minister: Selections from 
his Diaries. Proc. Vermont Hist, Soc., Dec. 

Marblehead Commoners’ Records, 1652-1745 [cont.]. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan. 

Ship Registers of the District of Gloucester, 1789-1875 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Lzeonarp Twinex. Letters of a Young Geographer [Jedidiah Morse, 1782-86]. New Eng. 
Quar., Dec. 

Reformed Dutch Church of Wolver Hollow (Oyster Bay), Long Island: Baptismal Record 
[1741-65]. New York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Jan. 

Asa Frren, M.D. (1809-1879). Notes for a History of Washington County, New York. 
Ibid. 

Wris A. Rossins. Journal of a Trip from Illinois Back to Long Island in 1844, by 
Elizabeth Howell Blanchard [concl.]. Long Island Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan. 

Grorce S. Wyxorr. Peter Collinson’s Letter concerning Franklin’s “Vindication”. Penn- 
sylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Archives of Maryland. Volume LVI, Proceedings of the Provincial Court of Mary- 
land, 1666-1670. [Court Series 8.] J. Hatt Pieasants, Editor, Lours Dow Sctsco, 
Associate Editor. [Published by Authority of the State under the Direction of 
the Maryland Historical Society.] (Baltimore, the Society, 1940, pp. lxii, 647, 
$3.00.) The period covered by this volume is but a short five years, yet a perusal 
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of the records gives one an intimate acquaintance with the life of Maryland in 
the closing years of the third quarter of the seventeenth century. Though not 
differing greatly in character from the immediately preceding volumes, this period 
shows a marked change in legal procedure, such as an increasing conformity to 
English legal forms and customs, while at the same time an increasing adapta- 
tion of procedure to frontier requirements. Moreover, it is the period in which 
the professional lawyer takes his place in the courts. As hitherto, an admirable 
introduction, some fifty pages in extent, guides the student through the mazes 
of the court records. Likewise there is a good index (twenty-three pages). 
Although this is the eighth stout volume of the records of Maryland colonial 
courts, we are still thirty years from the close of the seventeenth century, more 
than a hundred years from the American Revolution. So commendable has been 
the progress, so excellent the exposition thus far, that our faith in the final perse- 
verance of the saints of the Maryland Historical Society is secure. 


The Hundred Year History of the German Correspondent, Baltimore, Maryland. 
By Epmunp E. Mirzzr. (Baltimore, Baltimore Correspondent Printing Company, 
1941, pp. 24, 25 cents.) 

The Trinity College Historical Society, 1892-1941. By Nann M. Tey. [Duke 
University Publications.] (Durham, Duke University Press, 1941, pp. viii, 133, 
$1.00.) While a few decades ago North Carolinians were said to know little 
about their history and to care less, today their interest in the subject is mani- 
fested in a variety of ways. Not only do they maintain a number of active his- 
torical societies, but the time has now come when a history of such a society can 
be published. The present little volume has been produced to mark the fiftieth 

anniversary of the Trinity College Historical Society, founded in 1892 by Stephen 
Beauregard Weeks and carried forward under the guidance of John Spencer 
Bassett and William Kenneth Boyd. The society has played its full part in the 
life of Trinity College (now Duke University) and indeed has influenced the 
intellectual development of the state of North Carolina and of the South at large. 
The society began as an organization devoted mainly to local history, with meet- 
ings open to all and with both professionals and amateurs taking part freely in 
the meetings, but with the evolution of the college into a university, the society 
has become professionalized and is now merely the organ of the faculty and 
graduate students of the department of history, while the topics discussed are 
largely outside the field of local history. In this latter capacity it no doubt serves 
a useful function, but one wonders whether the transformation of the more 
popular early organization does not constitute a distinct loss. The author has 
presented a well-balanced, straightforward account, the value of which is in- 
creased by the inclusion of lists of the charter members of the society and of its 
officers, a bibliography of its publications, and a usable index. : 

C. C. CRITTENDEN. 
, ARTICLES ; 

Lockwoop Barr. William Faris (1728-1804): Silversmith, Clock and Watch Maker of 
Annapolis, Maryland. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 

Juria E. Wirson. An Early Baltimore Physician and his Medical Library [Dr. Jobn 

- Crawford, 1746-1813]. An. Medical Hist., Jan. 

Bernaro Mayo. Joshua Barney and the French Revolution, Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 

May Garrerrson Evans. Poe in Amity Street. Fbid. 

CHarLes BraNncH Cark, Politics in Maryland during the Civil War [cont.]. Ibid. 

Drerer Cunz. The Maryland Germans in the Civil War. Ibid. 

CuarLes Encar GuLi. Queen Oppussoquionuske [1607, 1611]. Tylers Quar. Hist. 
and Gencal. Mag., Jan. 
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Mrs, P. W. Hien, Account Book of John Offiey of London, Nov. 25, 1619-Mar. 17 1624. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Grorce Carrincton Mason. Colonial Churches of Warwick and Elizabeth City Counties. 
William and Mary Coll, Quar. Hist. Mag., Oct. 

Ruruerroorp Goopwin. The Reverend John Bracken (1745-1818), Rector of Bruton 
Parish and President of William and Mary College in Virginia. Hist. Mag. Prot, Epis. 
Church, Dec. 

Howaro H. Pecxuam. Sir Henry Clinton’s Review of Simcoe’s Journal. Wiliam and 
Mary Coll. Quar, Hist. Mag., Oct. 

ALEXANDER W., Armour. Revolutionary War Discharges. Jdid. 

Bayrp Stitt. The Westward Migration of a Planter Pioneer in 1796. Ibid. 

Cuarves E. Harc, yr. The Moore House: A National Shrine [Yorktown]. Ibid. 

Francis F. Wayan. Slavebreeding in America: The Stevenson-O’Connell Imbroglio of 
1838. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Roserr J. LarcEnt. Virginia takes the Road to Secession. West Virginia Hist., Jan. 

Wiruram D. Hoyr, yr. Colonel William Fleming in Dunmore's War, 1774. lbid. 

Nancy Witson. The Library of the Department of Archives and History, Ibid. 

Eporru Dyncan Joxnnsron. Dr, William Houstoun, Botanist [1695-1733]. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Dec. 

Exzanor M. Boarwricut. The Political and Civil Status of Women in Georgia, 1783- 
1860. Ibid. 

SAVANNAH Unrt, GrorciA Writers’ Proyecr, Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION. White- 
hall Plantation [1]. Ibid. 

Jesse D. Jennincs. Chickasaw and Earlier Indian Cultures of Northeast Mississippi, Jour. 
Miss. Hist., July. 

Waram B. Hanurron. Jefferson College and Education in Mississippi, 1798-1817. Ibid., 
Oct. 

GEorGE C. OSBORN. Plantation Life in Central Mississippi as revealed in the Clay Sharkey 
Papers. Ibid. 

ALFRED Horr Stone. Post Bellum Reconstruction, an American Experience. Ibid., July. 

Samuet E. Aspury, Jonas Harrison, Legendary and Historical [1777-1836]. Sonthwestern 
Hist. Quar., Jan. 

E. W. Winker. Membership of the 1833 Convention of Texas. Ibid. 

Bernice Barnerr Denton. Count Alphonso de Saligny and the Franco-Texienne Bill 
[1839-41]. Ibid., Oct. 

Sister M. Bartisra Roacu. The Last “Crusade” of Mirabeau B, Lamar. Ibid. 

AXEL ARNESON. Norwegian Settlements in Texas. Ihid. 

Many Rem. Fashions of the Republic. Ibid., Jan. 

H. Barry CarroLL. Texas County Histories [cont.]. Ibid., Oct., Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 


J. B. C. Nicxuin. Essex County: An Annotated Copy of he Rent Roll of 1704. William 
and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Oct. 

Micron RusincaM. Four Unpublished Letters of William Lee, 1779-1780. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

T. Caressy Jones. The Merrimack and her Big Guns [chiefly letters of Catesby R. Jones, 
1856]. Ibid. 

CuarLes H. AMBLER. Address of the Delegates composing the new State Constitutional 
Convention to their Constituents [Feb. 18, 1863]. West Virginia Hist., Jan. 

Josep I. Warinc. A Report from the Continental General Hospital in 1780. Sonth 
Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct. : 

Journal of General Peter Horry [cont.; 1812]. Ibid. 

SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY., Poinsett-Campbell Correspondence [cont.; 1836-37]. Ibid. 

PauL R. Weiner, The Journal of John Blake White [II]. Ibid. | 

Epmunp Copy Burnett. Letters of Three Lightfoot Brothers, 1861-1864. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Dec., Mar. 

Josep C. Roperr. A Ring Tournament in 1864: A Letter from a Mississippian in the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Jour, Miss. Hist., Oct. i 
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G. Lucano and Warrer Pricuarp. Records of the Superior Council of Louisiana, 
LXXXIX (April-May, 1763). Louisiana Hist. Quar., Oct. 

James A. PADGETT. Letters of James Brown to Henry Clay, 1804-1835. Ibid. 

Laura L. Porteous and Water Pricuarp. Index to the Spanish’ Judicial Records of 

` Louisiana, LXXI (September, 1784). Ibid. 

J. Vitrasana Haccarp. Spain’s Indian Policy in Texas: Translations from the Bexar 
Archives. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 
A 


Messages of the Governors of the Territory of Washington to the Legislative As- 
sembly, 1854-1889. Edited by Cuartes M. Gares. [University of Washington 
Publications in the Social Sciences.] (Seattle, University of Washington Press, 
1940, pp. xx, 297, $3.00.) As editor of this volume Dr. Charles M. Gates has 
done well two tasks; he has written a well-phrased and helpful but brief intro- 
duction and biographical notes on the governors, and he has reproduced the 
documents with fidelity and completeness. These messages of territorial gover- 
nors contain an astonishing amount of data bearing on the social, economic, 
and political life of the state of Washington and of the Northwest. Historians 
of transportation, public lands, population movements, and even of policy in 
the Pacific Ocean will find material in them. The first document is the message 
of Governor Isaac I. Stevens, February 28, 1854, and the volume ends with the 
inaugural address of the first governor of the state, Elisha P. Ferry, November 
18, 1889. The last two territorial governors were residents of the territory at the 
time of their appointment. The others were sent out from the East like colonial 
governors to a distant dominion. On the whole, they were a decent and reason- 

-ably able group of political appointees and concerned themselves intelligently 
with promoting the interests of their frontier dominion. They compare favorably 
with the average of their elected successors. The volume is a brave start in what, 
one may hope, is to be a series of volumes of documents on the history of Wash- 
ington. 


Ohio Mennonite Sunday Schools. By Joun SyLvanus Unspre. [Studies in Anabap- 
tist and Mennonite History, No. 5.] (Goshen, Mennonite Historical Society, 1941, 
pp. 538, $2.00.) 

South Dakota Place Names. Enlarged and revised. Compiled by Workers of the 
Writers’ Prograin of the Work Projects Administration in the State of South 
Dakota. (Vermillion, University of South Daketa, 1941, pp. 689.) Compilations 
such as the above, along the lines of the volume prepared years ago by Warren 
Upham for Minnesota place names, are always interesting and make a worth- ` 
while W. P. A. project. A historian with a lively mind could spark such a mis- 
cellany into some interesting side lights on social history. The material in-this 
volume is well organized and seemingly complete. 


“Republican” Letters. By Samurt L. Cremens. Edited by Cyrn Cremers. Fore- 
word by Sir Hugh Walpole. (Webster Groves, International Mark Twain So- | 
ciety, 1941, pp. 51, $2.00.) 

Indian-fighting Army. By Farrrax Downey. (New York, Scribner’s, 1941, pp. xii, 
329, $3.50.) This book in the main is a collection of some of the best-known 
‘stories growing out of the warfare between the Indians and the United States 
Army during the two decades following the Civil War, tales that can stand re- 
telling when done as well as Mr. Downey has rendered them. He has presented 
them in as thrilling a style, probably, as they have ever been made known to 
the reader. In the telling of these Indian campaigns Mr. Downey has introduced 
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many famous Indian fighters and presented an. authentic picture of garrison life 
in frontier army posts. Occasional flights of fancy illuminate the picture and en- 
hance their interest. This undocumented book is obviously intended for popular 
reading, for which it is well fitted in spite of a few lapses from historical accu- 
racy that the average reader will not notice. For instance, on page 121 the author 
refers to the Kiowa warrior Big Tree’ as “Lone Tree”; on page 136 he says: 
“On September 9, 1874, an emigrant family named German, journeying through 
Indian Territory, was surrounded by Cheyennes.” Only the date, name, and 
place are wrong. The interest and beauty of the book are enhanced by a large 
number of Remington’s best pictures. It contains an excellent bibliography and 
index. GRANT FOREMAN. 


The Cheyenne Way: Conflict and Case Law in Primitive Jurisprudence. By K. N. 
Liewettyn and E. Apamson HoegseL. [The Civilization of the American In- 
dian.] (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1941, pp. ix, 360, $3.00.) The 
ground plan of this book is almost as interesting as the results. A lawyer well 
read in social science has teamed up with a young anthropologist to apply the 
case method to the primitive jurisprudence of the Cheyenne Indians, Mr. Hoebel 
did the field work, gathering the material according to forms and techniques 
experimentally tested with other and less legally minded’ Indians than the Chey- 
ennes. Professor Llewellyn cast it in the shape of fifty-three cases in law text 
form. There is much’ incidental material on tribal customs having a formalized 
or semilegal character. The result is interesting in substance and methodology. 
It adds another valuable volume to the lengthening list of works dealing with 
the Indians and published by the University of Oklahoma Press. 


Democracy in the Middle West, 1840-1940. Edited by Jeannerre P. NicuoLs and 
James G. Rannar. [The Appleton-Century Historical Essays, edited by William 
E. Lingelbach.] (New York, Appleton-Century, 1941, pp. xvi, 117, $1.25.) “This 
little volume, the fifth in the Appleton-Century Historical Essays Series, con- 
sists of studies by recognized authorities in American history with an especial 
interest.in the life and institutions of the Middle West’—thus is this book 
described in the foreword. The four vignettes—for so they may be called— 
were first presented (in part) at an annual convention of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at Memphis, Tennessee, in 1939 as springboards for dis- 
cussion of the general topic, “The Changing Function of the Middle West in 
American Democracy”. They proved to be stimulating food, as they will be for 
the general reader. They serve to show, for one thing, that “democracy” is a 
way of life—not a set of dogmas nor a constitutior—and, for another thing, 
that society is dynamic and never static. As Lord Bryce pointed out in the final 
chapter of his second volume on Modern Democracies, “a study of the various 
forms government has taken cannot but raise the question what ground there 
is for the assumption that democracy is in its final form, an unwarranted as- 

- sumption, for whatever else history teaches, it gives no ground for expecting 
finality in any human institution”. And this little volume proves that thesis, for 
each writer interprets “democracy” differently and shows how changing social 
and economic conditions are reflected in the shifting conceptions of what the 
democratic process can—and cannot—do. Lord Bryce’s final word might well 
be the final word in this volume also: “Hope, often disappointed but always 
renewed, is the anchor by which the ship that carries democracy . . . will have 
to ride out this latest storm. . . . It will never perish till after Hope has ex- . 
pired.” Lois K, M. Rosenperry. 
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ARTICLES 


Epcar F. SHANNON, JR. A. Revolutionary Frontiersman. South Atlantic Quar., Oct. 
Waard Roos Jittson. A Glimpse of Frankfort, Kentucky: An Historical Bibliography 
of the Capital of the Commonwealth, 1787-1941. Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Jan. 
Ropert M. Brown. Frontier Revivalism in; Kentucky, 1799-1805. Historian, Phi Alpha 
Theta, Autumn. 
J. Winston CoLEMAN, JR. Old Kentucky Watering Places. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan. . 
ALVIN F. Hartow. Two Long-Ago Years in Covington [late 80's}. Ibid. 
SamueL L. Wilson. The Relation of the Ohio River and its Valleys to the Discovery of 
the Mississippi by DeSoto, Ibid. 
Dwicur L. Acnew. The Government Land ‘Surveyor as a Pioneer. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 
Crarx Emery. The Poet and the Plough. Agricultural Hist., Jan. 
Wittarp H, Smr. Schuyler Colfax and the Political Upheaval of 1854-1855. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 
War Records. Indiana Hist. Bull., Dec. 
Miror M. Muer. Evansville Steamboats during the Civil War. Indiana Mag. Hist., 
Dec, 
Davm H. Dicxason. David Starr Jordan as a Literary Man. Ibid. 
Cerpric C, Commins, Indiana looks at the World War, 1914. Ibid. s 
Jonn T. Franacan. James Hall and the Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois. 
Jour, Ilinois State Hist. Soc., Dec. 
Anecdotes of Major Daniel Ashby [1791- -1879]. Missouri Hist. Soe. Glimpses of the Past, 
Oct. 
Ean W. Hayrer. The Western Farmers and the Drivewell Patent Controversy. Agri- 
cultural Hist., Jan. -. 
P. Raystonp Nrevson. Edward Creighton and the Pacific Telegraph. Mid-America, Jan. 
Maurice QO, Grarr. The Lake Michigan Water Diversion Controversy: A Summary 
© Statement. Ibid. 
Aretas A, Dayton. The Raising of Union Forces in Ilinois during the Civil War. Ibid. 
IsaBEL S. Docu. Some Aspects of Early Indian Fur Trade. Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan. 
Froyp C, SHOEMAKER. St. Charles, City of Paradoxes. Ibid. 
Duper J. Biosrrup. The Background of Public Speaking in Missouri. Ibid. 
Lucius E. Guese. St. Louis and the Great Whiskey Ring. Ibid. 
F. Crever Baro. First Celebration of Washington’s Birthday in Michigan [1797]. Michi- 
gan Hist. Mag., Winter. 
Pau. Honicsuems Religion and the Assimilation of the Dutch in Michigan. Ibid. 
Maynard Hitt. Return of the Confederate Flags [September, 1941]. Ibid. 
* Car E. Szasnore. The Dayton Swedish Settlement. Palimpsest, Nov. 
Ben Hur Wrrson. The lowa Eisteddfod. Ibid., Dec. 
Homer L., Carxin, Life in the Army [Third Iowa Cavalry, 1864]. Ibid., Jan. 
Gorpon L, Extiorr. The Circuit Courts of Iowa. An. Iowa, Oct. 
Crarces E, SNYDER. Antoine LeClaire, the First Proprietor of Davenport. Ibid. 
Warum R. Boyo. William B. Allison. Ibid. 
W. H. Grover. Lumber Rafting on the Wisconsin River [I]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec. 
J. F. Woyra. The Town of Two Creeks, Manitowoc County. Ibid. 
Groror T. Ness, yR. Wisconsin at West Point: Her Graduates through the Civil War 
Period. Ibid. 
J. F. Sticrer. The Mission House in the Eighties, Ibid. 
W. B. Fanerty. John Hagen, Eminent European Astronomer, sojourns in Wisconsin 
[1880-88]. Ibid. 
ALFRED Tornison. Fisher's Landing, Minnesota. North Dakota Hist. Quar., Oct. 
Gerorce B. Enpenc. The Knights of Labor in Minnesota. Minnesota Hist., Dec. 
Jonn ILmarı KorermarneN. Finnish Temperance Societies in Minnesota. Ibid. 
Treopore C, BLEGEN. Pioneer Libraries and Modern Booksellers. Ibid. 
G. Raymonp GAEDDERT. First Newspapers in Kansas Counties [concl.], 1879-1886. Kansas 
Hist. Quar., Nov. 
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James C. Maum. An Introduction to the History of the Bluestem-Pasture Region of 

` Kansas: A Study in Adaptation to Geographical Environment. Ibid., Feb. 

A. G. Burr. The Organization of Bottineau County. North Dakota Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Avice Matruews SHIELDS. Army Life on the Wyoming Frontier. An. Wyoming, Oct. 

Doueras C. McMortrie. The Fourth Infantry Press at Fort Bridger. Ibid. 

Carotyy Tuomas Foreman. Nathan Boone: Trapper, Manufacturer, Surveyor, Militia- 
man, Legislator, Ranger, and Dragoon {1780 or 1781-1856 or 1857]. Chron. Okla- 
homa, Dec. 

Jonn BartLETT Meserve. Chief Allen Wright [1826-85]. Ibid. 

. Dean Trickett. The Civil War in the Indian Territory, 1862 {cont.]. Ibid. 

ALEXANDER SPoEHR. Oklahoma Seminole Towns. Ibid. 

Bearin B. CuapMan. The Final Report of the Cherokee Commission [1893]. Ibid. 

D. A. Ricnarpson. Judge Samuel W. Hayes, 1875-1941. Ibid. 

Mauve McF Broom. Ralph Elmo McFie: From Bate Cruces to Davao. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Donato R. Van Perren. Arizona’s Stand on the Santa Fe Compact and the Boulder 
Dam Project Act. did. 

A. Grove Day. The Earliest Explorer-Traders of the Northwest Coast. U. S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., Dec. 

Wiis B. Merna. Notes on Historical Geography of Rogue River Valley. Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Dec. 

Louise RasMussEN. Artists with Explorations on the Northwest Coast. Ibid. 

J. F. Santer. Christian College, 1866-1882, and its Presidents. Fbid. 

Grorce Epwarp Dornan. School History Confusion on Forty-Nine North. Ibid. 

O. B. CoLroweLL, Early Days of Electricity in Portland. Ibid. 

Dororny O, JoHansen. J. Ross Browne [1821-75]. Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct. 

Kerra A. Murray. The Movement for:Statehood in Washington. lbid. 

ARTHUR S. Bearnstzy, Later Attempts to relocate the Capital of Washington. Ibid. 


Documents 

James A. Pancerr. The Letters of Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky [cont.; 1831- 
36]. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Jan. 

G. GLENN Cift. Kentucky Marriages and Obituaries, Vol, H: Obituaries [cont.; 1833- 
36]. Ibid. 

Dororuy Rixer. Two Accounts of the Upper Wabash Country, 1819-1820. Indiana Mag. 
Hist., Dec. 

Letters [1836-40]. An. Iowa, Oct. 

Christian Traugott Ficker's Advice to Emigrants [cont.]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec. 

“Letters from Kansas” (Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 1855). Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb. 

V., E. Giszens. Letters on the War in Kansas in 1856. Ibid., Nov. 

Kansas Historical Markers. Ibid. 

Notes on the Proslavery March against Lawrence. Ibid., Feb. 

Davm Gienn Coss. Letters of David R. Cobb, 1858-1864, Pioneer cf Bourbon County. 
Ibid. 

Civil War Letters of Henry Marshall. North Dakota Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Aones Wricnt Sprinc. Old Letter Book fof William G. Bullock] discloses Economic 
History of Fort Laramie, 1858-1871. An. Wyoming, Oct. 

Frank Driver Reeve. London to Salt Lake City in 1867: The Diary of William Driver. 
New Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Syuvia F. Roper. Sea Voyage of a Forty-Niner. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 
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Sixth edition. Five volumes. (Mexico City, Antigua Libreria Robredo, 1941, pp. 
1669, leather $26.00, paper $21.00.) 
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of the National Government of Mexico, 1821-1936. By ANNrtA MELVILLE KER. 
[Library of Congress.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1940, pp. xxi, 
333, $1.25.) 

‘The Pageant of South American History. By ANNE Merriman Pecr. (New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1941, pp. X, 405, $3.00.) The author is an indefatigable 
traveler and photographer and writer. of popular travel books. The book sum- 
marizes a year’s reading. ‘The illustrations are excellent. 


Economic Defense of Latin America. By Percy W, BioweLL. [America Looks 
Ahead, No. 3.] (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1941, pp. 96, cloth 50 cents, 
paper 25 cents.) 

Argentina and the United States. By CLarence H. Haring, Robert Woods Bliss 
Professor of Latin American History and Economics, Harvard University. 
[America Looks Ahead, No. 5.] (/did., pp. 77, cloth 50 cents, paper 25 cents.), 
The first of these pamphlets, written by an expert, sticks to its subject. The pre- 
sentation is clear, brief, and well ordered. This issue measures up to the two 
previous ones in the series dealing with Australia and the United States and 
Canada and the United States. The booklet by Professor Clarence Haring on 
Argentina and the United States is even more important at the moment and is 
adequate in coverage and clear in presentation. It is a model of brevity. The 
World Peace Foundation is doing a very real educational service in issuing this, 
series by authors whose scholarship and objectivity are unimpeachable. 


South America and Hemisphere Defense. By J. Fren Rippy, Professor of Latin 
American History, the University of Chicago. [The Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures in Southern History.] (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 
1941, pp. xi, 101, $1.50.) “There is an American systefn. ... The present world 
‘crisis demands an examination of its history and its principles.” The author, a 
well-known scholar in the field of Hispanic American history, then examines 
the American system with special reference to South America. The treatment is 
clear and competent even if compressed. It has most to say about the economic 
factors involved in the relations between the United States and the South Ameri- 
can republics. 


Good Neighbors: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, & Seventeen Other Countries. By 
Huserr Herrie. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941, pp. x, 381, $3.00.) 
“And Americans North want to know exactly who are those good neighbors 
for whom we are about to bare our breasts and armor plate .. . what they eat, 
think, and propose to do . . . what sort of men rule over them .. . whether they 
plan to play with us or with the foe... when and if that foe appears. That is 
what this book is about.” The author is no uninformed fly-by-plane visitor. He 
has been for twenty years a visitor and student of the vast area he covers. If any- 
one can claim to write with a degree of certainty about anything other than 
what South Americans eat, the author is among the better-informed prophets, 
a role he declines by frequent use of the little word “or”. The volume is not 
history, but it is worth reading by historians and other unassorted American 
citizens, The style is clear, but the load of facts it carries often makes the going 
heavy. l 

i ARTICLES ` 

Juan pe LA Encina. Los Macehuales. Filosofia y Letras, July. 

Rosert M. Zincc. The Genuine and Spurious Values in Tarahumara Culture. Am. 
Anthropologist, Jan. 

Herserr KocH. Gaspar Vopelius, geógrafo y cartógrafo de Colonia (iii 1561). Investi- 
gaciones Hist., XXII. 
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Henry R. Wacner. The Lost First Letter of Cortés. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

ANCIETO ALMEYDA. Sobre una alteración de la cronología en los documentos hispano 
americanos del siglo xvi, Rev. Chilena, Jan., 1941. 

ALBERTO Mania CarreNo. Nuevos documentos inéditos de don Fray Juan de Zumárraga 
y cédulos y cartas reales en relación con su gobierno. Divulgación Hist., Dec. 

ARTURO FoNTECILLA Larraín. Las espadas de los siglos xvi y xvii, Rev. Chilena, Jan., 
1941. 

JEROME V. JacosseNn. Jesuit Founders in Portugal and Brazil. Mid-America, Jan. 

J. Manus Espinosa. Gouveia: Jesuit Lawgiver in Brazil. Ibid. 

Fr. Hernanpo Ozea. Misioneros obispos. Divulgación Hist., Nov. 

KATHERINE BARTLETT. Notes upon the Routes of Espejo and Farfán to the Mines in the 
Sixteenth Century. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan. 

José pe LA PeNa Cámara, El manuscrito llamado “Gobernación espiritual y temporal de 
“las Indias” y su verdadero lugar en la historia de la Recopilación. Rev. Hist. Am., Aug. 
HERBERT INGRAM PRrresrLeY. Las municipalidades españoles de América. Divulgación 

Hist., Dec. l 

Eucento Persma Savas. El teatro en Santiago del Nuevo Extremo, 1709-1809. Rev. 
Chilena, Jan., 1941. 

Sanrorp A. Mosk. Capitalistic Development in the Lower California Pearl Fisheries. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Luis GonzÁLEZ Osrec6n. Los coches de alquiler. Divulgación Hist., Nov. 

Aprin Favre. Un centenario' olvidado, el viaje de La Condamine. Investigaciones Hist., 
XXII. 

Rocerio SorgLa. Escritores de Costa Rica [cont.]. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, Nov. 

ALLAN CurisreLow. French Interest in the Spanish Empire during the Ministry of the 
Duc de Choiseul, 1759-1771. Hispanic Am, Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Wurm W. Pierson. La intendencia de Venezuela en el regimen colonial. Bol. Acad. 
Nac. Hist., July. 

Savano Garcfa Guior. El arquitecto don José Damián Ortiz de Castro. Divulgación 
_Hist., Dec. 

Ricarpo R. Camzer-Bors and Jurio César Gonzhiez. Antecedentes para explicar el 
proceso de la clausura del Telégrafo Mercantil, el primer periódico i impreso Bonaerense. 
Rev. Hist. Am., Aug. 

HumserTO Barrera V. Reconocimiento del camino directo de Santiago a Mendoza. Rev. 
Chilena, Jan., 1941. 

ALFREDO ScHAFFROTH. Finanzas en la asamblea constituyente de 1813. Investigaciones 

_ Hist., XXI. 

Wim Spence Roperrson. Metternich’s Attitude toward Revolutions in Latin America. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Id. Rusia y la emancipación de la América Española, 1816-1826. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist, 
July. 

Benyamin Vicufta Macxenna, La luz en Santiago [1820]. Rev. Chilena, Jan., 1941. 

Ricarpo Piccrritui. Un colaborador de Rivadavia. Investigaciones Hist., XXII. 

MAaNueL AsascaL BRUNET. Apuntes para la historia del teatro en Chile [concl.]. Rev. 
Chilena, Jan., 1941. 

Jonn L. Martin. José Milla, Official Historian of Guatemala., Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
Nov. 

D. Vicroriano Acürros. Don Jean García Icazbalceta (1825-1894). Divulgación 
Hist., Nov. 

Carey Suaw, yr. Church and State in Colombia as observed by American Diplomats, 
1834-1906. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Luis ALFREDO Coroming. Carujo en la revolución de las Reformas: El expediente del 
comandante Carujo [1836]. Bal. Acad. Nac. Hist., July. 

CLETO GonzÁLEZ Viguez, Los restos mortales de Morazán y Carrillo. Rev. Arch. Nac. 
Costa Rica, Nov. 

Ricuarp A, Jounson. Spanish-Mexican Diplomatic Relations, 1853-1855. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Américo Luco, Emiliano Tejera. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Dominican Rep.), Oct 
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Warrer B. L. Bose. Indice bibliográfico de la “Literature filatélica argentina” [concl.]. 
Investigaciones Hist., XX. . 

FAsio M. S. Gumarães. Divisão Regional do Brasil. Rev. Brasileira Geog., Apr., 1941. 

ÅROLDO DE AZEVEDO. Goiånia, uma cidade “criada”, Ibid., Jan., 1941. 

F. A. Carson. American Settlement in the Isla de Pinos, Cuba. Geograph. Rev., Jan. 

ALBERTO Arca Parró. Census of Peru; 1940. Ibid. 

Dexcavo pe CarvaLHo. Colonização e nucleos em expansão; a propósito de um artigo do 
prof, Preston James e de outras publicações. Rev. Brasileira Geog., Jan., 1941. 

Eucene O. Porrer. Protestantism, Romanism, and the State in Mexico. Historian, Phi 
Alpha Theta, Autumn. 

Franz Ouswausen. Im Herzen des fünften Grossraums [South America]. Berl. Monatsh., 
May. ° 

STEPHEN Ducoan. Some Realities confronting Hemisphere Solidarity. Educ. Record, Jan. 
(supplement no. 15). 

Exiery C. SroweLL. Courtesy to our Neighbors [President Roosevelt's censure of Time). 
Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Jan. ` 


DOCUMENTS 


MARTÍN DE PaLosar and Gaspar ANTONIO Xiu,’ Relación del cabildo de la ciudad de 
Mérida [1579]. Bol. Arch. Gen, Nac. (Mexico), XII, no. 4. 

Provisión de médico para Mérida de Yucatán. Ibid. ` 

R. M. C. Uso de dose! y sitial. Ibid., no. 3. 

E[pacunpo] O'G[oratan]. La filosofia en la Nueva España: Denuncia del compendio 
filosofico del dr. Juan Benito Diaz y Gamara [1775]. Ibid. 

Joaquin pew Pino. Bando de buen gobierno, 1799. Rev. Chilena, Jan., 1941. 

José Torre Reveivo. Agasajo a los indios (1797). Investigaciones Hist., XXM. 

Fray RecInaLpo SALDAÑA RETAMAR. Tres cartas interesantes (1812). Ibid. 

Ricardo R. CarLert-Bors. Artigas y Saavedra. Ibid. 

ALFREDO VDAL, Cartas inéditas de San Martin sobre el armisticio de Punchauca. Ibid. 

Houmperro A. MANDELLI. Un proyecto de constitución para la provincia de Tucumán. 
Ibid. i 

José Luis Busanicus. La misión de Manuel Leiva en Corrientes (septiembre de 1838), 
un informe interceptado. Ibid. : ; 

Emiano ‘Tryera. Juan Pablo Duarte. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Dominican Rep.), Oct 

León Bamarr. Una carta de San Martin, 1845. Investigaciones Hist., XXI. 

Manozt S. Carnozo, A Letter of Dom Pedro ll, Emperor of Brazil, Hispanic Am. Hist. 
Rev., Nov. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The next annual meeting of the Association will be held in Baltimore 
on December 28, 29, 30. Professor Stanley Pargellis of Yale University is 
chairman of the program committee. The action taken by the Council in 
Chicago governing registration at annual meetings will be published in a 
later issue, as will any special announcements of the program and local 
arrangements committees. 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
HELD AT THE STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO, DECEMBER 30, 1041, AT 3:30 P.M. 


President Arthur M. Schlesinger presided. 

The President presented Mr. Binns, the manager of the Stevens Hotel, 
who as a host welcomed the members of the Association as the hotel’s guests. 

The Executive Secretary made a special announcement about the tem- 
porary closing to the public of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of 
Congress for a period of at least two weeks during the holidays. 

The Executive Secretary reported on (a) the disposition of the resolution 
concerning the examination of textbooks by the N.A.M., (b) the possibility 
of creating a placement bureau, and (c) the recommendation by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Nominations to move forward at once the refer- 
endum taken in regard to dates for nominations. l 

(a) A clear and excellent statement was drafted on the freedom of teach- 
ing; this was printed in the July issue of the American Historical Review 
and in the November issue `of Social Education. 

(b) The possibility of creating a placement bureau was discussed by the 
Executive Committee and informally by the Council, and it was decided that 
the situation did not seem favorable or feasible for its establishment. 

(c) The Committee on Nominations was authorized to send out not 
later than April 1 the request for the suggestions by the membership of 
possible candidates, and to set July r as the latest date for the acceptance 
of replies. 

This authorization by the Council is an adequate and constitutional 
method of disposing of the motion by Mr. Beale at the meeting in 1940. 

The Executive Secretary then made a report briefly summarizing his 
annual report, which is to be printed in the April issue of the American 
Historical Review. , 

The American Historicial Review is the last learned journal in the field 
of history that is functioning as it has done. Upon the Managing Editor and 
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the Board of Editors rests the responsibility. To all in this Association there 
ought to come the deep conviction that our civilization is an endless web 
and woof that must not be torn apart. Faith and devotion to standards of 
scholarship entrusted to us in this country must be maintained as never 
before. Those who remain on various campuses during the national crisis 
_ are the soldiers of learning. That they are doing their work in the class- 
rooms, libraries, and laboratories to maintain institutions of learning in this 
country is an essential national task in war as it is in peace. Faith in one’s 
own work should extend to faith in the Association. There is a difference 
between maintenance of civilization and maintenance of business as usual, 
and the historical business is of unusual importance at, times like this. 

The Executive Secretary reported that there was a possibility that the 
Pennsylvania organization of the W-P.A. would take over the work on the 
Bibliography of American Travel and complete it. No definite decision had 
as yet been made. 

The Treasurer presented his report. This report was accepted and ordered 
placed on file. 

The Executive Secretary reported that on December 28 the Council had 
discussed the holding of the 1942 meeting in Washington and had felt as- 
sured that plans could go ahead despite the congestion in Washington, 
unless transportation difficulties should develop; however, within the last 
twenty-four hours it had become apparent that the large margin of space in 
the Mayflower Hotel in previous years had disappeared. The hotel could 
give us no assurance for 1942. The Executive Committee has the authority 
to decide on a new location for the meeting in 1942. The Council had taken 
no action on the location for the meeting in 1943- 

The Executive Secretary presented the nomination of the Council of 
Mr. Randolph Burgess for re-election to the Board of Trustees for a term of 
five years. The Association voted to re-elect Mr. Burgess. 

The Executive Secretary reported briefly on the activities of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. He also summarized briefly the importance of 
this organization in view of current affairs in Washington. The A.C.L.S. 
may be rather influential and important in the question of special services; 
it is able to support learned nonprofit volumes in history and other fields. 
As the situation is in Washington in the field of the humanities, this or- 
ganization through Mr. Waldo G. Leland and his connections will be very 
helpful to the government and to scholarship. 

The Executive Secretary summarized the report submitted by Professor 
Roy F. Nichols as delegate to the Social Science Research Council. Projects 
described in the last report are near completion, and the survey of research 
in American history during the past five years has been completed. The 
research manual to serve as a laboratory guide in the field of local history 
has not been completed, as the original plan is being revised. Grants-in-aid 
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were awarded in the usual amount to historical scholars, and a fellowship 
in the field of Latin-American history was granted. The Committee on the 
Control of Social Data is considering how it may promote adequate docu- 
mentation of the world conflict, particularly as it affects the United States. 
The Committee on American Economic History, supported by a generous 
grant of funds, has been constituted and is preparing to finance projects of 
its own planning in this area. 

The Executive Secretary reported briefly on the activities of the National 
Parks Association, as presented by Mr. B. Floyd Flickinger, the Association’s 
representative.’ 

The Executive Secretary summarized the report of Professor J. Salwyn 
Schapiro, the representative on the Advisory Committee of the Emergency 
Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars. The committee had a 
threefold aim: (a) to aid personally the refugees; (b) to preserve their abili- 
ties for American scholarship; and (c) to assist the American institutions of 
higher learning in absorbing the refugee scholars. Funds were raised to 
accomplish the third aim from three sources: (1) from Jewish organiza- 
tions, as most of the refugee scholars were Jews; (2) from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which generally duplicated the amount granted by the com- 
mittee; and (3) to a limited extent from the Oberlander Trust. According 
to the report of the committee, as of June 1, 1941, it was instrumental in 
placing 235 refugee scholars in American colleges and universities. Half of 
this number ‘have been absorbed in the permanent staffs. : 

The Executive Secretary reported that the Council had appointed the 
committees for 1942, a list of which is given in the Council minutes for 
December 28, 1941. 

The question was raised as to whether there was a more convenient time 
or less inconvenient time for the annual meeting than in December during 
the holiday period. Early September had been tried by many organizations, 
and many features had been found attractive. The uncertainty of the next 
two meetings suggests the possibility of trying a different time, such as early 
September. Transportation facilities would be better at that time of the 
year, and there is less danger of health difficulties. Professor A. C. Cole 
moved that the Executive Committee by referendum ascertain the sentiment 
of the members of the Association who have during the last few years at- 
tended the annual December meetings. This motion was seconded. After 
discussion, in which Professor Frank M. Anderson recalled the numerous 
occasions in the past when the same proposal came up, he offered a sub- 
stitute motion which was accepted by Professor Cole, and without dissent 
the Association instructed the Council to take the date of the annual meeting 
under consideration and report to the Association at its earliest convenience. 

Mr. Roy F. Nichols presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, the American Historical Association has learned that the 
Historical Records Survey is in desperate need of an enlargement of its 
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central editorial staff.in order to perform the services that it should for the 
various state committees for the Conservation of Cultural Resources and 
in order to maintain the same standards of scholarly excellence that have 
characterized the publications of the Historical Records Survey in the past, 
and whereas, the American Historical Association, being impressed by the 
need for protecting our historical records against the hazards of war and by 
the unique service which the Historical Records Survey can perform in this 
respect, hereby resolves, 

That the proper authorities of the Work Projects Administration be 
respectfully petitioned to allocate sufficient funds to augment the central 
editorial staff of the Historical Records Survey. 


Upon motion this resolution was carried. 


Mr. Paul H. Buck presented the following report of the Committee on 


Nominations: 


In 1938 a new electoral system was adopted, retaining the Committee on 
Nominations and maintaining the preliminary ballot, where members were 
‘invited to submit names. At least two names should be nominated by the 
Committee on Nominations, and twenty members may petition to add to the 
nominees named by the Committee on Nominations. The vote is by ballot. 
There was no increase in direct participation by members in election of of- 
ficers. One in ten replied to the preliminary circular, and this ratio remains 
the same. In the preferential ballot of 1939, 357 votes were cast by an active 
membership that numbered 3,541. In the final ballot there were 366 votes. 
This year there were 307 votes in the preferential ballot and 329 votes on the 
final ballot. The situation is disappointing even if one thousand indicates a 
conservative minimum figure of interested members, and the proportion 
replying to the ballot is somewhat smaller. The Nominating Committee has 
evidence of very keen interest in the election of officers. A large number of 
members believe that a well-chosen ticket should be dominant in selecting 
officers. The Committee on Nominations is definitely important. The 
preliminary preferential ballot is of quite dubious utility. One fifth of the 
ballots were worthless for a variety of reasons, and there were only about 
250 countable ballots. There were 114 different persons receiving votes for 
the second vice-presidency; two of these 114 reached fifteen votes each (the 
highest total); only four additional men received as many as ten votes each, 
and the usual number was three, two, or only one vote per person. Like- 
wise for vacancies on the Committee on Nominations thirteen votes were 
the most received by one person, and no other person received as many 
as ten votes. 


Far more useful to the committee than the above results were the letters 
sent in by various members of the Association, making suggestions as to 
nominations and also discussing certain problems of policy. Miss Lonn, the 
incoming chairman, hopes the practice of writing letters to the committee 
will be continued during 1942. 

Thirty-five per cent of the total vote was received from three areas—the 
City and State of New York, Pennsylvania, and Washington, D. C. 

The problem of succession faced the committee due to the death of 
Professor Thompson. Under the constitution the first vice-president becomes 
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president immediately upon the death of the president. The committee 
decided to apply a principle of reasonable treatment in this type of crisis. 
It adhered to the normal course in presenting Mr. Schlesinger for president 
in 1942. Professor Thompson’s address, which had been prepared before 
his death, was presented at the annual dinner. The Committee on Nomina- 
tions hopes this action will set a precedent of reasonable treatment in the 
case of a similar occurrence in the future. 

Mr. Buck reported for the Committee on Nominations that Mr. Carl 
Stephenson of Cornell University and Mr. Arthur S. Aiton of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan had been elected by mail ballot to the Council, and that 
Mr. Sidney Packard of Smith College and Mr. Walter P. Webb of the 
University of Texas had been elected to the Committee on Nominations. 
He further reported the following nominations: for President, Mr. Arthur 
M. Schlesinger of Harvard University; for First Vice-President, Miss Nellie 
Neilson of Mount Holyoke College; for Second Vice-President, Mr. William 
L. Westermann of Columbia University; for Treasurer, Mr. Solon J. Buck 
of the National Archives. Upon motion, duly adopted, the Executive Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast one ballot for the officers as nominated by the 
Committee on Nominations. 

Mr. Louis Gottschalk, by request of the Council, presented the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the President be directed to convey the thanks of the 
Association to Mr. Shepard Morgan and. his associates on the Board of 
Trustees for their careful guardianship of the invested funds of the As- 
sociation; to Mr. Curtis Nettels and his associates on the Program Com: 
mittee for the interesting and stimulating program provided at the meeting 
in Chicago in 1941; and to Miss Bessie L. Pierce and her associates on the 
Local Arrangements Committee for their careful attention to the comfort 
of its members at that meeting. 


There being no further business, the meeting adjourned at 5:15 P.M. 


Guy Stanton Forn, Executive Secretary. 


"REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 194I 


The report of the Executive Secretary for the current year will of neces- 
sity be somewhat briefer and more distinctly a summary of the reports of 
the chairmen of committees than has been the case in the past. 

The present Executive Secretary assumed his responsibility on September 
1, 1941. He found that through the courtesy of Mr. Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress, there were at the disposal of the Association in the 
Annex of the Library five small studies on the fifth floor. The partition 
between two of these had been removed, giving us four rooms with an 
option on an additional study. This option has been taken up, and in order 
to give me a larger room another partition will be removed. One large 
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room will be available for the Assistant Editor of the Review with her files 
and the shelving for the books and other material necessary to her work. 
This room will also necessarily house some of the files of the other activities 
of the Association and supplies. Miss Washington, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer, has one small study. The Executive Secretary will have the room 
made available by throwing two small studies together, and his secretary 
will be housed in the other small study. 

In beginning the work on September 1 there was some confusion and 
delay. The transfer of files from both Philadelphia and New York was done 
after September 1. As the Library could not promptly furnish us with 
shelving and file cases and refused to allow us to bring in our own equip- 
ment, this material from the New York and Philadelphia offices was piled 
on the floor and unavailable or difficult to find. This situation has gradually 
improved. The Library, finding that it could not supply the stacks and files, 
has permitted us to bring the material in storage in the Archives Building 
into our offices. This, with the exception of one large desk, is of steel con- 
struction and is exactly similar to what the Library hoped to furnish. All 
these may seem minor details, but they have been a very considerable annoy- 
ance and furnished some real difficulties in any attempt to find out through 
the files just what procedures were to be carried on and what was the status 
of certain activities. 

In the matter of the staff I was fortunate in securing the continued serv- 
ices of Miss Florence Miller, who had been Assistant Editor under Dr. 
Schuyler. I brought with me from Minneapolis Miss Harriet Bohning, a 
competent secretary who is carrying a very considerable amount of the 
detail of the office of Executive Secretary. Miss Washington carries on her 
duties as usual with occasional assistance by the hour. In a certain sense the 
fall months represent a peak in the activities of these three offices. There is, 
of course, the task of preparing and getting out the January issue of the 
Review. In those same months come such parts of the tasks of preparation 
and dispatch of the annual program as are undertaken by this office. Further, 
we, must call for all reports from committees and ask of the individual 
chairmen their suggestions for membership on their committees for the 
coming year. In view of the unfamiliarity of some of us with these various 
obligations, I feel that my staff acquitted itself reasonably well. At one time 
we concentrated on the task of getting out the annual program promptly— 
earlier than previous years, if possible. A number of corners were cut, and 
these procedures were successful in speeding up the dispatch of the program 
to the members well in advance of the meeting and giving members time 
to consider the report of the Committee on Nominations. 

I am reporting elsewhere as Editor, but in this connection it might be . 
well to mention that there were added duties arising from the fact that 
manuscripts, courteously returned to the authors with the request for re- 
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submission to me, came in in sufficient numbers to occupy editorial time. 
To counterbalance this, Mr. Schuyler had left the outline and possible ma- 
terial for the January issue well shaped up. 

The present Executive Secretary does not feel that he has been in the 
office long enough to begin to make intelligent, instructive suggestions about 
the general good of the Association. He would, however, express his appre- 
ciation for the good wishes that have come to him in connection with his 
new responsibilities and the generous offers of help. There is distinct com- 
fort in knowing that all the thinking about the good of the Association and 
its future is not supposed to be done by one man alone in a Washington 
office. 

I have taken the opportunity to attend in November meetings of two 
affliated groups. I attended the meeting of the Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation at Atlanta on November 6-8, and it was very encouraging to see 
the interest displayed by the members of this association. The registration 
was something like two hundred, and the program was an excellent one. . 
As a member of the Executive Council of the Council on the Social Studies 
I attended the meeting of that group in Indianapolis on November 21. It 
was, I believe, their first independent meeting, and the success was gratify- 
ing—something like eight hundred were registered. The local arrangements 
and program committees had done their work so well that everyone left 
enthusiastic about the innovation of an annual independent meeting. 

One of the earliest and gravest problems was precipitated by the death 
on September 30 of our president for this year, Professor James Westfall 
Thompson. Proper tribute will be paid to him in the forthcoming issue of 
the Review. His death, however, posed for the Committee on Nominations 
and for this office a problem of procedure and constitutional interpretation. 
It will be recalled that after the death of President Woodrow Wilson in 
February of his presidential year the Association found that its constitution 
did not definitely define the status of the officers next in line. A constitu- 
tional amendment was adopted which said that the first vice-president 
became president immediately upon the death of the president. This brought 
Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, who had been acting in other ways for 
Mr. Thompson during his illness, immediately into the presidency. The 
Committee on Nominations, of course, desired to know whether they were 
to nominate a new first and second vice-president. And there was also the 
question of the presidential address, Professor Thompson’s address had 

_been finished some three or four months before his death and was in the 
process of being edited for the January issue. Professor Schlesinger would 
have no adequate time in which to prepare his address if he were to take 
_ the rostrum in December. Friends of Professor Thompson, and I believe the 
great mass of the membership of the Association, would not understand 
why we did not treat this as the year of his presidency, go forward with 
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the printing of the prepared address, and have it read in Chicago as the 
president’s address. Therefore I felt justified in advising the Committee on 
Nominations to retain Professor Schlesinger’s name at the head of their 
ticket and to nominate only a second vice-president. If anyone desired to 
cover this by the letter of the constitution, it could be called a re-election 
of Professor Schlesinger or an extension of his term by vote of the Associa- 
tion. Against this theresis no constitutional prohibition. I did not take this 
position until I had polled the Executive Committee and received from 
them their approval of my position. In order that the record may be com- 
plete I will recall that the death of the president has happened once before 
since the constitutional amendment, but in that case the death of Professor 
Larson of the University of Illinois came in February. He had prepared no 
address, and his successor had ample time to meet the responsibilities thrown 
upon him. 

The grave national emergency created by all-out effort on every front 
will leave no phase of our present lives or of the institutions with which we 
are connected, including this Association, untouched. Each and all will be 
eager to contribute to the program of defense and will acquit themselves 
as they did in the previous war with credit to the historical profession. 
Various agencies of the government have already summoned a considerable 
body of historians to Washington for service in the various fields of their 
specialities. This service will undoubtedly be extended to men who can 
render similar help in their specialities by remaining at their posts. Speak- 
ing in general from the standpoint of the Association, I feel that we should 
maintain the central core of our activities. Some modifications and readjust- 
ments may be inevitable and also desirable. The building, maintaining, 
and developing of a civilization is a complex matter, to which many ele- 
ments, many groups, and much thoughtful effort must contribute. It seems 
to me that it is still a national service, even though a great war has put 
everything at stake, to forward learning in every field and especially in that 
dealing with history, and to carry on at our posts as earnestly and as thought- 
fully and as calmly as is humanly possible. 

Let me now proceed to summarize the activities of the Association dur- 
ing the last year in terms of the reports of its major committees and com- 
missions: 

Tue American Historica, Review. Up to September 3 of the current 
year the Review was edited by Robert Livingston Schuyler from the editorial 
offices at 535 West 114th Street, New York. Since that time the offices 
have been located with the central office in the Library of Congress Annex, 
Washington, D. C., and Guy Stanton Ford has been Editor. The total cost 
of editing the Review amounted to $6,567.91. The net cost to the Association 
of printing the Review, after deducting the contribution of the publishers to 
editorial expenses and the Association’s share of profits of publication, 
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amounted to $3,541.36, an increase of $171.18 over the cost of last year. 
This increase is due to the increased number of copies of the Review dis- 
tributed because of increased membership in the Association. The loss on 
the sale of the ten-year index has been reduced by the sale during the year 
of nineteen copies at an aggregate price of $31.48. The ten-year index is still 
short of paying for itself, although the actual editorial work on it was done 
in the offices of the Review without additional cost. It seems rather surprising 
that with over 3,500 members in the Association, all of them receiving the 
Review, less than 500 copies of the last ten-year index have so far been sold: 

Volume XLVI of the Review (October, 1940-July, 1941) contained 1,064 
pages, including an annual index of 42 pages, as compared with 1,056 pages 
in Volume XLV. The total number of Articles, Notes and Suggestions, and 
Documents was 20, the same as in Volume XLV. Volume XLVI contains 
290 reviews as against 256 in Volume XLV and 380 notices as against 516, 
a total of reviews and notices of 670 as compared with 772 in Volume XLV, 
which is a decrease of approximately 13.2 per cent. The total number of 
articles listed was 2,427 as against 2,479 in Volume XLV, a decrease of 
approximately 2.1 per cent. During the period September 1, 1940-August 
15, 1941, 72 Articles, Notes and Suggestions, and Documents were sub- 
mitted, Of these 13 were accepted (the acceptances of 2 of these were later 
recalled), 21 rejected, 1 withdrawn, and 37 returned with a statement that 
they would be considered if resubmitted later. Twelve major articles were 
published, including the presidential address and an account of the annual 
meeting of the Association at New York. Of these (exclusive of the presi- 
dential address and the account of the meeting) 4 were in the field of Euro- 
pean history (including 1 Ancient and 2 Medieval) and 6 in American. 
There were 4 Notes and Suggestions, 2 in European and 2 in American 
history. There were 3 documentary contributions, 1 in European and 3 in 
American history. 

Social Epucation. The National Council for the Social Studies under- 
took over a year ago the responsibility for the publication of this periodical. 
This arrangement continues. I regret to report that the periodical is not as 
yet on a self-sustaining basis, and unless there is a considerable increase in 
support or a considerable reduction in the expenses of the periodical, the 
reserve fund from the Carnegie grant, controlled by this Association and 
allotted to them in fixed sums every year, will be exhausted, presumably 
at the end of three years. A number of measures have been taken by the 
editorial management to reduce the cost of the periodical in an attempt to 
reduce the deficit. It is an excellent periodical that serves well the con- 
stituency that it reaches. As the organ of the National Council it is, like the 
Review, the chief means of communication with its membership and the 
chief bond that holds them to their common interest in the teaching of the 
social studies in the schools. 
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AnnuaL Reporr. The following passages are quoted from the report 
of the chairman of the committee charged with the publication of the 4n- 
nual Report: 


The Annual Report for 1939, consisting of one volume of proceedings, 
has been published. The Annual Report for 1940, consisting of proceedings 
for that year, is in galley proof. Mayo’ s volume of instructions of the British 
Foreign Secretaries to their envoys in the United States, 1791-1812, forming 
Volume III of the Annual Report for 1936, is in page proof. The combined 
volume of Writings on American History for 1937 and 1938, forming 
Volume II of the Annual Report for 1937, is in the same stage of manu- 
facture. Both works should be out early in the new calendar year. 

As this committee is no longer responsible for the publication of Writ- 
ings, far more money will be available for the publication of documentary 
material and the like than in many years. Approximately $6,000 of the 
current allotment of printing credit at the Government Printing Office 
($10,620) has not yet been earmarked after due provision has been made 
for works in hand. This the committee proposes to employ as follows: 
(x) to publish proceedings for 1941 as soon as possible after the Chicago 
meeting, now that no wait until the beginning of a new fiscal year is 
necessary for financial reasons; (2) to publish a volume of Talleyrand’s notes 
on European-American business relations, in translation, edited by Hans 
Huth and Wilma J. Pugh. Should any balance remain, it will be applied on 
the cost of some further volume, to be selected later. 


Waritincs on American History. During the past year arrangements 
have been completed by which this invaluable volume will be continued and 
supported from the funds of the Albert J. Beveridge Endowment. The 
Association’s committee in charge of this fund will hereafter assume the 
task of seeing this volume through the press. The annual subsidy from the 
funds of the Association, a matter of $600, is released for application in 
other needed places. 

List of Docrorat Dissertations. The List of Doctoral Dissertations and 
Research Projects was published as a supplement to the Review. Supposedly 
this was to cost neither the Association nor the Review anything but be 
carried by the advertising secured by the Macmillan Company and the sale 
of extra copies. Apparently this income did not meet the expenses, and the 
deficit was charged against the profits of the Review, thus diminishing by 
some two hundred dollars or more the amount received from the Macmillan 
Company. The call has gone out for a new edition of this useful pamphlet. 
The Executive Committee has discussed arrangements for its publication 
and has authorized the Executive Secretary to seek less expensive methods 
of printing and distribution. I have it in mind when the material is in order 
to make inquiries about multilithing and, instead of sending out copies 
broadcast, to confine the free distribution chiefly to university departments 
and libraries and to sell it at a nominal price to others desiring it. It will be 
recalled that the Executive Committee at a session in March, 1941, set up a 
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fee of fifty cents for every entry in the Ph.D, list. This fee was announced 
in the July issue of the Review. At its meeting in November the Executive 
Committee reconsidered this action and rescinded it. The difficulty of the 
collection appeared insuperable, and furthermore it was considered reason- 
able for the Association to contribute something to the necessary expense of 
this and to find that money from the income of the Jameson Fund and in 
the future from some of the monies released by the cessation of the subsidy 
to the Writings on American History. 

ALBERT J. Bevertpoce MemoriaL Funp Pustications. The continuation 
of the series of monographs on American history and the continuation of 
the bibliographical series, Writings on American History, have been the two 
major programs of the committee. The latter was formerly the responsibility 
of a separate committee. Two manuscripts previously accepted, H. C. 
Perkins’s Northern Editorials on Secession and Mrs, C. H. Kirby’s biography 
of George Keith, have gone to press and are now in galleys. The former 
completes the documentary series, and the latter is the first of the mono- 
graphs. Royalties have been relatively small; however, Phillips’s The Course 
of the South to Secession brought this sum up to $538.67. Two new manu- 
scripts were submitted and carefully considered. The small number of 
monographs submitted revealed the necessity for further publicity. Writings 
on American History will in the future relate to all areas listed under 
“English-speaking America” or “The U.S. and its Possessions”. The 1936 
volume appeared recently, A double volume for 1937-38 has been in galley 
proof since spring but will probably be delayed in the U. S. Printing Office. 
It is hoped that a double volume covering 1939-40 will be in manuscript by 
the end of 1942 and will then be placed with a private publisher to speed up 
publication and eventually reduce the interval between the year covered and 
the date of issue to one year. It is anticipated that the committee will have 
at its disposal for the fiscal year 1941-42 approximately $16,500. This fund 
will pay the editorial expenses on volumes in press and on any manuscripts 
accepted in ensuing months, committee, expenses, costs of publication of 
new volumes during the fiscal year, and editorial expenses on the 1939-40 
volume of Writings. It is hoped that royalties from the sales of Writings 
will eventually meet the editorial and publication costs; if they do not, how- 
ever, it will be necessary for the committee either to use accumulated income 
or seriously curtail its monograph program or support of Writings. 

LirrLeron-Griswotp Funp Pusuications. The committee has entered ` 
into a new printing contract with the Vail-Ballou Press, Inc., of New York. 
The first Connecticut volume is ready for publication; the first New Jersey 
volume is in corrected page proof; the Rhode Island volume is far advanced; 
active work is being done on the second Connecticut volume, the Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware volumes, and the Accomac County, Virginia, volume; 
work has been delayed on the North and South Carolina volumes. The 
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committee hopes that as fast as the nine volumes now under way (for thè 
titles of these volumes see the report of the Executive Secretary for 1939, 
Am. Hist. Rev., XLV, 739) are published, work can be initiated on other 
manuscripts. In order to maintain a publication program of one volume 
annually it is necessary to have additional funds to take care of expenses 
such as honoraria to editors, competent assistants, traveling expenses; if such 
funds were obtained, the entire income from the Littleton-Griswold Fund 
could be used for publication and the program expedited. 

Carnecte Revotvinc Funp Pustications. The Committee on the 
Carnegie Revolving Fund has accepted Luther P. Jackson’s Free Negro 
Labor and Property Holding in Virginia, 1830-1860 and Grace Lee Nute’s 
Radisson and Groseilliers out of the eleven manuscripts submitted and ex- 
amined, but as yet neither manuscript has gone to press. The Advisory 
Council of the American Council of Learned Societies gave financial as- 
sistance in the publication of Helen A. Stafford’s James VI of Scotland and 
the Throne of England. The chairman of the committee reports: “Thanks 
in part to such subsidies as these and in part to the excellent sales record of 
the last four books we have published, the financial statement of the Fund 
we administer shows a considerable increase in the past year.” Royalties 
during the fiscal year amounted to $1,519.56. The Fund shows a balance 
standing to its credit of $8,935.04. It began with $25,000. Twenty-four 
volumes have been published. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY oF AMERICAN TRAVEL. All activities in the preparation of 
this volume practically ceased a number of years ago. The excellent com- 
mittee could only make plans, but without funds they could do nothing. 
They became discouraged and practically gave up the task a year ago. The 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee. I was able to report to the 
Executive Committee at its recent meeting that I had high hopes that the 
Historical Records Survey would take over the completion of this work as 
one of their projects. A final report as to this desirable possibility is pending. 

COMMITTEE ON Hisroricar Source Mareriats. The Committee on 
Historical Source Materials, which last year presented an elaborate report, 
has not sent in its report at this writing. This is due to the fact that its chair- 
man, Professor Herbert Kellar, is engaged in emergency service with the 
Library of Congress and in connection with this has been absent on a long 
trip to the South, Middle West, and Far West. 

COMMITTEE ON AMERICANA FoR CoLLecE Lrprarizs, Sixteen libraries are 
Participating in this Plan, every one of them contributing $500 to match 
$500 contributed by the committee. In general, operations of the Plan follow 
those outlined in previous reports. The chairman says regarding the book 
appropriation: “there is an important change. In place of the annual grant 
of $8,000, the Trustees of the Fund granted only $2,000 for the purchase of 
books, or shall we say, for credits to the colleges. This deficiency of $6,000 
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will be made up by utilizing the books in our reserve stock, or money 
derived from the sales thereof.” This reserve stock is made up of all the 
books left by the late Tracy W. McGregor, in addition to the grants of 
money necessary for the enterprise established and fostered in its beginning 
by him and now taken over by the American Historical Association. During 
the last fiscal year 855 titles were distributed to participating colleges. 

Commirrez oN Rapnio. The report of the Radio Committee for the year 
1941 differs from that of last year in one respect—there was no interruption 
in the program during the summer months. Because of the international 
situation the National Broadcasting Company asked the Radio Committee 
if it would continue “The Story behind the Headlines” throughout the 
summer. (In previous years the program has been limited to the academic 
year.) The financial arrangement has remained unchanged, że., the N.B.C. 
has paid two thirds of the cost of making up the program, the A.H.A. the 
other third. Expenses have been kept as low as possible in order to prolong 
the continuance of the program. 


The committee records with gratification that it was able to continue 
“The Story behind the Headlines” through the summer. This was desired 
by the N.B.C. radio committee. The procedures in preparing the material 
and putting it upon the air are those that worked out so well in the previous 
year. 

The efforts of this committee are supported by the generosity of the 
Keith Fund and by the unflagging efforts of those members of the Associa- 
tion who form the committee. Chief credit should be given to Dr. Conyers 
Read, the chairman, for his unflagging interest and untiring efforts. 

BratiocrapHy oF Baritish History, 1714-1789. Mr. Pargellis, who as- 
sumed responsibility for the manuscript sent from England, has labored now 
for some four years on this material. While he has had the assistance of a 
few specialists, most of the burden has fallen on his own shoulders. The 
work of revision has proved to be a perfectly enormous task. He had con- 
cluded that, in view of the fact that a number of bibliographies in this field 
have appeared since the British plan and material were shaped up, it would 
be unwise to attempt the same coverage that was outlined in the original 
plan. He is now in correspondence with the Royal Historical Society, to 
which he has submitted some proposals as to a feasible and defensible re- 
organization of the whole plan. f 

PRIZES OFFERED BY THE ÁssocIaTIoN. The George Louis Beer Prize is to 
be awarded this year to Arthur J. Marder for his book The Anatomy of 
British Sea Power (Knopf, 1940). The committee report that they had 
extremely few works submitted for examination. 

The Beveridge Memorial Prize Committee actively circularized graduate 
schools and university presses and journals in an attempt to secure sugges- 
tions of material suitable to be considered for the prize. They have had 43 
entries, of which 36 were books, 5 manuscripts, and 2 offprints of journal 
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articles. The chairman, Professor Hutchinson, reported that their decision 
as to the award would be ready by the time of the annual meeting. The 
award was made to Charles A. Barker for his book The Background of the 
Revolution in Maryland (Yale University Press, 1940). 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. - Although the report of this committee does 
not sum up any great increase to the membership of the Association, it 
may be said, I think, that they have been very intelligent and persistent in 
their efforts. Largely as a result of this, although the increase may be small, 
it represents a considerable number of new members who offset the in- 
evitable loss from death and withdrawal. The membership figures at present 
are: The gross gain for the year ending December 1, 1941, was 283, as com- 
pared with 275 last year and 352 the year before that. The net gain was 42, 
as compared with 40 last year and 108 the year before that. The year’s in- 
crease in membership was chiefly in the following states: New York (62), 
District of Columbia (28), Pennsylvania (21), Illinois (20), Massachusetts 
(15), New Jersey (13), Ohio (11), Michigan (10). In no one of the other 
states were there more than ten new members added, with no new members 
at all in nine states. It will be noted that except for Illinois, Michigan, and 
Ohio the large gains in state memberships are all along the Atlantic Sea- 
board. In total membership by states, New York has an easy lead with 563, 
Massachusetts is second (288), Pennsylvania third (265), Illinois fourth 
(250), District of Columbia fifth (222), and California sixth (209). In 
proportion to total population the District of Columbia makes easily the best 
showing, Out of a total membership of about 3,600, approximately 2,100 are 
east of the Alleghenies, 1,100 between the Alleghenies and the Rockies, and 
321 on the Pacific Coast. The Atlantic Seaboard region between New York 
and the District of Columbia, inclusive, contains nearly one third of the total 
membership. 

Guy Stanton Forn, Executive Secretary. 


THE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1942 


President: Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University. 

First Vice-President: Nellie Neilson, Mount Holyoke College. 

Second Vice-President: William L. Westermann, Columbia University. 

Executive Secretary: Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex, Sudy 
Room 274, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer: Solon J. Buck, The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer: Patty W. Washington, Library of Congress 
Annex, Study Room 274, Washington, D. C. 

Editor of The Association: Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex, 
Study Room 274, Washington, D. C. 

Council: (ex officio) the president, vice-presidents, executive secretary and 
managing editor of the American Historical Review, and treasurer; 
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(former presidents) Albert Bushnell Hart, Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Edward P. Cheyney, Charles M. Andrews, Evarts B. Greene, Carl 
Becker, Herbert E. Bolton, Charles A. Beard, Michael I. Rostovtzeff, 
Charles H. McIlwain, Guy Stanton Ford, Frederic L. Paxson, William 
Scott Ferguson, Max Farrand; (elected members) Robert J. Kerner, 
Allan Nevins, Merle Curti, Louis R. Gottschalk, Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
Raymond J. Sontag, Arthur S. Aiton, Carl Stephenson. 

Executive Committee of the Council: Merle E. Curti, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, chairman; Benjamin B. Kendrick, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Carl Stephenson; (ex officio) Solon J. Buck, Guy Stanton 
Ford. 

Committee on Committees: Louis R. Gottschalk, University of Chicago, 
chairman; Robert J. Kerner; (ex officio) Guy Stanton Ford. 

Board of Trustees: Shepard Morgan, Chase National Bank, New York 
City, chairman; W. Randolph Burgess, Leon Fraser, Stanton Griffis, 
Thomas I. Parkinson. ' 

Standing Committee on Government Publications: Jeannette Nichols, 438 
Riverview Road, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, chairman; Hunter D. 
Farish, Richard J. Purcell. 

The Pacific Coast Branch: President, Frederic L. Paxson, University of 
California, Berkeley; Vice-President, Andrew Fish, University of Oregon; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hardin Craig, jr., California Institute of Tech- 
nology; Council, the above officers and Reginald F. Arragon, John W. 
Caughey, George H. Knoles, Waldemar Westergaard; Managing Editor 
of the Pacific Historical Review, Louis K. Koontz. 

Committee on Program for the Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting: Stanley 
Pargellis, Yale University, chairman. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Elmer L. Kayser, George Washington 
University, chairman. 

Committee on Nominations: Ella Lonn, Goucher College, chairman; 
Thomas A. Bailey, Sidney Packard, Howard Robinson, Walter P, Webb. 

The American Historical Review: Managing Editor, Guy Stanton Ford, 
Library of Congress Annex, Study Room 274, Washington, D, C.; As- 
sistant Editor, Florence Miller; Board of Editors, A. C. Krey, M. L. W. 
Laistner, William L. Langer, William E. Lunt, Dexter Perkins, J. G. 
Randall. 

Social Education: Editor, Erling M. Hunt, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University; Executive Board, Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University 
(chairman), Guy Stanton Ford, Howard R. Anderson, Erling M. Hunt, 
Preston E. James, Mary G. Kelty, Harold M. Long, Bessie L. Pierce, 

.. Ethel M. Ray, Edgar B. Wesley. 

Committee on Membership: Referred to the Executive Committee. 

Committees on Prizes: John H. Dunning Prize, Paul H. Buck, Harvard 
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University, chairman; Charles A. Barker, Philip Davidson, jr. George 
Louis Beer Prize, Troyer Anderson, Swarthmore College, chairman; 
H. N. Howard, W. C. Langsam. Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Prize, 
Lewis G. Vander Velde, University of Michigan, chairman; Richard O. 
Cummings, Constance Green. Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, W. K. 
Jordan, University of Chicago, chairman; C. W. de Kiewiet, V. J. Pur- 
year. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications: Sidney R. 
Packard, Smith College, chairman; Ray A. Billington, Thomas A. Brady, 
W. S. Holt, Caroline Robbins, Raymond P. Stearns. 

Committee on the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund: Richard H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Julius W. Pratt, Laura A. White. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund: Francis S. Philbrick, University 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; Carroll T. Bond, John Dickinson, L. A. 
Harper, Mark D. Howe, Leonard W. Labaree, Richard B. Morris. 

Committee on Historical Source Materials: Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick 
Historical Association, chairman. Subcommittees: Archives, Emmett J. 
Leahy, Navy Department, chairman; Solon J. Buck, Sargent B. Child, 
Edwin A. Davis, Charles M. Gates, Margaret C. Norton. Manuscripts, 
Wendell H. Stephenson, Louisiana State University, chairman; John 
C. L. Andreassen, Theodore C. Blegen, Lester J. Cappon, Roger Shugg, 
St. George L. Sioussat. Newspapers, Culver H. Smith, University of 
Chattanooga, chairman; Adeline Barry, E. Malcolm Carroll, Allan 
Nevins, Edgar E. Robinson. Business Records, Ralph M. Hower, Har- 
vard University, chairman; Lewis Atherton, Thomas D. Clark, Oliver 
M. Dickerson, Oliver W. Holmes, William D. Overman. Library Hold- 
ings, Douglas C. McMurtrie, Evanston, Illinois, chairman; James A. 
Barnes, Gilbert H. Doane, Luther H. Evans, A. F. Kuhlman, George A. 
Schwegmann, jr. Preservation and Restoration of Historical Objects, 
Ronald Lee, National Park Service, U. S. Department of Interior, chair- 
man; Russell H. Anderson, C. C. Crittenden, Hunter D. Farish, Lucile 
Kellar. British Sessional Papers, Edgar L. Erickson, University of Illinois, 
chairman; C. W. de Kiewiet, Milton R. Gutsch, Frank J. Klingberg, 
Warner F. Woodring. Research Associate, Everett E. Edwards, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Committee on Publication of the Annual Report: Lowell J. Ragatz, George 
Washington University, chairman; Solon J. Buck, Louis C. Hunter, St. 
George L. Sioussat; (ex officio) Guy Stanton Ford. 

Committee on Bibliography of American Travel: Referred to the Executive 
Committee, 

Committee on Radio: Conyers Read, University of Pennsylvania, chairman; 
Phillips Bradley, Stephen Duggan, John A. Krout, Walter C. Langsam, 
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Shepard Morgan, Stanley Pargellis, Charles G. Proffitt, Evelyn Plummer 
Read, Ralph S. Rounds, César Saerchinger, Elizabeth Y. Webb. 

Committee on Americana for College Libraries: Randolph G. Adams, Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library, chairman; Kathryn L. Slagle, secretary; 
Arthur S. Aiton, Julian Parks Boyd, Conyers Read, Thomas W. Streeter, 
Lawrence C. Wroth. 

Representatives of the Association in Allied Bodies: American Council of 
Learned Societies, William Scott Ferguson, Wallace Notestein. Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, Waldo G. Leland, James T. 
Shotwell. Social Science Research Council, Merle E. Curti, Roy F. 
Nichols, Arthur M. Schlesinger: 

Official Representative upon the National Parks Association Board: B. Floyd 
Flickinger, Beargarden Farm, Star Route, Hanover, Virginia. 


The committee appointed to award the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize for 
1942 desires to call attention to the terms of the award. This prize, which 
bears no stipend, is awarded biennially in the even-numbered years for a 
monograph, manuscript or in print, in the field-of European history, The 
committee will be able to take into its consideration all works published 
prior to June 1, 1942. It will likewise be happy to consider all manuscript 
works submitted to the chairman, Professor W. K. Jordan of the University 
of Chicago, prior to June 1, 1942. The terms of the competition, as defined 
by the American Historical Association, follow: 

In awarding these prizes, the committee in charge will consider not only 
research accuracy and originality, but also clearness of expression, logical 
arrangement, and general excellence of style. These prizes are designed par- 
ticularly to encourage those who have not published previously any con- 
siderable work nor obtained an established reputation. 

All works submitted in competition for these prizes must be in the 
hands of the prize committee on or before June 1st of the year in which the 
award is made. The date of publication of printed monographs submitted 
in competition must fall within a period of two and one-half years prior to 
June rst of the year in which the prize is awarded. 


The attention of the members of the American Historical Association 
and of historical students in general is called to the support given by the 
Albert J. Beveridge Fund toward the possible publication of material relat- 
ing to the history of the United States with special preference given to the 
period from 1800 to 1865. The fund is a memorial to the late Senator 
Beveridge by his wife, Catherine Beveridge, and a large group of friends 
in Indiana, The subvention toward printing of accepted manuscripts is the 
income from the principal fund of about $100,000. In general, manuscripts 
should not exceed eighty thousand words. Inquiries and manuscripts should 
be directed to Professor Richard H. Shryock, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund, 208 College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The attention of investigators using the Division of Manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress is directed to the following notice: 


WARTIME USE OF THE COLLECTIONS IN THE Division oF MANUSCRIPTS 


The measures which have already been taken, and which are still in 
process, for assuring the safety of the collections of the Division of Manu- 
scripts, will necessarily involve a readjustment of services which can be 
rendered to investigators. 

For the present, therefore, it will be necessary to restrict to some extent 
the reference work performed in connection with replies to inquiries by 
mail. Persoris intending to institute investigations in the collections of the 
Division are also requested, before making final plans or coming to Wash- 
ington, to ascertain the specific conditions affecting the materials which they 
will need to use. 


Investigators will be interested to know, also, that the long-planned removal 
of the Division of Manuscripts to new quarters in the Annex is nearing 
completion. 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, 
may be noted: photostats of two letters of George Washington, May, 1776, 
and May ro, 1782; 123 papers of Andrew Jackson, Andrew Jackson Donel- 
son, Emily Donelson, and others, and copy of a letter from Andrew Jackson 
to Colonel R. E. W. Earle, 1779 to 1837; nine boxes of carbon copies of 
typewritten transcripts of records of counties of Tennessee, 1791 to 1854; 
Pali manuscript of the eighteenth century pertaining to medicine; fifty-one 
papers of the French Royalist family Grand de Fontepaisse, including corre- 
spondence of Mlle. Uranie Grand de Fontepaisse and legal documents of 
the eighteenth century; two volumes and two loose pieces, papers of Caleb 
Cushing, 1800 to 1843 (including eighty-four drawings of South America, 
Europe, and Asia, 1843, by George R. West, draftsman to the United States 
legation in China); microfilm of calendar of archives of Matamoras, Mexico, 
pertaining to the history of Texas and New Mexico, 1811 to 1859; twenty- 
seven papers of Alexander Graydon (American author, captain during the 
Revolution), 1812 to 1817 and undated (mainly letters from Graydon to 
Nicholas Biddle); twenty letters from Job Durfee (representative from 
Rhode Island) to his wife, Judith Durfee, written while he was in Con- 
gress, 182r to 1824; thirty-one papers of Peter Force (mainly letters re- 
ceived), 1823 to 1866; four volumes of the logbook of the Thames, a whal- 
ing vessel, on voyages from Sag Harbor, New York, to the coast of Pata- 
gonia and Pernambuco, Brazil, 1828 to 1832; letter from Martha Brandon 
Osgood Genét (second wife of Edmond Charles Genét) to William Tal- 
mage, December 9, 1835; four microfilm rolls of papers of Jabez L. M. Curry 
in the Alabama State Archives, 1838 to 1906; eight letters from Edwin M. 
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Stanton to John Sanders, 1843 to June 28, 1850; fifty-nine papers of Hannah 
Whitman Heyde and Mrs. Louisa Van Velsor Whitman (sister and 
mother, respectively, of Walt Whitman), undated, but ca. 1853 to 1873; 
eight boxes of papers of Constance Cary Harrison (Mrs. Burton N. Harri- 
son), including papers of Burton N. Harrison and Francis Burton Harrison, 
their son, 1855 to 1921 and undated; one volume of correspondence of John 
Cresson Trautwine while he was chief engineer for the Honduras Inter- 
oceanic Railway Company, Limited, 1857 to 1859; one box of typewritten 
copies of papers of Howard Malcolm Smith (Union soldier, later in the 
coal business in New York State), August 12, 1852, to September 19, 1865; 
microfilm of 111 pages of letters from David Coon (Union soldier) to his 
wife and children, February 28 to August 27, 1864; six papers pertaining 
` to the capture of Jefferson Davis, his disguise, etc, August 21, 1865, to 
May 18, 1889, and undated; letter from James Abram Garfield to Frederic 
Vinton, March 18, 1872; one volume of the Journal of Francis Vinton (be- 
lieved to be a son of Francis Vinton, rector of Trinity Church, New York), 
covering a trip to Japan and China, 1876 (illustrated with photographs 
and pictures); one box of papers (clippings, portrait, notes, catalogue cards, 
and letters) of, and relating to, Henry James, 1876 to 1921 and undated; 
letter from Montgomery Blair to —— Shaw, January 7, 1878; photostats 
of seven letters of Rutherford B. Hayes and Henry Ward Beecher, 1879 to 
1889; microfilm of extracts from the Providence Journal, January 11, 19, and 
November 12, 1889, and letters of Charles M. Andrews to his mother, May 
7, 1888, and March 25, 1889, concerning Woodrow Wilson; typewritten 
copy of a poem, “To Corinna”, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, undated, fol- 
lowed by an account by Herbert Putnam of the circumstances connected 
with the poem and its discovery; thirteen volumes of typewritten copies of 
the diary of Alcides Arguedas (ambassador from Bolivia to Venezuela), 
including an index, January 1, 1g00, to December 31, 1940 (restricted); 
letter from John Sharp Williams to Frank Roberson, March 8, 1924, enclos- 
ing a clipping from the Jackson, Mississippi, Daily News, February 19, 1924, 
containing a speech of Williams relating to Woodrow Wilson; one volume, 
prepared by Duval T. McCutchen, of photostats of letters and clippings 
pertaining to the National Youth Administration, 1932 to 1935. 


The National Archives has recently been reorganized so that the profes- 
sional archival work is planned, co-ordinated, and reviewed by three new 
officers: a director of records accessioning and preservation (Marcus W. 
Price, formerly assistant director of archival service); a director of research 
and records description (Oliver W. Holmes, formerly chief of the Division 
of Interior Department Archives); and a director of reference service 
(Philip M. Hamer, formerly chief of the Division of Reference). The posi- 
tions of director and assistant director of archival service and of director of 
research and publications and the Division of Reference have been discon- 
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tinued. Dorsey W. Hyde, jr., formerly director of archival service, has been 
appointed as special assistant to the Archivist; Herbert E. Angel, as assistant 
to the Archivist and acting chief of a new Division of Information and 
Publications; Philip C. Brooks, as assistant director of records accessioning 
and preservation; Herman Kahn, as chief‘of the Division of Interior De- 
partment Archives; and Daniel F. Noll, formerly microfilm consultant on 
War Department records for the Work Projects Administration, as associate 
microfilm technologist. Roscoe R. Hill and Arthur E. Young have been 
loaned to the Department of State and Robert H. Bahmer to the Navy De- 
partment to assist in dealing with records problems in those agencies. Almon 
R. Wright is serving as acting chief of the Division of State Department 
Archives in the absence of Dr. Hill. A file of some 250,000 photographic 
reproductions of views, sketches, portraits, maps, broadsides, posters, and 
other documents relating to military affairs and other phases of American 
history has recently been transferred to the National Archives by the His- 
torical Section of the Army War College. Material relating to the first 
World War, including photographs taken by the Signal Corps and prints 
obtained from other government agencies, from private sources, and from 
the British, French, Belgian, German, and other governments, constitutes 
over a third of the file. A Handbook of Federal World War Agencies, 1914- 
20, which will contain information concerning the organization, activities, 
and records of about 3,500 units of the government that participated in 
defense, wartime, or postwar activities, is being compiled by the National 
Archives. A List of Federal World War Agencies, 1914-20 (pp. 43) has been 
compiled as a preliminary step in this undertaking, and copies of it may be 
obtained from the Division of Information and Publications of the National 
Archives. Reproductions of a letter book of the Creek Trading House, 1795- 
1816 (r vol.), confidential and unofficial letters sent by the office of the 
Secretary of War, 1814-47 (2 vols.), letters concerning military affairs sent 
by the same office, 1830-36 (4 vols.), and letters sent by the Washington 
Superintendency of Indian Affairs, 1867-72 (2 vols.) are recent additions to 
the file microcopies of the National Archives. Positive prints of these repro- 
ductions are available at cost to interested institutions and individuals. 


Papers recently transferred to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library by the 
President include letters, memoirs, and diaries of various officers of the 
United States Navy, 1775-1898; Mr. Roosevelt’s diplomas and certificates of 
membership in various organizations, 1905-41; copies of letters, reports, and 
memoranda received by the office of the Secretary of the Navy from naval 
units and bureaus, 1913-20; and copies of the official stenographic’ reports 
of the President’s press conferences, January-June, 1941. Material recently 
acquired relating to the history of Dutchess County, New York, includes 
correspondence and other papers of the DePeyster family, 1697-1865, and 
diaries, notebooks, and birdbanding records kept by Maunsell S. Crosby of 
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Rhinebeck, New York, 1909-31. The Second Annual Report of the Archivist 
of the United States as to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library (pp. 19), re- 
cently published, describes the activities of the library during the fiscal year 
1940-41 and includes a descriptive list of material deposited in the library 
by the President or acquired by it from other sources to June 30, 1941. 
Copies of the Report may be obtained from the Division of Information 
and Publications of the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 


By a series of happy accidents the Darlington Collection of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh has been enriched by the addition of a considerable body 
of the lost papers of the Ohio Company. They include letters, minutes of 
meetings, field notes, etc. About three fourths of these have never been 
published. 


According to the fourteenth annual report of the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California, the collections of English literature and history, 
especially of the English Renaissance, attracted the greatest number of 
readers, and the collection of Californiana was second in the interest shown’ 
by scholars. Six thousand accessions were received, more than half being 
donated. An important acquisition was the large Merrymount Press col- 
lection assembled by Dr. Max Farrand, the retiring director, which was 
deposited in the library during the year. The library published four books 
during the year. It ordered many reproductions of original documents, seven 
tenths of which were reproduced by microfilm. 


The New York Public Library has for years had a collection of caricatures, 
mainly political, issued separately in the United States. While the collection 
is not yet so large as that owned by the American Society of Antiquaries, it 
has now been given greater possibilities of usefulness than it had before. 
The prints have been arranged in chronological order, the cartoons under 
each year numbered in order, and each one catalogued in full detail. Further- 
more, each of the prints has been indexed by subject. That means not only — 
the general subject, such as, say, Lincoln, or Cass, or any of the numerous 
other political lights dealt with, but also matters incidentally touched on. 
To the student of, and writer on, the political and social history of the 
United States, there is obviously material here. 


An interesting contribution to the history of public opinion among the 
foreign born and Negroes in Cleveland is furnished by monthly mimeo- 
graphed digests of news and editorials in the language press of these groups. 
These digests have been issued monthly in 1941 by District 4, Work Projects 
Administration, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Minnesota Historical Society held its ninety-third annual mecting in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis on January 12. As for the past twenty-one years 
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the papers in the several sessions were devoted to local history work in 
Minnesota. The development of local and county historical societies and 
museums is due largely to the initiative and interest of two past superin- 
tendents, Dr. Solon J. Buck, now Archivist of the United States, and Dr. 
Theodore C. Blegen, now professor of history and dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Minnesota. Dr. Blegen delivered the annual 
address on “The Minnesota Historical Society and University Research”. 
Professor Lester B. Shippee is president of the society. 


The midwinter meeting of the American Philosophical Society, February 
13-14, was devoted to “The Early History of Science and Learning in Amer- 
ica, with Especial Reference to the Work of the Society during the Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Centuries”. Sixteen papers prepared by distinguished 
scientists dealt with the history of their branches of science in these cen- 
turies. A number of them were biographical. There were no papers by 
historians giving the social background necessary to the explanation of the 
rise of scientific interest in the United States. . 


The first step has been taken toward the preparation of the official his- 
tory of the war. The British government has appointed a committee to 
advise on the general plan of this work. The constitution of this body is 
almost wholly academic. Its chairman is the head of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, E. A. Benians, and it includes six university professors—G. M. 
Trevelyan, F. M. Powicke, G. N. Clark, R. H. Tawney, J. D. Mackie, and 
E. H. Carr. The other members are H. B. Butler (warden of Nuffield Col- 
lege, Oxford), J. P. R. Maud (master of Birkbeck College, London), and 
C. T. Flower (deputy keeper at the Public Record Office). No expert in 
military history or military affairs finds a place on this committee. The press 
also states that an editorial board under the chairmanship of the president 
of the board of education has been set up to direct the compilation of the 
medical history of the war. Sir Arthur MacNalty, until recently chief medi- 
cal officer of the ministry of health, will serve as editor in chief, and the 
members of the board will include representatives of the Admiralty, the war 
office, the air ministry, the ministry of health, the department of health for 


Scotland, the medical research council, and the war cabinet secretariat. 


The American Library Association has created a Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the librarian of the 
University of Rochester. This committee is seeking to assure at the end of 
the war a supply of American scholarly scientific and technical periodicals 
sufficient to fill the gaps in the files of foreign institutions and scholars. The 
committee hopes that American scholars will not, through indifference or 
a desire to help out on the paper shortage, allow copies of this type of 
periodical not wanted by them to be dissipated or destroyed. The situation 
following the first World War presented difficulties in filling broken files 
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that the American Library Association hopes to avoid through the publicity 
given the existence of this committee. 


L'École Libre des Hautes Etudes was opened officially at a gathering 
held in the auditorium of Hunter College in New York City on Saturday 
evening, February 14. Several thousand friends of this new Franco-Belgian 
university assembled to hear speeches by distinguished members of the 
newly created faculties. Courses in the university began on February 16 
and include both public lectures and graduate courses and seminar work. 
Historians will note especially the section on history (in the Faculty of 
Letters), in which courses are given by Professors Henri Grégoire, Gilbert 
Chinard, Pierre Brodin, Americo Castro, Jean Seznec, and Fred G. Hoftherr. 
The Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves will also form 
a part of the new school. Here courses and lectures, especially on Byzantine 
history, will be given by Professors Grégoire, P. Charanis, George Ver- 
nadsky, and others. The new institution is affiliated with the New School 
for Social Research directed-by Dr. Alvin Johnson. 


PERSONAL 


On November 18 Charles Edward Chapman, professor of Hispanic 
American and California history in the University of California, died at 
Peralta Hospital in Oakland, aged sixty-one years. With his passing the 
historical profession lost one of its most distinguished and colorful personali- 
ties and the University of California one of its most notable scholars and 
teachers. Born in New Hampshire in 1880, Mr. Chapman studied two 
years in Princeton, received the A.B. degree from Tufts College in 1902, 
the LL.B. from Harvard in 1905, and was admitted to the bar in both 
Massachusetts and California in 1906. After practicing law for a year in 
California he taught history in Riverside High School and was assistant in 
history in the University of California (1910-12). As a Native Sons Travel- 
ing Fellow he was engaged for two years in research in the archives of 
Spain (1912-14), studying meanwhile in the University of Seville. Returning | 
to Berkeley as instructor in history (1914), he received the Ph.D. there in 
1915, became assistant professor later in the same year, associate professor 
in 1919, and professor in 1927. In 1920-21 he was exchange professor in the 
University of Chile at Santiago. Dr. Chapman’s work in Spain and South 
America bore prolific and significant fruit. In steady succession he pub- 
lished scholarly and important works in Hispanic and Hispanic American 
history, in which field he was an outstanding scholar, with a wide reputa- 
tion in this country and abroad. The list of his books is most impressive: 
The Founding of Spanish California (1916); A History of Spain (1918); 
Catalogue of Materials in the Archivo General de Indias for the History of 
the Pacific Coast and the American Southwest (1919); A History of Cali- 
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fornia: The Spanish Period (1921); A History of the Cuban Republic 
(1927); Colonial Hispanic America: A History (1933); Republican Hispanic 
America: A History (1937). An account of one of his years abroad is told 
in his little book entitled 4 Californian in South America (1917). Besides 
these volumes he wrote many historical articles and monographs and con- 
tributed extensively to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. For several years he 
had been assembling materials preparatory to the writing of a comprehen- 
sive biography of Melgarejo, president of Bolivia in the mid-nineteenth 
century, but he left the work unfinished. Among Professor Chapman’s 
academic honors was the Mitre Medal of the Hispanic Society of America, 
awarded for his distinguished achievements in the field of Hispanic Amer- 
ican studies. He played a leading part in the founding of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review, which has become the outstanding magazine 
in its field, and was on its editorial board continuously from its beginning 
in 1917 until his death. Dr. Chapman was a man of widely diverse interests 
and of many talents. He traveled extensively in Europe, Asia, Afrita, North 
America, and South America. A proficient athlete, he played baseball om the 
college teams at Princeton and Tufts and later on professional teams. He 

was Pacific Coast scout for the St. Louis National Baseball Club (1921-32) 

and for the Cincinnati Club (1932-41). It was an injury to his arm incurred 
while playing ball in Japan that caused him to take up academic life. His, 
last book, entitled Play Ball, published just before his death by Harper and, 
Brothers, is an interesting treatise on the great American game. Like all- his 
writings it reveals his astonishing accuracy and grasp of details as well as 
of principles. In his day he was tennis champion at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and he held high rank among amateurs in golf and bridge. No mere 
“desiccated academe” was he. By reason of these varied interests and 
achievements Dr. Chapman was much better known to the general public 
than most men of academic pursuits, and his death was reported in the 
press as a misfortune of nation-wide significance. A forceful and inspiring 
teacher of both undergraduates and graduates, his students prized him for 
his varied human interests and for his unusual personal qualities, as well as 
for his solid merits as scholar and writer. He was modest and retiring and 
much loved by those who knew him best. 


Luis Galdames, a leading educator and historian of Chile, died in 
Santiago on November 20 at the age of sixty. Best known at home and 
abroad for his Estudio de la historia de Chile, which first appeared in 1906 
and passed through eight local editions before being published in an Eng- 
lish translation during the past year, Sefior Galdames early produced a brief 
study of the administration of Manuel Montt and in 1926 brought out the 
first volume of La evolución constitucional de Chile, a monumental work 
that subsequent routine duties left him no time to finish. For more than 
forty years as teacher and administrator he exerted a deep influence on the 
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educational development of his country, through his textbooks in history 
and geography, his sketches and longer biographies of prominent Chilean 
educators, his comprehensive reports on educational- reforms, and his in-, 
spiring work in classroom, the press, and public address. Few men have 
been so privileged to influence the cultural life of their generation as was 
Galdames in Chile. 


Professor John Oluf Evjen, well-known church historian and at the 
time of his death professor of the philosophy of history and dean at Carthage 
College, Illinois, died on January 4. Dr. Evjen did his undergraduate work 
in Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, and took his doctor’s degree at Leipzig 
in 1903. He taught in Lutheran colleges in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Gettys- 
burg and from 1919 to 1923 was president of a state normal school in North 
Dakota. Despite teaching and administrative duties he produced numerous 
books and articles on church history, especially in the age of Luther. They 
appeared in German, Danish, and English publications. 


Dr. George Emery Fellows died at Great Neck, Long Island, on January 
14 at the age of eighty-three. A graduate of Lawrence College, he took his 
doctor’s degree at the University of Berne. He taught in the history depart- 
ments of Indiana University and the University of Chicago. He was presi- 
dent of the University of Maine from 1902 to rgr1 and head of the depart- 
ment of history and political science at the University of Utah from 1915 
until his retirement in 1935. He was a contributor on historical subjects to 
various encyclopedias and the author of a brief text on Recent European 
History. : 


Henry Wells Lawrence, professor of history and government at Con- 
necticut College, New London, died on January 23. Born on December 2, 
1879, in Nyack, New York, he received his college training at Yale, from 
which he was graduated in 1906 and from which he received his doctorate 
in 1910, following a year’s study at the University of Paris. He held aca- 
demic posts at the University of Vermont, Dartmouth College, and Middle- 
bury College before beginning his work at Connecticut College in 1920. 
For many years he taught summer sessions at Hampton Institute. His 
special field was American history, and bis interpretations of it and of the 
current scene appeared in many syndicated articles and in his book, The 
Not-Quite Puritans: Some Genial Follies and Peculiar Frailties of our- 
Revered New England Ancestors. 


Driven by the Nazis from the Austria in which he was born, the dis- 
tinguished writer, Stefan Zweig, became a man without a country, though 
welcomed as an exile in England, the United States, and Brazil. It was in 
this last refuge that he ended his wanderings on February 23. He and 
Madame Zweig committed suicide by taking poison. Though outwardly 
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happy in the new home, Zweig was too deeply shaken by world events, of 
which he no longer spoke, and by a profound nostalgia for a past gone for- 
gver, to face an ever-foreboding future. Stefan Zweig was born in Vienna on 
November 28, 1881. In youth he had every advantage of education and 
travel until the ‘World War laid low the Vienna of song and wine and 
laughter in the ruins of the Habsburg Empire. Zweig removed to Salzburg 
and began a serious literary career. A facile pen and great skill in kaute 
vulgarisation enabled him to turn out many volumes of widely read biog- 
raphies. He was one of the most widely translated of contemporary writers. 
His best-known titles are Marie Antoinette, Erasmus of Rotterdam, Joseph 
Fouché, and Mary Queen of Scotland and the Isles, His last book, on 
Amerigo Vespucci, was published the day before his death. If the auto- 
biography he left in manuscript gives us a picture of the freedom and cul- 
ture of the old Vienna, of the strivings of an artist for sanity and concentra- 
tion in a world under fear of war, “in the midst of a moral earthquake”, to 
use his own words, it could easily be a more valuable document for his- 
torians than all else he wrote. 


Professor Percy Alvin Martin of Stanford University died on March 8. 
A more extended notice will appear in the July issue. 


A well-deserved tribute was paid to Mr. Waldo Gifford Leland, the 
director of the American Council of Learned Societies, by executive officers 
of the member societies in preparing and presenting to him a volume of 
essays at their annual meeting in Philadelphia on January 30. The range of 
the essays included in the volume is a heartening evidence of the virility of 
humanistic studies in America as well as evidence of the breadth and effec- 
tiveness of Mr. Leland’s work in encouraging and supporting them. Mr. 
Leland was long associated with the late J. Franklin Jameson in the depart- 
ment of historical research of the Carnegie Institution and in the work of 
the American Historical Association. He was first president of the Society 
of American Archivists and is now president of the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences. His associates in the historical field may well take 
special satisfaction in this tribute to one who has been a fellow worker for 
forty years. The volume, a fine example of good bookmaking, was published 
in a limited edition, of which a few copies are available for sale by Professor 
Percy W. Long, New York University, Washington Square East, New York 
City. It bears the title Studies in the History of Culture: The Disciplines of 
the Humanities. 


Professor Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker of Princeton University was 
appointed to fill the Anson G. Phelps Lectureship on Early American His- 
tory at New York University for 1942. Professor Wertenbaker presented a 
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‘series of six lectures during March on the general subject, “The Golden Age 
of Colonial Culture”. 


Clyde Leclare Grose, chairman of the history department at North- 
western University, has been appointed William Smith Mason Professor of 
History. 


At Queens College, New York, Professor Henry David has resigned as 
chairman of the department of history and is taking partial leave to direct 
the research department of the North American division of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. Professor John Perry Pritchett is the new chair- 
man of the department. 


Oscar G. Darlington has been promoted to the rank of professor at 
Hofstra College (Hempstead, Long Island), where he is chairman of the 
history department. 


Professor Charles E. Nowell of Fresno State College, Fresno, California, 
is visiting assistant professor of Latin-American history at the University of 
Illinois for the current semester. 


Richard Cummings is on leave from the University of California at Los 
Angeles to work with the Nutrition Division, Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment, in Washington. 


The following leaves of absence for the present semester are noted: 
University of California (Berkeley), Lawrence Kinnaird, for service with 
the State Department; University of California (Los Angeles), Brainerd 
Dyer; University of Michigan, Arthur L. Dunham, who was recently pro- 
moted to be professor, and S. M. Scott. 


Announcement is made-of the appointment of visiting professors for the 
summer sessions of the following universities: British Columbia, Henry S. 
Lucas. California (Berkeley), Arthur S. Aiton, Louis Gottschalk. California 
(Los Angeles), A. C. Krey. Chicago, William P. Hotchkiss. Colorado, Ralph 
H. Gabriel. Columbia, Charles W. Hackett, Merrill Jensen, John L. La 
Monte, Walter C. Langsam, Jakob A. O. Larsen, Carlton C. Qualey. Iowa, 
Troyer S. Anderson. Michigan, Leslie V. H. Brock, Lawrence F. Hill. 
Minnesota, Harold S. Fink, for the first term. Nebraska, Harold C. Vedeler. 

New Mexico, J. Linus Glanville. Queen’s, John Perry Pritchett. Southern 
California, Arthur C. Cole, F. H. Soward. Texas, W. H. Callcott, R. D. W. 
Connor, V. Alton Moody, for the first term; Louis Bernard Schmidt, Ernest 
Wallace, J. L. Waller, A. G. Wiederaenders, for the second term. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


gho last two years have witnessed an unwonted outburst of activity 
among economic historians. The Economic History Association, 
established in December, 1940, produced the first number of its Journal. 
- of Economic History in April, 1941, held its first annual meeting at 
Princeton in the following September, gave its members a free copy of 
the Princeton papers? in December, and held joint sessions with the 
historians in Chicago and with the economists in New York last Christ- 
mas. Meanwhile a Committee on Research in Economic History, set up 
late in 1940 by the Social Science Research Council and provided with 
funds by the Rockefeller Foundation, has planned a program of research 
projects and got some of them under way. Finally, the year 1941 saw 
the arrival of the first volume of the Cambridge Economic History 
of Europe” and the appearance of Professor Chester Wright’s long- 
expected Economic History of the United States;* each work is a solid 
authoritative summary of the present state of our knowledge and inter- 
pretation of its area and period. 

In view of these crowded developments, an examination of the 
trends and contributions of the last decade and a consideration of work 
still waiting to be done may not be untimely. 

The progress in research during the last ten or twelve years has been 
modestly substantial without being spectacular. The thirties began with 
such important monographs as Professor and Mrs. Gras’s survey of the 
economic and social life of an English village from the tenth century 
to the twentieth,* Erich Roll’s study of industrial organization and 


1 “The Tasks of Economic History, and Other Papers: A Supplemental Issue of the 
Journal of Economic History” (Dec., 1941). 

27, H. Clapham and Eileen Power, eds., The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, 
Vol. I, The Agrarian Life of the Middle Ages (Cambridge and New York, 1941). 

8 Chester W. Wright, Economic History of the United States (New York, 1941). 

4N. S. B. and E. Gras, The Economic and Social Life of an English Village (Crawley, 
Hampshire), A.D. 909-1928 (Cambridge, 1931). 
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methods in the factory of Boulton and Watt," Wadsworth and Mann’s 
examination of the Lancashire cotton industry and trade from 1600 to 
1780.° French history was greatly illuminated by Marc Bloch’s rewriting 
of the story of French agrarian developments” since Roman times, while 
in the United States Kenneth Porter’s study of John Jacob Astor® and 
Leo Rogin’s examination of the effect of farm machinery on the pro- 
ductivity of labor® were trail blazers, the first in the writing of business 
history, the second in the skillful handling of meager quantitative data. 
In 1932 Professor Nef’s study. of the British coal industry*® appeared; 
in’ 1933 L. C. Gray’s monumental survey of the agricultural history of 
the South! saw the light and stole the limelight; in 1934 Professor 
` Earl Hamilton’s work on American treasure and Spanish prices” came 
out in book form, and Heckscher’s Mercantilism™ in its English trans- 
lation was the high spot of 1935. Thereafter the output of books and 
articles was well maintained until twilight or darkness descended in 
1939. 

Some. large works .planned in the twenties (or earlier) reached 
journey’s end during the thirties. J. H. Clapham’s second volume on 
modern Britain appeared in 1932 and his third in 1938,"* but his pub- 
lished and private expressions indicate that there will not be a fourth.. 
The ambitious international series of studies in price history planned 
in 1929 by Sir William Beveridge and Professor Edwin Gay was vir- 
tually completed by 1939, but publication of some important volumes 
is shelved “for the duration”. t" The Carnegie Institution series of Con- 
tributions to American Economic History, initiated as long ago as 1904, 
has come to an end, after having given us the well-known studies of 

SE, Roll, An Early Experiment in Industrial Organization: A History of the Firm of 
Boulton and Watt, 1775-1805 (London, 1930). 

6 A, P. Wadsworth and J. de L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 
1600-1780 (Manchester, 1931). 

T Marc Bloch, Les caractères originaux de l'histoire rurale française (Stockholm, 1931). 

8 Kenneth Porter, John Jacob Astor, Business Man (Cambridge, 1931). 

8 Leo Rogin, The Introduction of Farm Machinery in its Relation to the Productivity 
of Labor in the Agriculture of the United States during the Nineteenth Century (Berkeley, 
1931). 

10 J, U, Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry (London, 1932). 

11E, C. Gray, The History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 
(Washington, 1933). 

12E, J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution, 1501-1650 (Cam- 
bridge, 1934). 

13 E, F, Heckscher, Mercantilism (English translation, London, 1935). 

14 Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1926, 1932, i638), 

15 The studies for Germany, Austria, France, Spain, Poland, and the United States 
have appeared; but the Dutch volumes and three of the four British volumes have not. 
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manufactures by V. S. Clark, of labor by J. R. Commons, of agriculture 

by Bidwell, Falconer, and Gray, and two or three others. The long 

series on ‘The Economic and Social History of the World War, planned 

by Dr. Shotwell and his Carnegie Endowment colleagues, has been . 
wound up, after having covered the European countries fairly thor- 

oughly but with scanty attention to the United States, Canada, Aus- 

tralia, and other belligerents whose social or economic life was deeply 

influenced by participation in the conflict. 

Meanwhile some new series were started and have gone far enough 
to establish high reputations. The Harvard Studies in Business His- 
tory, carefully nursed by the first Straus Professor of Business History 
(Professor Gras), are giving us an insight from a new angle into the 
organization, administration, and operation of important industrial, 
mercantile, banking, insurance, and retailing firms.’* A much older 
brother, the Harvard Economic Series, has more than doubled its length 
since 1930, and historical monographs have been responsible for over 
half of this increase. The Carnegie Endowment’s new series on Cana- 
dian-American Relations?” began to appear in 1936, and Dr. Shotwell 
is apparently regarding its general topic as a base from which to go 
far afield rather than as a boundary fence. Hence he has included purely 
Canadian studies on transportation, dairying, and lumbering, as well as 
such international developments as reciprocity, labor unions, railroad 
relationships, intermigration, and American plants in Canada, and 
even such wider themes as the North Atlantic cod fisheries. Of sixteen 
volumes published to the end of 1940, ten are of direct value to economic 
historians. 

Across the Atlantic the Cambridge Studies in Economic History 
were initiated in 1933 with the provocative attack by H. M. Robertson*® 
on the rapidly hardening dogmas about Protestantism (or rather Puri- 
tanism) and Capitalism. The subsequent volumes have come slowly 
and have all been of solid merit. But the most important European 
event was the completion in 1934 of plans for the first three volumes 
of the Cambridge Economic History of Europe, with J. H. Clapham 

16 E.g., Porter’s studies of Astor, the Jacksons, and the Lees; Henrietta Larson’s busi- 
ness biography of Jay Cooke; Professor Gras’s history of the Massachusetts First National 
Bank of Boston; and R. M. Hower’s work now in progress on the history of Macy’s in 
New York City. 

17 The Relations of Canada and the United States: A series of studies prepared under 
the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics 
and History, James T. Shotwell, Director. 


18 H, M. Robertson, The Rise of Economic Individualism: A Critiasm of Max Weber 
and his School (Cambridge, 1931). 
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and Eileen Power as editors. Like all its predecessors, the Cambridge 
Economic History was to be the product of a scholastic League of 
Nations, and as such it encountered mounting difficulties as the thirties 
went by. In a quietly poignant passage in the preface to the first volume, 
Dr. Clapham tells of these difficulties: of the Italian who had promised 
to write one section “but was unable to deliver the manuscript”; of the 
Dane who replaced him but “unexpectedly died”; of his successor, a 
Finn, who did manage to finish his assignment before he had.to go 
“somewhere in Finland” to fight the Russians; of the Spaniard who 
had to abandon his task when he fled to Santander, leaving his notes 
in Seville; of four contributors whose “whereabouts are unknown”; 
and of Eileen Power, who died suddenly just after finishing some edi- 
torial work on the last chapter and the bibliographies, 

Apart from these old or new mass reconnaissances, the thirties saw 
many notable solo flights over new, wide, and fertile territory. The 
European map is being redrawn by the work of such scholars as A. P. 
Usher on medieval and early modern banking, Eileen Power on the 
medieval wool trade, M. M. Postan on manorial finances and incomes, 
John U. Nef on sixteenth and seventeenth century industrial develop- 
ments, F. C. Lane on Venetian trade and shipping, Earl J. Hamilton on 
’ Spanish prices and on the period of John Law, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
de Roover on medieval and Renaissance commercial organization and 
practices, Violet Barbour on seventeenth century Holland, L. A. Harper 
on the Navigation Laws, Lefebvre, Bloch, Labrousse, Hauser, and ° 
others on parts of the French story,® E. A. J. Johnson on economic 
thought before Adam Smith, A. L. Dunham on nineteenth century 
French industries, W. W. Rostow on British business fluctuations since 
1790, and so on. If American names predominate in the above select list, 
this is no mere trick of memory. More work seems to have been done in 
the European field by Americans than by Europeans, partly as a result 
of the more liberal academic system of leaves and partly because the 
interest generated by such pioneers as Dunbar, Bourne, Ashley, Ely, and 
Cheyney has been sustained by their successors. A recent “List of Re- 
search Projects . . . Now in Progress in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada” published by the American Historical Associa- 


19 For a survey of recent French studies of economic aspects of eighteenth century 
France see Beatrice F. Hyslop, “Recent Work on the French Revolution”, in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XLVII, 489-515 (Apr., 1942). Annual bibliographies for France, 
Germany, Great Britain, the United States, and Canada have been published since 1927 in 
the Economic History Review, and a general bibliography appears in each issue of the 
Journal of Economie History. 
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tion contains over fifty topics in European economic and social history 
and is not complete by any means; the list of doctoral dissertations has 
at least ninety titles that belong to the same field.”° 

A rough count of the projects and dissertations in North American 
economic history gives about eighty of the former (against fifty-five in 
European) and 180 of the latter (against ninety-one transatlantic titles) ; 
but if we were to include dissertations done in economics departments, 
the number of American doctoral studies would far exceed two hun- 
dred. From these figures it seems evident that among the older scholars 
—the projectors—the lure of Europe is relatively strong, but that among 
the younger men the nearer hills are looking green. The published 
work of the thirties certainly supports that observation. As evidence 
one could cite Curtis Nettels’s Money Supply of the American Colonies 
before 1720 (1934), Robert A. East’s Business Enterprise in the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary Era” or Virginia D. Harrington’s The New York 
Merchant on the Eve of the Revolution,” all illuminating the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century; the survey of business fluctuations from 
1790 to 1860 by Arthur H. Cole and W. B. Smith,”* the studies of 
migration by G. M. Stephenson, T. C. Blegen, and M. L. Hansen, the 
vivid picture of New York Port and its packet ships by R. G. Albion, the 
agricultural contributions of Leo Rogin, Everett E. Edwards, L. C. 
Gray, and Rodney Loehr, the new light thrown on land policy and 
settlement by Paul W. Gates, a whole crop of Southern revisionist 
studies, and the provocative analysis of capitalism and its ways in 
N. S. B. Gras’s Business and Capitalism (1939) or L. M. Hacker’s 
Triumph of American Capitalism (1940). 

A survey of this work of the last decade reveals at least three general 
features: more intensive cultivation of old fields, a continuous extension 
of the area under the plow, and a marked shift of interest and emphasis. 
The founding fathers of economic history—Ashley, Cunningham, 
Schmoller, Levasseur, Toynbee, etc—had been trained in constitu- 
tional, legal, and political history. The records most easily available 
were those of local institutions, such as manors, towns, and gilds, which 
held courts and made rules; of central governments, which bequeathed 
statute books and state papers; of regulated or joint-stock companies, 

20 List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at Universities in the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, with an Appendix of Other Research Projects 
..., Supplement to Vol. XLV, Am. Hist. Rev., No. 3 (Apr., 1940). 

21 New York, 1938. 22 New York, 1935. 


28 W, B. Smith and A. H. Cole, Fluctuations in American Business, 1790-1860 
(Cambridge, 1937). 
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which secured charters, framed ordinances, or kept minutes; or of the 
grievances and aspirations of capitalists, farmers, merchants, and labor- 
ers, which evoked reports of agitations, controversies, investigations, 
orations, debates, and laws. Hence the first- generation of the craft wrote 
“politico-institutional economic history”, as Clapham has called it. The 
institutions and the regulations they imposed made up most of the 
story. The status of the various social classes and their relations to each 
other comprised most of the rest. Rarely did anyone stop to ask how 
human enterprise fared; it was enough, at any rate for the time being, 
to describe the framework in which it operated and the rules it was 
supposed to obey. The chapter headings became almost as standardized 
as a T-model Ford: the village and manor, the town, the gild, economic 
ideas and legislation; the discoveries, enclosures, companies, the domes- 
tic system, mercantilism, and the colonial system; the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the factory system, poverty and labor conditions, factory acts, trade 
unions, free trade, and an inconclusive fade-out. 

This, in the main, was economic history as taught in England and 
America forty, or even thirty, years ago. In Germany it was only a 
little different and was put up in a neat row of boxes called stages or 
systems. It was an imposing and at times a dramatic series of pictures, 
in the painting of which there was need for a high degree of historical 
skill and industry. But too many of the subjects looked like types; some 
colors were garishly strong; the exhibit was too much concerned with 
social architecture, fences, and traffic signs; and large expanses of wall 
were devoid of any pictures at all. 

The second generation, led by such men as Clapham, Unwin, Gay, 
Pirenne, Sée, and Strieder, proceeded to correct some of these defects, 
and the third generation is now carrying on that task. It has been 
aided by the appearance of much new material and by the adoption of 
new tools and techniques. Some of the new material has been of the 
old familiar kind—state papers, municipal or gild records, manor rolls, 
extents, inquisitions, and the like; and while a steady stream of cata- 
logues and calendars has flowed from the offices of national and local 
archivists, there are still many rich discoveries awaiting the young 
scholar who is willing to don overalls and go hunt in the cellars by 
himself.”* At the same time new kinds of records have been sought for, 

24 One of the most interesting recent discoveries was that of the British income tax 
returns for 1799-1816, made by Arthur Hope-Jones in the Record Office. When the tax 
was repealed, parliament ordered all records to be destroyed. Copies had, however, been 


deposited with the King’s Remembrancer, and these were overlooked. Mr. Hope-Jones 
found them, enclosed in their original bags, and labeled in such a way that their contents 
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especially business papers. In spite of the readiness with which business- 
men destroy their records when they have ceased to be of current value, 
choice fragments or rich accumulations continue to be discovered with 
heartening frequency. George Unwin taught his Manchester students 
to scour Lancashire for the papers of mills and merchants, and he spent 
many a free afternoon, dressed in a housemaid’s apron and armed with 
a hand brush, in a dusty old factory attic. The Harvard Studies in 
Business History are being written from the records of firms alive or 
dead. The directors of some city libraries and local historical societies 
on both sides of the Atlantic have become conscious of the value of 
documents left behind by merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and 
farmers; and the Historical Records Survey of the W-P.A. has located 
many manuscript collections in which the business or economic his- 
torian may profitably dig.” 

From such new sources it has been possible to study organization, - 
policies, practices, capital and credit problems, marketing methods, 
wages, costs, profit and loss; to look at those aspects of enterprise which 
never provoked an uproar, a report, or a law; to take account of other 
industries than textiles, other kinds of banking than that practiced by 
the Bank of England or the First or Second Bank of the United States, 
other forms of trade than that of companies, and other forms of land 
utilization than that of the manor. We can now escape from the stereo- 
typed pictures of capitalist, landlord, laborer, or peasant; we can redress 
the top-heavy obsession with institutions, commercial policy, and regu- 
lations; we can even label the features and chart the development of 
business as a special branch of historical research and teaching?’ 

In handling this expanded mass of material the economic historian 
is using new tools, of which the chief are geography, technology, and 
statistics. Or to put it rather differently, he has become aware of the 
importance of geographic influences, of the effect of technological 
methods and changes, and of the need for measuring his masses and 
movements. One of the most successful recent attempts at a synthetic 
survey of modern European economic history begins with the assertion: 





could be ascertained only by detailed scrutiny. See Hope-Jones, Income Tax in the Napo- 
leonic Wars (Cambridge, 1939). 

25 For example, correspondence, bills of lading, invoices, evidence on costs of produc- 
tion, terms of contracts, etc., submitted as evidence in cases tried by the Federal district 
courts: and not returned to their owners. The manuscripts of the New York Federal 
District Court are especially rich in such documents, as well as those relating to customs 
and shipping cases. 

28 As set out, for example, in N. S. B. Gras, Business and Capitalism: An Introduction 
to Business History (New York, 1939). 
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“The movement of economic history is due to reactions among three 
distinct classes of factors: physical resources, the technologies developed 
for the use of resources, and social institutions.”®” Throughout that 
book, movement is measured wherever possible and is closely related 
to geographical factors and technological changes; and the concluding 
section, on “The Prestige of Europe in the World of the Future”, bases 
its forecasts on a comparison of the current production of energy in the 
different continents with the reserves of primary energy which may be 
tapped as Asia improves its technical equipment and methods. But 
other periods than the modern benefit from a consideration of economic 
geography. Once we begin to think in terms of soil, climate, and alti- 
tude, we realize that the “typical” open-field-mixed-farming medieval 
village could not exist in swamps, on mountain slopes, or on bleak, wind- 
swept moorlands. Since much land from Holland to Russia was low- 
lying, while the coastal belt from Denmark to Danzig was originally 
pebbly, sandy, glacial morain, and the climate of western Europe favored 
the rapid growth of dense forests, our picture of the way many of our 
medieval forebears lived has to be repainted; we must include shepherds 
on lonely moors, forest dwellers, amphibians without rubber boots re- 
claiming waterlogged lands, pioneers hacking down trees to get more 
elbow room, frontiersmen at work in Europe before their descendants 
became frontiersmen in America. Certainly one can no longer describe 
a manor and let it pass as a complete or even an adequate picture of 
medieval agrarian life. 

The study of technology, of the methods employed in the production 
of commodities, and of financial and commercial practices, has led to 
important results and revisions. “The problem of the plough” recurs 
time after time in the first volume of the Cambridge Economic History 
and still more in the realistic examination of the open-field system by 
C. S. Orwin,”® who approached the problem as a trained agriculturist 
and practicing land agent. The work done on medieval banking, com- 
mercial, and shipping activities has re-shaped our understanding of 
Mediterranean business organization and methods and made much of 
the talk about a “pre-capitalistic” period seem like nonsense.” Eileen 


27 W. Bowden, M. Karpovich, and A. P. Usher, An Economic History of Europe since 
1750 (New York, 1937), p. 1. 

28 Ç. S. and C. S. Orwin, The Open Fields (Oxford, 1938). A summary of this dis- 
turbing study will be found in “Observations on the Open Fields” by Orwin, in the 
Economic History Review, VIII, 125-35 (May, 1938). 

29 See, for example, Mrs. de Roover's note on “Partnership Accounts in Twelfth 
Century Genoa”, in Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, XV, 87-92 (Dec., 1941). 
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Power’s study of wool production and sale led her to insist once more 
“upon the weakness of the conventional view of the Middle Ages in 
Western Europe as mainly a period of natural economy and self- 
sufficiency”.®° Professor Nef began by digging Tudor coal, went on to 
see where and how it was used, and found himself in the thick of an 
industrial revolution in the days of Elizabeth and Shakespeare which 
was perhaps as significant as that of the days of George III and 
Wordsworth. And in Canada, the objectivity and realism of the work 
of Professor Innis and his Toronto colleagues spring from the emphasis 
on geographical setting and technical details, whether the subject be the 
production of some staple commodity, the development of a transporta- 
tion system, or the realization (or frustration) of a political aspiration ** 

The use of statistics is no new thing to economic historians, but the 
urge to measure movements, growths, groups, and institutions and to 
answer such questions as How much? How many? How quickly? or 
How representative? is perhaps the outstanding characteristic of our 
generation. We could not hope to escape, any more than could sociology 
or pedagogy, from the effect of the dawning of the Age of Statistics 
and the consequent domination of the world by intelligence quotients, 
blood pressures, calorie counts, immigration quotas, naval ratios, opinion 
polls, and price parities. For, as Clapham once reminded us, the “meth- 
odological distinctiveness” of economic history “hinges primarily upon 
its marked quantitative interests; for this reason it is, or should be, the 
most exact branch of history”.*? Yet in its early stages it suffered from 
an overdose of generalizations based on scanty data, drawn from the 
recorded complaints against some economic or social malaise or dis- 
tilled from the categories of Marx and the moral righteousness of re- 
formers. Clapham’s plea for measurement and dimensions, “in place 
of blurred masses of unspecified size”, was addressed to a craft which 
was already more than half-converted to the search for quantitative 
data and was trying to compile figures bearing on such topics as four- 
teenth century commutation of labor services, fifteenth century cloth 
production, or sixteenth century enclosures. How vigorously and with 
what telling effect Clapham practiced what he preached is well known 
to all students of his three massive volumes on modern Britain. All 

30 Power, The Wool Trade in English Medieval History (Oxford, 1941), p. 1. 

31H. A. Innis, The Cod Fisheries (New Haven, 1941), and D. G. Creighton, The 
Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence (New Haven, 1937), are perhaps the two best 
examples. 


82 Clapham, “Economic History as a Discipline”, in Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, V (New York, 1931), 327. 
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too often the search failed to find any statistics; but in countless’ im- 
portant cases it was successful in giving quantities, percentages, and 
measurements of movement which have radically changed our view, 
especially of the. years 1815-50.58 

Other scholars have applied the tape measure or attached a speed- 
ometer to other parts of the story, with equally gratifying results. Pro- 
fessor E. A. Kosminsky, for example, has re-examined the English 
manorial system statistically and finds that even in the area in which 
that system prevailed, only 60 per cent of the land consisted of domains 
with villein holdings attached in 1279; the remaining 40 per cent was 
too large a slice to be dismissed as exceptional and on examination 
revealed a great variety of tenures and methods of exploitation** Mr. 
H. A. Shannon has compiled vital statistics for the first 20,000 joint- 
stock companies registered in London and has discovered a terribly 
high rate of stillbirths and of infant mortality 3" Wages tables increase 
in number and in range. The studies of price history have given us 
many series for half-a-dozen countries for at least four centuries, and 
some fifteenth century trade or production tables are available. Finally, 
such institutions as latifundia, gilds, trading companies, and labor 
unions diminish in stature when we measure them against the whole 
economic activity of their age or area. 

The obstacles in the way of accurate measurement, or even of any 
measurement at all, before the nineteenth century are enormous, and 
there are many blank places within the last hundred years. Even where 
figures are found they may not tell the whole truth, and they may not 
tell any. The temptation to build top-heavy conclusions on fragile 
figures has not always been resisted; but such sins are not peculiar to 
economic historians and rarely pass long without punishment.** 

88 Especially concerning the speed at which the factory system advanced, the variety 
and extent of nonfactory occupations, the material welfare of wage earners, and the atti- 
tude of government toward economic and social ills. 

34 See especially his articles, “The Hundred Rolls of 1279-80”, in Ec. Hist. Rev., II, 
16-44 (Jan., 1931), and “Services and Money Rents in the Thirteenth Century”, in ibid., 


V, No. 2, 24-45 (Apr., 1935). 
- 85H. A. Shannon, “The Limited Companies of 1866-1883”, in ibid., IV, 290-307 
(Oct, 1933). 

86 Some twenty years ago the present writer published statistics of cloth production in 
England about 1470, based on a considerable number of aulnage returns made by the 
county collectors of this sales tax. Some years later Miss E. M. Carus-Wilson discovered a 
far greater number of these returns and by careful examination of them revealed conclu- 
sively that the totals, the number of cloths produced by each taxpayer, and even the names 
of the taxpayers were all fictitious. See her article, “The Aulnage Accounts: A Criticism”, 
in Ec. Hist, Rev., Il, 114-23 (Jan., 1929). : 

The difficulties encountered in interpreting French statistics are well described by Miss 
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From collecting statistics to drawing graphs is a short step, especially 
during such a decade as the 1930’s. If it be true that each generation 
must rewrite history in the light of its own experiences, the rewriting 
since 1929 was bound to reflect the great depression which began in 
that year. New questions have called for answers. What of the ebbs and 
flows of ptofitable enterprise, of fluctuations in the national dividend, 
in the more remote past? How far back can they be traced? What were 
the features and causes, whether of the long trends upward or down- 
ward, or of the shorter fluctuations which rode on their backs? And 
what were their political, social, intellectual, and emotional conse- 
quences? Thirty years ago Professor W. R. Scott gave us a list of years 
in which he had found complaints of the decay, “stand”, or lack of trade 
in England?" This list started in 1558 and ended in 1720, from which 
date connection could be made with the fluctuations of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It is now becoming possible to extend the list 
back to the fifteenth century; we may some day be able to take it into 
the fourteenth, thirteenth, or twelfth, and at least one economic his- 
torian will die happy if he can show that when King Alfred allowed 
the cakes to burn in the winter of 878 he was trying to remove the 
surplus of grain which was depressing the Wessex wheat market. For 
the moment, however, it is sufficient that we are no longer limited to 
accounts of the tulip bulb mania and the South Sea Bubble. We can 
speak with considerable confidence about the sixteenth century fluctua- 
tions which had their center in Antwerp, of the great financial crisis 
of 1559, of the British boom which began in 1603 and the great depres- 
sion which followed it after 1616, of the lean years around 1639, 1659, 
and 1687, of the depressions of 1763 and 1772-73 which shook the busi- 
ness world from Philadelphia to Amsterdam, or of the economic decline 
which preceded the French Revolution. The fluctuations since 1790 have 
been carefully examined by men equipped with the latest techniques 
of statistics and economic theory. Further, for some parts of western 
Europe we can now draw at least parts of a graph showing long trends 
and broad sweeps of expansion, stability, or contraction. Such a chart 





Hyslop, Am. Hist. Rev., XLVII, 489-515. A good illustration of the difficulties which arise 
in the interpretation of wages and price series is seen in the article by Hamilton, Ameri- 
can Treasure and the Rise of Capitalism”, in Economica, XXVII (1929), 338-57, and the 
criticism by Nef, “Prices and Industrial Capitalism in France and England, 1540-1640", 
in Ec. Hist, Rev., VIL, 155-85 (May, 1937). 

87 W, R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish Joint- 
Stock Companies to 1720 (Cambridge, 1910-12), I, appendix. See also E. F. Gay, “Eco- 
nomic Depressions, 1603-1660", in the Huntington Library Quarterly, V, 193-98 (Jan. 
1942), for a detailed criticism of part of Scott's conclusions. 
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for England can be made as far back as the thirteenth century, and it 
is far from being a straight line climbing unbrokenly;** but for other 
parts of Europe the material is not yet available. 

The study of short-term fluctuations and of long trends is no mere 
end in itself. It leads quickly to a consideration of the relation between 
economic ebb and flow—especially ebb—and social changes, group 
pressures, popular agitations, government policies, and even intellectual 
attitudes. Most general historians know how the falling prices, keen 
competition, and persistent depression of the years 1873-96 helped to 
foster protection, imperialism, currency nostrums, farmers’ movements, 
labor unrest, trusts, cartels, and collectivist programs or policies. We 
have all seen the depression of the 1930’s overtopple such old deals as 
free marketing, free foreign exchange, British free trade, and the gold 
standard and help to build new deals, dictatorships, Dies committees, 
devils, and doles. And if we could remember the good times as vividly 
as we do the lean years, we might recall that policies which liberated 
men from restraint were usually framed and enacted in years when 
trade returns were booming, price levels satisfactory, and corporation 
reports radiant. Hence the patient piecing together of business and price 
curves may lead to a new understanding of the emotions, ideas, de- 
mands, events, and policies of the last four or five centuries. 

Up to date this has been most effectively done by students of the 

- British story. Professor Postan has shown that when manorial farming 
was highly profitable during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
landlords insisted on the rendering of labor services by their serfs on 
the domain; but that when prices and profits shrank in the fifteenth 
century the serfs were allowed to commute these services for money, 
the domain ceased to be farmed by its owner, and serfdom waned.” 
Dr. F. J. Fisher finds that throughout the sixteenth century “the correla- 
tion . . . between trade fluctuations and the various phases of govern- 
ment policy is close enough at least to be suggestive”, and that the 
policies of Elizabeth’s reign were formulated under the shadow of the 
recurring depressions of the third quarter of the century.*? Professor 


38 The graph can be pieced together from the work of Professors Postan, Tawney, 
Nef, and Clark. Its general features are great expansion in all forms of enterprise during 
the thirteenth and most of the fourteenth centuries, stagnation and decline during the 
fifteenth, and then a general advance, but checked at some points for a time after 1560, at 
most points from 1616 to 1660, and worried by stationary prices after 1660. 

39 M. M. Postan, “The Chronology of Labour Services”, in Royal Historical Society 
Transactions, Fourth Series, XX (London, 1937), 169-93. 

40 F, J. Fisher, “Commercial Trends and Policy in E E tate England”, in 
Ec. Hist. Rev., X, 95-117 (Nov., 1940). 
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Tawney sees the parliament of 1621 as filled with “heavy-footed agricul- 
turists and slim merchants”, who have come through five lean years 
since the boom of 1603-16 collapsed, who are angrily determined that 
certain policies which have caused their sufferings must be abandoned 
and that new roads which lead to relief, reform, retribution, and re- 
covery must be trod.*? Professor Clark *? finds in the stable price level 
after 1660, after more than a century of rising prices, one explanation of 
the slower pace of overseas exploration and settlement, the search for 
technical improvements to reduce costs, and new demands for protec- 
tion, monopoly, and subsidies. The depression of 1659 made London 
merchants eager to get rid of the republicans and friendly toward 
Charles II; and the depression of 1686-88 made life less bearable for 
James IJ. Or, to take one more illustration, Dr. Rostow has revealed a 
striking chronological connection between business conditions and 
wheat prices, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the intensity 
of dissatisfaction, agitation, and legislative action for the years 1790- 
1850.8 

. The economic historian today is thus concerned largely with meas- 
urement and movement. At the same time he is less concerned than 
formerly with concepts, isms, and capital letters. Some of the old labels 
and symbols have lost their neat simplicity and sharp features of content 
or chronology. One now talks of the “so-called” Industrial Revolution, 
puts the term in inverted commas, or tells freshmen that there was such 
a thing but informs seniors that there was not. The strong lines of the 
Manorial System have become smudged. The Commercial Revolution 
can get by only if we emphasize the agricultural and manufacturing 
changes of the period and insist that we are talking about something 
which was in preparation for two centuries and in process for two 
more. Capitalism, as Professor Nussbaum remarked recently, “as a his- 
torical symbol . . . does not command universal responses”,** for the 
definitions are legion, ranging all the way from Sombart’s lavish com- 
bination of spirit, organization, and technique to Professor Gras’s 
simple “system of getting a living through the use or investment of 
capital”. The date for the beginning or significant development 


41 R, H. Tawney, review of Notestein’s edition of the House of Commons Debates for 
1621, in Political Science Quarterly, VIL, 602 (Oct.-Dec., 1936). 

42G, N. Clark, Science and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton (Oxford, 1937). 

43 W, W. Rostow, “Business Cycles, Harvests, and Politics, 1790-1850”, in Jour. Ec. 
Hist., 1, 206-21 (Nov., 1941). 

44t F, L. Nussbaum, “The Economic History of Renaissance Europe”, in Journal of 
Modern History, XIII, 527-45 (Dec., 1941). 

45 N, S. B. Gras, Business and Capitalism, p. 1. 
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of capitalism depends on the definition preferred. To Gras, “pre- 
capitalism”, if there ever was such a thing, lay “in that dim past con- 
nected with the missing link”, since man has almost from the beginning 
used capital in some form to help him produce an income. The story is 
therefore one of change and growth in the accumulation, organization, 
and administration or use of capital, a matter of stages in the develop- 
ment of the capitalistic system, or of types of organization and operation. 
To Sombart, Marx, and many others who are largely interested in social 
controversy and even in moral judgments, capitalism was something 
that came after a precapitalistic era, perhaps in the fourteenth century 
or a little earlier or later. Between two concepts so wide apart, agree- 
ment on definition and development seems impossible. 

Trouble with definitions also helped to render futile and led into 
a morass of words the famous controversy, touched off in 1905 by Max 
Weber, concerning the relationship between Protestantism and Capi- 
talism. The debate seems to have expired without reaching a verdict, 
after having provoked at least half-a-dozen books and a score of arti- 
cles.“* The best that can be said about it is perhaps that “it has greatly 
sharpened our appreciation of Catholic and Protestant doctrinal history, 
but it has not in itself promoted our knowledge of economic life in the 
past in proportion to the considerable effort it has evoked”.4” 

A very mixed welcome was given to the greatest attempt of the 
thirties to clarify a concept—Professor Eli Heckscher’s massive study 
of Mercantilism.® If this work was intended to be a definitive survey 
and interpretation, it failed to achieve that purpose. It started discussion 
rather than ending it; it raised more questions than it answered; its 
omissions were as notable as its inclusions; and its pictures of the Middle 
Ages and of the age of laissez faire—between which the mercantilist 
era lay—were oversimple. It lacked awareness of the kind of state of 
which it was talking, of the kind of problems the state was creating or 
facing, of the point on the business curve at which discussion, demand, 
or decision took place, and of the extent to which political pressures on 
business were mated with business pressures on politics. Hence while the 
two volumes contain several good studies of special topics, the topics do 
not fuse into a policy and a theory governed by any inner harmony and 


48 For a list of these and for the latest contribution to the debate see P. C. Gordon 
Walker, “Capitalism and the Reformation”, in Ec. Hist. Rev., VHI, 1-19 (Nov., 1937). 

47 Nussbaum, Jour. Mod. Hist., XII, 539. 

48 Heckscher, Mercantilism, The Swedish edition appeared in 1931, the German in 
1932, and the English, in two large volumes, in 1935. See also Heckscher's article, in 
which he modifies some of his views, in Ec. Hist. Rev., VII, 44-54 (Nov., 1936). 
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advocated or applied in a particular time, place, or situation. Even as 
“an instrumental concept, which, if aptly chosen, should enable us to 
understand a particular historical period more clearly than we other- 
wise might”, Heckscher’s instrument often fails to cut or pierce, It is 
too near to being pure copper. An admixture of other concepts, such as 
capitalism and conservatism, might have produced an alloy tough 
enough to make a serviceable instrument. Meanwhile for the time being 
we are left, not with the question, “What was mercantilism?” but with 
the more serious one, “Was there such a thing as mercantilism?”™ 

If Heckscher failed to convince, he did, however, help to restore a 
balance which some economic historians, especially English-speaking 
ones, were in danger of losing. In the wake of a laissez-faire century and 
in revolt against the pioneers’ obsession with manorial, urban, gild, 
and state regulation of economic enterprise, some of us were swinging 
over to the study of economic enterprise in vacuo. George Unwin was 
partly responsible for this, firstly by his contention that the actions of 
governments had been more often destructive than constructive, acquisi- 
tive than creative, productive of heat rather than of light and motion; 
and secondly by his insistence that the creative activities and main- 
springs of social progress were to be found in the energetic strivings of 
individual artists, scientists, entrepreneurs, etc., or in the voluntary as- 
sociations of individuals for common ends. The things that mattered 
were not tariffs, imperialistic policies, navigation laws, and the like, for 
these rarely made two blades of grass grow where one had been before, 
and, if they did, the second one cost more than it was worth. 

This attitude, combined with the natural tendency of a specialist to 
crawl deeper into his own shell, led some economic historians to leave 
politics and war out of their calculations and almost to concentrate on 
economic man. If they did look around, it was to see how far economic 
developments influenced political affairs. This tendency has, however, 
now been corrected. Heckscher’s work has done much to remind us of 
what rulers were trying to do to and for business. Professor Nef’s In- 
dustry and Government in France and England, 1540-1640" has raised 

. the question of the extent to which governments in those two countries 
siphoned off income which might otherwise have been added to private 
capital supplies, and it has skillfully explored the influence of state 

49 Id., Mercantilism, 1, 19. 

50 For a detailed critique of Heckscher see H. Heaton, “Heckscher on Mercantilisin”, 
in Journal of Political Economy, XLV, 370-93 (June, 1937). For a wider “historical re- 


vision” see J. F. Rees, “Mercantilism”, in History, Sept., 1939. 
51 Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XV (Philadelphia, 1940). 
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interference on industrial development as well as the effect of industrial 
progress on the form and powers of government. But perhaps it needed 
Hitler to convince us that the Leviathan is an important factor in the 
production, distribution, and destruction of wealth. 


Scholars in all the fields of history and government affected by the 
trends in economic history as well as scholars working directly in this 
field may well ask what future lines of research seem to be developing. 

In the fall of 1940 a dozen economic historians met in New York 
to consider the lines along which research might or should be en- 
couraged. There was general agreement that little could be done on 
European topics, except where all the needed raw material was available 
in the United States. Attention had better, therefore, be concentrated 
on the American field, and this has been the policy of the Social Science 
Research Council Committee on Research in Economic History which 
was the eventual outcome of the New York conference. 

In preparation for that meeting I asked two of my best students, 
“What are the most important tasks waiting to be done?”, and their 
reply was, “Make American economic history as good as the best Euro- 
pean. Fill in the gaps, and revise the whole spirit and method of pre- 
sentation.” This reply recalled a comment made earlier in the year by 
a Modern European historian who had just spent a semester helping 
an American History colleague to teach a class on American democracy 
at Princeton. “Why haven’t American economic historians made their 
subject live?”, he asked. And this in turn brought to mind a judgment 
passed by Professor Gras in 1926: 

From first to last economic history in America has been strong in statis- 
tical presentation. .. . What statistics has actually added, or has seemed to 
add, by way of exactness, it has subtracted in interest and appeal. There has 
been a woeful lack of controversy in American economic history, so that the 


whole story of economic progress seems to be cut and dried and entirely 
objective. The subject has had no intellectual resilience.5? 


These three opinions may apply to teaching rather than to research, 
yet since the latter does influence the former, the complaints merit 
diagnosis. It may be that we, like the British pioneers, are still too much 
under the shadow of political history and tend to pick our topics from 
the economic fruits which hang on the branches of that tree. The tariff, 
currency, land, and antitrust laws, regulations, aids, subsidies, the 
clamor of discontented groups—these loom large in the story; and the 
opinions expressed in the political discussions may be accepted as the 


52 N, S. B. Gras, “The Rise and Development of Economic History”, in Ec. Hist. Rev., 
I, 29 (Jan., 1927). 
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last word to be said. Perhaps we are too much of historians and too 
little of economists and do not know what economic questions to ask; 
or we know too much economics and too little of the historian’s tech- 
nique. Possibly we reflect the affections and phobias of the region in 
which we have grown up or of the weekly journal of opinion we read; 
hence we wax sentimental over certain men and movements—the 
frontiersman, cultivating owner, wage earner, small businessman, etc.— 
or apply justified condemnations of individuals to whole groups or 
sections. Perhaps we suffer from trying to fit the American story into 
the mold of European ideas and concepts; Professor Innis has com- 
plained more than once that much of the work on Canadian economic 
history has been defective through the attempt to fit the phenomena of 
new countries to the economic:-theories of old ones, or to give it a bias 
toward this or that school of political science or history. Yet an equally 
serious defect may be the rejection of any external molds or concepts 
and an insistence on our individuality and distinctive difference from 
the rest of the world, not merely the Old but still more the New. We 
are not sufficiently different economically from the Old World to escape 
the consequences of booms, the growth of farm tenancy, and the need 
for a central bank, farm credit facilities, social security schemes, or 
strong labor organizations. Failure to compare and contrast our de- 
velopment with that of the rest of the New World has been still more 
unfortunate. Our maps often stop at the Canadian and Mexican borders, 
and colonial maps frequently leave out the West Indies and the New- 
foundland Banks. Yet a comparison of our story with that of Canada, 
Australia, or South America would start many new lines of thought and 
reveal the importance, uniqueness, strength, weakness, or cost of much 
that we take for granted, e.g., in the problems of land tenure and 
policy, of exploiting large land areas, of transportation, of immigration 
patterns and public policies. When a part of the American story is laid 
alongside that of other new countries, the result in the classroom is 
usually an outcrop of eager questioning and keen discussion. 

If this diagnosis is even partially correct, some remedial measures 
will suggest themselves. For instance, our rapidly expanding awareness 
of the rest of the world today might lead, where teachers are available, 
to the introduction of courses on the economic history of new coun- 
tries? or at any rate to some widening of the scope of courses which 
have been purely European or American in content. But beyond that 
more is needed to improve the quality of teaching and research, and 


58 Professor Carter Goodrich introduced such a course at Columbia University some 
years ago. 
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perhaps the greatest need is for some standard or standards of value to 
be used in collecting, selecting, and interpreting our material,®* some 
set of tools, some leading questions or guiding thread. Otherwise we 
are in danger of being buried under the mountain of facts concerning 
American events, of concentrating on areas where the material is abun- 
dant, of neglecting patches where it is scarce, of telling tales that are 
rich in melodrama but poor in significance, or merely of compiling a 
mighty calendar. We may talk much about the farmer at his Granger 
or Populist meetings but say little about him on his farm. We may 
describe at length the organization and struggles of labor unions but 
say little about laborers at work, the conditions under which they toil, 
the factors which determine their productivity, or the real value of the 
price they are paid for their labor. We may linger long on tariff dis- 
cussions but never see the realities of foreign trade, or wrestle with 
currency and banking laws yet miss the actual operation and functions 
of banking. 

In an effort to give point and direction to the story, Professor Wright 
has taken “the struggle of the Américan people to raise their standard 
of living” as his guiding light. His “central and unifying problem” 
therefore becomes that of “analyzing and understanding the forces and 
conditions that have been responsible for the successes or failures” in 
that struggle.” Naturally he has found it easier to analyze and under- 
stand than to measure the results in terms of the standard of living, and 
only after forty-four chapters of the former do we get to the latter. Even 
then the results are given only at times as far apart as 1775, 1860, and 
1930, and some of the changes have little apparent connection with 
the causes. 

Other guiding threads have been suggested, such as the develop- 
ment of capitalism, but these usually do not lead far enough or lead us 
astray..One thread which might guide us more satisfactorily through 
the labyrinth is that which follows the story of enterprise in search of 
income as a means to the satisfaction of certain human wants. The 
world’s work is done because some men begin enterprises or carry on 
those already started. Economists call them “entrepreneurs”, but if we 
should break off diplomatic relations with Vichy a further good reason 
may be supplied for translating the word to “undertakers”. They operate 
a farm, run a store, make a better machine or mousetrap, build a rail- 
road, or set out to supply one of the many other goods and services 


54E, A. J. Johnson, “New Tools for the Economic Historian", in Jour. Ec. Hist., 
Supplement, pp. 30-38 (Dec., 1941). 
55 Wright, pp. ix-xi. 
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mankind needs or can be made to need. They may produce for them- 
selves, but increasingly and mostly for a market. Their enterprise is 
influenced by geographical factors, by the stage of development of 
technique, production, and transportation, by the policies of govern- 
ments, and by old or new ideas which serve as sanction or taboo. They 
use such factors of production as they need and may try to organize 
the use of them as economically as possible. They face and try to solve 
problems of production, credit, transportation, marketing, and attitudes 
of labor or customers. And at the end of it all, they succeed or fail in 
securing an income, their weal or woe depending partly on their own 
qualities, policies, and decisions, partly on the behavior of the business 
curve, and partly on changes in markets, technique, political condi- 
tions, and political costs. Where enterprise is unprofitable, the state 
must undertake it; when it ceases to be profitable, men seek to bolster 
prices, cut costs, find better organization or equipment, clamor for state 
aid, or just go under. If the unprofitableness is acute or prolonged and . 
enterprise is seriously curtailed, lack of income may create a discontent 
or despair which has far-reaching social or political consequences. 
When a period rich in opportunities dawns, the tempo of economic life 
quickens; when one comes to an end, the stagnation is wide and deep. 

This approach has at least the merit of bringing out the permanent 
aspects of economic effort and of asking the same questions about dif- 
ferent periods and regions. For instance, in the treatment of agriculture, 
no matter what the century or country, one can ask: For whom was 
the crop produced, how large was the producing unit and on what 
terms did the farmer hold it, how were capital and labor obtained, what 
were the marketing opportunities, the prevailing methods and equip- 
ment, and the effects of famine, war, peace, cost-price relationships, and 
government policies on the rural standard of life? It can also take stock 
of short-run as well as long-run developments. The latter may be im- 
portant, but in the long run we are all dead, and it was little consolation 
to a laborer, farmer, or merchant in 1818 to know that he was exactly 
halfway between Professor Wright’s standard of living of 1775 and 
the higher standard of 1860. The all-important, immediate fact was 
that he was in the throes of a bitter depression, as was his descendant 
in 1895, halfway between the standards of 1860 and 1930. Finally, this 
approach can take advantage of some of the tools and concepts provided 
by the economist, the statistician, and such specialists as agricultural 
economists and students of production management, marketing, bank- 
ing, and accountancy. 

‘But of both enterprise and income it is easier to ask the questions 
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than to answer them. When the Committee on Research in Economic 
History began to survey the work already done or in progress in the 
American field, it found so many large gaps waiting to be filled that it 
was hard to decide where to start. After long pain and travail, it there- 
fore attempted to plan research on three main lines: (1) the role of 
the entrepreneur in American economic life; (2) the role of govern- 
ment in American economic life; (3) the growth and fluctuations in 
the volume of the national income. Of these three, the third has not 
yet been explored, but ‘the second has been fairly easy to plan. Studies 
are already well advanced on the “climate of opinion” concerning the ' 
relations between government and economic effort in the later colonial 
decades and the early years of nationhood, on the policies which carried 
through and those which were new, on the emergence of ideas con- 
cerning banking systems, and on the policies developed by four states— 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Illinois—up to about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. From these initial explorations a 
concept of the role of government is emerging which does not conform 
to popular, or even to many academic, views concerning the worship 
of individualism and laissez faire. From them also should emerge a 
further series of questions to be answered, bearing on the later develop- 
ments in state policy, on the influence of the Federal government, and 
perhaps on the activities of country and urban authorities. 

The first main topic—the role of the entrepreneur—is more difficult 
to handle, since its edges are not clearly marked and it does not break 
down into manageable pieces. Obviously it must include the part played 
by the corporation, at one end, and by the farmer as an entrepreneur, at 
the other, with a motley. crowd in between; but many of the fields in 
which entrepreneurs have operated have not yet been examined suf- 
ficiently closely to let us see what enterprise involved and required. 
Realistic studies of foreigh and domestic trade, of some industries (espe- 
cially the newer ones which have developed since about 1880), of the 
public utilities, of the railroads, of farmers, of the personal service and 
professional occupations,'of Wall Street, of the actual functioning of 
banks, of business fluctuations, and of labor conditions—all these are 
waiting to be written. Probably they will have to wait till the more 
important business of winning the war has been completed. But they 
are reminders that in the field of American economic history the 
frontier is far from closed. 

i Hersert Heaton. 
University of Minnesota. 


COMPETITION AMONG GRAINS IN 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


Nearty thirty years ago an American economic historian published 
an article with the piquant title of “Hay and History”. In an effort to 
throw light on the medieval village community and its common in- 
terests in pasturage the article pointed out that without pasturage and 
hay there could be no cattle, no manure, and no maintenance of fer- 
tility or protection against erosion of light soils by wind. In the end you 
stood in imagination amid the ruins of the civilizations of North 
Africa reflecting on Bottom’s remark that “Hay, good hay hath no 
fellow.” This article derives from no such challenging thesis but like 
it deals with realities that historians overlook who forget that wind, 
weather, and soil fertility and the relative nutriment, prices, and avail- 
ability of grains are of fundamental importance in the economy of 
earlier days as well as in our own. Perhaps the fact that the writer, 
while interested in classical antiquity, has also been concerned with 
agricultural economics and thereby in turn not indifferent to those 
subjects labeled in college catalogues as agronomy, soil physics, and 
climatology may serve as his excuse for dealing with a topic easily and 
comprehensibly overlooked by any one and therefore all of the special- 
ists in these several disciplines.’ His hope is that a discussion of the 
prosaic problem of grains in the consumer markets of the ancient world 
will interest scholars of the history of the Mediterranean area in a time 
when its economy and its people were highly concerned with agricul- 
ture and its cereal products. 


ELIMINATION AMONG THE GRAINS 


There are eight grains which play a major role as human food in 
the world: wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, millet, sorghum,” and rice, 
but most of them did not in antiquity figure prominently in the Mediter- 
ranean region, with which this paper is concerned. 

Corn was unknown in the Old World before America was discovered. 


1 This paper was prepared while the writer was a staff member of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. Mr. H. Goldenstein of 
that bureau helped to prepare the paper for the press. 

2 Millet and sorghum, correctly speaking, are one grain. 
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In general, moreover, it cannot be grown in the Mediterranean climate 
without irrigation because the summers are too dry and in winter, when 
there is sufficient moisture, the temperatures are too low. Sorghum 
was known to the nations around the Mediterranean before the Chris- 
tian Era, but it needed irrigation, and in none of these countries was 
it found profitable to devote to it a portion of the limited area perma- 
nently irrigated. Many centuries later, when the proportion of land 
which could be irrigated in the summer had been greatly increased in 
Egypt, sorghum found a certain place there, mainly in upper Egypt. 
Rice was introduced -in Babylonia many centuries before our era and 
from there penetrated farther west. But this grain, too, gained a stronger 
foothold in the Mediterranean region only after the permanently irri- 
gated land was greatly extended, a process which occurred well after 
the classical period had passed. Millet would not have been grown in 
very large quantities in the cold season even if the temperatures had 
been favorable. A low yielder, with some exceptions, it proved adapted 
only as a secondary crop. 

The principal assets of rye are its winter-hardiness and, generally, its 
ability to withstand hardships of any kind, particularly poor soil and 
considerable soil acidity. The Mediterranean climate is sufficiently warm 
for all small grains to be grown as fall-sown crops, and the prevalent 
type of poor soil is alkaline rather than acid. Hence, rye could never 
obtain a strong foothold in the Mediterranean Basin. 

The situation was somewhat more complicated with regard to oats. 
As a weed of the grain fields, oats were probably known in Egypt thou- 
sands of years before our era. Yet they failed to establish themselves as a 
cultivated crop in the Mediterranean region almost up to the end of 
classical times, probably owing to the difficulty of developing varieties 
worth cultivating. 

Thus, six of the eight important grains were either not grown at all 
in the classical world or, like millet, were grown only as a secondary 
crop and merely in a portion of the region, or, like oats, were introduced 
only at the end of the period. There remain, therefore, only two grains, 
barley and wheat, and the struggle between these two for the acreage 
and consumer is, in fact, our central problem. 

It is true that the wheat with which barley had to compete was not 
everywhere and not throughout the whole period the same type of 
grain we commonly call wheat, but it was wheat in the broad sense that 


includes both the naked and hulled subspecies of it? These two types 


3 Naked grain is that in which the kernels fall out of their hulls in threshing; corn 
and our common wheat are naked, but naked barley and oats also are grown in small 
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also competed with each other, but this competition was on a higher 
plane than the one between barley and wheat. Moreover, the rivalry 
between naked and hulled wheat should probably more correctly be 
considered not as a competition between different commodities but as 
a development of the same commodity from a less efficient to a more 
efficient form. . 


NATURAL CONDITIONS IN THE. MEDITERRANEAN REGION 


To compare the agriculture of ancient Rome or Greece with that 
of Great Britain, Germany, or France is likely to lead one astray be- 
cause of the peculiarities of the Mediterranean region in climate and 
soil. This distinctly Mediterranean climate includes a great part of the 
Iberian Peninsula, Italy south of the Po Valley, all Greece of impor- 
tance in ancient history, and most of North Africa and the Near East.* 
The major climatic differénce is that while in western and central 
Europe precipitation falls mainly in the summer, in the Mediterranean 
Basin the summer is dry and the winter is the rainy season. In general, 
only those grains can be grown in. the region without irrigation for 
which the winter and early spring temperatures are sufficiently high. 
These are too low for sorghums and, with some exceptions, for millet 
and corn. Important differences between the Mediterranean region and 
the other European lands in the Temperate Zone exist also with refer- 
ence to the growing of small grains. While a large portion of Europe 
north of the three specified Mediterranean peninsulas permits fall- 
sowing only of wheat and rye, all small grains, even oats, which are 
most susceptible to cold, can be grown in all Mediterranean countries 
as fall-sown crops. North of the peninsulas the competition among the 
small grains is mainly between fall-sown wheat and rye as against 
spring-sown barley and oats. In the Mediterranean Basin all these grains 
compete on an equal basis so far as the growing season is concerned. 

Thus, the differences in the seasonality of precipitation between the 
Mediterranean region and other parts of the Temperate Zone entail 
important divergencies in the competitive power of the several grains. 
But such divergencies are also observed within the Mediterranean 
Basin itself owing to large variations in the total annual precipitation 
and in its seasonal distribution. The western portions of the south 








quantities. In the hulled grains the kernels remain enclosed in their hulls in threshing; 
common barley and oats are the typical hulled grains, but there are also several sub- 
species of hulled wheat. ` 5 

+0, J. R. Howarth, The Mediterranean (Oxford, 1924), pp. 31-33- 
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European peninsulas receive much more moisture than the eastern 
portions because these peninsulas are all mountainous and westerly 
. winds come more frequently than easterly winds during the rainy 
season. The eastern coast of Greece, for example, receives only around 
20 inches annually, while a large portion of its Adriatic coast gets more 
than 40. The difference in the amount of moisture is smaller in the 
Italian peninsula, but even there it amounts to 6-7 inches per year. 
Another important circumstance is that the total precipitation declines, 
and the summer drought becomes longer, from north to south. The dry 
spell lasts for only two to three months in Rome, but it continues for 
nearly half a year in Sicily. 

The fact that in Greece the scene of the great historical develop- 
ments was located on the eastern’ side of the peninsula, while the reverse 
was true of Italy, seems not to have received due attention by students 
of ancient history. Athens, moreover, is located about 4 degrees nearer 
to the equator than Rome. It receives on an average only 15 inches of 
moisture per year, while Rome gets about 35 inches and the fall is 
more evenly distributed over the year. This difference was of paramount 
importance for the competition between the several grains for acreage 
and, consequently, for consumers in the two great centers of classical 
antiquity. 

The specific competitive conditions for the several grains in the 
Mediterranean region due to the climate are to a large extent augmented 
by peculiarities of the soil. Typically the Mediterranean lands have at 
best soils of average productivity. Immense stretches of land are oc- 
cupied by mountains and steep hills, with a large proportion of skeletal 
soils. Except for those developed on river alluvials, the soils tend to be 
very shallow, poor in humus, and of small water-holding capacity; they 
also frequently show a marked deficiency in phosphoric acid. Relatively 
large proportions of Mediterranean soils are either planosols or saline.” 
The only important advantage that the typical Mediterranean soils 

‘possess over the strongly podsolized (bleached) forest soils which are 
widespread in the northernmost portion of the Temperate Zone and 
which are among the poorest soils of this zone is that even those 
Mediterranean soils which are developed from noncalcareous parental 
material are seldom more than slightly acid. The soils developed on or 
from limestone—the typical parental material in the Mediterranean 
region—are, with minor exceptions, alkaline, although some are more 


5 Planosols are soils underlaid near the surface by a cemented or compact layer which 
cannot be penetrated by water or roots. 
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alkaline than is good for the crops. The soils of Attica and of certain 
other Greek areas prominent in ancient history were of the poorest; 
Sparta had some good soil, but it was inconsiderable. 

As a contrast to the at best moderate quality of the bulk of Mediter- 
ranean soils, the richness of the soil in areas of more or less recent 
volcanic eruptions is the more conspicuous. The volcanic soils are very 
unevenly distributed over the region. The mainland of Greece has 
practically none, while the area around Rome, especially Campania but 
also Latium and southern Tuscany, have a great deal. 

Thus, a comparison of the natural conditions in the two principal 
scenes of ancient history, Attica and the area around the city of Rome, 
shows that the former had rather poor, mostly alkaline soil and little 
precipitation, while the latter was endowed with large stretches of good - 
and in part proverbially rich soil and a precipitation about twice as 
great. 


CONSUMERS’ PREFERENCE AND Economic NECESSITY 


An authority on ancient civilization, Moritz Voigt, computed that 
the per capita requirement of land for the production of cereal food 
increased four and one half times in ancient Rome because of the 
preference of consumers for naked wheat as against emmer, also a 
wheat but a hulled one.® This estimate is merely an outstanding example 
of the exaggerated significance regularly assigned to consumers’ prefer- 
ence in studies of the economy of the classical world. Similarly, a well- 
known student of the history of cultivated plants, Johannes Hoops, 
wrote that the Romans in their later history grew barley chiefly for 
horse feed, because they did not care to eat it.’ The statement that the 
Romans disliked barley is formally correct, but it is misleading, never- 
theless, because it implies that there were nations which liked barley 
and that liking or disliking was the decisive reason why the Romans 
grew little barley for food. The ancient Greek writers who touched 
upon the use of wheat and barley for food felt it necessary to stress the 
superiority of wheat. Medical authorities such as Galen and Dioscorides, 
dramatists such as Sophocles and Aristophanes, and philosophers such 
as Aristotle—all were agreed on this point.® Yet barley was the staple 


6 “Über die bina iugera der ältesten römischen Agrarverfassung”, Rheinisches 
Museum für Philologie, New Series, XXIV (1869), 52-71. 

1T Waldbaume und Kulturpflanzen im germanischen Altertum (Strasbourg, 1905), 
P. 373- - ' 
8 Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists, trans. by Charles Burton Gulick, IH (London and 
New York, 1928), 43, 109f, 110f, 115c; [Aristotle] Problems, XXI, trans. by H. S. Hett 
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food of the Greek masses all during the classical period. A situation 
like that in classical Greece still to a large extent prevails in the world. 
Outside of the Far East ‘wheat is preferred to all other grains as the 
principal cereal food; yet less wheat is consumed for, this purpose than 
other grains. 

Aside from the intensity of preference or objection of consumers, 
the kind of grain used for food depends on (1) the amount which has 
to be sacrificed or can be saved by using one grain rather than another, 
and (2) the extent to which consumers are in a position to afford the 
sacrifice necessary in choosing between grains. The first item, in turn, 
may be broken down into two factors: the relative nutritive value of 
the different grains and their comparative costs? Applying these criteria, 
let us explain the general competitive relation of wheat and barley in a 
few words, because the competition between these two grains was the 
most important one in the classical world.” 

Wheat of average quality may be conservatively assumed to have 
a nutritive value of ro per cent more than barley of average quality in 
terms of weight and about 35 per cent more in terms of volume. On 
the other hand, barley is a more prolific crop than wheat and in general 
costs less to produce. Wheat may outyield barley where it can be grown 
as a winter crop, while the climate is unsuitable for winter barley, but 


(Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1926). Aristotle is not actually the author of the 
Problems, but it is undoubtedly the product of the Peripatetic School. 

9 Relative prices and costs are, of course, not unrelated factors. The amount which 
consumers are prepared to sacrifice affects ratios between prices, costs, and amounts pro- 
duced. . 

10 For details on competition among grains under contemporary conditions the reader 
is referred to the writer's Competition among Grains (Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, 1940). ; 

11 Unless otherwise specified, all comparisons are in terms of weight. The ancients 
used measures, and this fact misled many ancient writers in their calculations and, even 
more frequently, their modern colleagues. Gustave Glotz, one of the best-known students 
of Greek history, and after him many others, created confusion by assuming that in ancient 
Greece a two-volume unit of barley was equivalent, or was considered equivalent, in 
nutritive value to a one-volume unit of wheat. See Glotz, “Le prix des denrées à Délos”, 
Journal des savants, New Series, XT (Jan., 1913), 20; Fritz Heichelheim, “Sitos”, Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclopidie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Supp. VI (rev. ed., Stuttgart, 
1935), pp. 819-92, and Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen der Zeit von Alexander bis 
Augustus (Jena, 1930), p- 98; and J. A. O. Larsen, “Roman Greece”, in An Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome, ed. by Tenney Frank and others, Vol. IV (Baltimore, 1938), 
Part 3, p. 348. But the usual price relationship between barley and wheat was a two- 
volume unit of barley equal to a one-volume unit of wheat. Since wheat was preferred to 
barley by the consumers, nobody would have used barley if two units of it were needed 
to replace one unit of wheat. Yet it was the poor, for whom the saving was particularly 
important, who were the principal consumers of barley. 
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even in this case the cost of production of wheat is likely to be higher. 
Where barley can be grown as a fall-sown crop, as in the Mediterranean 
region, it probably always yields more than wheat, and its cost is corre- 
spondingly less, This advantage of yield in favor of barley varies with 
soil, climate, and cultivation. On rich, moderately acid soil with con- 
siderable precipitation and very intensive cultivation, the excess in yield 
in favor of fall-sown barley may be as small as 10 to 15 per cent, but 
on poor soils, especially poor alkaline soils with little precipitation and 
under extensive cultivation, the additional yield of barley rises to 50 per 
cent or more, Correspondingly, the cost of producing wheat is larger 
than that of barley by from 10 to 15 to about 35 per cent. 

_ A comparison of the relationships in nutritive value and costs of 
production between wheat and barley shows that under conditions least 
favorable for barley practically no financial sacrifice is involved in 
using wheat rather than barley for food. Wheat, as indicated, costs ro 
to 15 per cent more than barley to produce, but it also has a nutritive 
value about xo per cent higher. Under production conditions most 
favorable for barley, however, the sacrifice which the consumer has to 
make in choosing wheat is equivalent to about 25 per cent. 

It is likewise incorrect, though frequently done, to stress the prefer- 
ence of Greek and Roman consumers for wheat as the only reason for 
its dominant position in the international grain trade of the classical 
world. Their preference was probably not greater than that of the other 
peoples, but their ability to afford wheat was. Moreover, of great impor- 
tance was the fact that the price difference between wheat and barley 
in terms of percentages declines with the increase in marketing costs. 
What on the surface seems to have been greater preference actually was 
largely the prosaic fact of lesser sacrifice. 


Naxep WHEAT versus BARLEY 


In production. Barley has a shorter growing period than wheat and 
ripens earlier. Also it needs less water, but the optimum saturation point 
of the soil with moisture is less for barley than for wheat, and barley is 
more imperiled by an excess of soil moisture. Barley is most susceptible 
among grains to excessive soil acidity and least susceptible to soil 
alkalinity and salinity. It is an early starter and, especially in the case 
of the more robust six-row varieties, is less in danger of damage by 
weeds than wheat. Typically both barley and wheat need nutrients in 
readily available form; but barley varieties which make a fair progress 
with a small supply of such nutrients have existed since time imme- 
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morial, while wheat has displayed much less of such adaptability. 
Barley, on the other hand, needs a milder climate than wheat to be 
sown in the fall. 

A large part of the Mediterranean region meets these specific re- 
quirements of barley in an ideal way. There are few, if any, areas in the 
world where the superiority of barley over wheat in yield is as great 
as on the very shallow and generally rather poor, alkaline soils of those 
portions of northern Africa and Palestine that receive little precipitation 
but grow crops without irrigation. Barley there probably yields as much 
as 50 per cent or more in excess of wheat. Northward, the lengthening 
of the rainy season reduces this superiority of barley; and a shift into 
areas with greater amounts of moisture has the same effect. Neverthe- 
less, on the alkaline soils of eastern Greece and on those of the Aegean 
islands which receive little moisture, barley may well be expected to 
yield approximately 40 per cent more than wheat, and on the same 
soils in Sicily the superiority of barley in yield is hardly less than 30 
per cent. But on volcanic soils with a moisture saturation optimal for 
wheat, barley is unlikely to outyield wheat by more than 15 to 20 per 
cent, especially if the reaction of the soil is moderately acid. 

In ancient times the superiority of barley over wheat in yield may 
have been somewhat larger than stated above, because improvements 
in agricultural techniques—except liming, which is seldom important 
in the Mediterranean region—have since strengthened the competitive 
position of wheat versus barley. Specifically, naked wheat is likely to 
have profited more than barley from seed selection and breeding. 

Under these conditions it is not at all surprising that barley played 
a very important role in the grain production of the classical world. 
It was undoubtedly by far the predominant crop in Greece, most 
Aegean islands, and large parts of western Asia. Barley, furthermore, 
was very likely an important crop on the nonvolcanic soils of Africa,” 
Sicily,” Sardinia, southern Italy, and in most of Spain. Finally, it oc- 


12Tn the Roman sense, że., North Africa, excluding Egypt. 

18 J, Carcopino believed that in the whole of Sicily the yield of barley per acre was, 
at most, as much as that of wheat in terms of volume or about 17 per cent less in terms 
of weight (“La Sicile agricole au dernier siècle de Ja République romaine”, Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, IV [1905], 155-56). The price of barley per 
measured unit in Sicily was only half that of wheat, and, with an equal yield, the return 
per acre of barley would have been approximately as small. With this price relationship 
and Carcopino's yield relationship, the Sicilians should not have grown barley—yet they 
grew a great deal. The price relationship was a fact, but the yield relationship was merely 
Carcopino’s assumption based on the erroneous idea that barley in Sicily returned the 
amount seeded only as many times as wheat. The yielding power of barley relative to that 
of wheat is rather commonly underrated by students of classical history, and this leads to 
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cupied a substantial proportion of the grain acreage irrigated by flooding 
in Egypt** and Babylonia. Moreover, there is reasonable certainty that 
the losses of barley production in relative importance were not very large 
during the millennium roughly from 500 »B.c. to 500 av. They may have 
occurred mainly in areas growing grain for export or because of the 
Roman demand for tribute. 

In consumption. The consumption of barley for food was consider- 
ably smaller in ancient times than its net production. Barley was the 
principal feed grain not only in areas where natural conditions were 
particularly favorable for growing it but over the whole Mediterranean 
region. As a feed barley is worth at least as much as naked wheat, 
pound for pound; a slight superiority in yield, therefore, sufficed to 
ensure that no naked wheat was grown for feed. Somewhat more com- 
petition in the use for feed was experienced by barley from hulled 
wheat. Barley gained, therefore, from the rapid disappearance of hulled 
wheat during the classical period but lost a little owing to the introduc- 
tion of oats. ` 

The consumption of barley for food, although considerably smaller 
than its net production, was also large, primarily in areas where barley 
yielded 25 per cent or more in excess of wheat. Wheat may have become 
the everyday food of the rich in some of these areas during the period 
under review, but such consumers mostly constituted a small proportion 
of the total population. The broad masses consumed much wheat only 
in those areas favorable for barley production which, like Athens, 
relied heavily on imports from distant areas. Before the necessity of 
grain imports had arisen, Athenians were consumers of barley; barley, 
moreover, also probably regained its former role to a considerable extent 
as soon as the glorious period of Athens was over. The people living 
immediately outside the city probably did not consume much wheat 
even at the time of Athens’s glory; they ate what their soil produced, 
which was mostly barley. 





an undervaluation of the amounts produced and generally of the part barley played in 
classical antiquity. 

14 The recently published papyrus 57030 B (A. E. R. Boak, “Some Early Byzantine 
Tax Records from Egypt”, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LI [1940], 57) may be 
correctly interpreted as showing that toward the end of the classical period the quantity 
of barley grown at Karanis, western Egypt, was still not much smaller than that of wheat. 
The proportion of barley in most other Egyptian areas, it is true, is likely to have been 
less than at Karanis, but the difference was hardly very large. The common assumption 
that Egyptian grain production at that time consisted almost exclusively of naked wheat 
must be wrong. i 

15 The self-sufficiency of the Athenian peasant is indicated by Aristophanes in 
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The stimulus to use barley for food was obviously less strong in areas 
where the excess in barley yield over wheat was less than 20 to 25 per 
cent. Moreover, the areas where barley greatly outyielded wheat’ were 
those with poor soil and unfavorable climate and, consequently, with 
low yields of either grain. Some of the areas, however, where the 
superiority of barley in yield was much less had good soils and more 
favorable climate and.hence obtained relatively high yields of both 
barley and wheat. Here the greater productivity of the soil made it 
easier to afford the sacrifice involved in the use of wheat. The volcanic 
soils of the Roman area and its relatively favorable climatic conditions 
must have played a considerable part in bringing about the predomi- 
nant use of wheat for food in Rome even when no imports from distant 
regions were needed, while the low yields of any grain obtainable in 
Attica are likely to have contributed to the large food use of-barley in 
that area. i 

International trade, marketing costs, and price relationship. Naked 
wheat undoubtedly far predominated in the international grain trade 
in classical antiquity—but probably to a somewhat lesser extent than 
is commonly accepted. Owing to the assignment of an excessively 
great role to preference for wheat, the scanty and mostly ambiguous 
evidence on the international grain trade in the classical period fre- 

- quently is interpreted in such a way that practically no place is left in 
that trade for any grain other than wheat."* In such general form the 
interpretation seems to be incorrect. There was apparently a significant 
difference between Greece and Rome as grain importers. It is rather ` 
likely that Athens imported wheat exclusively or almost exclusively, at 
least through commercial channels, while barley made up a substantial 
proportion of the imports of Rome. 





Acharnians, trans. by B. B. Rogers (Loch’s Classical Library, London and New York, 
1930), ll. 33-36. i 

16 Unfortunately, most ancient sources in discussing grain imports and consumption 
did not specify the grains involved but used the terms ottog (Greek) or frumentum 
(Latin). Since the second or third century A.D. these words have generally meant wheat, 
but previously they had signified cereal grains or food cereal grains in general. Yet it has 
become almost customary to translate or interpret these terms as having meant naked 
wheat in all statements of classical writers on imports or exports. See, for example, Ellen 
Churchill Semple, The Geography of the Mediterranean Region (New York, 1931), pp. 
368-71. M. I. Rostovtzeff in his basic study of the grains in the Roman Empire, “Fru- 
mentum”, Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie, VII (rev. ed., Stuttgart, 1912), 127, carefully inter- 
preted the word frumentum in the correct sense; moreover, aware of the great difficulties 
involved, he did’ not feel it wise to raise the question as to the specific grains of which 
the imported frumentum consisted. 
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But this dominant role of naked wheat in international trade was 
due not only to the great liking for wheat in deficit areas but also, and 
perhaps primarily, to the disproportionately high marketing costs of 
barley and hulled wheat relative to those of naked wheat. The reasons 
are the great bulk of barley and especially of hulled wheat and the high 
marketing costs in classical antiquity. 

The typical price of barley in areas of surplus production favorable 
for growing barley—well in line with production costs—was one half 
of the wheat price in terms of volume. With such a price relationship, 
and assuming total marketing costs of wheat equal to half the wheat 
price in the deficit area and marketing costs of barley equivalent to 75 
per cent of those of wheat in terms of volume, exactly half of the saving 
which could be made in the surplus area by eating barley rather than 
wheat was lost to the consumer in the deficit areas through the dis- 
proportionately high marketing: costs of barley.” 

There is sufficient evidence to believe that barley cost about half as 
much as wheat in terms of measured units in Athens and Delos.*® It 
is generally accepted that this same price relationship prevailed in 
Rome, although no price data are available.” As proof the price relation- 
ship in Sicily is usually given. But owing to the disproportionately high 
marketing costs of barley, the very fact that the barley price was half the 
wheat price in Sicily makes it probable that in Rome the price of barley 
was more than half that of wheat. There is some supporting evidence, 
moreover. 

One cannot, of course, accept as gospel every word of Pliny the 
Elder. His statement that wheat was the most prolific grain has caused 
much mischief in the writings of persons not specialists in agriculture. 
In another place Pliny compared in detail the conditions of growing 
barley and wheat—apparently in the area around Rome—and said that 
the provident agriculturist grows only as much wheat as may be re- 


quired for his food. But we know that in this area the superiority of 
4 

17 Marketing costs of barley equivalent to 75 per cent of those of wheat in terms of 
yolume are an arbitrary assumption, They might have been slightly.more favorable for 
barley. But the total marketing costs from very distant surplus areas also may have been 
higher than the price of wheat in the surplus areas; they certainly were higher in the 
Athenian period. A 

18 Auguste Jardé, Les céréales dans l'antiquité grecque (Paris, 1925), p. 182; Heichel- 
heim, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie, Supp. VI, pp. 887-90, and Wirtschaftliche Schwank- 
ungen der Zeit von Alexander bis Augustus, pp. 128-34. 

19 Frank, “Rome and Italy of the Republic”, in An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, I (Baltimore, 1933), 98. 

20 Naturalis historia, XVIII, 79 (ed. Teubner). 
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barley over wheat in yield was relatively moderate. Barley in the Roman 
area would not have been grown for the market in preference to wheat 
unless its price was considerably higher than half the wheat price in 
terms of measured units. At half the wheat price, barley would have 
been negligible as a cash crop. 

A substantial difference in the price relationship between barley and 
wheat in Greece and Rome seems to have been well in line with the 
different natural conditions of the two areas. Conditions in Greece were 
particularly adapted to barley, and a great deal of it was produced there. 
Domestic production, indeed, far exceeded the quantities needed to 
satisfy such uses of barley as for feed or porridge, in which the com- 
petitive position of barley was strong; much barley must have been 
pressed into use as the principal cereal food—and hence had to be 
cheap in relation to wheat. There was no room, therefore, for imports 
of barley into Greece. Since barley was not imported regularly through 
commercial channels, the disproportionately high marketing costs of 
this grain could not have prevented barley in Greece from being as 
cheap in relation to wheat as in most grain-surplus areas, and cheaper 
than in Egypt.” Greece was deficient in wheat but not in barley. 

Natural conditions in the area about Rome were much less favor- 
able for barley production than in Greece. The demand for barley 
which justified its relatively higher price, mainly the demand for use as 
feed, could not have been met by the small local production. Barley had 
to be imported. Thus all factors—the character of the demand, justifying 
a relatively higher price, the relatively higher cost of production in the 
area about Rome owing to a less favorable yield relationship, and the 
relatively higher marketing costs of barley brought in from more or less 
distant producing areas—combined to make barley more expensive in 
relation to wheat in Rome than in the surplus areas or in Greece. Rome 
was deficient in both wheat and barley. 


Naxep Wueat versos Huren WHEAT 


Hulled wheat undoubtedly was far more important than naked 
wheat in the Mediterranean region at the beginning of the classical 
period but became relatively insignificant, or almost so, by the end of 
the period. Was the preference of consumers the decisive factor in this 
shift, or were other factors primarily responsible? 

_ 21 While the typical price relationship in surplus areas was in the ratio of 1:2, barley 
in Egypt used to fetch 60 per cent of the price of wheat in terms of measured units. See 


Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen der Zeit von Alexander bis Augustus, pp. 
118-22. 
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Of the three subspecies of hulled wheat, einkorn, emmer, and spelt, 
only the first two were significant in classical antiquity. Einkorn is a 
very poor grain qualitatively and also a very poor yielder. Its strength 
lies in the fact that it makes few demands as to growing conditions. 
This advantage proved insufficient, however, to offset the disadvan- 
tages. In parts of Asia Minor, but nowhere else, einkorn may have been 
important at the beginning of the period under investigation. By the 
end of this period, even there it had probably disappeared. 

Spelt is a hulled wheat very similar to common and especially to 
_ club naked wheats. It produces a fine white flour, particularly adapted 
for pastry but used also for bread production, although such bread be- 
comes stale more quickly than bread from common wheat. A few 
decades ago it was rather generally accepted that spelt was the hulled 
wheat that was widely grown in ancient times. Some authors are still 
of the same opinion, while others prefer to avoid the disputed problem 
by using the word spelt in the wider sense in which it includes all three 
enumerated subspecies of hulled wheat. Numerous excavations in 
Egypt, the expedition into Abyssinia by Nikolai Vavilov,” the in- 
vestigation of the hulled wheats of Babylonia by Friedrich Hrozný,” 
the studies of Egyptian and other hulled wheats by August Schulz?* 
and Gradmann*—these and a great deal of other evidence leave no 
doubt that the hulled wheat widespread in the classical world was 
emmer rather than spelt. It may be considered definitely proved that 
emmer was grown in the Mediterranean region millennia before any 
trace of spelt can be found in the world.” Spelt probably never pene- 
trated farther. south than the Po Valley, which is outside the region of 
Mediterranean climate, and perhaps not even as far south as that valley. 


22N, I, Vavilov and others, The Wheats of Abyssinia and their Place in the General 
System of Wheat, Bulletin of Applied Botany, Genetics, and Plant Breeding, Supp. 51 
(Leningrad, 1931). . ‘ 

23 Friedrich Hrozný, Das Getreide im alten Babylonien, Sitzungsberichte der kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Vol. 
CLXXIII, Abhandlung I (1913). 

24 August Schulz, Beiträge zur Kenntnis der Geschichte der Spelzweizen im Altertum 
(Halle a.d.S., 1918), and Die Geschichte der kultivierten Getreide (Halle a.d.S., 1913). 

25 Robert Gradmann, ‘Dinkel und die Allemannen”, W#irttembergische Jahrbücher 
fiir Statistik und Landeskunde, 1901, pp. 101-58. 

26 It is very probable that the wheat found in the recent excavations in Fayum by Miss 
Caton-Thompson consisted exclusively of emmer. G. Caton-Thompson and E. W. Gardner, 
The Desert Fayum (The Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
London, 1934), pp. 46-49. The excavated grain is placed in the time somewhat before 
sooo B.C. No spelt was found anyhere in the world which could be placed in the time 
before 2000 B.C. 
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It is likely that spelt was known in Rome. The farmers in the area about 
Rome probably tried to grow it, but spelt failed to adapt itself to the 
Mediterranean climate. 

Emmer, a counterpart of durum and poulard among hulled wheats, 
was the leading crop in Rome, Egypt, Babylonia, and some other areas 
at the beginning of the classical period. As with durum wheats, emmer 

is less adapted to the production of bread than common wheat and 
` spelt, but most of them are particularly suitable for porridge and alimen- 
tary pastes. Still, it was a kind of bread that emmer was principally 
used for in Egypt, Babylonia, Asia Minor, and certain other countries, . 
although in Rome it was consumed mainly in the form of porridge. 

Whether a wheat is naked or hulled does not matter to the ultimate 
consumer so long as he himself does not have to remove the hull, and 
it does not matter much even in the latter case. Not long ago spelt was 
the principal bread-grain crop of southwestern Germany. There was 
no discrimination against it to speak of on the part of the consumer, 
hull-free spelt selling for practically the same price as naked wheat. It 
is true that the production of spelt went down rapidly in the last 
decades, but the consumer and his preference had nothing to do with 
this. Spelt, less exacting as to growing conditions than naked wheat, 
was produced so long as, in terms of hull-free kernels, it yielded suf- 
ficiently more to repay the cost of removing the almost worthless hull 
and the additional cost of transportation and storage. The large reduc- 
tion in the prices of commercial fertilizer and other technical achieve- 
ments of modern times made it possible to produce as much or more 
naked wheat as hull-free spelt from the same area, and’ this, of course, 
meant the end of spelt. 

A similar although not identical development occurred with emmer 
in classical times. The development was not quite the same because the 
objection of the consumers may have played a slight role in the down- 
fall of emmer. As previously stated, emmer is not well adapted to bread 
production, and the improvements in baking techniques in the classical 
period made the preference for the consumption of grain in the form 
of bread even more pronounced. More marked also became the prefer- 
ence for the types of wheat most adapted to breadmaking. That this 
was a minor factor, however, is evident from the fact that the naked 
wheats which replaced emmer were mainly or exclusively poulard and 
durum wheats rather than common or club wheats. 

As in the case of spelt, the principal reason for the replacement of 
emmer by naked wheat must be sought in production conditions. The 
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fact that emmer rather than naked wheat was primarily grown in the 
beginning of the classical period puts it beyond reasonable doubt that 
then emmer yielded materially more, in terms of hull-free kernels, than 
naked wheat. Except in very limited areas, it now yields materially 
less.” Although, according to Voigt, the shift from the consumption of 
emmer to that of naked wheat involved an increase in the area needed 
for the production of the cereal food of the Roman population by about 
350 per cent, one can be certain that even a 10 per cent increase was not 
needed. Moreover, it seems probable that the replacement of emmer by 
naked wheat did not become rapid until farmers learned to produce 
from the same area as much naked wheat as hull-free emmer or even 
more. This time did not come for spelt, in the area where it proved 
adaptable, before the end of the nineteenth century; it arrived for 
emmer almost two thousand years earlier. 

The relatively higher marketing costs on hulled wheat may have 
contributed to its rapid replacement by naked wheat during the classical 
period.. Hulled wheat is an even bulkier grain than barley, and its price 
is lower per unit of volume than that of either barley.or naked wheat. 
The burden of additional marketing costs is, therefore, even more ef- 
fective in precluding transportation of emmer over long distances than 
in the case of barley. Unless hulled wheat was shipped with the hulls 
removed before shipment, its bulkiness must have practically excluded 
it from the international trade. This factor, however, could have been 
only a minor one among those responsible for the declining importance 
of this grain. The total grain exports of Egypt, for example, probably 
amounted to less than 15 per cent of its grain production. Even if the 
Egyptian exports consisted exclusively of naked wheat and barley, there 
would have been plenty of room left for a large emmer production 
unless emmer had been overtaken by naked wheat in yielding power. 

While naked wheat almost pushed hulled wheat out of existence 
during the classical period, it is a grave mistake when Heichelheim 
repeatedly designates emmer as an inferior grain and places barley 
with naked wheat as a superior grain.” If men had not succeeded in 
developing varieties of naked wheat which yield not less of hull-less 


27 Carrado Barbagallo, “La produzione media relativa dei cereali e della vite nella 
Grecia, nella Sicilia, e nell’ Italia antica”, Rrvista di storia antica, New Series, VID (1904), 
477-504, Who used the present-day relationship in yield between naked wheat and emmer 
in computing the yield of emmer in classical Greece, would have great difficulty in ex- 
plaining why any emmer was grown in Greece or elsewhere at that time. 

28 Heichelheim, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie, Supp. VI, p. 848; “Roman Syria”, in 
An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV, 129. 
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kernels than emmer or spelt, all the conquests of naked wheat would 
have gone not to barley or other coarse grain but to hulled wheat. Rice, 
a hulled grain, dominates the Oriental world even more than naked 
wheat dominates the Occidental world. 


Durum anp Pourarp versus Common WHEAT 


Durum and poulard wheat dominated in wheat production of the 
Mediterranean region in classical antiquity almost to the exclusion of 
the other subspecies of naked wheat. No common or spelt wheat appar- 
ently was ever discovered in Egypt.® Ilugds bepðalitne, the type of 
wheat almost exclusively grown in Greece, and several other wheats of 
classical antiquity, are definitely identified as durum.’ Triticum in the 
narrow sense, one of the two principal wheats of the area around Rome, 
and some other wheats most probably were poulard wheats. Sicilian, 
African, and Spanish wheats also are likely to have been mainly durum 
‘with poulard making up the rest. The production of common or club 
wheat seems to have been almost limited to central and especially north- 
ern Italy (siligo of the Romans) and to northern Greece (ottavias). 

This dominance of durum and poulard wheat in production existed 
in spite of the fact that common wheat was greatly preferred by the 
consumers. According to Pliny,** siligo, a more or less branless flour 
from siligo wheat, interpreted here as common or club wheat, cost 56 
asses per modius, while similago, a similar flour from triticum in the 
narrow seuse, interpreted as durum or poulard wheat, cost 48 asses. 

Poulard wheat indeed is a very poor-quality naked wheat, the poorest 
except for Polish wheat, which perhaps was never grown extensively 
in any part of the world. The kernels of most emmers and spelts also 
are superior in quality to poulard wheat. So far as this is used for food, 
it is more adapted for alimentary pastes or starch than bread. Durum 
is a better wheat than poulard, producing excellent macaroni, but most 
of it is not well adapted for making bread. 

As in the case of barley and hulled wheat, the principal reason for 
growing poulard and durum rather than common or club wheat in 
antiquity has to be sought in production conditions. Poulard wheat is, 
and even more was, the highest yielding subspecies of naked wheat. 
Durum likewise yielded materially more than common wheat. 


29 This is also true of the most recent excavations in Karanis. Botanical and Zoological 
Reports, I. Cereals, Karanis: Reports, University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
XXV (Ann Arbor, 1933), 87-88. 

30 See J. and Ch. Cotte, Etude sur les blés de l'antiquité classique (Paris, 1913), p. 93. 

81 Pliny, as cited in n. 20 above, XVIII, go. 
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Some time after the classical period, perhaps partly during it, poulard 
wheat was replaced by other wheats. In the Mediterranean region it 
was replaced partly by common or club wheat, but another and much 
larger part was replaced by durum—a subspecies also little adapted to 
bread production. Although durum, like poulard, may have given way 
in part to common wheat since classical antiquity, it still commands a 
dominant position in the Mediterranean region. In Tunis, for example, 
about three fourths of the wheat produced is durum. Many areas grow 
many times as much durum as is needed for macaroni; the preference 
for this has little to do with the growing of durum. Many consumers 
still cannot afford the sacrifice needed for having their bread made 
from common rather than durum wheat. With the improvement in 
agricultural techniques, however, the advantage of durum in yield 
tends to decline, and with this disappears the foundation on which its 
dominance in production rests. 


CONCLUSION 


Bread made of wheat has been recognized in the Western world 
as superior to preparations from other grains for use as the principal 
cereal food. To make the shift to wheat in western and central Europe 
possible, it was necessary to make usable for wheat large stretches of 
poor, very acid, formerly forested soils, naturally adapted only to rye, 
oats, and buckwheat. Hence, the shift to naked wheat is regarded there 
with considerable justification as a cultural achievement of a high order’ 
—from both the consumption and production points of view. 

The large gains of naked wheat in consumption and production in 
the classical world were less significant. They were primarily at the 
expense of emmer. The type of food consumed was little affected by 
the shift from emmer to naked wheat, because the shift was almost 
exclusively to subspecies of naked wheat very similar qualitatively to 
emmer. In production, too, the shift from emmer to naked wheat can 
hardly be considered as great an achievement as the adaptation of the 
poor, strongly acid, “rye” soils to wheat growing. The shift from emmer 
to wheat was not, indeed, a shift from one grain to another or even 
from one type of grain to another type of the same grain, but from a 
less efficient form of the same kind of grain to a more efficient form. 

Wheat in the Mediterranean region in ancient times did not en- 
counter the competition of rye and corn, the two grains which have 
since proved its strongest rivals for the role of the principal cereal food 
in the Occidental world. Rye, the only grain other than wheat from 
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which raised bread can be made and which therefore appeals most 
strongly to consumers among the coarse grains, is unadapted to the 
Mediterranean region. Corn, probably the best food grain among the 
underprivileged, i.¢., except wheat, rye, and rice, also is not at its best 
in the Mediterranean region because it needs artificial irrigation; it 
was, moreover, totally unknown in ancient times. 

Besides emmer the only other serious adversary of naked wheat in 
the Mediterranean region was barley. So far as a shift from barley to 
wheat occurred, it caused almost as significant changes in the type of 
food consumed as those usually brought about by a shift from corn 
to wheat, and the changes were approximately as significant as those 
resulting through a shift from rye to wheat. But the shift from barley 
to naked wheat in consumption was much less quantitatively than the 
shift from emmer. Moreover, only part of the shift was due to prefer- ` 
ence for wheat. Another part was brought about’ by the development 
of an international grain trade in which the bulkiness of barley deprived 
` it of a large portion of its advantage over wheat in cost to the con- 
sumer at the place of destination. 

The victory of naked wheat in the classical world, we conclude, was 
attained not so much by the strength of wheat as by the weakness of 
its rivals. 

N. Jasny. 

Washington, D.C. 


DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY IN HISTORY 


A Sranmsrica, Strupy* 


I, DEVELOPMENT oF THE AMERICAN Pu. D. in History 


From the colonial period to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
American colleges followed closely upon English models. The intel- 
lectual renaissance of the nineteenth century, hastened by political 
revolutions, Darwinism, and the Industrial Revolution, brought sweep- 
ing changes in American education. The questioning spirit, the decline 
of theology, and-the rise of science brought an emphasis upon research. 
American universities began to assume responsibility for broadening the 
field of knowledge. Signalizing these changes, American universities 
borrowed the degree of doctor of philosophy from Germany.” 

The first Americans to hold the Ph. D. in history studied at German 
universities. There they became familiar with the seminar method of 
instruction and received a new vision of a history which was not merely 
a branch of literature. Soon they brought the new vision and the new 
method to the United States. In 1876 Ephraim Emerton returned to 
Harvard with a Ph. D. from Leipzig, and Herbert Baxter Adams, 
. with a Ph. D. from Heidelberg, began to teach in the newly estab- 
lished Johns Hopkins University. Already at Harvard, under the direc- 


1In presenting these data on Ph. D.’s in history the writers wish to thank the chair- 
men of graduate departments of history. and their secretaries who have been both gen- 
crous and extremely co-operative in furnishing and checking lists of Ph. D.’s. In addition 
to the departmental chairmen, librarians, deans of graduate schools, and alumni secretaries 
have given valuable aid. 

Such generous assistance has made possible the compilation of an almost complete list 
of Ph. D:’s in history. A few departments have inadequate records, and in some instances 
the writers have had to depend upon’ alumni lists. For the most part, these departments 
are small and have had but few graduates (see n, 6 below). The writers do not assume 
that they have either complete or strictly accurate data in any of the categories of this 
study, but they have used the greatest care in checking all available sources of informa- 
tion. The writers hope that errors and omissions will be called to their attention, They 
would, on their part, suggest that the American Historical Association publish annual lists 
of those receiving the Ph. D. in history. 

2 Yale conferred the first American Ph. D, in 1861. The University of Pennsylvania 
first gave the degree in 1870, Harvard in 1873, Columbia University’s School of Mines in 
1875, Michigan in 1876, and Princeton in 1879. For information on the development of 
the Ph. D. sce Walton C. John, Graduate Study in Universities and Colleges in the United 
States (Office of Education Bulletin, 1934, No. 20, Washington), pp. 20 ff. 
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tion of Henry Adams, a group of students had begun work for the 
doctorate. In 1876 Henry Cabot Lodge received the Ph. D. in “History 
and Government” at Harvard. Two years later Henry C. Adams, the 
first product of H. B. Adams’s seminar at Hopkins, was awarded the 
Ph. D. Neither Lodge nor H. C. Adams was primarily a history grad- 
uate by present standards. The former would today be called a student 
in politica] science, the latter a student in economics. Both, however, 
received much of their training in history under teachers of history. Not 
until 1882, when John Franklin Jameson and Clarence Bowen received 
their doctorates from Johns Hopkins and Yale, respectively, was the 
American Ph. D. in history begun. 

The creation of Johns Hopkins University marks the real beginnings 
of graduate study in the United States. Not only did the Baltimore 
university inspire imitation by other universities, but the Ph. D.’s whom 
Adams trained, teaching in colleges throughout the country, formed 
“colonies” which sent him a steady stream of new students already 
inspired by a zeal for historical research. By the end of the decade 
after Jameson received his degree, Adams had turned out thirty-eight. 
doctors in history, among whom were such notable scholars as Charles 
H. Haskins, Woodrow Wilson, Frederick Jackson Turner, and Charles 
M. Andrews. During the same period, 1882-92, Harvard’s history depart- 
ment had conferred five Ph. D.’s; Columbia, beginning in 1885, had 
graduated three. Yale, which had had its first history Ph. D. in 1882, 
did not confer another until E. G. Bourne and F. W. Shepardson re- 
ceived their degrees in 1892. Pennsylvania gave its first Ph. D. in 
history in 1891 to William C. Scott, Minnesota in 1888 to Charles Burke 
Elliot. Wisconsin in 1893 conferred its first doctorate in history upon 
Kate Everest (Levi), the first such degree to be granted to a woman. 

In these early days the history departments defined the requirements 
for the degree in vague terms. For the most part, they were content 
with an imitation of German practices and with the general definitions 
of the university faculties. The subject itself was narrowly conceived 
and dealt largely with so-called “institutional” history. At Harvard 
constitutional history dominated the field, with courses in 1890-91 in 
the constitutional history of England, the principles of constitutional 
law, medieval history, “with Special Reference to Institutions”, early 
American institutions, constitutional development, and federal govern- 
ment. At Hopkins, Adams taught “institutional” history so exclusively 


8 Samuel E. Morison, The Development of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1930), 
p. 462. 
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that he wished his title to read “Professor of History and Institutions”. 
The titles of early dissertations as well as of the courses revealed this 
preoccupation with Verfassungsgeschichte. During the 1880's at Colum- 
bia, theses on the “Constitutional History of Canada”, an “Outline of 
Anglo-Saxon Law”, a “History of the Law of Aliens”, “The Constitu- 
tion of the United States in Civil War and Reconstruction”, indicated 
the legal and constitutional interest of candidates for the doctorate. 
At Johns Hopkins, Adams, believing that American governmental in- 
stitutions had evolved from early Germanic germs, directed all his 
students into studies of local government. Legend has it that the profes- 
sor, finally having exhausted the subjects in this narrow field, advised 
the members of his seminar to choose thesis subjects from European 
history. Legend further portrays the youthful Frederick: Jackson Turner, 
scion of a Wisconsin pioneer, taking such patriotic offense at this atti- 
‘tude that he went forth to found the school of frontier history. 

Certainly Turner’s epoch-making “Significance of the Frontier in 
American History” marked the beginning of a process. of broadening 
the fields of history. At Wisconsin, Turner began to direct his students 
into the history of the American West. At Columbia, William A. Dun- 
ning began his famous seminar on the Reconstruction period, and 
Charles A. Beard, a few years later, began to call attention through his 
writings to American economic history. Those working in European 
history followed a similar evolution, moving from the institutions of 
the Middle Ages into modern European history and then into the 
peripheral areas of the Balkans, the Near East, and eventually to the 
Far East. The development of the foreign interests of the United States 
in the period of the World War brought South America into the 
widening horizon of the historian, and Latin-American history took its 
place beside the other fields of historical knowledge. The expanding 
interest of historians found also “social”, cultural, and agricultural his- 
tory, the ‘history of communications, of commerce, of journalism, of 
labor, and of public health. In all, by 1940 the American Historical 
Association classified the List of Doctoral Dissertations ...in Progress 
into sixty categories. Through the laborious process of research on 
minute problems the boundaries of historical knowledge’ had been 
extended until Freeman’s dictum, which was inscribed upon the wall 
of the Johns Hopkins seminar—‘History is past politics”—was only 
a memory. 

The development of new fields of historical study was reflected in 
the evolution of the requirements for the Ph. D. In 1884, as young 
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scholars began to seek his seminar, Herbert Baxter Adams drafted a 
program for the degree. The Ph. D. course, declared Adams, pre- 
supposed a general undergraduate knowledge of history. The candidate 
must also be able to read French and German and must have a knowl- 
edge of the historical literature in those languages. He must also attend 
lectures and seminars for ten to twelve hours a week and must be 
familiar with the original sources. The examinations for the degree 
would cover, first of all, the candidate’s principal subject, history, and 
two other subjects, such as international law and political economy. 
There should, too, be a thorough examination in a special field. Adams 
defined three: institutional history, which included the classic and the 
modern European states; church history; and the constitutional history 
of England and the United States. Having passed these examinations, 
the candidate might proceed in the seminar to work upon a “graduating 
thesis, which must be a positive contribution to special knowledge in 
the candidate’s chosen field”. 

For some years the Hopkins program was followed in other uni- 
versities. So long as the students were few and the field of history 
narrow, the administration of the work for the degree presented no 
problems. With the growth of graduate school enrollments and with 
the historians’ widening horizons, however, new procedures became 
necessary. The most significant new procedure was the adoption of the 
preliminary examination. In the beginning Hopkins and several other 
universities used the M. A. degree as a testing ground for the doctoral 
candidate. The program for the M. A. resembled that for the Ph. D. 
The master’s essay gave a preliminary training in handling the tools 
of research, while the final examination, written or oral, for the degree 
became the qualifying examination admitting to candidacy for the 
doctorate. The evolution of the M. A. into a degree for teachers—a 
development concurrent with the rise of Columbia University’s Teach- 
ers College—diluted the master’s degree as a test for a research pro- 
gram. Consequently the departments of history in the graduate schools 
began giving “preliminary” or qualifying examinations before admitting 
students as candidates for the Ph. D. 

The fields of history in which the aspirant for admission to can- 
didacy presents himself for examination have been variously defined. 
The facilities of the universities and the specialized interests of the 


4W. Stull Holt, ed., Historical Scholarship in the United States, 1876-1901, as re- 
vealed in the Correspondence of Herbert B. Adams (Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
- Historical and Political Science, Series 56, No. 4, Baltimore, 1938), pp. 14-15. 
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history staff determined the definition of fields. In 1937-39 only the 
largest and best-equipped departments attempted a complete coverage 
of all the developed fields of historical study. Most departments con- 
tented themselves with specializing in the few fields-for which library 
facilities were available. The presence of distinguished scholars in a 
particular field occasionally produced apparently incongruous com- 
binations. In 1937-39 Harvard University led the list with forty-two . 
fields from which the would-be doctor might select his specialties. At 
the other extreme, Yale offered only four. Harvard’s fields, divided into 
groups, included four relating to the ancient world and the Byzantine 
Empire, ten in periods of the history of European nations, two in 
American history, and one each in the history of Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica, India, the Near East, and the Far, East. Then, too, a variety of 
fields, which in most institutions would have been classified as “minor 
` fields”, ranged from political theory, through Roman law and paleog- 
raphy, to anthropology and sociology. Literature, intellectual history, 
diplomatic history, and the history of religions all came within the 
scope of the Harvard program. Yale’s more limited statement defined 
the subjects for examination as medieval Europe and England, modern 
Europe, modern England and America. Between these extremes fell 
the other fifty-six universities offering the Ph. D. in history. Chicago 
and Minnesota each offered nineteen fields, of which only. four—the 
, ancient Orient, Greece, Rome, and Latin America—were defined in 
the same terms. Minnesota’s selection of two fields each in European 
and American economic history and one in Canadian history found no 
parallel at Chicago. Chicago’s two fields in Far Eastern history paral- 
leled, but did not cover, Minnesota’s “Asia since 472”, while the “History 
of Russia” had no counterpart at Minnesota. Wisconsin in these years 
redefined its fields, changing from seven to fifteen. Brown University 
specified twelve fields, Ohio State sixteen, California nine, North- 
western ten, Columbia six, Michigan seven, and Pennsylvania fourteen. 
Whatever may have been the limitations and classifications of the 
fields, all institutions gave basic training in ancient, medieval, and 
modern European history, and in English and American history. The 
candidate selected from three to six fields for examination. Each institu- 
tion guided the selection by classifying the fields into groups and re- 
quiring the candidate to select fields which formed a logical unit. The 
“logic” in any given case depended upon the candidate’s intellectual 
equipment and his special research interests. In addition, the candidate 
had to offer one or two minor subjects in cognate fields of learning. 
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Usually the examinations in the minors are administered by the depart- 
ments concerned, but the selection is guided by the special interests of 
the candidate. History majors generally “take minors” in political 
science, economics, or sociology, though occasionally they may venture 
as far afield as literature or education. The general requirements of a 
“reading knowledge”—variously interpreted—of French and German, 
with the occasional substitution of another language for one of them, 
remained universal. Special requirements were sometimes added. Stu- 
dents of ancient history, for example, were generally required to possess 
more than a “reading knowledge” of the ancient tongues, while medie- 
valists added diplomatics and paleography. 

At first glance it would appear that the widening field of history had 
resulted in the adoption of the elective system by history departments. 
Yet in contrast to the elective system, the varied fields of history were 
unified both by technique and by philosophy. The seminars which 
trained Ph. D.’s in history might be narrow and the dissertations might 
be on obscure topics, yet the training in the techniques of research and 
the development of the philosophy of history had immense value to the 
whole intellectual progress of the nation.” 


II, History DEPARTMENTS AND Docrors oF PHILOSOPHY 


In 1939, within the continental United States, there were 1,688 in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Many of these were so-called junior col- 
leges, teachers colleges, or professional schools, but the large majority 
were colleges or universities-of the traditional type. Almost without 
exception the colleges and universities offered the traditional four-year 
course for the bachelor’s degree, and a large proportion essayed some 
type of graduate instruction. In history, however, only fifty-eight uni- 
versities offered—or had offered—a program leading to the Ph. D. This 
was less than 3 per cent of the total number of institutions, yet from 
the history departments of these fifty-eight universities had come over 
two thousand Ph. D.’s. Approximately 10 per cent of the total number 
of doctors of philosophy of American universities took their degrees 
in history.’ 

Among the fifty-eight graduate departments of history there were 

5 Tn this connection see id., “The Idea of Scientific History in America”, Journal of 
the History of Ideas, 1, 352-62 (June, 1940). 

6 The compilations by Clarence S. Marsh in American Universities and Colleges 
(American Council on Education, Washington, 1936) would indicate that only chemistry 
and education conferred more doctorates, and that economics and English had equal num- 
bers with history. The figures of this book, however, are so arranged that all doctorates, 


such as the J. D., the S. J. D., and Ed. D., are listed indiscriminately, and the lines of 
demarcation between departments are not clearly drawn. i 
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wide differences in the number of graduates. Of the 2,055 Ph. D.’s 
conferred between 1873 and 1935, six universities—Columbia, Harvard, 
Chicago, Wisconsin, Johns Hopkins, and Pennsylvania—granted 1,111 
or 54 per cent; seventeen universities, granting less than ten degrees 
each, totaled but seventy-seven or 3.7 per cent. Few of these universities 
had been in a position to grant the doctorate for the entire sixty-two 
years. For the first dozen years (1873-85) only Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Columbia, Michigan, and Yale conferred the doctorate in history. Of 
the eighteen recipients of the degree in this period, nine worked at 
Harvard, five at Hopkins, two at Columbia, and one each at Michigan 
and Yale. During the next decade, eight more universities—Pennsyl- 
vania, Chicago, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Brown, George Washington, 
Nebraska, and Western Reserve—began to train Ph. D.’s in history. 
In this period Johns Hopkins took the lead, granting forty-nine of the 
seventy-eight degrees conferred. Harvard, in second place, gave the 
Ph. D. to seven candidates, and most of the newcomers conferred only 
one degree each. Between 1896 and 1905 sixteen universities conferred 
187 Ph. D.’s in history; Hopkins, still in the lead, granted thirty-six; 
Yalé, in second place, had twenty-nine; Columbia, Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Chicago followed closely with twenty-seven, twenty-six, 
twenty-three, and twenty, respectively. Within the next ten years (1906- 
15) Hopkins, with only eleven, fell to eighth place, the lead being taken 
by Columbia, with forty-eight. Harvard conferred thirty-five, Pennsyl- 
vania twenty-nine, Yale twenty-six, Wisconsin twenty-three, and Chi- 
cago twenty-one. The number of departments conferring the degree 
rose to twenty, and the total degrees granted rose to 260. 

From 1916 to 1925 the number of Ph. D.’s in history increased to 394. 
The decade was marked by the addition of California, with thirty 
graduates, to the list of the leading institutions. Columbia continued 
to grant the largest number of degrees (sixty-seven), followed by Har- 
vard with fifty-six, Chicago with thirty-six, and Wisconsin with thirty- 
two. Twenty-seven departments gave at least one Ph. D. in these years. 
In the period from 1926 to 1935 the number of departments offering 
the doctorate more than doubled, while the total number of doctoral 
graduates leaped to 1,118. It was a period of increased undergraduate 
enrollment and of an increased demand for trained teachers and re- 
searchers. Moreover, a troubled world kept alive an interest in history. 
Perhaps through the study of the ps might be found some key to the 
problems of the present. 

Table 1 lists this growth by hie periods. This table, as well as 
Table 2 and any discussion of these statistics, lacks data concerning 
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eleven universities. The most important omissions are those of Cornell 
and Catholic University of America, the first of which refused and the 
second of which failed to furnish any data. In addition, the Biblical ` 
Seminary of New York, Boston College, Georgetown University, St. 
Louis University, Indiana University, Temple University, and the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina appear to have granted the doctorate in 
history, at least in recent years. It may be assumed that the denomina- 
tional institutions conferred the major portion of their degrees upon 
their clergy. The pamphlet Doctoral Dissertations accepted by American 
Universities, issued by the National Research Council, indicates that in 
the period 1925-35 Cornell conferred forty-seven doctorates in history, 
Catholic University forty, St. Louis twelve, Indiana eleven, Georgetown 
eight, Biblical Seminary four, Boston College four, South. Carolina two, 
and Temple one. The system of classification adopted by this publica- 
tion precludes any comparison with the present study. 


HI, Feros or Historica, RESEARCH 


In selecting the fields for their first researches, a majority of Ph. D.’s 
have ignored the advice which H. B. Adams gave his seminar. Over 
half the candidates in history have selected theses subjects in American 
(United States and Latin-American) history. Only one third have 
elected to work in European history. 

Although in the first twenty years of the doctorate in America nearly 

-all the early teachers of graduate students in history had been trained 
in Europe, only 12 per cent of the candidates worked in European 
history. Since the beginning of the twentieth century nearly 40 per cent 
of the candidates have selected subjects outside the history of their 
native country. Among the larger universities, only Harvard and 
Pennsylvania have conferred more degrees in European than in Amer- 
ican history, though Columbia has had an almost equal division between 
the two fields. Some of the smaller institutions, such as Bryn Mawr, 
Dropsie, George Washington, Pittsburgh, Radcliffe, Fordham, and 
Washington (St. Louis), have had most theses outside American history. 

Table 2 lists this distribution in ten-year periods. 

IV, Occupations of Docrors oF Puitosopny in History 
`. From the first, an overwhelming majority of holders of the Ph. D. 
in history have entered the teaching profession. The first students in the 
séminars at Johns Hopkins and Harvard were preparing for teaching 
careers. Occasionally one of them was enticed, like Henry Cabot Lodge, 
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into journalism, politics, or public administration, and not infrequently 
one or another deserted the classroom for the larger salaries or more 
transitory importance of educational administration. “When the grad- 
uate school of history was first established”, declared Columbia’s Pro- 
fessor Carlton J. H. Hayes, “we did not contemplate that every recipient 
of the Ph. D. would enter teaching. The degree was, and should be, 
considered as an award to which any person in any profession who 
has great intellectual curiosity may aspire.” " Yet the historian had found 
few other outlets for his talents, while the colleges furnished a steady 
“market” for the products of the seminars. 

From 1926 to 1930 thirty-eight American universities conferred 452 
Ph. D.’s in history. In the following five-year period, forty-five univer- 
sities granted 666 doctor’s degrees. A comparison of these two groups 
indicates that 72 per cent of the former and 67 per cent of the latter had, 
in 1939, entered teaching. About the same percentage (14 per cent and 
15 per cent) of each group was unemployed. Significance may attach 
to the increase of ‘nonacademic employment, from 10 to 17 per cent, 
between the earlier and later groups. This figure may be accounted for 
in part by the impact of the depression upon college budgets. 

It should be noted, however, that in recent years increasing numbers 
of history Ph. D.’s have been finding nonteaching positions in govern- 
ment service for which their training in history made them eligible. 
This has been especially true in the Federal government, which now 
employs about thirty-five history Ph. D.’s in the National Archives and 
considerable numbers in the National Park Service and the Historical 
Records Survey. A few are also employed for historical work by the 
Department of Agriculture and other agencies. State archival agencies, 
historical commissions, and the like are employing increasing numbers 
of Ph. D.’s in history, and a few are employed as archivists by private 
concerns such as railroad companies. The possible expansion of profes- 
sional archival activities by states, municipalities, and corporations and 
the prospect that the National Archives will establish branches to care 
for the field records of Federal agencies may in the future solve the 
placement problem for a large number of history Ph. D.’s, especially if 
the universities provide specialized training in archives administration 
for candidates interested in that field. 

Tables 3 and 4 list by institutions and by types of employment the 
occupations of graduates in these two five-year periods. 


T New York Times, Apr. 2, 1939, in a news story entitled “Columbia strives to lift 
Standards in Higher Degrees”. 
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V, Teacher Praceament oF Docrors or PHmosopuy in History 


Since the overwhelming majority of Ph. D.’s in history enter college 
and university teaching, graduate departments of history necessarily 
give considerable attention to “finding jobs” for their newly created 
doctors. Every graduate school keeps in close touch with the univer- 
sity’s teacher-placement bureau, and chairmen of history departments 
and advisers of students spend much time in assisting their fledgling 
Ph. D.’s to find suitable academic employment. Major professors advise 
their Ph. D. candidates to attend the annual meetings of the American 
Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
and the Pacific Coast Branch, in order to meet and interview prospec- 
tive employers. 

Persistent is the legend among the new doctors that “in the early 
days” the annual convocations of the historians were “slave markets”, 
where the new Ph. D. was welcomed into the gild and might pick his 
job from the rich offerings laid before him. From this legend springs a 
continuing pressure upon program chairmen for the opportunity to 
read papers at the meetings. The hope springs eternal that some depart- 
ment head, entranced by a display of energy and erudition, will—as in 
the days of yore—rush to the rostrum to offer at least an assistant 
professorship to the paper’s proud perpetrator! Alas for both legend and 
hope, few positions are obtained that way! . 

Perhaps, even in the beginning, the legend had small basis in fact. 
Herbert Baxter Adams devoted much of his time to placing his early 
graduates and proudly counted the “colonies” he had established. Yet 
even then placement was difficult. Few colleges had history depart- 
ments, and fewer still wanted Ph. D.’s in history. Competition was keen 
for the few places that existed. Among the speculative “ifs” of history 
is the problem whether the world would have been different if young 
Woodrow Wilson had won the job at Kansas that went to Frank 
Hodder. And in the files of the department at Wisconsin is the evidence 
of a lively competition for an instructorship which finally went to 
Ulrich B. Phillips over Charles A. Beard. 

Quite possibly the best period in the placement of Ph. D.’s in history 
was the decade following the World War. By that time the work of 
the accrediting agencies had had its effect in breaking down earlier 
prejudices against the Ph. D., while a sudden increase in undergraduate 
enrollments increased the demand. For a few brief years during and 
after the war the demand exceeded the supply. But the situation rapidly 
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righted itself, The slow-grinding mills of the graduate schools speeded 
up—though probably they did not grind so fine—and the supply caught 
up with the demand at about the time the depression began to hit the 
college budgets. 

The 1,686 colleges, junior colleges, teachers colleges, and technical 
schools of the United States constitute the “market” for the Ph. D.’s in 
history who enter the teaching profession. These colleges are distributed, 
roughly, throughout the United States in proportion to the population. 
Thanks to the work of the regional accrediting agencies, each region 
of the country employs its proper proportion of the output of the 
graduate departments of history. Thus, for example, New England, 
with about 7 per cent of the total population, has 8 per cent of the 
colleges and 6.5 per cent of the total number of college students in the 
country. By 1939, 8 per cent of those who had received Ph. D.’s in his- 
tory from 1926 to 1935 had found academic employment in this region. 

The following table lists, by percentages, the regional distributions 
in 1939 of 771 Ph. D.s who received their degrees between 1925 and 
1935 and entered the teaching field: 


TABLE 5* 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES OF 1926-35 EMPLOYED AS TEACHERS (as OF 1939) 


‘ 





% Total % % College No. % 
Population Colleges Population Ph.D.’s  Ph.D.'s 

Foreign.............. 23 3.1 
New England......... 6.7 7.8 6.4 64 8.4 
Middle Atlantic....... 21.4 13.8 16.4 146 19,2 
South Atlantic........ 12.9 16.0 11.6 103 12.1 
East South Central.... 8.0 8.8 5.8 48 6.3 
East North Central... 21.0 16.6 23.3 165 21.5 
West North Central... 11.0 14.8 12.6 63 8.4 
West South Central... 10.0 10.2 9.0 57 7.5 
Mountain............ 3.0 3.4 4.5 31 4.1 
Pacih@s cies enreteanes es 6.0 8.6 10.4 71 9.4 

Totals......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 771 100.0 





*The regions used here are those commonly used by geographers and statis- 
ticians rather than by the accrediting associations. 

Although there is a fairly even distribution of Ph. D.’s over the 
entire “market”, the graduates of any given department tend to con- 
gregate in the immediate region of their home university. In 1939 
46 per cent of the teaching Ph. D.’s who had received degrees between 
1926 and 1935 were teaching in the region where they had done their 
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graduate work. Thirty per cent were still in the same state. Even those 
who had found academic employment outside the home region had, 
for the most part, merely moved to-an immediately adjacent region. 
Few graduates of the New England region made their way to the 
Pacific Coast, and in these ten years only one Ph. D. from the Coast 
found a place in New England. 

Several factors combine to produce this phenomenal manifestation 
of academic provincialism. The absence of any national clearing house, 
or an employment agency supported by the profession, throws the 
burden of placement upon the chairmen and the major professors in 
the graduate departments. In a “buyers’ market” each chairman at- 
tempts to control the part of the market nearest him and where he can 
exert his greatest influence. Moreover, college presidents and deans 
usually insist that their teachers should be spiritually attuned to the 
region. They demand “Southerners who understand Southern people”, 
men who “understand the local situation” in the Middle West, or 
teachers who will not offend the delicate ears of New England students 
with the outlander’s harsh accents. Such requirements limit the field 
of selection. The result is regional inbreeding, with the ever-present 
threat of increasing the provincialism which a college education should 
combat. l 

Equally significant of dangerous inbreeding is the large percentage | 
of Ph. D.’s who find employment in the department where they did 
their graduate work. About ro per cent of the doctors who received 
their degrees between 1926 and 1935 were teaching in their “home” 
university in 1939. Presumably these teachers fall into two classes: those 
too good to lose and those too bad to place but who are “taken care of” 
until some suitable employment appears. The placement figures for 
individual graduate departments of history are given in Tables 6 and 7. 
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TABLE 6* : 


DISTRIBUTION oF GRADUATES OF 1926-30 EMPLOYED as TEACHERS (As OF 1939) 





: : git? 
2 © 2 Eg g 
2 weegsdd8h r 
Schools 22 sigga 5 
5 2 CEE i 5 6 2 A Š 
ae Sa et RAZR SLE 
= v S 2n Eu g 
EERE RRB RRB EBS SE 
rEee2ssddeesdé 
Group'1: New England 7 ; 3 
Brown..:........- Site eee -i 10.1 1060010000 3 
Clarks: errea Ena aed eta 0203 100020 00 6 
Harvard ij csccvecs oaeaecee vie 362,99 § 059010 2 33 
Radcliffe... :.....0.... 0.20000. 0000000090930090 0 
VAl@ ioc cca Se ede ae nE Eh 44063 201000 0 12 
Totals: sunsets hemes sae 813 21914 7072 102 54 
Group 2: Middle Atlantic : 
Bryn Mawr.........000ceeeee 020220000000 4 
Columbia. .........ccc cee eee 512 1 313 202 1100 B 
Dropsl@ oi siis.:5430.64 eu so bea ose 010010000000 1 
Fordham............0ce cece 121020000000 3 
New York... 20... 0.20.00 eee 120020000000 2 
Pennsylvania............20065 O11 1016 11 2°00 00 21 
Pittsburgh. ...... haear 1 100100009000 1 
Princeton isoina aeaea 001000000000 1 
Totals anaien 831 4 537 3 14 1410 0 56 
Group 3: South Atlantic a 
American E AA E A 000000000000 0 
Duksina ated e eaa 22 00130000ĝ000 4 
George Washington ERE Ue 000000000000 0 
ee Hopkins..............2. 12:0'2 210 20000 0 16 
orth Carolina.............0. ‘4 60 008100000 9 
Virginia.............6- NER i No graduates 
West Virginia. .............. . No graduates 
Totals essea eea 710.0 2 321 3 00000 29 
Group 4: East South Central 
Kentucky.........0. 002 e eee No graduates 
Peabody......... cee eee eee eee 00:0 00 10031000 2 
Southern Baptist........... =.. 000001000000 1 
Vanderbilt. .............-000- 0 0: 0000000000 0 
Totals. n,a. aoiecccca 000002001000 3 


*Those given in “Home State” are also included in the appropriate region. 
These figures are not necessarily conclusive on the question of placement. The 
earlier graduates in Table 6 may have been, in 1939, in the second, third, or even 
fourth position. It is believed, however, that there are comparatively few shifts, 
and that most of them take place within, the regions. No figures are available 
on the rate of academic “turnover’’. 
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TABLE 6—Continued 
DISTRIBUTION oF GRADUATES OF 1926-30 EMPLOYED As TEACHERS (as oF 1939) 


Schools 


Group 5: East North Central 
Chicago dsa a N Ra wets 
Tinos ennau ei oni ake 
Michigan. .....-...-...0.02085 
Northwestern................. 
Ohio State. ..............000. 
Western Reserve.............. 
Wisconsin..........-.0.00 cee 


Group 8: Mountain 
Colorado..... PERAE Sua’ aca eta 


Group 9: Pacific 
California... 0.0.0.0... cee eee 
Southern California........... 
Stanford ces roazen ve ee sles 
Washington (Seattle).......... 


Potalsinse oot aain aun 





Home University 
Home State 





New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
East North Central 
West North Central 
West South Central’ 
Mountain 


Pacific 


13 17 6 45 14 


4 10 6 4 


No graduates 
0 FO i 1 
No graduates 
0 0 0 


Total Teaching 
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TABLE 7 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES OF 1931-35 EMPLOYED as TEACHERS (AS OF 1939) 
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AUSIOAIU() IUWOH 


Schoc!s 





New England 


Group 1: 


Yale..... 


18 102816 9 210 4 0 2 8 89 





Totals..... 
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Bryn Mawr. 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh. . 
Princeton... 


Totals si eoii n nies oe 


Group 3: South Atlantic 
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West Virginia...... 


North Carolina..... 
Virginia............ 


George Washington. 
Johns Hopkins...... 
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4 6 0 0 5 18 
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Southern Baptist.............. 
Vanderbilt..........2..00.004. 


Kentucky..............00000: 
Peabody............0e.eeeeee 


14000299003 0 0 
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Western Reserve. 
Wisconsin....... 


Michigan. .... 
Northwestern.. 
Ohio State. ... 


Chicago....... 
Hlinois........ 


736 3 51012 95918 8 5 6 135 
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TABLE 7—Continued 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES OF 1931-35 EMPLOYED As TEACHERS (as oF 1939) 











a PREE) 
Schools 22 a8 $25 86 s 
2S pazza f 
ETE PEE Eye 
BEL ESR RBS BEES 
EERE ZEARABESE AES 
Group 6: West North Central 
VOWS sof bad E thio Se Pas hes 04060 01010 610 0 18 
Kansas oiecc sc cae d eds eNA 000001010000 2 
Minnesota.............0000 ee 0 1 1 10102200 íi 8 
Missouri.. .....0..0....0.0200005 0090009000 1i i00 2 
Nebraska...... Seedy Ne anthers ese 019000012000 3 
Washington (St. Louis)........ 010000011000 2 
if Y's) | ee 07 11 0 301512 2 0 1 35 
Group 7: West South Central 
Oklahoma..... Taa cite ats ddan yore 020000000200 2 
Terassi purana oS oan be tas 2700001108 10 i121 
Totals o ouaa niasa 2 90000 1 1010 1 0 #13 
Group 8: Mountain 
Colörado daaar ieee 0100001000 10 2 
Totals ein dad ev een ve es 0100001000 10 2 
Group 9: Pacific < 
Califöia ss e a e 06s ees 213 0 1 102423715 «35 
Southern California........... 1 30010001013 6 
stanford oee niee s es raa ais 1 5320200102 1 7 15 
Washington (Seattle).......... 010000000001 41 
Totals cite. oe bees Cees ce 422 2 1 402535 926 57 


Even within the regional limits created by factors of provincialism, 
‘not all departments are equally successful in placing their graduates. 
In general, the more desirable academic positions are to be found in 
the larger universities, while colleges, junior colleges, teachers colleges, 
technical schools, and high schools rank beneath the universities in a 
descending order. Table 8 shows the types of schools in which the 
77 history Ph. D.’s of 1926-35 were teaching in 1939. 
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TABLE 8? 
TYPES OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH GRADUATES OF 1926-35 WERE TEACHING IN 1939 
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*" Universities” in this classification arè institutions which, in any department, 


grant the Ph.D. 
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VI, Propuctiviry or Doctors of PuitosopHy in History 


From the first years of the Ph. D. in America a curious controversy 
between “teaching” and “research” has waxed and waned in academic 
circles. The fact that a majority of doctors of philosophy have entered 
college teaching has given plausibility to perennial demands from col- 
lege administrators, educationalists, and journalistic pundits that the 
universities should train teachers rather than researchers. Apparently 
the critics of the Ph. D. program, deceived by their own words, fail to . 
perceive that teaching and learning are one and the same thing. The 
college teachers who are not actively engaged in contributing to their 
own knowledge and testing the results of their own researches by fre- 
quent publication are failing in their duty to their college, their students, 
and their profession. 

The college official who fails to encourage his faculty’s researches or 
who emphasizes that he is seeking “good teachers, not research men” 
may be protecting his budget, but he is defrauding his patrons. Pressed 
by the accrediting agencies to maintain a minimum proportion of 
Ph. D.’s on his faculty, many a college president seeks only a nominal 
compliance with the requirement. Since laboratories, libraries, research 
facilities, and leaves of absence are expensive, college presidents depre- 
cate research. The result defeats the purpose of the accrediting agencies. 

Not only a desire for a cheap faculty, however, actuates the academic 
critics of research. Frequently a combination of gross ignorance and a 
fear of having his own incompetence exposed actuates the anti-research 
administrator. The dean who complained, when he asked for a man 
“who understood the teaching of science”, that a graduate school sent 
him a man who had “spent four years studying the reproduction of the 
earthworm”, obviously did not want a good teacher. He understood 
neither the meaning of biology nor the significance of the scientific 
method. Perhaps he found some glib and superficial popularizer of 
science, but he rejected a candidate who obviously was more likely to 
“understand the teaching of science”. Administrators who assert that 
“the high degree of specialization in study to which the Doctor of 
Philosophy. has become accustomed is precisely that which is to be 


8 The incident, probably fictitious, is related by B. Lamar Johnson in an essay entitled 
“Needed: A Doctor's Degree for General Education”, Journal of Higher Education, X, 
75-78 (Feb., 1939). Dean Johnson argues that specialized study “is not suited to the 
„needs of teachers in general education”. 
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avoided in college teaching”® seldom fail to call attention to the pro- 
ductivity of their faculties when reporting to their trustees or when 
approaching possible contributors to the endowment fund. Some of 
the catalogues of smaller colleges. list the publications of the faculty in 
order to impress prospective students. 

From still another direction have come attacks upon the researchers. 
Journalists, popularizers, and even. novelists. have taken up the glib 
refrain of the administrators and condemned the researches of the social 
scientists because of their dullness. Carlyle’s remarks on the “dry-as- 
dusts” have been mouthed by sundry popularizers whose own labors 
have consisted in skimming the cream from numerous monographs. 

Historians, more intent upon publishing the results-of researches for 
their fellows than on promulgating them with literary embellishments, 
have been the greatest sufferers from these critics. They have suffered 
doubly, for the poachers have not only stolen from them but have 
endeavored to cover their tracks by joining the cry against the Ph. D.’s. 

The critics of the Ph. D.’s have failed to consider either the historical 
background or the social significance of the degree. From the time of 
its importation to America, the degree represented an intensive train- 
ing in the methods of research. A majority of doctors of philosophy 
have worked in the sciences, and their researches have been fully utilized 
by industry. In an industrial nation, faced by complicated technical 
problems, the work of the trained researcher was of immediate social 
value. There was, of course, no reason why men who do such research 
could not have been trained in the industries which profited from them. 
Chemical manufacturers who have set up research laboratories might 
have trained their own staff of researchers. The electrical industries 
might have done the same. Hospitals might have continued to train 
doctors, and experienced lawyers might have taken in clerks to “read 
law” in their offices. Presumably, historical libraries and governmental 
archives could have produced researchers in history. But instead of the 
social demand for trained researchers being met by the industries and 
professions concerned, the colleges and universities took over the func- 
tion. The Ph. D. became the label to mark the completion of an 
apprenticeship in research. The colleges assumed a new and broader 
function in a changing society; not only were they to pass down the 
traditional accomplishments which constituted an “education”, but they 
were also to participate in the adventure of broadening the boundaries 


9 New York Times, Dec. 18, 1939, quoting President Butler's annual report. 
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of knowledge. The assumption of this new role brought with it in- 
creased endowments and a larger share of the public income. 

The result of the verbal dichotomy which divides scholars into 
“teachers” and “research men” has been to de-emphasize research in 
the graduate schools. The dissertations of the doctors have been con- 
tinued, but they are seldom published. The low status of research and 
the poor rewards have given excuses for the lazy, the incompetent, and 
the dilettanti to cease work. Such students enter the graduate schools to 
prepare for a “teaching” career. The achievement of the Ph. D. degree 
becomes the high point in their careers rather than the certificate of 
competence in research. Graduate departments, meeting the avowed 
needs of their “markets”, have announced that they were “teaching 
departments” and that their graduates were “teachers”. 

_ Historians have been continually conscious of the criticisms directed 

against the Ph. D., and from time to time they have discussed their 
problems. At the 1904 meeting of the American Historical Association, 
Yale’s Professor George B. Adams proposed that the American doctorate 
be patterned on French rather than German practices and that the 
dissertation be abandoned. The majority of those participating in the 
discussion favored the retention of the dissertation. Professor C. M. 
Andrews pointed out that the-printing of the dissertation improved the 
quality of the work. Others found defects in the program for the 
doctorate, and some deplored the low literary qualities of the disserta- 
tion, but only Wisconsin’s Professor Dana C. Munro agreed with 
Adams that the thesis was “not necessary for those seeking a broad 
scholarship”. 

Whereas the dissertation has’nowhere been abandoned and the 
requirement that it be published is general, so many evasive devices 
have been resorted to in recent years that publication has become the 
exception rather than the rule. The most common evasion is the pub- 
lication of an “abstract” rather than of a substantial portion of the 
dissertation. Such abstracts may be sufficient in certain of the sciences, 
but the usual history thesis is both too long and too dependent upon 
the interpretation of detailed data to be satisfactorily abstracted. Only 
Columbia and the Catholic University make more than a feeble gesture 
to comply literally with the traditional rule of publication, and only 
Catholic University requires publication in full. In recent years experi- 
ments with such cheaper forms of publication as mimeographing, multi- 
graphing, offset printing, hectographing, and microfilming offer some 
promise that the earlier practices may be restored. 
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Without the publication of the thesis there is no way that the his- 
torical profession can evaluate the work of either the new doctor or of 
‘the graduate department which has conferred the degree. Moreover, 
without publication the dissertation becomes, in the words of William 
Gardner Hale, merely a “piece of gymnastic apparatus, indifferent be- 
yond a show of the candidate’s strength”. In 1902 Hale addressed the 
assembled members of the Association of American Universities on the 
‘Doctor’s Dissertation”. The dissertation, he said, 

... is a piece of property. If it is accepted, it is supposed to be a piece of 
property of some value. It is an intellectual possession, belonging to the 
writer—a part of the capital with which he starts upon his career. But its 
effectiveness lies wholly in publicity. If printed, it forms the writer’s best 
letter of introduction to the Jearned world at large, in his own particular 
field. If not printed, it is, as property, obliterated. . . . The knowledge that 
the dissertation, if accepted, is to be printed is inevitably an incentive to 
better work on the part of the writer. It can hardly seem to him of grave 
consequence to produce his best work, if its life is to be ephemeral, and even 
its grave unmarked. 

Of the assembled deans who heard Hale, only two are on record as 
agreeing with him!*° 

Perhaps historians have been less assailed by the critics of the Ph. D. 
and have made saner adjustments to the criticism than the members of 
most other academic disciplines. In general, the graduate departments 
of history have insisted upon a broad training for doctoral candidates 
and have guided graduate researchers to subjects of more than minute 
significance. The gerund-grinding phase of historical research declined 

_when the horizons began to broaden, and “institutional history” joined 
Freeman’s dictum in limbo. Yet historical research has suffered from 
the general anathemas against the Ph. D. The failure of college admin- 
istrators to encourage research and the failure of the graduate depart- 
ments to emphasize the value of continued productivity are partly 
responsible for the excessive number of “stillborn doctors” who do no 
work after receiving their degrees. 

In 1927 Professor Marcus W. Jernegan, surveying the productivity of 
Ph. D.’s in history, concluded that only 25 per cent of the holders of the 
degree engaged in research. As obstacles to research he listed (1) low 
salaries, (2) lack of time, (3) nonacademic “services” which the com- 
munities demanded of teachers, (4) lack of library facilities, (5) lack 
of realization of suitable research topics, (6) cost of publishing. More 


10 William Gardner Hale, “The Doctor’s Dissertation”, Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses of the Third Annual Conference of the Assoctation of American Universities 
(1902), pp. 16 ff. 
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serious than these, Professor Jernegan found that graduate instructors 
failed to stimulate a desire for research among their students and that 
a “low social value” was placed on research and publication. 

Obviously, some of the “obstacles” which Professor Jernegan found 
were mere excuses for non-productiveness. The period of his study 
marked the highest point of academic salaries, and by that time the 
accrediting associations had succeeded in reducing the teaching load in 
the colleges to a point where a reasonable number of community serv- 
ices would not necessarily prohibit research. Moreover, the seasonal 
unemployment of academic people—euphoniously called summer vaca- 
tions—added to the available time if not to the available funds for 
research. The geographical distribution of Ph. D.’s, half of whom live 
close enough to their alma maters to return for the homecoming game, 
makes “the lack of library facilities’ more a plausible excuse than a 
valid reason for not engaging in research.™* 

_ In the years following Jernegan’s study,’ a larger number of grad- 
uate departments and young Ph. D.’s began to strive to better the record. 
Aiding in the work of stimulating research were a number of forces. 
The American Historical Association created a revolving fund for the 
publication of meritorious work and began to issue check lists of re- 
search in progress. Other historical societies began to search for and 
publish monographs. Under the editorship of Professor Arthur C. Cole 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review continued a process of broad- 
ening its interests until it covered the entire field of American history. 
Moreover, Editor Cole welcomed articles from new writers and offered 
freely his expert advice in improving the quality of their work. Other 
older magazines, many of which had declined to mere antiquarian 
and genealogical journals, followed this example and ‘began to en- 
courage new contributions.’* New historical journals and societies. 

11 Marcus W. Jernegan, ‘Productivity of Doctors of Philosophy in History”, American 
Historical Review, XXXIII, 1-22 (Oct., 1927). Few studies have been made of the produc- 
tivity of Ph. D.’s in other subjects. Professor Jernegan’s figures might be compared with 
those given for doctors of education and for Ph. D.’s in mathematics. Walter S. Monroe 
and Arlyn Marks, in their article, “Doctors of Education”, Jour. Higher Educ., X, 191-94 
(Apr., 1939), attempt to list both productivity and eminence in the profession for 986 
Ed. D.'s of 1918-37. They found 66 per cent productive and about 30 per cent unproduc- 
tive. For mathematics, R. G. D. Richardson, in his “The Ph. D. Degree and Mathematical 
Research", American Mathematics Monthly, XLIII, 199-215 (Apr., 1936), estimated that 
40 per cent of the graduates of 1915-25 had not, by 1936, published the results of their 
research. His study, however, included only papers read before the American Mathe- 
matical Society. 


12 Reprints still available in the Review office for ten cents to cover mailing. 
18 Note, for example, the evolution of the Okio State Archaeological and Historical 
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entered the field, such as the Business Historical Society Bulletin (1926), 
the Journal of Modern History and the East Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety’s Publications (in 1929), Church History (1932), the Journal of 
Southern History, published by the Southern Historical Association - 
(1935), and the American Military History Foundation Journal (1937), 
and offered new outlets for the products of research. New university 
presses—and new blood or spirit in older university presses—began to 
compete for good books with new processes of publication. The Social 
Science Research Council occasionally took cognizance of historical 
scholarships and handed out grants-in-aid, post-doctoral fellowships, or 
other encouraging emoluments to historians. The blue ribbon of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship has been conferred on a goodly number of 
historians. Perhaps, too, the depression helped make keener competition 
for jobs and recognition—the productive scholar had a competitive 
advantage over the stillborn doctor! 

The result of these advantageous forces was the increase in the 
percentage of Ph. D.’s in history who were actively engaged in research 
and publication. Whereas in 1926 Professor Jernegan had found but 
25 per cent of the Ph. D.’s engaged in research, over 50 per cent of those 
who received the degree in the next decade had publications to their 
credit and gave promise of continued productivity. By 1939 the 1,118 
Ph. D.s of 1926-35 had published nearly 2,500 articles in scholarly 
journals and over eight hundred books. 

This was by far the best record of productivity which the Ph. D.’s 
in history had shown. Even in the first days of graduate work in history 
50 per cent of the Ph. D.’s were unproductive. Of the forty-eight Ph. D.’s 
in history conferred by American universities between 1873 and 1891, 
one half had published nothing by 1902, while twenty-two had pub- 
lished articles and eighteen had published books. In those days, when 
the whole field of history was just beginning to be touched by scholar- 
ship, the number of books written by this pioneer group was forty-six 
and the number of articles 162. Per man, they were more productive 
than the eleven hundred Ph. D.’s of 1926-35, but the latter group had a 
larger percentage of their laborers toiling in the vineyard** 





Quarterly and the transformation of the Washington Historical Quarterly into the Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly. 

14 This count is based on the Bibliography of Members of the American Historical 
Association, published as part of the Annual Report of 1902.:Of the forty-eight doctors of 
philosophy in history whose degrees were conferred before 1891, forty-six were members 
of the Association; twenty-two of them listed no publications. ` 
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TABLE 9 


Books PUBLISHED BY GRADUATES OF 1926-35 DURING 1926-39 











1926-1930 


1931-1935 





School No. of 
Grad- 


No. 


No. of 


uates Writing Books 





No. of 
Grad- No. 


No. of 


uates Writing Books 











American............ 3 2 3 9 0 0 
Boston University..... 1 0 0 1 0 0 
Brown...... Bo aut yai 3 0 0 0 0 0 
Bryn Mawr.......... 5 3 7 3 0 0 
California............ 34 15 28 49 8 10 
Chicago orsa orani 45 18 31 46 25 29 
Clarkin i i 8 2 3 11 0 0 
Colorado....... POORAN 1 0 0 2 0 0 
Columbia............ 45 43 83 63 58 89 
Drews: ood 0. 0 0 1 0 0 
Dropsie.............. ~ 2 t 3 1 0 0 
Düker soo renea snes 4 3 3 17 7 10 
Fordham............. 11 0 0 13 1 1 
George Washington... 2 0 0 11 1 1 
Harvard............. 43 23 52 75 35 51 
Illinois............... 23 14 20 25 16 20 
lowa. seti ee 21 12 27 20 10 10 
Johns Hopkins........ 21 13 22 10 6 6 
Kansas. .:........... 0 0 0 5 1 1 
Kentucky............ 0 0 0 3 1 1 
Michigan............ 19 11 26 27 5 6 
Minnesota........... 3 3 5 11 9 11 
ISSOuUri. 6... ee eee 0 0 0 2 it 1 
Nebraska............ 1 0 0 5 1 1 
New York........... 4 3 6 12 0 0 
North Carolina....... 12 7 13 8 4 6 
Northwestern......... 5 -2 3 11 1 1 
Ohio State........... 13 6 9 23 6 8 
Oklahoma............ 1 0 0 4 3 4 
Peabody............. 4 3 7 6 4 5 
Pennsylvania......... 27 17 21 33 19 27 
Pittsburgh. .......... 1 1 1 4 2 2 
Princeton............ 2 1 i> 9 3 4 
Radcliffe............. 2 0 0 7 0 0 
Southern Baptist...... 2 0 0 7 1 1 
Southern California... 0 0 0 9 2 2 
Stanford............. 12 11 20 16 5 8 
Texasi cenean ebyr 9 5 13 24 7 24 
Vand rbilt........... 1 “4 3 9 7 8 
Virginia....... 2.0... 0 0 0 2 0 0 
Washington (St. Louis) 2 1 1 3 0 0 
Washington Seattle). . 1 0 0 1 0 0 
West Virginia........ 0 0 0 1 1 2 
Western Reserve...... 0 0 0 2 1 1 
Wisconsin............ 41 l4 21 46 9 10 
Yalen os pee Ma ee ke 18 ii 40 29 8 9 
Totals......... +52 246 472 - 666 268 370 
1926-1930 1931-1935 

Percentage writing. ... 2.2.0... coe eee eee eee 54 40 

Number of books per person............... IPEA 1.9 1.4 
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TABLE 10 


ARTICLES AND ESSAYS PUBLISHED BY GRADUATES OF 1926—35 DURING 1926-39 





1926-1930 1931-1935 














School _ No.of No. of No. of No. of 
Grad- No. Publica- Grad- No. Publica- 
uates . Writing tions uates Writing tions 
American............ 3 2 9 9 0 0 
Boston University..... 1 0 0 1 0 0 
Brown............... 3 3 6 0 0 0 
Bryn Mawr........:. 5 ʻ1 1 3 1 2 
California............ 34 22 100 49, 23 65 
Chicago.............. +5 27 110 46 32 94 
Clark: oselu one ah 8 5 10 14 9 10 
Colorado............. 1 1 19 2 2 7 
Columbia............ 45 29 170 63 31 192 
Drew... 2... cee cee eee 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Dropsie.............. 2 0 0 1 0 0 
Duke econ cde fees + 4 20 17 8° 19 
Fordham............. 11 0 0 13 0 0 
George Washington... 2 0 0 11 2 5 
Harvard............. 43 41 207 75 55 188 
Illinois............... 23 18 44 25 17 33 
lowassa etapi oes 21 19 131 20 it 40 
Johns Hopkins........ 21 $2 33 10 5 15 
Kansas.’ s.a.a ana. 0 0 0 5 2 2 
Kentucky..... Sonya i 0 0 0 3 0 0 
Michigan............ 19 11 38 27 13 24 
Minnesota........... 3 2 8 il 6 17 
Missouri............. 0 0 0 2 1 L 
Nebraska. ........... 1 ee | 3 5 0 0 
New York........... 4 3 10 2 2 3 
North Carolina....... 12 10 32 8 5 14. 
Northwestern......... 5 3 13 11 5 10 
Ohio State........... 13 12 35 23 12 29 
Oklahoma............ 1 1 9 4 1 + 
Peabody........../.. 4 2 2 6 2 2 
Pennsylvania......... 27 12 31 33 15 48 
Pittsburgh. .......... 1 1 1 4 2% 2 
Princeton. ........... 2 1 3 9 7 18 
Radcliffe............. 2 2 3 7 1 1 
Southern Baptist...... 2 1 2 7 1 2 
Southern California... 0 0 0 9 4 6 
Stanford............. 12 8 80 16 13 26 
Texasi reyo hires: 9 8 38 24 10 33 
Vanderbilt........... i 0 0 9. 7 12 
Virginia....... 0.4... 0 0 0 2 1 2 
Washington (et Louis) 2 0 0 3 1 2 
Washington (Seattle). . 1 1 1 1 J 1 
West Virginia........ 0 0 0 1 0 0° 
Western Reserve...... 0 0 0 2 1 6 
Wisconsin............ 41 25 ot 46 18 47 
DE EN EEE sis 18 Lt 45 29 11 2Ł 
Totals......... 452 299 1,365 666 341 1,003 
4 1926-1930 1931-1935 
Percentage of persons writing...................208. 66 51 
Number of articles and essays per person............ 4.6 2.9 
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Not all of the graduate departments shared equally in this increased 
scholarly activity. Universities with active presses showed greater num- 
bers of publications by their graduates than those without presses or 
with a poorly supported program of university publication. The uni- 
versities which gave home and subsidy to scholarly periodicals pro- 
duced, naturally, a greater number of productive scholars than those 
who did not hold such constant reminders before their students. In 
general, too, the larger departments graduated a higher percentage of 
producers than the smaller. Tables 9 and 10 list the productivity of the 
graduates of departments which conferred the Ph. D. between 1926 and 
1935. These tables have been compiled from the following bibliographi- 
cal sources: Writings on American History, 1925-35*; United States 
Catalog, 1925-39; Readers’ Guide, 1925-39; International Index to 
Periodicals, 1925-39; Bibliographie der fremdsprachigen Zettschriftenli- 
teratur, 1925-38; International Bibliography of Historical Sciences, 1926- 
36*; List of Doctoral Dissertations Printed, 1925-37*; Essay Index, 
1925-38. l 

Although increased activity does not necessarily indicate improved 
quality, there are few historians of 1940 who would not contend that 
the average historical essay had improved in the sixty-four years’ since 
Herbert Baxter Adams organized his first seminar. Twice since Pro- 
fessor Jernegan’s article, the Pulitizer Prize in history has gone to 
doctoral dissertations. Though the literary standards of the Ph. D. 
‘remain low, an increasing number of productive scholars recognize the 
need for improvement. Through their researches the newer Ph. D.’s 
in history have gained the recognition of their scholarly fraternity. 
Some indication of the extent of this recognition may be obtained from 
- the number of reviews which they are asked to do for the professional 
journals. Approximately one third of the graduates of 1926-35 had con- 
tributed reviews to the leading scholarly journals by 1939 (see Table 11). 

In 1927 Professor Jernegan estimated that in the next ten years the 
universities would grant five hundred Ph. D.’s in history. He hoped 
that they would be of “much higher ability than the average at present”. 
If, of these five hundred, 50 per cent instead of 25 per cent become 
consistent producers, “then we may begin to hope for a new epoch in 
higher education in. the United States”. Professor Jernegan’s estimate 


15 Jernegan, dm. Hist. Rev., XXXIII, 22. 
- *More recent issues of the three sources marked with an asterisk were not available 
at the time this study was under way. i 
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TABLE 11* : 
REVIEWS WRITTEN BY GRADUATES OF 1926-35 DURING 1926-39 
1926-1930 1931-1935 
—___—_—————*- on a 
School No. of No. of : No. of No. of 
Grad- Re- No. of Grad- Re- No. of 
uates viewers Reviews uates viewers Reviews 
American........7... 3 0 0 9 -0 0 
Boston University..... 1 0 0. 1 0 0 
Brown............0.. 3 1 2 .0 0 0 
Bryn Mawr.......... 5 0 0 3 1 2 
California............ 34 16 126 49 16 63 
Chicago............5. 45 22 84. 46 16 41 
Clarki esros dhe. ol Ega 8 1 7 11 1 7 
Colorado,............ 1 L 5 2 0 0 
Columbia............ 45 23 143: 63 23 67 
POW oe wa ew et 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Dropsie.............. 2 0 0 1 0 0 
Dukes. ioaren e ane 4 4 15 17 7 23 
Fordham............. 11 0 0 13 0 0 
George Washington 2 0 0, 11 1 1 
Harvard............. 43 32 180. 75 39 133 
Ilinois.............4. 23 5 16 25 4 11 
TOWA in ieee vais kuari 21 7 57. 20 1 9 
Johns Hopkins........ 21 3 3 10 1 2 
Kansas............-. 0 0 0 5 0 0 
Kentucky........0... 0 0 0 3 0 0 
Michigan............ 19 8 40. 27 8 27 
Minnesota............ 3 1 2 11 2 2 
Missouri............. 0 0 0 2 0 0 
Nebraska............ 1 0 0 5 1 1 
New York........... 4 1 2 2 0 0 
North Carolina....... 12 4 12 8 2 9 
Northwestern......... 5 2 6 11 1 1 
Qhio State. .......... 13 9 87 23 3 4 
Oklahoma............ 1 1 7 4 0 0 
Peabody............. 4 0 0 6 0 0 
Pennsylvania......... 27 5 26 33 7 22 
Pittsburgh. .......... 1 0 0 4 0 0 
Princeton............ 2 1 3 9 5 16 
Radcliffe............. 2 0 0 7 t 2 
Southern Baptist...... 2 0 0 7 0 0 
Southern California... 0 0 0 9 1 1 
Stanford............. 12 8 74 16 4 19 
TFexási ierse ed ncaa 9 3 17 24 6 20 
Vanderbilt. .......... 1 1 9 3 14 
Virginia.............. 0 0 0 2 2 2 
Washington (St. Louis) 2 0 0 3 0 0 
Washington (Seattle). . 1 0 0 1 . 0 0 
West Virginia........ 0 0 0 1 0 0 
_ Western Reserve...... 0 0 0 2 0 0 
Wisconsin............- 41 12 87 46 5 8 
EI E SEA 18 12 63 29 7 23 
Totals......... 452 183 1,066 666 168 530 
1926-1930 1931-1935 

Percentage of persons writing...............2000000- 40 24 

- Number of reviews per person 5.8 3.2 





*This table was compiled from reviews appearing in the following journals: 
American Historical Review; Canadian Historical Review; Catholic Historical Re- 
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was too low, for more than 50 per cent of the next decade’s graduates 
had given promise of continuing productivity. Perhaps the new epoch 


is not beyond: hope. 
Wuuam B. HESSELTINE, 


Lours Karran. 
University of Wisconsin. l 





view; Church History; English Historical Review; Hispanic American Historical 
Review; History; Journal of Modern History; Journal of Southern History; Mid- 
America; Mississippi Valley Historical Review; New England Quarterly; Pacific 
Historical Review; Revue historique: Speculum. If this list had been extended to 
cover the field to the same extent as the lists consulted for Tables 9 and 10, it 
would undoubtedly have shown a higher percentage of writers. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Crvitian DEFENSE AND ACADEMIC DEFERMENT 
ORLÉANS, 1411-1430" 


Meptevat Orléans was a strongly fortified town. The French his- 
torian, Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, has found that the city spent three fourths of 
its budget on defense during the twelve years preceding the famous 
siege by the English in 1428-29, which ended in the success of Joan of 
Arc. The opposite shore of the Loire was fortified. The people had. 
what was termed “a good military education”, for they seized their 
pickaxes and hurried to the fortifications as soon as an alarm was 
sounded. They had arrangements for pooling their food supplies dur- 
ing an emergency.” They had accepted, apparently without protest,‘a 
large increase in taxes to meet the cost of arming,’ and in 1420 they 
floated a loan in the town for the same purpose.* 

Part of their defense consisted in sending messengers to find out 
about the enemy, what had happened in the cities already attacked, and 
what the chances of assistance from other towns were. The municipal 
accounts of 1411-13 mention a journey to Beaugency “to find out which 
direction the English were taking” and one into the Sologne for the 
same purpose; one to Bourges to get news of the siege in progress there 
and two each to Blois and Chateaudun to learn exactly where the Eng- 
lish were.® Between 1411 and 1415 messengers interviewed officials in 
Blois, Jargeau, Tillay-Saint-Benoit, Beaugency, and other near-by places, 
to get promises of help for the evacuation of the “malefactors who ` 
follow the army”, and there were trips to Blois and Chartres to in- 
quire exactly how much of a bribe had been paid in those towns in 
order to get rid of the English troops.” For some years they depended 
upon the advice and assistance of a military man named de Gaules, who 
_ lRead at the meeting of the American Historical Association, December 28, 1940. 
This paper is based on materials gathered for a history of the University of Orléans, a 
project that has had assistance from the American Association of University Women 
(European fellowship, 1928-29) and the American Council of Learned Societies. The 
writer wishes to express her appreciation.of this assistance. 

2 Petit-Dutaillis, in Ernest Lavisse, ed., Histoire de France depuis les origines jusgu’a 
la révolution (Paris, 1900-1911), IV?, 46. 

8 Archives du Loiret, Orléans (Loiret), MS. CC 543. 


4 Ibid., MS. CC 547. 5 Ibid., MS. CC 543. 6 Ibid., MS. CC 544. 
T Ibid., MS. CC 543. 
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inspected and criticized their fortifications, helped them avoid attacks, 
and tried to get rid of marauders.* 

They did some spying. The records of 1417-19 contain an item 
recording money paid by a. town official to a woman whose regular 
oecupation is listed as “chambermaid for Brother Jean of Bourges, a 
monk”. She had gone “to visit the English, who tore off her cloak and 
` took all the money in her purse”. She must have brought back informa- 
tion, for she was subsequently employed on two similar missions? 

Between 1411 and 1419 there were several spy scares in Orléans. An 
order went out to check up on and investigate all the aliens in the 
town.’® A notary visited all innkeepers and ordered them to report to 
the department of justice any foreigners who sought lodging with 
them.™ One man was refused the office of master of the watch “because 
he kept an inn”, and he was apparently under suspicion only because of 
this.'? Messengers coming from the provost of Paris, who was a known 
Anglophile, were not allowed to remain in Orléans and were escorted 
out of the city as far as Saint-Jean-de-Bray to prevent them from spying 
in Orléans and the vicinity. There was even a whispering campaign. 
A rumor started to the effect that certain citizens had made a secret 
alliance with the king of England. The regent investigated and ordered 
the punishment of those who had falsely accused these townspeople.* 

During the twenty years before the Great Siege the account books 
mention hundreds of purchases of cannon, powder, powder sacks, sul- 
phur, saltpeter, and round stones for the cannon and catapults, the 
reinforcements of the gates of the city, the building of new earthworks 
and watchtowers, and the repair of fortifications. The city had an 
elaborate system of borrowing additional armaments, food, wine, and 
even men and lending the same to other cities which Orléans regarded 
as its own first line of defense. And when the city was in danger, 
Orléans sent frantically to its neighbors for the equipment it had lent 
them—some cannon in the town“of Meung, a large catapult at Gien, 
four at Yévre,.two small cannon and six crossbows at Pithiviers, and 
many cannon and catapults at Portereau."® 

After the siege, when there was fighting in the neighboring towns, 
the people of Orléans sent to Jargeau their cannon and ladders and their 
big catapult, with twenty horses to draw it and men to operate it. They 
sent powder and even the town forge to Beaugency. Later on, the large 


8 Ibid., MSS. CC 544, CC 545. 9 Thid., MS. CC 546. 
10 Thid., MSS. CC 543, CC 546. 11 Thid., MS. CC 546. 12 Ibid. 
18 Fbid., MS. CC 547. 14 lbid. 15 Ibid., MSS. CC 547, CC 550. 
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catapult, with twenty-one korse and five hundred men, went to La 
Charité-sur-Loire by water.’® 

In time of danger the regular watch was augaicneed by calling out 
additional citizens to guard the gates and walls. An emergency was 
considered to exist if the enemy was within ten leagues, about twenty- 
five miles, from the gates." In 1411 the citizens of the town were all 
registered in order to establish a permanent eligibility list for the watch, 
which was to be double its previous size.* On one occasion, when it 
was believed that the English were about to arrive and besiege the city, 
the governor himself and many citizens stood watch on the walls until 
midnight.” 

The maintenance of this program of defense proved very expensive, 
and there was difficulty in tax collecting due to war conditions. In 
1423, in the near-by town of Lorris, a reduction had to be made in the 
amount paid annually to the duke of Orléans by the leatherworkers. 
The sum was reduced from thirteen Paris pounds to seven, in view of 
destruction, death, and depopulation due to war.” In 1412 Orléans itself 
had to ask for the remission of the taille “because of war and deaths” 
during the two preceding years.’ In 1413 one of the tax farmers at 
Olivet, across the Loire from Orléans, had to have money refunded him. 
He and other tax farmers in the neighborhood had incurred heavy 
losses because the English and other military men had destroyed so 
much property.” It was obvious that the town was in great need of 
money for the purchase of war supplies, repairs of fortifications, and 
special payments for bribes and gifts, that it needed more men'to defend 
the town, and that it was becoming increasingly difficult to get both 
because of the impoverishing effects of war. 

One of the serious problems was the presence in Orléans of a uni- 
versity, whose members enjoyed the ecclesiastical privileges of exemp- 
tion from taxation and guard duty.” Like other universities, that of > 
Orléans was extremely jealous of its privileges and had once migrated 
from Orléans to Nevers when it felt that its rights had been ignored.** 
The fact that Orléans was a law school made it possible for members 


18 Ibid., MS. CC 550. The catapult was said to be large enough to hurl a twenty-five- 
pound stone. 

17 Marcel Fournier, Les statuts et privilèges des universités frangaises deputis leur 
fondation jusqu’en 1789 (Paris, 1890-94), I, no. 182. 

18 Arch. Loiret, MS. CC 543. 19 bid., MS. CC 546. 

20 Ibid., MS. A 263. 21 Ibid., MS. CC 543. 22 Ibid, 

23 Ibid, MS. D 13; Vatican Library; MS. Ottoboni Latini 3083, contains a great 
many documents dealing with these Orléans privileges. 

24 Fournier, I, no. 55; Arch. Loiret, MS. D 14. 
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to defend their claims in court at little expense to themselves and at 
great expense to their opponents. 

It seems to have been generally conceded that university members ` 
should enjoy complete exemption from these burdens, and royal orders 
repeatedly confirmed this.” The townspeople, however, wanted to en- 
force instead a rule that the university people should serve in case of 
any emergency, supposedly when the enemy was only ten leagues away, 
a rule which applied to the clergy in general.?® The university protested 
“that professors have the duty and heavy task of reading and teaching 
every day for very little money, so little that these teachers, at least most 
of them, earn scarcely enough to maintain a standard of living suitable 
to the honor of the university; and that they can no longer afford the 
servants they once had and now need”. Further, if these men were to 
be required to leave their work for guard duty their absence would 
bring destitution upon the university, injury to its reputation, and even 
complete destruction.” The townspeople were unimpressed, however, 
and sometimes seized property because of refusals to pay taxes and serve 
on the watch.” A similar situation in Paris had once led to the closing 
of classes by the professors.” 

-The main difficulty seems to have been not with the professors them- 
selves or even the students, but with the nonacademic staff, those citi- 
zens of the town who were employed by the faculty or by the university 
itself. Servants of professors and students and members of their families 
enjoyed university exemptions, as did also beadles, scribes, furnishers of 
books and parchment, notaries, and other employees.*® Many of these 
persons had profitable business enterprises of their own, but they kept 
their university positions in order to enjoy the exemptions. A ruling 
of the year 1372 had provided that employees who held lucrative posi- 
tions outside the university were to be liable for civic duties,** but this 
does not seem to have been enforced, and there was still litigation about 
this matter as late as 1450.5” If we examine the lists of confiscated 
property, we find maces and other valuable insignia of some of the 

28 Vatican, MS. Ottoboni Lat. 3083; Arch, Loiret, MSS. D 11, D 12, D 13, D 15. 

26 “ceulx . . . qui ont ou auront bénefice en ladite cite, en cas de peril eminent, se les 
ennemis . . . estoient a dix lieues près d’Orliens, seront tenus de envoier, chacun pour soy, 
aux murs et aux portes”. In some cases the professors and students were not compelled, 
but urged to go, while other employees of the university were required to do so: Fournier, — 
I, nos. 182, 298, 301. 27 Ibid., no. 272. 28 [bid., nos, 301, 302, 303. 

29 Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. by F, M. 
Powicke and A, B. Emden (Oxford, 1936), I, 334-43- 


380 Fournier, I, nos. 182, 299, 301, 302, 303. 31 Įbid., no. 182. 
32 Ibid., nos, 301, 302, 
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nations, but the other items run largely to barbers’ basins, small stoves 
for heating water, the equipment of book and parchment dealers, expen- 
sive furs and other materials,’ items not usually found in a professor's 
study. 

Prominent members of a university occasionally served as experts in 
negotiations of war and peace,** but they seem to have had a con- - 
scientious objection to coming to the aid of their hosts in time of danger 
or to fighting a defensive war going on at their very doors. This is in 
strong contrast to the attitude of the university at the end of the next 
century, during the religious wars. There is no way of knowing how the 
University of Orléans would have behaved had it, like the University of 
Paris, been placed in the position of deciding whether to congratulate 
or oppose a victorious enemy. The international character of the univer- 
sities may have resulted in a certain indifference to local problems, 
which is all the more conspicuous in view of the enthusiasm of the 
people of Orléans in the war of “resistance to the damnable enterprise 
of the English”.* 

The burghers of Orléans learned that the cost of war does not end 
with the fighting. For years after the Great Siege they received claims. 
from persons whose property had been destroyed or who had been 
otherwise injured. At least two of these claims were paid. A priest of 
Sainte-Euverte received sixteen Paris pounds toward the rebuilding of 
his church, which had been torn down in 1428 to prevent its use by the 
English to cover their attack—clearly a justifiable claim. More remark- 
able is the case of the indigent painter who received compensation of 
eight pounds, more than ten years after the siege, because he was 
“stricken with the disease of gout . .. which disease is said to have 
come upon him because of his great exertion in defense of the town 
while the English besieged it”!®° 

Dorotuy Mackay Quynn. 

Duke University. 


33 Ibid., no. 303. One of these lists includes: “sur Pierre Guenet, bedel de la nacion 
d'Escosse, ung bacin neuf à barbier; sur Jehan Guymonneau, parcheminier de la dicte 


Université, cinquante six livres de cuivre et une escuelle d’estain . . . ung bacin a laver > 
mains, deux chaufferettes et ung pot d’cstain de trois chopines . . . une marmite de cuivre 
. une robe perse fourrée de pointes de gris à usage de femme .. . une paesle d’airin, 


tenant environs deux seaulx’’. . - 

84 Three masters from Paris had been among the negotiators at the Treaty of Troyes, 
March, 1420. Cf, Heinrich Denifle and Émile Chatelain, eds., Chartularium universitatis 
Parisiensis (Paris, 1889-97), IV, no. 2155. 

: 35 “pour entretenir leur loiauté et resister à la dampnable ehtreprinse des Anglois”, 
Arch. Loiret, MS. CC 550. 
30 Thid., MS. CC 556. 
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JOHN ADAMS SPEAKS HIS MIND 


In 1856 Charles Francis Adams published in his The Works of 
John Adams a letter written by the second President to William Tudor 
on June 5, 1817.4 With strict propriety, the editor indicated the omission 
of a portion of the letter. 

The original of this letter is now in the possession of Mr. Frederick 
S. Peck, Belton Court, Barrington, Rhode Island, who has generously 
consented to the republication of it in its entirety. 

The material omitted by Charles Francis Adams comprises three 
paragraphs in which John Adams expresses himself with unusual frank- 
ness, and in a very uncomplimentary manner, regarding the two men 
adjudged by posterity to be the greatest of his American contemporaries 
—George Washington and Benjamin Franklin. His strictures upon 
those two gentlemen throw into high relief the fulsome praise which 
he bestows upon James Otis, Samuel Adams, and John Hancock as the 
“three most essential characters” of the American Revolution; and they 
afford convincing proof of the truth of his subsequent remark that, 
while he envied “none of the well-merited glories of Virginia” or of 
Pennsylvania, he was “jealous, very jealous, of the honor of Massa- 
chusetts”.” 

The letter is here printed with the spelling, punctuation, and use of 
capitals found in the original. The section omitted by Charles Francis 
Adams is set in italic type. 

James B. Hencss. 

Brown University. 


Joun Apams To WiLtraM TUDOR : 
Quincy June sth 1817. 
Dear Sir 
You “never profoundly admired Mr. H.” I have suggested some hints 
in his favour. You “never profoundly admired Mr. S. A.”. I have promised 
you an Apology for him. You may think it a weak one: for I have no 
Talent at Panegyrick or Apology. ; 
“There are All Sorts of Men in the World”. This observation, you may 
say is self evident and futile; Yet Mr. Lock thought it not unworthy of him 
1X (Boston, 1856), 262-66. 
*John Adams to William Wirt, January 5, 1818, ibid., pp. 271-72. 
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to make it; and if we reflect upon it there is more meaning in it, than meets 
the Eye at the first blush. 

You Say Mr. S. A. “had too much Sterness and pious bigotry”. A Man 
in his Situation and Circumstances must profess a large fund of Sterness of 
Stuff, or he will soon be annihilated. His Piety ought not to be objected to 
him or any other Man. His Bigotry, if he had any, was a fault: but he 
certainly had not more than Governor Hutchinson and Secretary Oliver, 
who I know from personal conversations, were as stanch Trinitarians and 
Calvinists as he was, and treated all Arrians and Arminians with more 
Contempt and Scorn, than he ever did. Mr. Adams lived and conversed 
freely with all Sectarians in Phylosophy and Divinity. He never imposed 
his Creed on any one, nor endeavoured to make proselites to his religious 
Opinions. He was as far from Sentencing any Man to perdition who differed 
from him, as Mr. Holly Dr. Kirkland or Dr. Freeman. If he was a Cal- 
vinist, a Calvinist he had been educated and so had been all his Ancestors 
for two hundred years. He had been from his Childhood, too much devoted 
to Politicks to be a profound Student in Metaphysicks and Theology, or 
to make extensive Researches or deep investigations into Such Subjects. 
Nor had any other Man attempted it in this Nation in that Age, if any 
one has attempted it since. Mr. Adams was an original. Sui generis, Sui 
Juris. The variety of human Characters is infinite. Nature seems to delight 
in showing the inexhaustibility of her resources. There never were two 
Men alike, from The first Man to the last, any more than two Pebbles or 
two Peas. 

Mr. Adams was born and tempered a Wedge of Steel, to Split the knot 
of Lignum Vitae which tied North America to Great Britain. Blunder- 
headed as were the British Ministry, they had Sagacity enough to discrim- 
inate from all others, for inexorable Vengeance, the two Men the most to 
be dreaded by them, Samuel Adams and John Hancock; and had not James 
Otis been then dead or worse than dead his Name would have been at the 
head of THE TRIUAIVIRATE. 

I very well know that I shall expose myself to the Scorn of Fools the 
Censure of many wise Men and the Compassion of many others by what I 
am about to say. But Seriously reviewing all my Reminiscences and with 
equal Sobriety drawing Conclusions from them I must not be intimidated 
by Such Arguments or Such Apprekensions or Such Menaces. 

Tt is the Opinion of the World in The present Century, was so of the 
last, and will probably be so of all future Ages, that Franklin and Wash- 
ington were The two great Agents in the American Revolution; the two 
Guardian Angels, the two benevolent Demons who presided over the 
Destinies of North America. 

This Opinion, if I have any knowledge of anything, I know to be a 
delusion. The glory of these two Luminaries was made to be dazling: but 
their Lustre was reflected. They were Moons illuminated by Suns concealed 
from the sight of Nations by interposing clouds. They were Rainbows 
glowing in the heavins, when nothing but Rain and Clouds are to be seen 
upon the Earth. The Suns that produced them were out of sight, They were 
often usefull Instruments in the hands of others; but, to my certain Knowl- 
edge they were as often terrible Embarrasments. They were both not only 
Superficial but ignorant. Franklins practical cunning united with his 
theoretick Ignorance render him one of the most curious Characters in 
History. 
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James Otis, Samuel Adams and John Hancock were the three most essen- 
tial Characters; and Great Britain knew it; though America does not. Great 
and important and excellent Characters, arroused and excited by these, arose 
in Pensylvania Virginia, New York, South Carolina and in all the other 
States: but these three were the first Movers, the most constant Steady 
persevering Springs, Agents, and most disinterested Sufferers and firmest 
Pillars of the whole Revolution. 

I shall not attempt even to draw the Outlines of the Biography of Mr. 
Samuel Adams. Who can attempt it? 

“Quae ante conditam, condendamve Urbem, poéticis magis decora fabulis 
quam incorruptis rerum gestarum monumentis, traduntur, ea” nec possum 
refellere. Quia non tempus, nec oculos, nee manus habeo. But if I had time 
Eyes and fingers at my command where should I find documents and 
Memorials? Without the Character of Samuel Adams, the true History of 
the American Revolution, can never be written. For fifty years his Pen, his 
Tongue his Activity were constantly exerted for his Country, without Fee 
or reward. During all that time he was an almost incessant Writer. But 
where are his Writings? Who can collect them? And if collected Who will 
ever read them? The Letters he wrote and received where are they? I have 
Seen him at Mrs. Yards in Phyladelphia, when he was about to leave Con- 
gress cut up with his Scissors, whole Bundles of Letters, into attoms, that 
could never be reunited, and throw them out at the Window, to be Scattered 
by the Winds. This was in Summer when he had no fire. In Winter, he 
threw whole handfulls into the fire, As we were on terms of perfect in- 
timacy, I have joked him, perhaps rudely upon his anxious caution. His 
answer was “Whatever becomes of me, my Friends shall never Suffer by. 
my Negligence.” 

This may be thought a less Significant Anecdote, than another. Mr. 
Adams left the Letters he had received and preserved in Possession of his 
Widow. This Lady, as was natural, lent them to a confidential Friend of her 
Husband, Mr. Avery who then was and had been Secretary of the Common- 
wealth under the Administrations of Mr. Adams and Mr. Hancock. Mr. 
Avery informed me, that he had them and that they “were a ‘compleat 
History of the Revolution.” I will not say, into whose hands they fell after 
Mr. Avery’s death, and I cannot say where they are now. But I have heard 
that a Gentleman in Charleston, Mr. Austin undertook to write the Life of 
Mr. Adams; but finding his Papers had been so garbled that the Truth 
could not be discovered he abandoned his design, Never will those Letters 
which Secretary Avery possessed, ever be brought together again; nor will 
they ever’ be found. So much for Mr. Adams, at present. Now for Mr. Otis. 

I write no Biographies or Biographical Sketches. I give only hints. 
James Otis was descended from our most ancient Families; his Education 
was the best his Country afforded; he was bread to the Bar under Mr. 
Gridley, the greatest Lawyer and the greatest Classic Schollar I ever knew 
at any Bar. His application was incessant and indefatigable. Justice Richard 
Dana has often told me, that the Appartment in which Otis Studied when 
a Pupil and a Clerk of Mr. Gridley was near his House; that he had watched 
him from day to day; and that he had never known a Student in Law so 
punctual’ so steady so constant and persevering. Accordingly as soon as he ` 
was admitted to the Bar, he became a conspicuous Figure. And among 
whom? Gridley, Pratt, Trowbridge, and‘ he was much admired, and as 
much celebrated as any of them. His generous, manly noble Character as a 
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private Gentleman, his uncommon attainments in Litterature, especially in 
the Law, and his nervous commanding Eloquence at the Bar were every 
where spoken of. The Government soon discerned his Superiority and com- 
missioned him Advocate General. He married a Lady who in that day, was 
esteemed a Fortune. From 1755 to 1758 I heard my Master Colonel James 
Putnam of Worcester who was a critical Judge, and Mr. Trowbridge the 
then Attorney General and his Lady Constantly Speaking of Otis as the 
greatest, the most learned, the most manly and the most honest young 
Man of his age. All this was before I had ever Seen Mr. Otis. I never saw 
him till late in the Autumn of 1758, nor Mr. Samuel Adams till after 
that Year. 

To Summ up, ina few Words, the two Young Men whom I have known 
to enter the Stage of Life with the most luminous, uncluded Prospects and 
the best founded hopes, were James Otis and John Hancock. They were both 
essential to the Revolution and both fell Sacrifices to it. 

Mr. Otis from 1760 to 1770 had Correspondences in this Province in 
‘New England in the middle and Southern Colonies in England in Scotland. 
What is become of these Letters and Answers? 

Mr. Otis soon after my earliest acquaintance with him lent me a Sum- 
mary of Greek Prosody of his own Collection and composition; a Work of 
profound learning and great labour. I had it six months in my possession 
before I returned it. Since my return from Europe, I asked his Daughter, 
whether she had found that Work among her Fathers Manuscripts? She 
answered me with a countenance of Woe, that you may more easily imagine 
than I can describe, that “She had not a line from her Fathers Pen.”! That 
“He had spent much time and taken great pains to collect together all his 
Letters and other Papers, and in one of his Unhappy Moments committed 
them all to the Flames”. I have used her own Expressions. 

Such has been the Fate of the Memorials of Mr. J. Otis and Mr. Sam. 
Adams. It was not without Reason then that I wrote to Mr. Niles of Balti- 
more, that the true History of the American Revolution is lost forever. I 
could write Volumes of other proofs of the Same Truth, before during and 
Since the Revolution. But cui bono? They would be read by very few, and 
by very few of those few ‘would be credited; and by this minimum of a 
few would be imputed to the Vanity Egotism, ill humor, Envy Jealousy and 
disappointed Ambition of your Sincere Friend John Adams; for the Charac- 
ter of this Nation is Strangely altered. 


Judge Tudor. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL HISTORY 


The Great Cultural Traditions: The Foundations of Civilization. By Raru 
Turner. Volume I, The Ancient Cities; Volume II, The Classical Em- 
pires. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1941. Pp. xviii, 601, 
xxiv; xv, 602-1333, xxxii. $4.00 each.) 

Turse two large volumes, designed for courses in ancient history and 
world civilization, provide the most satisfactory general history of the great 
civilizations and cultural traditions of mankind now available. The first 
volume traces the beginnings of cultural developments among preliterate 
men and carries the account down to the founding of the traditional Asiatic 
and European “urban cultures”, The second volume, on the “Classical 
Empires”, deals with these same urban cultures in their “imperial phase 
and decline” down to about the sixth century a.D. 

The scope and length of the work inevitably call forth a comparison with 
earlier attempts at the writing of world history, including those by Spengler 
and Toynbee. The reviewer believes that it is not only to be ranked with 
these but outranks them in three important respects. In the first place, it is 
based upon the most recent findings and researches of the archaeologists 
and historians in all the areas which it covers. This is important, of course, 
in view of the large amount of new materials brought to light during the 
past decade not only in the Mediterranean area and the Near East but also 
in China and India. In his use of the studies based upon these materials Dr. 
Turner has acknowledged the aid and advice of a long list of specialists in 
the various fields covered. l 

In the second place, in adopting what has come to be called “the cultural 
approach to history” the author has been led to transcend the oversimplified 
and at times crude interpretations of the economic, geographic, and racial 
determinists, as well as the inadequate and often superficial accounts of those 
who have written history in the restricted light of the activities and thought 
of the ruling classes or bearers of the “high tradition” in a particular cul- 
ture. From the author’s point of view, “there is no one interpretation of 
history” (p. 1324). In his work we find no rigid patterning of the course of 
history nor any mechanical compilation of events and developments un- - 
enlightened by interpretations. Borrowing the concepts of “culture” and 
“social process” from the social sciences of anthropology, human geography, 
social psychology, etc., Dr. Turner has made use of them to achieve his goal 
of historical synthesis, which he defines as “the integration of data... so 
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that history becomes increasingly understandable as social movement in time” 
(Vol. I, p. ix). In so doing he has employed the terminology and concepts 
of the social scientists with restraint and without dogmatism. As the first 
outstanding effort made by a ranking American historian to apply the “cul- 
tural approach” to the writing of world history, his work warrants careful 
consideration and a fair appraisal. 

Finally, this work surpasses other attempts at the writing of world his- 
tory because of the proportionately larger amount of space devoted to the 
cultures of China and India and the interrelationships between these cultural 
areas and those in the Near East. After reading the sections of the work 
devoted to China, the reviewer has been led to reverse the usual criticism 
made by scholars of general works to the effect that they are good in every 
area except their own special fields and to assert that, if the author has dealt 
as competently with all other cultures as he has with that of China, then 
this work is an extraordinary achievement. One is inclined to go further 
and assert that a majority of students in the field of Far Eastern history and 
civilization, excluding those specialists such as Bishop, Creel, White, Duy- 
vendak, Dubs, and Bodde, upon whose researches he has largely based his 
account, will find his treatment of the development of Chinese cultural tradi- 
tions suggestive and revealing. Particularly is this true of the final chapter, 
in which he compares phases and aspects of Chinese culture with those of 
the other great cultural traditions of the Near East and Europe. 

What has been written above is not meant to imply that errors of fact 
and possibly at times of interpretation have not crept into the account. Thus, 
for example, paper was certainly and not “probably” made in the frst half 
of the second Christian century in China, as the earliest known samples of 
Chinese paper date from about 150 a.D. and not the sixth or seventh century 
(p. 816). Errors such as these can, of course, readily be corrected in later 
editions. As this work will find widespread use as a text, specialists in the 
various fields covered will be rendering a service to the general cause of 
education if they will take the time to inform the author of the errors they 
detect and the points of view or of interpretation with which they find 
themselves in disagreement. It is to be hoped that the publishers will find 
it possible to get out a cheaper and perhaps a one-volume edition at a price 
considerably below that now being asked, so that this exceptional work may 
secure the widest possible use, which its outstanding merits justify. Each of 
the two volumes is provided with an exceptionally full index; and their at- 
tractiveness and value are enhanced by aptly chosen illustrations and a series 
of clearly drawn colored maps, accompanied by charts graphically portraying 
the rise and spread of the great cultural traditions which undergird the 
civilizations of the modern world. 

Columbiu University. Cyrus H. PEAKE. 
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The Social Life of Primitive Man. By Syivesrer A. Sizper and Franz H. 
Mue ter. [Social Studies College Series, edited by Franz Mueller in co- 
operation with Rev. Eugene A. Cullinane, Walter J. Marx.] (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Company. 1941. Pp. xiii, 566. $3.50.) 

Tuis book is meant to be an exposition of the theories of the culture 
historical or culture circle school, led in recent times by Father Wilhelm 
Schmidt of Vienna. 

The aim of the authors is to provide “a general social history that pro- 
poses to start with the very origins of human social life”. Their method rests 
on a fundamental assumption which few anthropologists will accept, that 
“the primitives of today have preserved in isolation the culture stages of the 
past through which man progressed”. This bit of deduction necessitates an- 
other: “Since instances of various culture levels exist contemporaneously, we 
must have some methodological means to show that this or that level is 
older or more recent, as the case may be.” The “means” has been found in 
the concept of the culture circle, which the authors justify thus: “So, for the 
sake of study, we must also draw up culture patterns (laboratory specimens), 
that is, the culture circles and describe them as though they always and 
actually appeared in this pure form. These chemically pure culture circles, if 
we may use such an expression, are for us, following the lead of Max 
Weber, ideal types in the social sciences.” 

A culture circle is defined as a “culture complex which embraces all the 
essential categories of human life,—economic, social, political, aesthetic, 
ethical, and religious”. Culture circles are arranged in stages, primitive, 
primary, and secondary. Each of these stages is said to contain three culture 
circles; nine in all, therefore, are described in the book. Tribes placed in a 
culture circle of the primitive stage are there “because in all the depart- 
ments of their culture they exhibit phenomena which all unbiased anthro- 
pologists accept as the simplest and most archaic of mankind. . . . From 
the standpoint of their economy they are the food gatherers.” The represen- 
tatives of the primary stage are “food producers”; they are horticulturists, 
advanced hunters, or cattle raisers. “The three primary culture circles form 
the substratum, so to say, of all later developments. They do in fact mingle 
and fuse in lively fashion. These combinations give rise to the subsequent 
cultural stage which Father Schmidt calls the secondary cultures.” 

Another stage, the tertiary, is mentioned but not discussed; it “is none 
other than the earliest high cultures and civilizations of Asia, Europe and 
America, as they are known to us from classical history”. 

The essential theoretical framework is an evolutionary scheme; there is 
no other way to interpret such a statement as this: “we must accept these 
primitive peoples as living witnesses to the history of man as it transpired 
in ages long ago. Those of mankind who were taken into the current that 
grew into what we call civilization passed through the same stages.” Yet 
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the authors (who identify evolution, biological and social, with materialism) 
formally repudiate the term in every chapter! 

The greater part of the book is an exceedingly uninspired, poorly written, 
ahd frequently inaccurate (see definition of clan on p. 117) description of 
the alleged elements and associated tribes of each culture circle. In the at- 
tempt to force tribes into the theoretical strait jacket and to explain all excep- 
tions by the “mingling and fusion” of the culture circles, considerable 
damage is done to ethnographic fact, and much culture history is simply 
invented, Recommended for those who suffer from insomnia are passages 
like this: “The means of transportation in the Primitive culture are also very 
primitive. Since roads and highways do not exist and since riding animals 
and pack animals are not raised, the only available method of transporta- 
tion is by water.” The insertion of pretentious terms such as “planitional 
acculturation” and “ergology” provides contrast but does not convince. A 
work which equates the cultures of the Hopi, Maya, Aztecs, and West 
Africans with developments in “the lower strata of the Lower Paleolithic”, 
which culls most of its examples from textbooks instead of from sources, 
which confuses a particular Christian religious doctrine with native motiva- 
tions, and which exhibits repeated errors even in the bibliography, gives one 
pause for reflection in these days of paper shortage. ` 

Claremont Colleges. Morris Epwarp OPLER. 


The Intellectual History of Europe, from Saint Augustine to Marx: A Guide. 
By Freverick B. Arrz, Oberlin College. (Boston: Ginn and Company. 
1941. Pp, xix, 139. $1.75.) 

A Brief Survey of Medieval Europe. By Cart SterHenson, Professor of 
History, Cornell University. [Harper’s Historical Series, under the 
Editorship of Guy Stanton Ford.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1941. Pp. xviii, 426. $2.25.) 

Western Civilizations: Their History and their Culture. By Eowaro Mc- 
Natt Burns, Assistant Professor of History, Rutgers University. (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1941. Pp. xx, 926. $4.35.) 

The Development of Western Civilization. By C. Grove Hangs and War- 
Ren B. Wars, Syracuse University. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1941. Pp. xvi, 1062. $4.50.) 

A guide to the intellectual history of Europe from St. ANR to Marx 
(including Plato and Darwin as well), closely tied to about fifty of the texts 
involved and actually intended for students already possessing some knowl- 
edge of medieval and modern history, is something really new. The author 
suggests the content of parallel lectures, supplies questions, and has the 
` courage to state that the student will profit only as his own ability and 
culture allow. Philosophy, literature, science, and art have been stressed 
throughout: selected lists of university prints and music recordings, chosen 
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intelligently and with taste, are appended. There is a valuable list of inexpen- 
sive editions of the authors concerned, and there is a useful list, unfortunately 
neither classified nor critical, of general references. The questions provided, 
although often stimulating, are certainly too numerous and often too specific. 
The selection: of men treated has been carefully made, but the reviewer 
misses Boethius, feels that Abélard and Aquinas deserve individual con- 
sideration (Aquinas does not even appear in the index), and regrets the 
relative neglect of Erasmus, Calvin, Rabelais, Bossuet, and Montesquieu. 
The merits of the book, however, are many and real. It possesses clarity and 
good sense. Professor Artz has opened a pathway which many teachers and 
students will find helpful. 

Professor Stephenson’s Brief Survey is an excellent shorter history of the 
Middle Ages based upon his recent and well-received longer text. The con- 
densation has been skillfully done, and the publishers have provided an 
admirable format. In a disarming preface the author states that he still has 
much to learn about his subject and that history is not made easier by calling 
it the history of civilization, His publishers insist, however, that it is for 
courses in the history of civilization that this book has been specially de- 
signed. Can such courses use 372 pages on the Middle Ages? (‘The volumes 
reviewed below average about 200.) Can the gist of the Middle Ages profit- 
ably be presented in less? The reviewer feels that Professor Stephenson, 
despite much compression, has still managed to avoid an undue sense of 
haste. We probably could have been spared Muawiya, Alp Arslan, and one 
or two others equally unfamiliar; the chapter on Graeco-Roman culture 
surely has too many names; we certainly should have been spared the elab- 
orate tables and charts retained from the larger volume. The illustrations 
from the same source, however, are superb, although frequently without 
adequate cross references in either direction to relevant but distant portions 
of the text. The author seems more at home in the period before 1200 
than in that after, in social and institutional history than in political or 
intellectual, and is at his best in the chapters on Carolingian Society and 
Feudalism. There is much good sense on the Renaissance despite a provoc- 
ative superlative for Comines. Technological developments in the Middle 
Ages have been slighted. The book in general, however, is up to date and 
informed: it clearly represents able teaching of the subject as well as ample 
knowledge. The list of suggested readings is critical and helpful. The 
writing is direct and often spirited, despite at least nineteen appearances of 
the word “famous”. The book, in a word, is an excellent condensation of 
the history of the Middle Ages, probably our best. The reviewer doubts that © 
it is brief enough or thin enough to be of much use in the more general 
courses for which it seems to be planned. 

Professor Burns, in a textbook for the introductory course in European 
history, attempts to ignore or slight no major scene or event in the whole 
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human drama within the area of western Asia, northern Africa, Europe, 
and America, from the earliest beginnings to the present time. Mere political 
history has been subordinated to intellectual, social, economic, and artistic 
developments. The purpose of the book is to present a compact survey of 
man’s struggles, achievements, and failures within these limits, all from a 
single, unified viewpoint and all in line with the New History. The author, 
who confesses to much experience in teaching upperclassmen in every field 
of European history, seems to have succeeded remarkably well in what is 
obviously an impossible task. Careful planning, ingenious arrangement, and 
vigorous writing have accomplished much, though hardly enough. The first 
section, The Dawn of Cultural Evolution, is beautifully done but will surely 
be lost on the freshman who has not already read the rest of the book. The 
Sumerians (p. 81) are clearly presented but will swamp any reader who does 
not already know them well. Section IV, The New Religious Civilizations 
of the Early Middle Ages, has an arresting title, but it has been stretched, 
perforce, to include the early Germans. There is either too much or too little 
in the section on the intellectual history of the Middle Ages. The crusades 
are curiously placed chronologically. The word “famous” appears six times 
on pages 359-65. Space has been allotted to music with doubtful results. 
There are excellent pages, however, on the Reformation, on the Industrial 
Revolutions, upon the meaning of democracy, and upon many other topics. 
Wars have actually been reduced to a minimum, although one must ques- 
tion the value of retaining them at all under such conditions (e.g., the wars 
of the despots, 1485-1789, in less than five pages). The book rests on standard 
authorities, is well supplied with good summary paragraphs at suitable 
intervals, and offers excellent but uncritical suggestions for further reading. 
The illustrations are first-rate and the maps novel and unusually instruc- 
tive. The publishers are justified in their claim that the work of Liam Dunne 
on the maps constitutes an important feature of the book and strikes a new 
note in textbook cartography. 

Professors Haines and. Walsh view the material of European history not 
merely as an end in itself but also as an illustration of what they consider 
the major truths and trends of social development. Their selection of ma- 
terial has been carefully made, and the compression poundage is high. A 
combination of the topical and the chronological approach has resulted in 
some ingenious sequences, marred, unfortunately, by much repetition and 
some confusion. (Even the authors themselves sometimes get mixed up: 
the reader is reminded on page 208 of an essential previous account of the 
quarrel between Innocent III and John which actually appears subsequently 
on page 266.) The first section of each chapter places its main topic in its 
proper setting; much labor has been devoted to these sections, and many of 
them are admirably written. The chapter headings are unusually interesting 
though perhaps at times slightly puzzling. Who could be quite sure that 
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“The Principle of Self-Sufficiency”, “The Worldliness of the Bourgeoisie”, 
“The Triumphant Defeat of the People”, and “The Shackles of Tradition” 
would actually turn out to be, respectively, our old friends Feudalism, the 
Renaissance, the French Revolution, and the Era of Metternich? The treat- 
ment of England in the Middle Ages, often inaccurate, is consistently poor; 
the. chapter on England from 1603 to 1783 is badly overloaded with facts. 
There are too many names on the pages subsequent to 1800. The maps pro- 
vided are without distinction and inadequate. Suggestions for further read- 
ing are brief and uncritical, The general bibliography, too largely confined 
to textbooks, lists ten other books similar to this one, not including the 
Burns reviewed above, all published, with one exception, since 1935! 

The Burns and the Haines-Walsh volumes certainly furnish the reader 
with a lot for his money. They both claim, substantially, omniscience. This 
claim has been supported in both cases with much industry, ingenuity, and 
skill. Despite their comprehensive nature, both volumes have attained a 
surprising degree of reasonably objective integration. That they both cover 
too much ground and cover it too rapidly would be hard to deny. The 
extent of the success of these two volumes, from the viewpoint of the teach- 
ing and study of history, is difficult to measure but cannot, in the nature 

of things, be overwhelming. 
f Smith College. l Stoney R. PACKARD. 


A History of Hungary. By Dominic G. Kosáry, Professor of History, Eötvös . 
College, Budapest. With a Foreword by Professor Jutius Szexri. [ Pub- 
lications of the Benjamin Franklin Bibliophile Society, Volume II.] (New ` 
York: the Society. 1941. Pp. xxxi, 482. $2.75.) 

Tus is a very cautious book which, besides its historical purpose, has 
manifestly a diplomatic aim too: to put Hungary, the ally of the Axis, into 
a favorable light before democratic, English-speaking opinion, These two 
aims remain tolerably co-ordinated in the thapters which treat of the more 
remote parts of Hungarian history, but, analyzing modern developments, 
roughly speaking, from the Compromise of 1867 to our own days, the inten- 
tion becomes hiddenly propagandistic. The last four chapters are scarcely 
more than the widely spread blueprints of the Horthy press bureau, which 
try to whitewash Hungarian feudalism of the responsibility for the collapse 
of the country after the first World War and to put all the odium of the 
catastrophe on the shoulders of the democratic republic, which tried to save 
what could be saved after the military debacle. 

Concerning the older Hungarian history the book shows some improve- 
" ments compared with the previous official and semiofficial Hungarian his- 
toriography, which, with a few honorable exceptions, used to describe past 
history in a light favorable to feudalism, the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the Habsburgs. After the convulsions of the World War and the defeat, 
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these powers have become less formidable, and even a “respectable” historian 
can treat them with some criticism, even reproach, The dynasty being now 
removed from the Hungarian throne, contemporary Hungarian historians 
assume a more independent and critical outlook toward the former masters. ` 

In the chapters devoted to remote Hungarian history, the American- 
reader will find new facts and explanations which put into a more realistic 
light what was generally known about Hungarian history. (The excellent 
handbook written in English by Professor Armenius Vámbéry is now in 
many parts antiquated, though in certain respects it is still more revealing 
than that of the commentators of today.) But even concerning the past, 
Professor Kosáry never goes into the depth of those economic and social 
problems, into an analysis of the class structure of Hungarian society, which 
explain the short splendor of Hungarian history and the terrible tragedy 
at Mohács and the Turkish: conquest. 

These faults grow stronger and stronger when the author approaches 
modern Hungarian history and especially the recent developments after the 
first World War. In these chapters he is in a not very enviable position, 
because he tries to glorify the activity of Louis Kossuth, his enlightened plan 
of a Danubian federation, the wise nationality law of Francis Deák, the 
fight against Habsburg absolutism (manifestly for the delight of the Amer- 
ican readers). On the other hand, he defends the system of Dualism, denies 
the facts of the oppression of the national minorities, makes a “conservative- 
liberal” of-the iron Junker, Count Tisza, has great appreciation for the 
statesmanly vision of Count Stephen Bethlen (who has falsified the demo- 
cratic agrarian law of the Károlyi government and suppressed universal 
suffrage), and has boundless admiration for Admiral Horthy, the founder 
of the white terroristic system. But he is cautious and circumspect enough 
not to accept entirely the accusations of the Budapest press bureau against 
the democratic republic. Károlyi is no longer a Catiline criminal, and the 
present reviewer is not an ordinary traitor who has sold his country to the 
insurgent second-rank nationalities. Their crime is rather the fact that, after 
the collapse of all the fronts and of the German military power, they did not 
defend by armed force the territorial integrity of the Holy Crown of St. 
Stephen, and that they were so naive as to offer a federation of equal nations 
to the various nationality groups of the country instead of using the “big 
stick” to compel them to accept the nationality law of Francis Deák, which 
was never respected and was always crudely falsified during two genera- 
tions. It is easy to understand from the point of view of this philosophy of 
history that the bloody suppression of the Austrian Republic, the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia through Munich, and the later Vienna decisions 
appear to the author as facts of Destiny, and he proudly states that the great 
territorial gains of Hungary, as a gift of Hitler, were purely peaceful achieve- 
ments and Hungary magnanimously did not resort to arms. With this 
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. noble accord of pacifism, after twenty-five years of irredentism and prepara- 
tion for war, even sentimental peace ladies may find satisfaction in this 
generous book. 

Oberlin College. Oscar Jászi. 


Studies in British History. By Cuesrer Kirsy, RALPH Turner, Artuur G. 

Umscuem, Leonpas Dopson, James Hamicron St. Jonn, G. P. Curtrino, 

C. E. MarsHatt, Gorpon W. Prance., Cornetius WILLIAM ve KIEWIET, 

Editor, [University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Iowa City: 

the University. 1941. Pp. 231. $1.00.) 

Tuts volume of essays, compiled as a tribute to the career of Professor 
Harry Grant Plum, celebrates his forty-five years of service as teacher at 
the University of Iowa. Through the words of Professor de Kiewiet the 
reader can picture Professor Plum as he sat with his books around him. 


Students stepped into his office, took the book they wanted from his 
shelves and wrote down their names on a slip of paper that they stuck on 
one of those spikes that tradesmen once used for their daily accounts. But 
it was his mind far more than his library that he made available to his stu- 
dents. They came to him because he was admired—few left him who had 
not sought and won his friendship too. 


Of Professor Plum’s.active work as a historian the introduction says: 
“he reflected as seriously as any, and read more than most. But the result 
was principally given to his classes and seminars.” What more appropriate 
than that those who studied with him and served beside him should do 
honor to his work in essays which drew upon his inspiration and advice. 

All but one of these essays deal with some phase of England’s domestic 
or colonial history and thereby declare Professor Plum’s main interest. The 
range in time is wide; from Dr. Cuttino’s account of Bishop Langton’s 
mission in 1296 and 1297 to Professor Umscheid’s study of trade and depres- 
sion in late nineteenth century England. No less wide is the range in space. 
Professor Prange discusses the career of Beust as Austrian foreign minister, 
1866-71; Professor Dodson, the period of government by council in Virginia 
from 1706 to 1710, We have a considerable variety of topics over and above 
that suggested by the preceding essays. Dr. Turner describes the cultural 
significance of Manchester as it grew into a great industrial center. Professor 
St. John discusses the work of Edward Dummer as originator of the first 
transatlantic packets. Dr. Marshall compares the colonial systems of England 
and Spain, and Professor Kirby shows how the literature of certain English 
field sports grew during the period 1671-1850. 

Space does not allow examination of these essays, though all of them 
merit it, for they set forth new facts and new interpretations, But Dr. 
Cuttino’s contribution is in a category of its own. It prints with an appro- 
priate introduction twenty-six pages of text, reproducing in detail the ac- 
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counts of Bishop Langton’s embassy, when Edward I sent him to the Con- 
tinent to build up a group of allies on the northern and eastern borders 
of France. 

Two other contributions may be briefly mentioned because they are 
primarily interpretative. Dr, Marshall contrasts the colonial systems of Eng- 
land and Spain, emphasizing the treatment of native populations by the two 
powers. A vivid contrast he does create, but he leaves the reader wondering 
about its value. For seldom does he discriminate among the many, some- 
times diverse, stages in British and Spanish colonial policies. Moreover, he 
sometimes seems to be comparing what British colonists did with what , 
Spanish colonists were intended to do by the declared policy of their home 
government. 

Dr. Turner discusses the cultural significance of. Manchester as a grow- 
ing industrial center. He concludes—and his arguments are convincing— 
that Manchester provides an excellent early example of the new industrial 
culture of modern Europe; a culture worthy of the name, because it pro- 
duced, out of the wreckage of the previous agricultural society, a new 
group of related economic, social, and intellectual institutions. 

Cornell University. F. G. Marcuam. 


Sea Power and British North America, 1783-1820: A Study in British Colo- 
nial Policy, By Geraro S. Gramam, Assistant Professor of History, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. [Harvard Historical Studies. ] 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 302. $3.50.) 

The Atlantic System: The Story of Anglo-American Control of the Seas.’ 
By Foxresr Davis. (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1941. Pp. xvi, 
363. $3.00.) Be ot 

The Destiny of Sea Power and its Influence on Land Power and Air Power. 
By Jonn Puitips CranwerL. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 
1941. Pp, 262. $2.75.) 

Tue reader approaching these three books with the idea that they are 
primarily works in the field of naval history will be disappointed unless he 
knows his Mahan well enough to realize’ that commerce, government, and 
air and land power should be regarded as adjuncts of sea power. The first 
of these books is a history of the Navigation Acts as they affected British 
North America from 1780 to 1820, the second is a history of Anglo-American 
relations that pleads a cause, and the third is an attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of naval warfare of the past to land and air warfare of the future. 

Mr. Graham has written an excellent, scholarly account of the Navigation 
Acts as they affected Canada and the British colonies in North America. 
He contends that these acts were designed to increase the sea power of 
England more than they were designed to increase the economic wealth of 
England. Most of the volume is used to show that in spite of the desire to 
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increase sea power, the acts were first circumvented and finally discarded 
because they did not meet the economic necessities of the day. The North 
Atlantic fisheries, the triangular trade, and the attempts to discourage settle- 
ment of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia were all parts of a grand scheme 
to develop the British merchant marine as an auxiliary for the navy, and the 
fisheries as a “nursery for seamen”, so that they could be used by the navy 
in time of national emergency. The breakdown of this system is explained 
by using the trade in rum, wheat, timber, and contraband as examples. The 
attempts to uphold the system of monopoly of the carrying and fishing 
trades, on the basis of need for command of the sea, are well described. 

The author provides no bibliography, but a bibliographical note and 
adequate footnotes indicate the good use made of material in the Canadian, 
Archives at Ottawa, the Public Archives of Nova Scotia, the Public Records 
Office Colonial Papers, and the British Museum. Extensive use has been 
made of such contemporary newspapers as the Quebec Gazette, the Acadian 
Record, and the Halifax Chronicle, as well as of the more important second- 
ary works. A point of particular interest is Mr, Graham’s statement that after 
1783 “the majority of British vessels did not take the triangular route... 
the anticipated large-scale triangular trade scheme from Britain did not 
develop, and the misunderstanding of its actual performance has tended to 
become one of the innumerable fictions of history” (p. 60). The statistics 
to support this statement seem indisputable. It is to be regretted that such 
a splendid study should be marred by poor reproduction of the three maps 
included, which have been so reduced in size as to make the place names 
unreadable. The book has been carefully indexed. 

Mr. Davis’s book is a history of Anglo-American co-operation in the 
“Atlantic system” described by Henry Adams. The thesis is that the two 
nations have had their disputes since 1815, but in times of stress, when 
domination of the Atlantic by a third power has appeared threatening, they 
have acted in unison. It is said that the United States went to war in 1917 
to prevent possible domination of the Atlantic by Germany. The study 
leans heavily on collections of published letters, memoirs, newspapers, and 
periodical literature. It is well written, interesting reading, and has been 
provided with a good bibliography and index. The chief criticism of the 
book is not that facts are inaccurate but that they are distorted and selected 
to prove the author’s point. The final impression of the book is that another 
writer could use the same materials from which The Atlantic System was 
written and come to the opposite conclusion. The more objective type of 
scholar would probably find his conclusions somewhere between the two. 

Mr. Cranwell’s volume lacks footnotes, bibliography, and index; in the 
usual sense of the word it is not a “scholarly” study. But it is one of the 
most thought-provoking pieces of writing in the field of military and naval 
history that has come forth in recent years. One wishes that historians would 
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more often write as Mr. Cranwell does, that is, using their knowledge of 
the past to try to set up some general rules for the future. The author be- 
lieves that if the development of sea warfare is studied and the lessons - 
learned therefrom are applied to war on land and in the air, the future will 
see fleets of tanks and planes, just. as we now see fleets of ships. Land fleets 
will have their counterparts of battleships, cruisers, and destroyers—so will 
air fleets. The nation that first recognizes and-adapts the lessons of the his- 
tory of naval warfare to land and air warfare will achieve control of both 
land and air, 

War at sea has gone through two stages—‘motorization” and “mechani- 
zation”. “Motorization” means the movement of men to the scene of action 
by machines. “Mechanization” means the supplanting of the man by the 
machine as the actual unit of combat. Naval warfare had passed through 
the stage of “motorization” by the fifteenth century, when the emphasis 
changed from the desire to get men close together for individual combat to 
an emphasis on a desire to keep them apart and let the ship and the cannon 
do the fighting. From Drepana and the “corvus” to Lepanto, naval warfare 
underwent no great change, nor did it differ greatly from land warfare 
except in the factor of “motorization”. From the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century the emphasis in war at sea passed from individual combat to exalta- 

-tion of a machine—the ship as a vehicle for carrying the gun. Nelson 
represented the epitome of the first stage of “mechanization” of sea war- 
fare—the triumph of the navigator and the gunner. The contest between 
the Monitor and the Virginia (Merrimac) represented the final victory of 
“mechanization”, and Jutland was but a further step, in which the machine 
had become more complicated and more efficient. 

This .review gives little more than the germ of Mr. Cranwell’s idea, 
which he expounds at length. A number of historical inaccuracies did not 
seriously detract from the present reviewer’s appreciation of the essentially 
sound speculative nature of the book. 

Library of Congress. WALDO CHAMBERLIN, 


Sea Power in the Machine Age. By BERNarp Bronie. (Princeton: Princeton 

University Press. 1941. Pp. viii, 466. $3.75.) 

In this distinguished selection of the Scientific Book Club, Dr. Bernard 
Brodie has made a major contribution to the scholarly study of modern 
naval warfare. Where the Sprouts, Davis, and Marder have adopted a 
political approach, Dr. Brodie is primarily concerned with the “New 
Technology” and the effects of the Industrial Revolution on the changing 
balance of sea power, It is the first connected study of all the great naval 
inventions of the last century and a half and, even more valuable, the first 
attempt to link each of them with the general problems of naval strategy. 
Steam, the iron-hulled warship, armor and the big gun, the submarine, and | 
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the airplane are discussed in turn, while the even wider implications of all 
of them begin to appear in the autlior’s remarks on “Geography and the 
Fuel Problem” and “Naval Inventions and National Policy”. Though steam, 
for example, has “given an increased certainty and quickness of movement 
to fleets”, it has also imposed upon them “new fetters of an inexorably 
binding character”. A battle fleet’s gain in speed and mobility has been 
more than balanced by its loss in staying power, that “daring and far-reach- 
ing sweep” which made the English sailing navy the policeman of the seven 
seas. While the world’s great land masses have been growing ever more 
interdependent economically, they have, ominously enough, been growing 
more independent militarily, and, as the general public is gradually begin- 
ning to realize, a temporarily successful aggressor is becoming increasingly 
difficult to dislodge. Though some of Dr. Brodie’s reflections on the present 
naval war may well be wide of the mark, his general interpretation of the 
historical importance of the great naval inventions is indispensable. 

The story of the British navy’s amazing adaptability in the face of these 
great changes in the technological bases of its power forms another major 
. theme in Dr. Brodie’s work, and we can at least hope that even the airplane 
will eventually be turned against her enemies as successfully as she changed 
from wood and sail to iron and steam. The chief weakness of Dr. Brodie’s 
discussions of strategy is probably inherent in his approach; his interest in 
the relations of strategy and technology has perhaps led him to under- | 
estimate such factors as the general development of land transportation, the 
changes in trade routes which followed the opening of the Suez and 
Panama canals, and England’s new dependence on sea-borne food and raw 
materials, Adequate illustrations for a reasonably priced work of this sort 
were of course impossible, Perhaps the best collection would still be those in 
William Hovgaard’s Modern History of Warships. Throughout his work 
Dr. Brodie’s thorough scholarship fully lives up to the high standard set 
in the Institute for Advanced Study’s other notable books on modern war. 

Duke University. THEODORE Rope. 


Society and Medical Progress. By Brrnuarp J. Srern. (Princeton: Princeton 

University Press. 1941. Pp. xvii, 264. $3.00.) 

Tue degree of the development of medicine in any society is one of the 
chief measures of the height it has reached in civilization. Medicine has 
come up out of a dark past full of magic, religion, and superstition. It has 
come from the supernatural to the most matter-of-fact of practical sciences. 
Bernhard J. Stern’s book on Society and Medical Progress gives us a running 
review of the advances made by medicine as it has gained its present place 
in society. The author indicates the many different foundations on which 
medicine has come to rest. Only with the waning influence of astrology and 
with the rise of mathematics and the growth of chemistry could established 
and dependable procedures be used in the care of the sick. 
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The popular historical approach to such subjects as the development of 
the hospital, the relationship of income and health, conquest of famine, 
medical progress and social change, are both interesting and illuminating. 
There is a certain homely quality which this book has that is often lacking 
in similar studies, The discussion of the contribution of soap to public health 
and of the' introduction of the bathtub in the home shows how they have 
not only added greatly to human comfort but have increased our control of 
the spread of diseases. 

The discussion of the relationship of income to health is somewhat over- 
simplified, and the variations that have been evident in all parts of the world 
between city dwellers and those close to the sources of natural foods, living 
on farms and nearer nature, are not sufficiently emphasized. The standard 
of dollars earned often gives an inadequate picture of how healthy a simple 
life can be. Longevity depends on many other things than pocketbooks. 

Looking toward social change, the author (as he states) wants to take 
his readers beyond a limited horizon. His treatment of medicine on a func- 
tional basis is wise. From this. point of view it is possible to cut across the 
arbitrary barriers that have marked this field and to show that progress 
cannot be made in isolation and that the interlocking of medicine with every 
other feature of our social organization is inevitable. That there will be a 
reorganization of medical service and medical payment no one can doubt. 
Just what form it will take no one can answer as yet, it seems to me, but we 
are in the midst of an evolutionary progression which is developing the 
answers. ; 

Among the considerable number of books on the social aspects of medi- 
cine that have appeared in recent years, I have found Society and Medical 
Progress one of the most interesting, largely because it is not dogmatic. It 
raises points of view rather than giving specific answers. Certainly no one 
can read the book without being satisfied that the evolution in the field of 
medical practice is proceeding at a more rapid rate than ever before and 
that medicine is not only keeping up with the developments of research but 
that, in many cases, it leads the sciences in the prompt application of new 
discoveries to the treatment and care of the sick, The doctor is becoming 
more significant every year as a social factor rather than merely as a per- 
sonal physician. 

Stanford University. Ray Lyman WILBUR. 


Writing History. By Suerman Kent, Yale University. (New York: F. S. 

Crofts and Company. 1941. Pp. xi, 136. $1.00.) 

Tuts is not, happily, an addition to the recent and not always edifying 
books and articles on historical method; nor is it the thousandth definition 
of the undefinable. It is a compact manual, clear and objective, which helps 
an undergraduate in seeking the “perfect topic” and tells him how to pursue 
it through a library, “how to take notes on cards, why you bother to ktep 
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track of the places your information comes from, how you cite books and 
manuscripts in your footnotes, what you put in your bibliographical note, 
and how you put it there”; also, especially in the chapter on style and usage 
and in the appendix on making an index, it aids graduates in their allegedly 
more advanced writings. All college instructors of course assay this sort of 
thing, but who so completely, wisely, and brilliantly? Granting that there 
must always be the line upon line and precept upon precept in the presence 
of a class, this book should immensely supplement and fortify. No detail of 
composition, punctuation, or typography is too trifling for notice; nothing ` 
is common or unclean; every need of the beginner seems sensed. Yet the 
sections devoted to technique and apparatus are not barren rules, The 
reader keeps running across comment which is unhackneyed and helpful. 
It would entertain the reviewer to raise a question here and there, but it 
would be on nothing fundamental, The bibliographical note is a model. 

In a very short introductory chapter, addressed to one who “covenants 
to pay his way in life by historical research”, the author does indeed have 
a word on history in general. It is in accord with the sanest thought from 
Droysen and Bernheim on, and it should help a student in tackling his 
Langlois and Seignobos and the recent controversies. “Impartiality, not 
neutrality, is the key to the . . . just presentation of history”, and “the 
student who has the courage to find and develop a historical problem” and, 
observing a critical method, “has the intellectual honesty to write without 
conscious bias and with conviction . . . will be enjoying a privilege for which 
America was founded and a right for which men are dying this very year”. 

University of Minnesota. A. B. Warre. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part X, Metal and Minor Miscellaneous Finds: An 
Original Contribution to Greek Life (with a New, Up-to-Date Map of 
Olynthus). By Davip M. Rostnson. [The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology, edited by David M. Robinson.] (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1941. Pp. xxvii, 593. Plates cuxxir. $20,00.) 
Tus fat volume contains hoes and spearheads, ear-spoons and great 

bronze beads, strigils and meathooks aand snaffles, loom weights, spikes, 

styli, bodkins, dice, and heavy handsome lion’s-head door knockers—eighty- 
four varieties of miscellaneous objects which escaped the sack by Philip in 

348 z.c. and sporadic pokings in the ruins since that time. Few costly ob- 

jects, gold and silver, were left behind by the looters. In a sense the 2,683 

objects catalogued in this volume are almost all “ordinary”. But Olynthus 

is the only classical Greek site where extensive residential quarters have 
been -excavated (4m. Hist. Rev, XLIV [1938-39], 580-82). The present 

volume is thus unique: W. Deonna’s admirable Le mobilier délien (1938) 
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has much Hellenistic matter, and G. Davidson’s eagerly awaited Miscel- 
laneous Finds from Corinth will have much Roman. No other book is 
comparable. 

The value of such works for the historian is twofold. They reveal great 
commercial and cultural movements, how, for instance, Olynthus was very 
much a part of the backward local Bottiaean culture until ca. 500 B.e; how 
at that time trade sprang up with Ionia, bringing in the earrings, fibulae, 
pendants, etc., long familiar there (pp. x, 94, 114, 126, 195). Besides adding 
to historical knowledge in this way, volumes like Olynthus, Part X, make 
events already known more real. Thus the big arrowheads with ®JAITI ILO 
on them, barbed and ugly as sharks’ fins (pl. cxx) are more convincing 
than Demosthenes; they belong in every textbook, along with Philip’s lead 
sling bullets, which are a full third heavier than nearly all others (some 
500 sling bullets were found; pp. 418, 433; pl. cxxxi). As these samples 
may, suggest, the book is a storehouse of big and little facts, all of them lively. 

The presentation is distinguished for fullness, particularly in the 1,650 
footnotes, where reference is piled on reference. The author has also been at 
pains to seek out, in a surprising number of museums, numerous objects 
(usually unpublished and unknown) similar to those from his excavations. 
Future excavators most of all will find the volume indispensable. The ob-* 
jects are presented in an orderly, usable manner, with “typologies” wherever 
possible, ‘The photographs are more than adequate, except that scales are 
not given in certain plates where not all the objects were originally photo- 
graphed together; scissors and paste had to be used. For instance, in plate cxx 
relative sizes are altered. 

Harvard University. STERLING Dow. 


The Greek Political Experience: Studies in Honor of William Kelly Prentice. 

(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1941. Pp. 252. $3.00.) 

Tse editors of this Festschrift have happily departed somewhat from 
the usual form. Such volumes are often merely heterogeneous collections of 
learned papers, each supposedly adding its bit to the world’s knowledge of 
the subject; but the brief essays here presented to Professor Prentice set forth 
in popular form the views now commonly accepted by scholars in a rather 
large field. These fourteen studies are the successive chapters of a continuous 
narrative covering the major aspects of Greek constitutional history from- 
early times to the Roman conquest. The volume could hardly be recom- 
mended as the basic text for a college course in Greek history, but it might 
well be assigned as supplementary reading in such a course, for several of 
the essays are the best brief treatments of their subjects now available. The 
` endeavor of the authors has been to give balanced presentation and inter- 
pretation rather than information that will be new to specialists in Greek 
history; but they frequently mention material recently discovered, some- 
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times by themselves. Thus Meritt’s excellent account of “Athens and the 
Delian League” is based in considerable part upon his own illuminating and 
quite recent studies of the Athenian tribute lists. The close connection of 
the volume with recent scholarship is also shown by the fact that almost half 
its space is devoted to Alexander and the Hellenistic world, which have been 
so much studied of late. The authors write as good Hellenists and strive to 
present the Greeks in as favorable a light as possible, which perhaps is as it 
should be. But this sympathy with Greece usually leads them to seek external 
causes for her decline, and in nearly every case those who have occasion to 
mention Rome are severe upon the western republic. Most of them seem to 
hold the view that Roman brutality was largely responsible for bringing the 
brilliant achievements of the Greeks to an untimely end. Thus Robinson, at 
the close of his chapter on “Federal Unions”, expresses the very optimistic 
opinion that, had it not been for Rome, “the Greeks might ultimately have 
given the Mediterranean world not only a common culture but also a form 
of government ensuring unity, freedom and permanence”; and Fine remarks 
quite bluntly that the Romans destroyed “all that had made Greece great” — 
though he adds a few lines below that the Greeks deserved this fate. This 
explanation is not shared by all the contributors, however, and in summing 
up the last chapter—which itself is an “Epilogue”, summing up the whole 
book—Johnson traces the decline of Greece to faults at home and concludes: 
“From Greek political experience this much is clear: no state can endure if 
it is based on principles of self-sufficiency, racial arrogance, glorified mili- 
tarism and ruthless exploitation whether of serf or of slave or of subject 
people.” Perhaps the author was thinking of events in our own days as he 
wrote these words—other contributors sometimes mention Nazis, fascists, 
and communists deprecatingly by name—but his generalization seems to 
hold for Greece too. However, the fact that differences of opinion are pos- 
sible regarding the causes for the decline of Greece and a few other matters 
here discussed does not impair the high merit of this volume. It is a worthy 
offering to a distinguished teacher and scholar. 
University of Ilinois. > J. W. Swat. 


Philip V of Macedon. By F. W. Wavsank, Lecturer in Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. [The Hare Prize Essay, 1939.] (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xi, 387. $4.00.) 
Tue long reign of Philip V marks an epoch in the history of the 

Hellenistic world and coincides with that great turning point in the de- 

velopment of classical civilization, the rise of the Roman Republic as the 

dominant power in the Mediterranean. Although we have the brilliant | 

investigations of Maurice Holleaux and his masterly chapters in Volumes VII 

and VIII of the Cambridge Ancient History, there has been, nevertheless, a 
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real need for a systematic treatment of Philip’s reign. Mr. Walbank’s mono- 
graph goes far toward filling that need. 

Technically the monograph is excellent. We have a clearly ordered 
narrative of the events of Philip’s reign; the citations are full, the bib- 
liography exhaustive. Excellent sketch maps of the different areas concerned 
are interspersed in the text. There is a full chronological table of the events 
of the period, and an adequate index is provided. Three appendixes discuss 
the extant sources (no real attempt is made to get beyond Polybius), aspects 
of the Macedonian military establishment, and various chronological prob- 
lems. It must be said that Mr. Walbank’s essay will be indispensable for all 
students of this crucial period of classical history. 

Given the exasperating condition of the sources for the larger part of 
Philip’s reign, particularly for the important years 205 to 200 B.C, there 
are, of course, matters in which one may differ from Mr. Walbank. To take 
a single example, one is hardly to be persuaded that the excision of refer- 
ences to the Antigonid house in the Athenian inscriptions is to be moti- 
vated merely by the Athenian discovery of the pact between Philip and 
Antiochus III. This unparalleled procedure surely can only mean that Philip 
had done something which the Athenians considered was an act specifically 
hostile to Athens, 

But, in my opinion, the real weakness of this essay lies in its interpreta- 
tion of Philip’s policy and hence, probably, of his character. I do not believe 
that Mr, Walbank has sufficiently apprehended the tendentious nature of 
Polybius’s picture of Philip, and this is the more remarkable since Mr. 
Walbank himself in his admirable essay, “OlAuxxos teaywudotpevos” 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies, LVI [1938], 55-68), has demonstrated to 
what extremes of misrepresentation his animus against Philip could lead 
Polybius. Polybius writes so badly that there has arisen a tendency to regard 
him as impartial. In his treatment of Greek history Polybius is, in fact, an 
out-and-out partisan of his own Achaeans. His presentation of Philip’s reign 
is designed to motivate, and thus to excuse, the Achaean League’s declara- 
tion of war on Philip in 198 s.c. That this act provoked the bitterest criticism 
in the Greek world is shown by Polybius’s own attempts at exculpation 
(Polybius, XVIII, 13, 14, and 15). I am convinced that any attempt to arrive 
at a more just understanding of Philip’s career must be based on the 
application to Polybius of the most severe critical method. Polybius usually 
(though by no means always) can be trusted to give an accurate narrative , 
of events, His interpretations of policy, however, are to be viewed with the 
greatest caution. 

But with these reservations Mr. Walbank’s book is to be welcomed as 
an important addition to our knowledge of the fateful impact of Rome upon 
the Greek East. 

University of Wisconsin. Cuartzs Epson. 
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The Gates of Dreams: An Archaeological Examination of Vergil, Aeneid VI, 
893-899. By Ernest LesLie Hicuparcer, Department of Classical Lan- 
guages, Northwestern University. [The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1940. Pp. xiii, 
136. $3.00.) 

AFTER the great pageant of Rome’s future history has been displayed to 
awe and inspire him, Aeneas is sent back to this world. Vergil (as usual 
following Homer) says that there are two gates of Sleep: a horn one, the 
egress of true spirits, and an ivory one, by which false dreams are sent 
upwards, It is by the ivory gate that Anchises sends out his son and the 
Sibyl—as if they too were false dreams, This strange conclusion to the 
greatest book of the Aeneid must be symbolic; and yet no one has succeeded 
in discovering what it means. 

Mr. Highbarger has made another attempt, without much more success 
than his predecessors. He has found a number of Gates of the Sun, Gates 
of Hades, and so forth, in poetry and mythology from ancient Egypt 
through Homer and Plato down to Vergil and his imitators; and he has 
contrived to assimilate most of them to Vergil’s (or Homer’s) twin gates of 
sleep. The result is stimulating to read but bewildering to think about. 
Almost everything becomes identifiable with something else. It is like the 
garden in Through the Looking-Glass, where all the paths turned round 
and led into the front door again. Whatever path we take leads straight 
into a gate of ivory or horn. 

For instance, take the ivory gate. It is the gate of Olympus, the heavenly 
hill (p. 4), the gate of Phoebus’s garden in the far east (p. 56), the gate of 
the Elysian fields, which used to be in the far west (p. 57), and the fore- 
court of the underworld, haunted by disease, war, and suffering (pp. 71 f.). 
Doubtless all these places had gates; but why should they be the same gate? 
There is no end to such hypotheses. The two substances, ivory and horn, 
look like primitive symbolism showing the difference between true and 
false: horn is native, simple, natural, while ivory is foreign, strange, almost 
artificial. If we are to believe that the horn-gate is the Gate of the Horns of 
the sacred Mesopotamian or Cretan bull, could the ivory-gate not be traced 
back to the elephant-worshiping Ethiopians? Many of Mr. Highbarger’s 
hypotheses could be true, but very few of them must be.’ 

The chief: objection to the book, however, is not that its hypotheses are 
daring, but that they evade the real difficulties. (1) Neither Vergil nor 
Homer says these gates are the main entrance to the underworld. On the 
contrary, they look like the back door, like exits (dreams and strange visitors 
go out of them; nothing seems to come in). They look not like fundamental 
opposites, as far apart in intention as heaven and hell, but like alternative 
exits for one small group of beings. If Vergil means that Aeneas was let out 
of the door of heaven, why does he carefully say that he went out of the 
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gate of false dreams? If the two gates were the gates of the entire spiritual 
world, why does he call them simply the gates of Sleep, the subordinate deity 
who had so much trouble in killing one sailor in Book V? (2) If the ivory 
gate leads to heaven, and the horn one to hell; why does falsehood come 
out of heaven and truth out of hell? It is not enough to say that the gods 
sometimes send false dreams. 

Still, we are bound to be grateful to Mr. Highbarger for trying to solve 
the question. One of the proofs of Vergil’s greatness is that he has stirred 
awe and wonder in all the generations that followed him. He was a magi- 
cian in the Middle Ages; he was Dante’s guide through hell and purgatory; 
Frazer named his lifework after one symbol from the sixth book—the 
Golden Bough; and this little book is a not unworthy tribute to the same 
magical influence. 

Columbia University. Griserr Hicuer. 


The Roman Imperial Navy, 31 B. C.-A. D. 324. By CuesTer G. STARR, JR., 
of the Department of History in the University of Illinois. [Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology, edited by Harry Caplan, James Hutton, 
H. L. Jones,] (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1941. Pp. xv, 228, $2.50.) 
For many years most of the essential information about the Roman 

army has been easily available, but before the publication of Dr. Starr’s 
work very little was known about the organization and history of the 
Roman imperial navy. In view of the fact that Dr. Starr is practically a 
pioneer in this particular field and that this monograph is the outgrowth 
of his doctoral dissertation, a work lacking much of the excellence of the — 
present one would still have been deserving of high praise. As matters stand, 
however, he has ptoduced a study of the Roman imperial navy which is 
fundamental and not likely to be superseded for many years to come. 

The major subjects with which Starr deals are the Italian fleets based at 
Misenum and Ravenna, their establishment and organization, their equip- 
ment and personnel; and the provincial squadrons, both in the Mediter- 
ranean and on the northern frontiers. He also provides much information 
about the duties assigned to the naval arm of the Roman forces, 

A question might be raised regarding the prefects of the Misene fleet 
and that of Ravenna. Although the two fleets were established by Augustus, 
the title praefectus classis Misenensis and the title praefectus classis Raven- 
natis are unknown before the reign of Nero. In the preceding period all 
known prefects have the simple tide praefectus classis. This suggests, at 
least, the possibility that one prefect commanded both fleets. 

Two minor points might be mentioned. Marcius Agrippa (pp. 31, 192), 
Misene prefect of 217 a.D., is a shadowy character. He must be the Marcius 
Claudius Agrippa (of Dio 69 and the epigraphical sources) who served as 
provincial governor in Dacia and Moesia, but the only evidence of his naval . 
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command in the reign of Caracalla comes from the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae, vita Caracallae, 6, 7. If it is true, and it seems quite likely, that 
the author of the vita was borrowing his information from Dio regarding 
Marcius Agrippa, the naval career of Agrippa is a figment of his imagination, 
probably suggested by the career of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa. Thus, the 
“only senatorial naval prefect” of the imperial period vanishes into thin air. 

Finally, the bronze medallion (p. 208, n. xrrr) of Carinus with the 
legend “Traiectus Aug.” may well have existed. It was described by Eckhel 
(VI, 514). Moreover, its omission from MattinglySydenham is not sig- 
nificant since this series does not always list medallions. 

University of Minnesota. Tom B. Jones. 
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The Steps of Humility. By BERNARD, Assor or Crarrvaux. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, as a Study of his Epistemology by Grorcz 
Boswortu Burcu. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. Pp. xi, 
287. $3.00.) 

Tuts volume is much more than a translation. It comprises an edition of 
the Latin text, on alternate pages with the translation, an introduction ap- 
proximately as long as text and translation combined, together with notes 
and two brief appendixes. The translation has been unusually well done. 
The author states in his preface that he aimed at accuracy in rendering the 
thought of the original and fidelity to its style and spirit, rather than a 
literal word-for-word translation. This seems to the reviewer correct pro- 
cedure. Random comparison of text with translation reveals few passages 
with which any but a carping critic could find fault, while at the same time 
the reader is presented with a version which he can read with pleasure. 

A considerable part of the pleasure in the reading undoubtedly comes 
from the character of the work itself, In it Saint Bernard shows the steps 
whereby one may rise to a knowledge and understanding of truth—or, 
rather, inversely, the steps of pride by which one may descend to evil. “Let 
Saint Benedict”, he writes, “tell about the steps of humility, which he first 
set up in his own heart; I have nothing to tell you about except the order 
of my own descent” (p. 233). These steps are twelve, beginning with 
curiosity, frivolity, foolish mirth, boastfulness, and ending with freedom to 
sin and habitual sinning, “by which the fear of God is lost and contempt 
of God incurred”. But “the same steps lead up to the throne and down... 
if you desire to return to truth, you do not have to seek a new way which 
you know not, but the known way by which you descended. Retracing your 
own path, you may ascend in humility by the same steps which you de- 
scended in pride” (p. 177). The whole treatise of about fifty pages is an 
attractively phrased exposition of the method by which one (and specifically 
the monk, for it appears to be the expansion of verbal precept which the 
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abbot wrote out at the instance of his friend Geoffrey) may achieve oneness 
with God. But it must be read to be appreciated. “It attempts to describe”, 
in the words of the translator, “not the indescribable mystical experience, 
but the easily describable steps which lead to the possibility of this ex- 
perience,” 

The edition of the text adds little to those previously published, one by 
Mabillon in 1667 (several times reprinted) and a recent one by Mills, pub- 
lished in 1926. Since there was published in 1929 a competent and easily 
accessible translation from the pen of Mills, it may be asked why a new 
edition and translation should have so soon appeared. The answer lies 
partly in the fact that there is always room for a really good new transla- 
tion, partly in the difficult situation which arises when two men are unknow- 
ingly working simultaneously at the same task. The latter appears here to 
have been the case. 

In this instance publication requires no excuse. If one were demanded, 
it could still be found in the long introduction, in which the author exposes 
the epistemology of Saint Bernard, drawn from his known and accepted 
works and leading into the treatise on the Steps of Humility. In this the 
attempt is made to let Saint Bernard speak for himself, with a minimum 
of comment or reference to critical literature. The material is presented on 
the whole clearly enough, but in a form calculated to frighten the sort of 
reader for whom a translation is presumably designed. The result does not 
seem so happy as in the translation. In other words, there seems not to be 
careful correspondence between introduction and text. The former lacks . 
the charm, simplicity, and directness of the latter. 

Of the two brief appendixes, one is on certain metaphysical presupposi- 
tions of Cistercian mysticism, not clearly stated in the works of Saint 
Bernard, and the other is on the philosophical differences between Saint 
Bernard and Abélard. There are an adequate bibliography and a satis- 
factory index, 

Columbia University. Austin P. Evans. 


The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages. By BeryL SMauey, Research 
Fellow, Girton College, Cambridge. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1941. Pp. xvi, 295. $4.50.) 

Sachsenspiegel and Bible: Researches in the Source History of the Sachsen- 
spiegel and the Influence of the Bible on Mediaeval German Law. By 
Gumo Kiscx, Visiting Professor of History, Jewish Institute of Religion, 
Formerly Professor of Legal History at the Universities of Leipzig, 
Königsberg, Prague, and Halle, [Publications in Mediaeval Studies, the 
University of Notre Dame, Editor, Philip S. Moore.] (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame. 1941. Pp. ix, 198. Cloth $4.00, paper $3.25.) 
In these days of hasty scholarship and much parading of wisdom still 

unripe, it is refreshing to encounter a good book—a truly good book. To 
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come upon two such books simultaneously, as one does here, is as happy 
an experience as it is rare. These are volumes making no pretensions beyond - 
modest claims to add their mites and help others further to explore the fields 
of their respective interests. But each reflects in no uncertain way the dis- 
tinction and learning of its author and gives the reader that assurance and 
delight which sound and expert work always evokes. 

Miss Smalley has divided her study into six chapters, each in itself a 
definite contribution to what is obviously an important phase of medieval 
culture, but also lamentably one neglected in the recent advance of medieval 
studies. She explains that the work is limited to the study of circles where 
Bible study was a vocation or a profession and hence contributed to Latin 
scholarship. But what treasures she has found! Her comments on the work _ 
of the Fathers, though not so original or new as other parts of the book, 
should not remain unread, but no scholar attracted to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries should dare ignore what she has to say of the great Vic- 
torines and their successors. The long chapter given over exclusively to 
Andrew of St. Victor, who died in 1175, is a monograph in itself and the 
only worthy study we have of this little-known man. Students of the 
medieval schools, both Christian and Hebrew, of the medieval master and 
student, and of their practices and foibles will here come upon many a 
delightful anecdote and picture of lively scenes that will make more vivid 
and real what we moderns must so often see in half light. The analysis and 
history of the biblical glosses will be of particular use also to students of 
law, who will welcome the cogent summary describing the legal glosses 
which the late Hermann Kantorowicz wrote and generously allowed Miss 
Smalley to include in her book. The unique, fresh, stimulating qualities of 
her work are more easily understood when it is realized that most of what 
the author gives here comes directly from the examination of hundreds of 
manuscripts, manuscripts most difficult to read and presenting in almost 
every case problems only an expert can recognize, let alone solve. With Miss 
Smalley’s statement that “this book is not a history of biblical scholarship 
in the middle ages” no one will violently disagree; but when she continues 
with the assertion “which I am not competent to write”, she does so faced 
with the ardent protests of her readers. Though she considers her task only 
“to clear the ground, in order that such a history may be written some 
day”, her work here is proof that she better than most others can do this job, 
just as it is a challenge for her to continue what she has so expertly begun. 

Eike von Repgow, the distinguished German jurist of the thirteenth 
century, has not been too well known outside his native land. Even special- 
ists in legal studies have ignored him in their admiration of his contem- 
poraries, Beaumanoir, Bracton, and the Decretalists, and have likewise failed 
to give his Saxon lawbook the care and attention it deserves. Certainly this 
Sachsenspiegel ranks with the great lawbooks of the ages and must receive 
greater consideration from American and English scholars than it has been 
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accorded in the past. Professor Kisch now makes this possible and, writing 
-in English, gives an introduction to such study in a book not only remark- 
able for the systematic methods of investigation he has followed but dis- 
tinguished for the firm grasp with which he has taken hold of the many 
problems involved in such research, the skill with which these have been 
attacked, and the convincing ways in which many have been definitely 
solved. From cover to cover the little volume testifies to the years of study 
and thought that have gone into its. making, and each page reflects that 
familiarity with the sources and critical literature that alone inspires com- 
plete confidence and respect. No longer is Eike’s declaration that he wrote 
his book “âne helphe unde Ane [ére” to be misinterpreted to imply that he 
wrote as he did with little or no learning. Nor can the fictions of politically 
minded authors that the law of the Sachsenspiegel was “born of the blood 
of the Eastphalians” stand in the face of Professor Kisch’s less biased, more 
scholarly contentions. Eike was brilliant, literate, learned, a great jurist and 
a sensitive man; and we now know how deeply he was affected by the 
Bible, the land-peace laws, certain imperial laws, the Historia scolastica of 
Peter Manducator, and by precepts of the canon law as well. Although this 
volume is not exactly a supplement to what Miss Smalley has given, it is 
indeed a complement to much that her book contains, and the queries of 
one study may often be answered or clarified by the materials of the other. 
Certainly these two books will stand not far apart on the shelves of many 
scholars. 
Princeton University. Gray C. Boyce. 


Francis of Assisi, Apostle of Poverty. By Ray C. Perry, Department of 
Church History, Duke University, [Duke University Publications, ] 
(Durham: Duke University Press. 1941. Pp. ix, 199. $3.00.) 

Ir is pleasant to welcome a contribution to serious Franciscan studies 
from Duke University. The volume of books inspired by the Little Poor 
Man who discouraged scholarship among his followers is amazing; America 
has not yet contributed her quota. Professor Petry’s book is well documented, 
with excellent bibliography and full notes. The opening sketch of Francis’s 
predecessors is not very satisfactory, but the brief summary of the later his- 
tory of the order is as good as it is succinct. The body of the work is con- 
cerned with the saint himself, and the presentation of his relation to poverty 
is so thorough that the reader will find a good deal of needless repetition. 
There is also some overanxious stress on the obvious; that Francis was no 
social reformer is too evident to be said, and Professor Petry’s shocked sur- 
prise at his occasional practices has a touch of naïveté. To find him kissing 
lepers is distasteful to us, but how expect a modern attitude from a thir- 
teenth century man? What is distinctive in Francis is not his occasional 
conformity with medieval asceticism but his wide divergence from it. This 
divergence Professor Petry illustrates well, emphasizing, as he should, the . 
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degree to which the saint’s sensitive joy in natural good and beauty witnesses 
to the law: He that loseth his life shall find it. Nothing ever proved more 
clearly than the noted “libertà Francescana” the curious fact that the meek, 
inherit the earth. This book might have brought out more fully the release 
of creative forces into medieval society by the apostles of renunciation. But 
that came after Francis’s time. 

The spiritual source of the saint’s devotion to poverty and its extension 
beyond and below the range of materia! possessions are also platitudes, but 
they cannot be stressed too often. Especially good is the demonstration here 
of Francis’s union of loyalty to the church with an absolutism in sharp 
contrast to her practice. The time is past when the saint could be viewed 
as a precursor of Protestantism. The intimate relation of his ideal to Catholic 
liturgy and above all to the Eucharist is rightly traced; and Heiler is quoted 
to the point: “None knew so well as the saint of Assisi himself that the 
Franciscan ideal without the protection and care of the Church had no con- 
tinuance.” Francis avoided heresy, on the one side, and compromise, on the 
other. Petry has, I think, a little tendency to minimize the saint’s resultant 
sufferings, as shown not only by dubious legends but by the evident tension 
in that will which so embarrassed the Brothers and Pope Gregory, and as 
shown above all at La Verna. In truth, what makes Francis and many another 
genius interesting is triumphantly combined contradictions. Such contradic- 
tions mean suffering; they may invite the stigmata; but they are a frequent 
hallmark of sanctity, and they recur down the ages, 

It is justly said: “The transformation of the ideal within the Franciscan 
Order was not the product of a betrayal by his followers; it was the natural 
product of applying to complex group life an ideal . . . impossible of success 
in any society organized on a proprietary basis.” Yet “Francis made it per- 
petually embarrassing for a few men to enjoy rights and to wield powers 
made possible by the deprivation of the many.” Professor Petry’s discussion 
of inferences from these two statements in his last chapter is guarded and 
balanced. Our world vibrates with revolutionary forces, insistent that a 
“proprietary basis” must be changed; this book hints with wise reserve at 
the relevance of the Franciscan ideal to that question—never allowing us to 
forget that no outward change can endure unless motivated from within, 
and suggesting that the Franciscan failure to succeed through a purely in- 
dividual appeal, as well as ‘that undying attraction of the Franciscan ideal so 
strangely potent today, may haye their lesson for us. 

Wellesley, Massachusetts. Vina D. Scunper. 


Striden mellan Birger Magnusson och hans bröder: Studier i nordisk 
politisk historia, 1302-1319. Av Jerker Rosén. (Lund: A.-B. Gleerupska 
Univ.-Bokhandeln. 1939. Pp. xvii, 397.) 

THE reviewer is of the opinion that Rosén’s book is a major contribution 
to the history of fourteenth century Sweden. It covers less than twenty years 
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and is not only a sober account, accurate in details, but also a model of 
critical evaluation of sources. Although clearly a book for the specialist, the 
author has succeeded remarkably well in writing a smooth-flowing, well- 
organized story based in a large measure upon sources full of tangled and 
confusing details. His contributions are manifold. 

In his introductory chapter, aimed to serve as a background to the main 
story, the author sets forth the conflicting dynastic affairs of the second half 
of the thirteenth century, and in it he advances a sound and in many respects 
a new interpretation of several issues hitherto not clarified by scholars. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Scandinavian kingdoms re- 
spected each others’ independence and looked toward non-Scandinavian 
regions for their expansion, The dawn of the fourteenth century brought a 
definite change in their political relations. Jerker Rosén conclusively proves 
that in the first two decades of that century the internal affairs of Sweden 
assumed more importance than hitherto and that the old national unity and 
boundaries not only were threatened by opposition to feudal inheritance 
and dynastic combinations but actually effected a change in the relations of 
the Nordic nations. In these shifting events the hero of Erik’s krönikan, 
Erik Menved, son of Magnus Ladulas, an unscrupulous master of intrigue, 
is the most prominent personality. 

The substance of the text may be analyzed under two general headings, 
domestic affairs and foreign relations. In the former the author shows how 
the important Jeaders of the time through their family relations and land- 
holdings caused formation of parties and lent support to various contestants 
for power, He also emphasizes the prominent part played by the church, 
which now reasserts itself and participates in internal wrangling. This part 
of the story is a noteworthy contribution. In his discussion of Sweden’s for- 
eign relations the author points out that the internal intrigues within 
neighbor nations affected their kings in their attitude toward the rivalry 
of the Swedish royal brothers. The Hansa towns and the relations of Erik 
to the enemies of the Danish king in Germany and in Denmark are essential 
for a full understanding of these events. Rosén’s choice and treatment of 
other topics is commendable. 

The annotations, the bibliography of source and secondary material, and 
the index are fully adequate; the appendixes are invaluable. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Davi K. Byorx. 


Giangaleazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan (1351-1402): A Study in the Political 
Career of an Italian Despot. By D. M. Burno pz Mesquita, Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. x, 408. $4.50.) 

Trs book is more than a political biography of the most famous member 
of the Visconti dynasty. In unfolding Giangaleazzo’s career the author takes 
us across the threshold of modern political history; he studies the political 
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unification of Lombardy, the internal life, administration, and foreign policy 
of the Milanese state under what Burckhardt designated the most complete 
and instructive type of the tyranny of the fourteenth century. It is strange 
that no preceding book has exhibited the life and times of Giangaleazzo, 
given the legendary glare from his exploits and the solid significance of his 
regime to Italy and to Europe at large. This study does not entirely fill the 
gap in the literature, but it goes generously far on the road. 

The author’s contribution to.the explanation of states’ relations along the 
lines of balance of power politics (as at pp. 303-304) is significant and 
creditable. It must be said, however, that more thoroughgoing reflection 
upon his own data would have assisted readers to understand even more 
clearly this perennially important subject. The clues to a true interpretation 
of the facts often lie between the lines of his pages. For exainple, if we knit 
together the various facts recorded on pages 196, 197, 215, 219, 223, and 232 
we are led to an important conclusion: that Venice was the key to balance 
of power politics in Giangaleazzo’s era. The author hints as much, but he 
does not organize his material effectively toward this conclusion, nor does 
he state it emphatically. 

The book is the fruit of an assiduous study of multiple original sources 
and the reading of an extensive monographic literature; it is provided with 
maps of unusual excellence, thirty-four pages of documents, and a very 
good working bibliography. The author omits the old Storia delle signorie 
italiane of Cipolla (1881), a work of great authority and value in matters 
political; and he might have enlivened and enriched his chapter on “Castle 
and Court” with help from the works of L. Beltrami and F, Malaguzzi 
Valeri. In the use of his sources he is commendably careful about details; 
when large questions are at issue he is at times so cautious as to impoverish 
his account. When writing on the political climax of 1402 he eschews the 
“romantic” view of things and puts strongly the relation of economic factors 
to Giangaleazzo’s political failure (p. 293). This is valid. By the same token 
the author has the obligation to reveal the ruler’s economic policies as an 
important part of his administrative reforms, but here (chap. v, “The Vis- 
conti State”) he does not even summarize the information ready to hand 
in G. Barbieri’s Economia e politica nel ducato di Milano, 1386-1535 
(Milan, 1938). 

Some of the fundamental historical problems of the epoch are handled 
with discrimination and appropriate reserve: subjects such as patriotism, 
nationalism, peninsular unity. Yet there is a deficiency in the author’s pene- 
tration. Aversion to the “romantic” may account for the lack of dramatic 
force in his story of the capture of Bernabò Visconti by that coup de main 
which Burckhardt called “one of those brilliant plots which make the heart 
of even late historians beat more quickly”, But why omit the significant 
post-mortem trial staged by Giangaleazzo? Yet more important, if the 
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European reverberations of the death of Bernabò constitute, in the view of 
such a competent historian as M. de Boiiard (Les origines des guerres 
d'Italie [Paris, 1936], p. 24) “the capital fact in the political history of 
western Europe at the end of the fourteenth century”, why does not 
Giangaleazzo’s political biographer present the resultant situation in high 
relief? An over-all view of European politics, even if not in full agreement 
with the one given in M. de Boiiard’s introductory pages, is highly pertinent 
and necessary to a full understanding of the despot’s career. For his ultimate 
judgment on the regime of Giangaleazzo the author gives us the words of 
a contemporary chronicler: “From the death of this Prince came the sources 
of the desolation and destruction of the whole of Lombardy, . . . But he, 
while he lived, held all things subject to him in tranquillity and peace” 
(p. 301). This is less than half of the truth. Why leave unsaid the verity 
that Giangaleazzo’s despotism gave rise to horrible discords? Machiavelli 
knew his tyrants better, for he concluded: “It follows, therefore, that the 
safety of a commonwealth or kingdom lies, not in its having a ruler who 
governs it prudently while he lives, but in having one who so orders things, 
that when he dies, the State may still maintain itself’ (Discourses, Bk. I, 
chap. xt). 
Duke University. Ernest W. Netson. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Praise of Folly. By Desipertus Erasmus. Translated from the Latin, 
with an Essay & Commentary, by Hoyr HopeweLL Hunson. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1941. Pp. xl, 165. $2.50.) 

Like many of the classics of the Renaissance, Erasmus’s The Praise of 
Folly is frequently mentioned but rarely read. The custom of reading Latin 
has practically vanished from the scholarly world and with ,it an easy 
familiarity with the Latin literature of the Renaissance. This situation has 
not been helped much by the English translations in current use. Two of 
the most common translations of The Praise of Folly date from the seven- 
teenth century, and their rather antique language interferes with popular 
reading. In providing a new rendering into current English, Professor 
Hudson has given us a useful text accompanied by a commentary which 
includes an analysis and notes. The introductory essay, although intended 
to help the reader grasp Erasmus’s point of view, is not as helpful as we 
might wish. So far as the main thought of The Praise of Folly is concerned, 
we should remember that Erasmus was a theologian whose views were 
colored by the philological and-philosophic prepossessions of the Humanists. 
His theological views, to which he clung during all his mature years, have 
been made the subject of exhaustive study by Professor J. Lindeboom in his 
Erasmus: Onderzoek naar zijne Theologie en zijn Godsdienstig Gemoeds- 
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bestaan (Leiden, 1g0g)—a book but little studied, to the detriment of 
Erasmus scholarship. In The Praise of Folly Erasmus departs from his 
more serious ethical theological standpoint and for a moment lapses into 
a sportive vein, viewing all things from the standpoint of Folly—a common 
figure strutting across the stage of Renaissance life—who regards wisdom 
as folly and folly as the essence of life itself. From a professor’s cathedra 
she criticizes the labors of philosophers, the researches of scholars, the activi- 
ties of normal life as well as its beliefs, emotions, enthusiasms, sins, and 
. hypocrisies. Having lifted the blanket of sham which covers all things, 
Folly discloses to us the one really genuine thing left: Nature and natural 
life. 

Here Erasmus reveals himself as a child of his age. The traditional 
scholastic philosophy for a variety of reasons had ceased to inspire the fif- 
teenth century, and the Humanists, failing to comprehend its teachings, 
covered it with abuse or ignored it completely. The contentions of the via 
antiqua of the Thomists and the via moderna of the Scotists and Occamists 
no longer seemed to touch the real foundations of life. As in the case of 
Luther, Erasmus became a kind of skeptic, seeing in practical life little but 
the contradictions of appearance and reality—and humanity ever preferring 
the former. Exalting natural existence above intellectual cultivation, Erasmus 
appears to advocate a standpoint somewhat like that of Rousseau. And so, 
emphasizing the basic goodness of nature and of natural life, he seems to 
approach the teaching of modern existence-philosophers, pragmatists, and 
instrumentalists. But Erasmus tries to save himself from the consequences of 
such positions, for toward the end of the book he returns to his more normal 
views—those, for example, expressed in the Enchiridion concerning his 
“philosophy of Christ”. 

These comments evoked by the author’s introduction are by no means in- 
tended as strictures; they proceed from a belief that a figure like Erasmus 
must be viewed in the light of a standard sufficiently broad to measure the 
activities of all men. Nor is there any criticism of the make-up of the book. 
But the reviewer feels that the omission of all but a few of Holbein’s draw- 
ings, which so often have graced the pages of The Praise of Folly, is 
regrettable. 

University of Washington. Henry S. Lucas. 


James VI of Scotland and the Throne of England. By HrLeN Georcia 
SrarForp. [American Historical Association.] (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1940. Pp. ix, 336. $3.75.) 

Tuz Whig tradition of the ineptitude of James I of England dies hard. 
Something has already been done with the career of James I in England to 
show that he was at least not as foolish or as folly-ridden as the older his- 
torians would have us suppose. Here in this work Dr. Stafford makes an 
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almost reluctant, and therefore more compelling, contribution to the rehabili- 
tation of James based on his career while he was still only king of Scotland. 
As Dr. Stafford unravels the story of his relations with his own nobles, with 
France, Spain, and England, and with his kirk, his skill in diplomacy and 
statecraft is revealed with each passing episode. 

The volume begins with the negotiation of the treaty of 1586 between 
James and Elizabeth and concludes with James’s occupation of the English 
throne after Elizabeth’s death. That through the entire period James had 
one dominating policy in foreign affairs, to secure his own recognition as 
the next king of England, is already well known. Dr. Stafford’s contribution 
lies in the detailed story of how he drove through to success in spite of his 
mother, his religious troubles at home and abroad, wars in Europe, and 
English and Scottish plots and counterplots. James’s personality had little 
to recommend it. He was awkward and ugly in appearance with no com- 
pensatory grace of manner or nobility of character. He “lost his temper”, 
and “he had a faculty for deception”. (Isn’t it about time we stopped ex- 
pecting kings and their advisers to have been boy scouts?) Yet Dr. Stafford 
shows how such a king, without adequate funds and with few advisers who 
could be trusted not to put their private ends before the public good, out- 
matched the greatest figures of his time in patience, in skill, in ingenuity, 
and in grasp of the real issues. 

This volume is another example of the excellent results that can be 
achieved through the American plan of adequate assistance to first-class 
scholars both for research and for publication. The grants from Bryn Mawr 
and Swarthmore made possible the author’s research; the revolving fund 
of the American Historical Association has borne the costs of publication. 

University of Ilinois, F. C. Dietz. 


A Jacobean Journal: Being a Record of those Things Most talked of during 
the Years 1603-1606. By G. B. Harrison. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1941. Pp. xii, 406. $4.50.) 

In this volume Mr. Harrison continues the method he employed in 
writing his three Elizabethan Journals (see Am. Hist. Rev., XLVI, 120). 
He has read widely in the sources of the early Stuart period—in letters, 
diaries, memoirs, state papers, and contemporary drama, prose, and verse— 
in a search for interesting passages and odd bits of information. He weaves 
his findings into the form of an imaginary journal, as though some omnis- 
cient individual, with access to the counsels of the state and the correspond- 
ence of his contemporaries, had kept a diary of events and rumors during 
the years from 1603 to 1606. The book is not a series of quotations, however, 
for while Mr. Harrison gives the gist of many documents, he shortens, 
modifies, and rewrites his sources. Some entries are composites of widely 
scattered originals. Others contain notices or summaries of events in Mr. 
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Harrison’s own words. AJl this is done with skill and ingenuity, and the 
journal is written in a style that simulates quite successfully the prose of 
the early seventeenth century. 

An example of how Mr. Harrison works may be found in an entry 
concerning King James’s Counterblast to Tobacco. Mr. Harrison has nothing - 
to go on but the appearance of the tract, But he writes an entry as though 
his imaginary journalist had noted the publication of the Counterblast, read 

“it, and jotted down a summary of its contents. Into this summary Mr. Harri- 

son neatly introduces James’s famous peroration in which the fumes of 
tobacco are compared to the horrible Stygian smoke arising from the pit 
that is bottomless, 

The book contains some good reading for the Sagan: but its value for 
the scholar is slight. Mr. Harrison believes that his method discovers the 
things that caught the public fancy and were most talked about by ordinary 
people. But this implies a common knowledge of state affairs, a breadth of 
reading, and a freedom of speech that did not exist. It also implies that 
events in London formed the chief topics of conversation throughout the 
country. Hence, in my opinion, Mr. Harrison’s thesis is of doubtful validity. 
The dating is arbitrary and wholly unorthodox. Some events are assigned 
to dates which apparently represent the time those events were being dis- 
cussed; while others are placed under specific dates in the journal when the 
true dates are unknown. Mr, Harrison does not appear to have checked his 
references, for there are a number of inaccuracies, Scholars will find in the 
book some items of interest, but they will prefer the originals to Mr. Harri- 
son’s clever paraphrases. 

University of Minnesota. Davin Harris Wixtson. 


Sir William Alexander, First Earl of Stirling: A Biographical Study. By 
Tuomas H. McGrar, University of New Hampshire. (Edinburgh and 
London: Oliver and Boyd. 1940. Pp. xiv, 273. ros. 6d.) 

Tue biographer of Sir William Alexander, first earl of Stirling, has 
several choices as to the point of view from which he shall study his subject, 
and he has, too, several choices as to where he will place the main emphasis 
in his book. A student of colonial beginnings would find Alexander’s 
sponsorship and promotion of Nova Scotia a matter of prime interest. An 
investigator of the personnel and of the great offices of state under James I 
and Charles I could be counted upon to find in the ascending curve of this 
rather conventional Scot’s career abundant material for thoughtful con- 
sideration and some drama as well. A literary historian, seeking for an 
unworked topic, would perhaps see in the forgotten poetical and dramatic 
writings of Alexander a good subject for the exercise of his wits and his 
patience. Professor McGrail approaches the consideration of Alexander’s 
career from the special angle of a student of the Scottish and English litera- 
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tures. It was his aim to treat Alexander’s life as a whole, however, and it 


. may be conceded that he accomplishes this. 


On the literary aspects of his subject’s career Professor McGrail writes 
instructively and with sufficient fullness. Chapter 11, “Literary Works”, and 
chapter xu, “Literary Life and Reputation”, between them provide a feast 
of fact. The material is presented in orderly fashion and with good judg- 
ment. One for whom these writings are terrae incognitae can soon find his 
way through and about these dry countries of the mind. The biographer 
candidly admits that more than a little of Alexander’s literary product is 
dull or tedious to the modern taste. ; 

The story of the colonizing ventures of Alexander, as related by the 
author, abounds in concrete details. He visited the site of the ancient Alex- 
ander fort in Nova Scotia and gives an account that is clear and helpful. 
He treats the Scottish background of the enterprises with sufficient fullness. 
The chief defect of this part of the work, in the reviewer’s opinion, resides 
in the circumstance that Professor McGrail does not bring out in bold relief 
the contemporary relation between the proposed Nova Scotian colony and 
the other colonial settlements to the southward. In real life Alexander was 
no isolated proprietor, nor was Nova Scotia an isolated venture. In this 
connection it is unfortunate that the author did not make use of Charles M. 
Andrews’s The Colonial Period of American History, since this work pro- 
vides a splendid general setting for the record of the particular colony he is 
treating. What Professor McGrail has to say of Alexander’s later proprietor- 
ship could have been extended and brought up to date by drawing upon 
Miss Isabel Calder’s essay, “The Earl of Stirling and the Colonization of 
Long Island”, in Essays in Colonial History presented to Charles McLean 
Andrews (New Haven, 1931). 

Professor McGrail has faithfully consulted the sources in search of 
materials with which to put together an account of the political and adminis- 
trative aspects of his subject’s career. Chapter mı deals with Alexander as 
master of requests, chapter vir shows him as secretary of state, and chapter x1 
rounds out the record of a life spent in the service of kings. To the writing 
of these chapters the author brings a good garnering of knowledge based 
on visits to archives and libraries. The references provided will permit 
future workers to take up where the author left off, 

This is a useful book, well and soberly written, carefully prepared for 
and as carefully executed. Still one puts it down with a feeling of disap- 
pointment. Granted that the author faced a difficult task—for Alexander’s 
was a career without a center—yet could he not have contrived to draw a 
sharper image of his man, and could he not have depicted him more mean- 
ingfully in relation to the political history of the time? Each chapter of this 
book, individually considered, has its contribution to make. But it is the 
central deficiency of the work that as a whole it lacks a coherent pattern 
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and a clear sense of chronology. It fails to transmit a definite impression of 
its subject. The material has been chopped up, and somehow unity has 
been lost. 

A series of seven appendixes furnishes extracts from the sources. Here 
is matter to interest the student of such varied topics as early Nova Scotia 
history, colonial enterprises, a copper coinage scheme for Scotland, and 
Alexander’s negotiations with the see of Rome. Not easily accessible, this 
material is welcome. The bibliography is classified; in its compilation the 
author has cast a wide net. Nevertheless, the names of S. R. Gardiner and 
W. Notestein are not to be seen. . 

University of California. Fuimer Moon. 


From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine: Animal Soul in French Letters from 
Descartes to La Mettrie. By Leonora Conen RosenrFiztp. With a Preface 
by Paul Hazard, of the Académie francaise. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xxvii, 353. $3.50.) 

A subject in the field of the history of ideas which has recently attracted 
the attention of scholars is the animal literature of various countries. Today 
France has a true animal literature, and, judging by the remark of a 
French writer on the eve of the war, Frenchmen were then being drawn 
more and more to the contemplation of animals and animal literature to 
escape from the trials of human society, In feeling that beasts are good, more 
natural, even happier than men, they were not experiencing something 
entirely new: long before, in the beginning of French animal literature, such 
ideas existed, primitivistic and anti-intellectual. The Happy Beast in French 
Literature (1933), by Professor G. Boas, tells this story from Montaigne to 
Pierre Bayle, discusses praise of beasts, Cartesian mechanism, the concep- 
tions of brute soul, sensibility, instinct, and reason. The reviewer’s Man and 
Beast in French Thought of the 18th Century (1936) carries on the history 
of all these ideas, introduces humanitarianism, continues the background to 
the modern age. It shows man seeking to know himself; in this connection, 
analyzing the beast, comparing beast with man. Brute virtues become 
weapons to attack man’s vices: animal mechanism becomes human mecha- 
nism. In the end two conclusions emerge from the debate: (1) animals feel 
and have intelligence inferior to man’s; (2) kindness to animals is the basis 
for teaching kindness to man. 

One division of this subject is treated with careful detail in Mrs. Rosen- 
field’s book, which reviews again for the period from Descartes to La Mettrie 
the scholastic debate over brute soul and animal mechanism. It is true, as 
indeed the author indicates, that the main outline of the history of this 
problem had already been drawn and the role of La Mettrie made clear. 
Consequently, one finds repeated in her book much that had been given in 
the two previous accounts or in special studies, Mrs. Rosenfield introduces 
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minor figures not discussed before in connection with Cartesian beast 
machines: H. Regius, Francois Bayle, Edmond Pourchot, Dom Lamy, C 
Langenhert, Hartsoeker, and De Crousaz. She also gives the first account 
of the satire on beast and man in Cyrano de Bergerac’s Etats et empires de 
la lune, as it affects this particular subject. This new material does not 
change the picture already drawn. 

Indebtedness to previous scholars is indicated to a large extent by broad 
general acknowledgments. Additional specific references should have been 
made in some cases, such as to earlier citation of the passage from De Villars, 
first proponent of spiritual soul for brutes (p. 96 and n. 77), and previous 
definition of the role of Maupertuis (p. 151). In the notes perhaps a too 
restricted impression of the content of the Happy Beast is given. Mrs. Rosen- 
field says: “For sketches of the question prior to the Cartesian period, see... 
Boas: “The Happy Beast’” (p. 209). Yet the latter discusses Descartes at 
length (pp. 82-91), as also many of the later writers. Footnote references to 
the Happy Beast are given in connection with the discussion of several of 
these later authors (pp. 225, 239, 302). Each time, however, Mrs. Rosenfield 
says they are discussed in connection with “theriophily”; and she fails to 
indicate that the question of mechanism and animal soul is also treated 
there. The statement (p. 302) that the “minor rôles played by Mlle Descartes 
and Mile Scudéry in the controversy, have, to our knowledge, not before 
been noted by its modern historians” is an error. See Happy Beast, pages 
141-42, and Man and Beast, page 207, note. 

Inexact use of words and a diffuse, incoherent style make it difficult for 
the reader to follow the discussion of this intricate subject. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College. Hesrer Hasrines. 


Jean-Baptiste Rousseau: His Life and Works. By Henry A. Grusss. 
[Princeton Publications in Romance Languages.] (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1941. Pp. viii, 310. $3.00.) 

Jean Baptiste Rousseau, once considered the greatest poet of his time, 
his reputation now completely eclipsed by a later and greater Rousseau, 
lived his life against a background of early eighteenth century political 
intrigue. For this reason his life is of interest to historians as well as to stu- 
dents of French literature. In this study of his life and works Mr. Grubbs has 
wisely refrained from trying to convince us that Jean-Baptiste is, after all, a 
major writer but has demonstrated with some success that he does deserve at 
least one scholarly and competent book devoted to his career, Scholarly and 
competent Mr, Grubbs has shown himself to be. We could hardly expect a 
brilliant showing with such an ungrateful subject. 

As a disagreeable character Jean-Baptiste runs in close competition with 
his enemies, and all their quarrels seem after two hundred years to have 
been incredibly petty. The fact that this Rousseau as well as his namesake 
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drew on himself the dislike of Voltaire has been for many his chief title to 
fame. But the venom and unforgiving hatred which Voltaire felt for Jean- 
Baptiste make his hostility to. Jean-Jacques seem the mildest dislike. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Grubbs, Rousseau, secure in his great reputation, had been 
guilty of a patronizing attitude to the young Voltaire, and this was his 
unforgivable crime. 

In judging the value of Rousseau’s work Mr. Grubbs makes some in- 
teresting if controversial remarks on the nature of good and bad poetry. 
One is almost convinced that back of the stylistic peculiarities of a formalistic 
age there may be values which are as worth the seeking as those hidden in 
the obscurities of some of our greatly admired moderns. Almost convinced, 
but not quite sufficiently so to make the effort to study all the conven- 
tionalized images of a Rousseau to see if they are as charming as the ex- 
amples which Mr. Grubbs has chosen, 

For historians, however, the interest of the book lies neither in the 
evaluation of his poetry nor in the assigning of guilt in the affair of the 
couplets, which seems to be a matter of deciding who was nastier than 
whom, but in the European background. Driven from Paris by his enemies, 
Rousseau found friends abroad, and as the protégé of the Comte de Lux 
and later of Prince Eugene he was able to observe and take part in a world 
of intrigue of which the couplet writers of Paris were mere shadows. We 
are amused at Rousseau’s annoyance at finding that a political appointment 
in Belgium necessitated his living there. The pictures of Vienna trying to 
rival Paris as a center of culture and of the character of Prince Eugene 
- himself, a sort of thwarted Louis XIV, are quite well drawn. Rousseau as 
a famous exile had a far more varied and interesting life than he would 
have had if misfortune had not been his lot. 

To some extent the unity of Mr. Grubbs’s book suffers from the triple 
aim of being biography, history, and literary criticism, but in spite of this 
defense of his reputation Jean-Baptiste is still not Jean-Jacques, and works 
about him are not likely to fill many shelves in our libraries. This fact 
exonerates Mr. Grubbs for trying to include every aspect of his subject in 
this work, but the fundamental unity is maintained by keeping always 
before us the character of the hero, irascible, vindictive, unforgiving, yet 
pitiful. 

Swarthmore College. Eprru Pures. 


Torch & Crucible: The Life and Death of Antoine Lavoisier. By Soner J. 
Frencu. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1941. Pp. ix, 285. $3.50.) 
Few scientists have been more widely acclaimed than Lavoisier. 

Grimaux’s biography has inspired many secondary eulogistical works, as 

well as the critical analyses—in better intellectual perspective—by Meldrum 

and McKie. Periodical literature on Lavoisier—particularly in Isis, Archeion, 
and Annals of Science—is extensive. A new study does not, therefore, meet 
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an urgent scholarly need; and yet Torch & Crucible is not a work of super- 
erogation. Here the author seeks to do for Lavoisier what Peattie has done 
for Audubon—to present not merely an intimate personal history or a digest 
of his science but a synthesis of these limned vividly against a background 
of stirring contemporary events. The result, not unexpectedly, is a better 
portrayal of the “Father of modern chemistry” than of his cultural contribu- 
tion. Reference is indeed constantly made to Lavoisier’s “beloved science”, 
and Professor French dramatizes the so-called chemical revolution, yet the 
account of scientific ideas never achieves the vividness of that of social and 
professional activities. Because the author’s treatment is anecdotal rather 
than expository, the reader is scarcely aware that Lavoisier—more than any 
other individual—did for chemistry what Pythagoras and Aristotle had done 
for mathematics and biology, respectively: that is, he gave it an intellectual 
status and a philosophic form. 

In shunning traces of pedantry and erudition Professor French has 
evinced an unnecessary disregard of bibliographical and historical accuracy. 
Dates and figures are not consistently given, and quotations are practically 
unverifiable, Errors in detail, while not numerous, do exist: Harvey’s dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood is ascribed to the use of the microscope 
(pp. 9-10); Bacon’s putative formula for gunpowder (p. 112) and Priestley’s 
reported renunciation of his Royal Society Fellowship (p. 215) are accepted 
without question. Such venialities are inconsequential in view of the bold 
outlines of the book; but the author’s vigorous enthusiasm leads occasionally 
to inconsistencies, false impressions, and biased evaluations. One reads that 
“An invitation to dinner in the Lavoisier apartment . . . gave entrée to the 
best circles of science and liberalism” (p. 114); but later one finds that 
Lavoisier “lived alone in science, between right and left in political thought” 
(p. 127). Newton is regarded as having had “no previous theory to over- 
come” (p. 180), whereas an “utterly hostile” and “sullen world of science” 
accepted Lavoisier’s work “with pitiful slowness” (p. 105); but in reality 
Cartesian vortices succumbed to universal gravitation more tardily than did 
phlogiston to the oxygen theory of combustion. Holding Priestley and 
Scheele quite incapable of a correct understanding of their own discoveries, 
Professor French proclaims that “Before Lavoisier, stalked mysticism, con- 
fusion, and contradiction; after Lavoisier, came system, order, and progress” 
(p. 185). This quixotic ballyhoo is belied by Lavoisier’s view of oxygen as 
an acidifying principle which combines chemically with caloric to form a 
physical substance. 

In citing injudicious statements the reviewer would caution the reader 
rather than condemn a book the intention of which is journalistic, not 
documentary. The author has a keen eye for human values, and one who 
relishes history spiced with personal touches—some of doubtful authenticity 
—will find the present work a sheer delight. 

Brooklyn College. Cart B. Bovzr. 
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The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, Edited by W. S. 
Lewis. Volumes IX and X, Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with 
George Montagu. Edited by W. S. Lewis and Rapu S. Brown, JR. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1941. Pp. ivi, 418; 560. $15.00.) 
As Mr. Lewis has suggested, Walpole evidently selected his corre- 

spondents deliberately for their peculiar qualifications. Each gave him an 

opportunity to express a particular side of his nature or to discuss a special 
interest. A sober discussion of antiquarian subjects, for example, characterizes 
the letters to the Reverend William Cole (Volumes I and II); the latest 

social gossip fills the correspondence with George Montagu (Volumes IX 

and X). In writing the letters to Montagu, Walpole’s purpose was to amuse. 

“Unless I can divert you”, he wrote; “I had’ rather wait till we can laugh 

together” (X, 113). Of the 449 letters in this collection, 262 are from Wal- 

pole’s own pen. Except for five earlier letters the series begins with the year 

1745 and comes to an abrupt end in 1770, when the correspondents seem 

to have reached the tragic conclusion that they could no longer divert each 

other by their letters or laugh together when they met. 

Although Walpole’s role in this correspondence is primarily that of 
raconteur, to Montagu, as to all his correspondents, Walpole was politician, 
collector, author, critic, sight-seer, and creator of Strawberry Hill. The 
letters are reminiscent of English country houses and gardens, a window 
in an Oxford College building, or a bridge over a stream at Blenheim. 
Running through the correspondence are glimpses of English life and 
character as interpreted by one who delighted to view his own times with 
an air of assumed detachment. For instance, in 1745 when England was 
threatened with invasion he wrote: “’Tis our characteristic to take dangers 
for sights and evils for curiosities.” “You see I laugh about it, for I would 
not for the world be so un-English as to do otherwise” (IX, 23). 

Unlike Walpole’s side of the correspondence, Montagu’s letters, with a 
few exceptions, are here printed for the first time. They supply a clue to 
much in Walpole’s letters that might otherwise be obscure and merit con- 
-~ siderable interest on their own account. Having been friends at Eton, Wal- 
pole and Montagu enjoyed from earliest days a common stock of experiences 
and acquaintances. These grew more numerous with the passing years. 
Their literary tastes were similar, as frequent allusions to Shakespeare and 
their comments on the books they had read testify. Furthermore, their letters 
reveal a genuine affection for each other. Walpole appreciated in his friend 
a youthful gaiety which delighted in ribald stories. On the whole, however, 
Montagu’s chief function was to encourage Walpole with such remarks as 
the following: “Your last letter is always the best and most charming; if 
you would promise me to write every week I would never come to town 
as long as I lived” (IX, 275). The letters of both Montagu and Walpole 


add something to the historian’s information but contribute in a more im- 
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portant way to that indefinable historical sense which we are accustomed 
to call a feeling for a period. 

So much praise has already been heaped upon the editors for their 
work in producing this series that the present reviewer need only state that 
the latest volumes maintain the very high standard previously established. 

Wilson College. Dora Mar CLARK. 


Letters from George III to Lord Bute, 1756-1766. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Romney Szpewicx, Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, [Studies in Modern History, General Editor, L. B, Namier, 
Professor of Modern History, University of Manchester.] (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1939. Pp. lxviii, 277. $4.00.) 

America’s Last King: An Interpretation of the Madness of George III. By 
Manrrep S. Gurrmacuer. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 
Pp, xv, 426. $3.50.) 

Mr. Sedgwick’s introduction to these letters from George III to Bute 
comprises a historiographical essay of great interest and importance on the 
origins of the Whig legend concerning George II. Macaulay’s second 
Essay on Lord Chatham is shown ‘to have been based on two main sources, 
first, that ultra-successful party tract, Burke’s Thoughts on the Causes of 
the Present Discontents, and second, Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
George III. Concerning the fallacies of Burke, Mr. Sedgwick’s argument is 
that under the prereform political setup in England, the heir apparent as 
representing the “reversionary interest” usually became leader of the opposi- 
tion, and since it could not in fact deny the king’s constitutional right to 
choose his ministers, this opposition was obliged to invent the fiction that 
the king was dominated by a “ministerial cabal” from which it sought to 
preserve him. The unusual factor in the years 1761-80 was the absence of 
an adult heir apparent to form the rallying point for such an opposition, and 
Burke’s account of how. George III attempted to defy the system of “respon- 
sible government” by a “court cabal” is an inversion of the earlier “ministe- 
rial cabal” idea. As far as Macaulay’s use of Walpole’s Journals is concerned, 
Mr. Sedgwick exposes the false origin of the legend of the dominating 
influence on George III derived from Bolingbroke’s “Patriot King”. 

On these early years of the reign the correspondence of George III, 
edited by Sir John Fortescue, is very small in amount. The editor had be- 
lieved these letters of the king to Bute destroyed. Professor Namier, how- 
ever, discovered them in possession of the Bute family and used them. The 
earliest ones are from the spring of 1756, when the then Prince of Wales was 
barely eighteen, and only nine of the 338 letters in the volume were written 
after the fall of the Bute ministry in the spring of 1763. It is mainly on the 
personal relationship of Bute andthe king and on their policy, both in 
matters of politics and of state, that the letters are of importance. They shed 
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little light, for example, on so important a question as the peace negotia- 
tions. That the strong personal attachment which determined Bute’s relation 
to the royal family in these years was between himself and George III, not 
between himself and George III’s mother, becomes clear. In view of George’s 
youth and total inexperience of affairs, it seems inevitable that someone 
would have occupied some such position of influence with him. After the 
first year of the reign, during which the young king’s concern with the 
problems of his choice of a bride occupied much of his attention, his grow- 
ing familiarity with the problems of government began the loosening of 
the bond. After Bute’s retirement from office in 1763 communication be- 
tween them continued constantly for three years, although most of the letters 
were destroyed as a precautionary measure, Of the nine surviving ones, the 
last three, written in 1766 and giving George III’s comments on the Rock- 
ingham administration and its fall, are important. By the summer of 1766 
the period of dependence on Bute ended, the final break coming as a result 
of the king’s concern with the formation of a stable government as opposed 
to insisting on one which should include Bute’s friends. 

It is too little understood that this ever-present problem of forming a 
stable government gives one of the clues to the king’s conduct throughout 
his reign. Practically speaking, the house of commons in these years 
operated on a multi-party system bearing resemblances to that which has 
obtained in recent years in some Continental legislatures, and so similar 
problems have arisen. To the king “management of the House of Com- 
mons” meant, not as Whig pamphleteers and later Whig historians have 
assured us, political manipulation in the interests of personal government, 
but it appeared as the only means of assuring a system by which the business 
of the house of commons and the administrative departments could be 
carried on. 

As a student of the reign of George III the present reviewer has often 
wished for a monograph on his insanity by a specialist in mental disease. 
Dr. Guttmacher’s volume has supplied this and in so doing puts our under- 
standing of his whole career on a more solid basis. The printed reports to 
parliament of the king’s physicians are supplemented by fuller manuscript 
accounts preserved at Windsor, and of all this material, as well as the 
ordinary sources for the study of the reign, Dr. Guttmacher has made use. 
The periods of mental derangement which the king suffered, culminating 
in the final attack in 1810, were manic-depressive insanity. While the volume 
is in the form of a life of the king, chronologically treated, the author’s 
selection of material has been guided by his main interest, that of the king’s 
malady and the related traits of his personality and the implications of this 
theme. The attractive traits of conscientiousness and of courage which the 
king exhibited in such large measure are emphasized as recurrent in suf- 
ferers from manic-depressive insanity, The idea sometimes advanced that 
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George’s actions in the intervals between his attacks exhibit traces of insanity 
receives complete contradiction in this study. The elaborate treatment of 
the activities and reports of the physicians during the severe attack com- 
mencing in the autumn of 1788 makes clearer the course of political manipu- 
lation in regard to the Regency question. Of interest is the author’s remark 
that “in the century that has passed since George III’s final illness, prognosis 
in psychiatry has not progressed far beyond the point to which this group 
of experts had carried it”. Of further interest are his mention of Chatham 
as a manic-depressive and his many comments on the medical history of 
other persons who appear in the narrative. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s destructive inroads into the bases of the Whig legend, 
the clarification afforded by the Bute letters of the real situation in the early 
years of the reign, and Dr. Guttmacher’s sympathetic exposition of the 
king’s character are important steps toward the final eclipse of the remark- 
ably persistent interpretation of the reign advanced by the nineteenth 
century Whig historians. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. _ Gerpa Ricuarps Croszy. 


The Cambridge History of Poland, from Augustus II to Pilsudski, 1697-1935. 
Edited by W. F. Reppaway, J. H. Penson, O. Harecxi, R. Dysosx1. 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1941. 
Pp. xvi, 630. $7.50.) 

Tue difficulty of acquiring a reading knowledge of the Polish language 
and the common academic practice of studying the history of no nation east 
of Germany, plus the tragic fact that Poland disappeared from the world’s 
geographies for much over a century prior to the First World War, have 
operated against Western readers’ knowing the rich culture and exciting 
history of the Polish people. 

At the height of its glory, and it was real glory, Poland was the largest 
political unit of Europe; in the early seventeenth century it embraced an 
area of 380,000 square miles—as great as Germany and France together— 
the home of 15,000,000 people. 

It is now, therefore, a definite addition to the world’s authentic knowl- 
edge, a real widening of geographical and historical horizons, that the 
Cambridge Press and Macmillan in America have issued one of the two 
volumes (the second one, it happens) of the Cambridge History of Poland, 
this volume covering the period 1697-1935. 

Owing, however, to the unfortunate brevity of the introduction, which 
should have been a full-length chapter reviewing the history of Poland to 
1697, even the most careful reader of this book will not know the real 
Poland nor suspect the splendor of the reigns of the Jagellon kings and their 
glorious climax in the “Golden Age of Poland”. That total period is 1386- 


1572. 
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The sun of Poland’s day began to set in 1648, There was a sunset burst 
of splendor in 1683, when John Sobieski delivered Vienna and indeed all 
Europe from the Turk, and then the night set in, at its darkest exactly in the 
period covered by the opening chapters of the book under review. The 
eighteenth century was a dismal era for Poland until after 1764, when there 
came thirty years of mixed cultural revival and political tragedy ending in 
the final partition of 1795. 

The book begins just when the decline really set in, with an account of 
the unfortunate reigns of Augustus II and Augustus III, telling that de- 
pressing story not too interestingly. With page 49 we have passed that era 
and come to a surprisingly clear discussion of the Polish constitution, fol- 
` lowed by Dr. W. J. Rose’s luminous chapter on the social life of Poland 
before the partitions. After those first forty-eight pages the going is good. 

Those who knew these books were in preparation impatiently awaited 
their appearance. The editors are known historians, especially Reddaway on 
the English side, Halecki for the Poles. The chapters, thirty in number, are 
by twenty-one different writers—twelve Polish, two American, six English, 
one Canadian, Twenty-two chapters are narratives of the course of Polish 
history,-seven deal with Polish life and culture, one with the role of Pilsudski 
in twentieth century Poland. The writing ranges all the way from the less 
stimulating chapters by Professor Konopczynski to the splendid work of 
Professors Skwarezynski and Dyboski, the lively writing of Dr, Rose of 
Oxford and the vital, at times inspired, paragraphs of Dr. Coleman of 
Columbia, a writer of truly illuminating phrases and well-turned sentences. 

Rose and Coleman not only know their facts and their Poland; they 
know how to interpret them and make them live. Rose’s chapter on Russian 
Poland is a good illustration of how a period in the hands of a vivid writer 
can leap into life and meaning. His succeeding chapter on Prussian Poland 
reveals to the English and Americans the criminal brutality of allowing Ger- 
mans to rule over Poles. Handelsman has taken an obscure period, 1815-30, 
and made it clear and interesting. Estreicher throws new light on the internal 
racial complications and problems of that troubled district where the Polish 
Ukrainians live. Few Poles can so brilliantly interpret their country as-can 
Dr. Dyboski, as is illustrated in his chapter on Polish literature, art, and 
learning. 

In Miss Gardner’s chapter on the romantic poets of Poland some will for 
the first time get the feel of the poet Mickiewicz (1798-1855). When we of 
America try to find a person who stands in our history somewhat as 
Mickiewicz stands in that of Poland, oddly enough we have to choose 
Washington, though one was a poet and the other a soldier. In Poland’s 
dark days of the last century Mickiewicz was her greatest poet and at the 
same time the moral leader of the nation, its inspiration and guide. 

To most readers the chapters of greatest interest will be those dealing 
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with Poland after 1914, the theme of the final sixty pages, The chapter 
entitled “The First Years of the Republic”, by J. M. Penson, though replete 
with detailed information, falls far short of picturing the progress of the 
Poland in which some of us lived. General Kukiel, who was recently made 
a Knight of the Bath by King George VI, contributes two chapters on his 
special period, the Napoleonic era, written with the accuracy and clarity of 
the trained historian. 

There are three maps; an ethnographic map would have been useful. 
One misses a good bibliography, but this will appear in Volume J, nineteen 
of whose twenty-five chapters are already in print. The book is not propa- 
ganda; it is the serious history characteristic of the Cambridge series. 

Poland has for almost five hundred years been rich in historians. Those 
of the past hundred years have been of two schools, one seeking the reasons 
for Poland’s fall in its interior weaknesses and failings, the other seeing that 
fall as caused by the rise of three expanding empires completely surrounding 
it, Prussia under Frederick, Russia under Catherine, and Austria under 
Maria Theresa. Many of the Polish writers in this volume belong to this 
former and pessimistic school. They well illustrate Poland’s known capacity 
for objective self-criticism and lack of any tendency toward either self-excuse 
or self-praise. 

New York City. PauL SupPER, 


Friedrich von Gentz, Defender of the Old Order. By Pav R. Sweer. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1941. Pp. viii, 326. $4.00.) 
Tuis biography is an important addition to the growing shelf of excellent 

works on German history in the first half of the nineteenth century that 

have appeared in English since 1935. Among others, one would include in 
this list: A. G, Pundt, Arndt (New York, 1935); H. du Coudray, Metternich 

(London, 1935); R. Aris, History of Political Thought in Germany, 1789- 

1815 (London, 1936); E. Kohn-Bramstadt, Aristocracy and the Middle- 

Classes in Germany, 1830-1900 (London, 1937); E. N. Anderson, National- 

ism and the Cultural Crisis in Prussia, 1806-1815 (New York, 1939); W. O. 

Henderson, The Zollverein (Cambridge, 1939); E. J. Knapton, The Lady 

of the Holy Alliance: The Life of Julie de Krüdener (New York, 1939); 

V. Valentin, 1848: Chapters of German History (London, 1940); A. J. P. 

Taylor, The Habsburg Monarchy, 1815-1918 (London, 1941); R. B. Brandt, 

The Philosophy of Schleiermacher (New York, 1941); and H. Marcuse, 

Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory (Oxford, 

1941). 

Gentz, who “acquired a European reputation as the most gifted anti- 
Revolutionary and anti-Bonapartist writer in Germany”, began his long 
career as a state functionary and, as we would call it, a “public relations 
man” in the service of Prussia. After 1802 he was mostly in the service of 
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Austria, though at times he also received part of his income from the gov- 
ernments of England and Russia, from Louis XVIII of France, and from the 

hospodars of the Danubian Principalities. Gentz was the secretary of all 
` the congresses from Vienna through Verona (1815-22), and there was no 
statesman in Europe who knew more of the inside of diplomacy or could 
excel Gentz in the framing of a diplomatic document, He had begun life as 
a pupil of Kant and as a liberal; his study of some antirevolutionary writers, 
among them Burke, whose Reflections on the Revolution in France he trans- 
lated into German (1794), and, still more, the excesses of Jacobinism carried 
him toward a moderate conservatism. From 1809 until his death in 1832 
Gentz was in the closest association with Metternich, though not until after 
the Wartburg Festival in 1817 did he move over from a conservative posi- 
tion to an out-and-out reactionary one. 

Dr, Sweet presents Gentz for what he was—a kind of adventurer. There 
is some truth in Napoleon’s gibe that Gentz was “one of these men without 
honor who sell themselves for gold”. He ‘was, says this biographer, “an 
earthy man. He loved food, women, soft-beds.” He was a man, as Metternich 
once remarked, who “would give the Strassburg Cathedral for a good piece 
of chocolate”. But he was an adventurer of genius; one marvels at the acute- 
ness of his estimates of men and of situations, and one is bound to agree 
with Dr. Sweet that he was “a man of historic consequence”, 

Dr. Sweet sticks relentlessly to his main task as a biographer, and if one 
is looking for a full analysis of Gentz’s ideas, especially as they are related 
to other currents of conservative and reactionary thought, he will be dis- 
appointed; for example, Joseph de Maistre, Novalis, Baader, Görres, and 
Schleiermacher are barely mentioned, and Friedrich Schlegel and Bonald 
appear only in a few lines. Likewise, for as detailed a biography as this 
there is very little of the “times”. But within the limits he has set for him- 
self the author has been unusually successful. The material has been 
' thoroughly worked ‘over, the plan is excellent, and the author’s style admi- 
rably clear and juste. 

Oberlin College. Frepericx B, Arrz. 


A Generation of Materialism, 1871-1900. By Catron J. H. Haves, Colum- 
bia University. [The Rise of Modern Europe, edited by William L. 
Langer.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1941. Pp. xii, 390. $3.75.) 
Tus provocative book is written by one of America’s most distinguished 

Catholic scholars. In it he maintains that a split in the ranks of the liberals 

prepared the way for most of the troubles that beset mankind today. Prior 

to the seventies, he writes, “there were many varieties of liberalism”, but 

“they all adhered, in one way or another, to that ‘ecumenical liberalism’ 

which had ever been actuated by a general and generous desire to free and 

dignify the individual and which drew support from every social class” 

(p. 48). Then, he continues, “when such ecumenical liberalism was per- 
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meating all classes and parties and countries, something like a calamity 
befell it in the sudden upsurge of a sect of liberals”, which he calls sectarian 
liberals (pp. 48-49). Prominent members of this group were promoters of 
big business, intellectuals, professional men, urban elements, petty bourgeoisie, 
Jews; and Masons (pp. 66-67). Outstanding characteristics of some or all of 
these sectarians were an emphasis upon economic liberty, individual initia- 
tive, private enterprise, and free trade; hostility to labor unions; opposition 
to governmental interference in business; promotion of free public schools; 
establishment of constitutional government dominated by the propertied 
classes; defense of pacificism and participation in war profiteering; the 
maintenance of freedom of thought and of the press; and “novel emphasis 
upon the liberating blessings, ultimately, of technology, natural sciences, 
and ‘machine civilization’” (p. 50). 

Having defined “sectarian liberalism”, Professor Hayes then attempts to 
show how the various members of this group discredited the name liberal. 
This he does by intimating that their materialism culminated in extreme 
nationalism, power politics, imperialism, radicalism, militarism, navalism, 
racialism, and finally state socialization or economic nationalism as evi- 
denced by state-maintained and state-directed schools and by protective 
tariffs (p. 210). As the author seems to view it, this economic nationalism 
constituted the seedtime of totalitarianism, personal dictatorship, and its 
attending social evils. Thus, he concludes, boys “schooled by the generation 
of materialism” grew up to fight the World War, “and it was some of their 
sons who would follow supermen into the totalitarian state and totalitarian 
war” (p. 340). 

Since Professor Hayes is writing history, not prophecy, he says nothing 
about the Europe of tomorrow. But the import of his volume is clear. One 
institution was able to withstand the assaults of “sectarian-liberalism”—the 
church. Just as it resisted the pagans, barbarians, Moslems, Arabs, Turks, 
Luther, Calvin, and eighteenth century rationalism, so it withstood the 
“secularizing process” of the nineteenth century. For a while there was a 
crisis. Directed largely by those who expressed certain “philosophical as- 
sumptions about science, and especially with the carrying over of these 
assumptions from natural science to the so-called social science” (p. 124), 
there was a drift from traditional religion to the rise of modernism (p. 131). 
This movement was greatly aided by two strange bedfellows, sectarian 
liberals and Marxian socialists. Then came the change. Leo XIII ascended 
the papal throne, and another Catholic Counter Reformation occurred. 

In a sympathetic and a charming manner Professor Hayes pictures 
Pope Leo XII as the champion of the church’s supremacy in the spiritual 
world. Proclaiming the church as a perfect society in itself, the pope, like 
some of his illustrious predecessors, attempted to improve conditions in 
the mundane world. With this in mind he enunciated in his famous 
encyclical, Rerum novarum, a platform of Christian democracy and Chris- 
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tian liberty. Thereupon, under his leadership the Catholic Church greatly 
increased its numbers and influence in Europe, the United States, and the 
British Empire (p. 147). 

This stimulating volume is “living history”, written by a man who has 
keenly observed and sincerely interpreted his age. Many persons will dis- 
agree with the author’s point of view. Others, however, will accept some 
of the criticism heaped upon the heads of sectarian liberals. At the same time 
they will maintain that, like the church and Marxian socialism, these liberals 
were working to reach a Utopia but failed largely because of the weak- 
nesses and limitations of man. 

University of California. Frankin C. Pata. 


The Anatomy of British Sea Power: A History of British Naval Policy 
in the Pre-Dreadnought Era, 1880-1905. By Axruur J. Marner, Research, 
Associate of the Bureau of International Research of Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College. [Bureau of International Research.] (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1940. Pp. xix, 580, xv. $5.00.) 

No period in the history of sea power and of its influence on policy can 
compare in interest to the Age of Imperialism. From a purely technical 
viewpoint alone, the rise during these decades of the modern navy, with its 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, its wholly unprecedented 
standards of training, readiness, and efficiency—as well as, on the other 
hand, the resurrection of naval strategy out of the profound slumber into 
which it had fallen since the Napoleonic Period—forms one of the outstand- 
ing milestones in the evolution of naval warfare. But these professional 
aspects of this fundamental revolution are of less outstanding interest to the 
historian than the unique impact exercised by naval affairs during this 
period on the political sphere proper. In the Age of Imperialism naval power 
and naval policy, under the influence of Mahan’s teachings, for the first 
and only time in history rise out of the role of a mere instrument of policy, 
its “handmaiden”, into that of an independent factor; until at its apogee, 
in the years before the World War, the naval race forced by Tirpitz upon 
Great Britain becomes almost, if never entirely, the dominant factor in the 
relations between these two powers and thereby of the entire world-wide 
constellation crystallizing around this antagonism. 

Yet despite the immense amount of labor and ingenuity devoted during 
the past twenty years to elucidating the role of naval strategy and naval 
competition in bringing about the ultimate catastrophe of the World War, 
the results have so far remained singularly disappointing, mainly because 
the subject has been almost invariably approached from the point of view 
of the political historian and in disregard of the complicated technical issues 
and arguments upon which it hinged. 

It is, therefore, the outstanding merit of Dr. Marder’s imposing study, 
covering in the present volume the larger, earlier phase of the imperialistic 
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rivalry, that for the first time it approaches this cardinal issue primarily 
from the naval point of view; and its further merit that it does so on the 
solid basis of a wealth of material which makes his work probably the most 
richly documented naval study in existence. The vitally important unprinted 
sources on which he has been able to base his narrative—comprising, apart 
from the relevant Admiralty Papers, the private collections of Earl Spencer 
and Admiral Lord Fisher—would in themselves be sufficient to ensure it 
outstanding significance. In addition to this the author has, with a truly 
astounding zeal, gone far beyond the naval field proper, covering practically 
every aspect of English public life during these decades directly or indirectly 
bearing upon it; accompanying every development in the factual sphere 
with a meticulous analysis of the reactions of public opinion, sifted from 
obscure provincial papers, trade journals, and pacifist pamphlets as well as 
from the big dailies and the service journals. 

On the basis of this extraordinarily rich documentary evidence, the author 
has been able to present: first, an extremely vivid picture of the organization 
and working of the British Admiralty during that period; second, an exposi- 
tion of the main strategic and technical issues facing it; and third, in the 
major part of the study, a detailed analysis of the influence of naval con- . 
siderations upon the course of British foreign policy, from the eighties to 
the end of the Russo-Japanese War. 

On the whole, this organization of the subject into a’ systematic intro- 
duction, followed by a historical analysis, would seem to suit the subject 
eminently well if the author had not tended to draw the dividing line be- 
tween the two sections somewhat too sharply. The result is that the great 
strategic issues, dealt with in the first part, tend to disappear in the historical 
narrative behind a confusing melee of ephemeral moves and countermoves, 
diplomatic actions, foreign naval developments, panics, armament cam- 
paigns, parliamentary debates, and departmental currents and counter- 
currents. Thus the reader is left with a general picture of chaos, which is 
true of the earlier relations of Britain with her two main naval rivals in the 
eighties and nineties, France and Russia, but which no longer holds good - 
of the incomparably sharper issues raised by Tirpitz’s attack on British 
supremacy, While the latter aspect, in which Dr, Marder has trusted too 
much to the current inadequate interpretations, forms perhaps the weakest 
part of the whole, his elaborate description of Fisher and his reforms un- 
questionably constitutes its high light. Not only does the vexed question of 
the origins of the dreadnought receive its fundamental and final elucidation, 
but also, for the first time, there are an adequate recognition and description 
of the huge program of reforms by which Fisher transformed the British 
navy from the easygoing force of the turn of the century into the supremely 
eflicient instrument of the World War. 

The tempting but unfortunately far too few original materials repro- 
duced by Dr. Marder leave, as our main request for the second volume, the 
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desire for a comprehensive array of the important strategic memoranda for 
the entire period from 1880 to 1914. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. HerserT Rosinsk1. 


Germanizing Prussian Poland: The H-K-T Society and the Struggle for the 
Eastern Marches in the German Empire, 1894-1919. By Ricttarp WonsER 
Tims, Instructor in History at Trinity College (Connecticut). [Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law.] (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. Pp. 312. $4.25.) 

For many years historians have been accustomed to the high level of the 
monographs produced by students in Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes’s 
seminar at Columbia University on various aspects of nationalism. The 
present work, an excellent volume on a most timely subject, is a welcome 
addition to the field. 

Following her national unification in 1871, Germany had an “Irish 
problem” of her own, brought to her by Prussia. The Ostmarken, or the 
Polish districts of the “eastern borderlands”, became the scene of a bitter 
struggle between German and Polish nationalities, More than a fifth of all 
the Poles in Europe lived in the Ostmarken. The persistent efforts made by 
the Germans to Germanize Prussian Poland were matched by the zealous 
refusal of the Poles to submit to national extinction. 

Dr. Tims’s study seeks, specifically, to describe the German reaction to 
the dogged contest, as manifested in the work of the “German Eastern 
Marches Association”, or the H-K-T Society. Bismarck’s Kulturkampf and 
his Prussian agrarian program of 1886 acted as a spur to an already strong 
spirit of Polish nationalism. After Bismarck’s retirement in 1890, Caprivi’s 
policy of conciliating the Poles aroused a storm of opposition. The Verein 
zur Förderung des Deutschtums in den Ostmarken was organized in 1894 
by a trio of millionaire landowners in Posen: Ferdinand von Hansemann, 
Hermann Alexander Kennemann, and Major Heinrich von Tiedemann, from 
whose initials the H-K-T Society took its name. In the next twenty-five 
years the “Hakatists” sought to ease German digestion of the essentially 
indigestible Poles. The organization attracted the support of discontented 
patriots, “purple-faced Prussian agrarians” opposed to reduction of grain 
duties, Free Conservatives resentful of free-trade policies, National Liberals 
worried about Polish intransigeance, and industrial and agricultural em- 
ployers suspicious of assertiveness among Polish miners and farm hands. 
Furthermore, it enjoyed the good will of the blood-and-iron chancellor him- 
self, sulking in Friedrichsruh. The society’s original agrarian complexion 
was short-lived. It soon numbered many members in branch societies and 
became one of the most vociferous of the patriotic organizations which 
played a part in shaping Germany’s type of integral nationalism. 

Dr, Tims traces the efforts of the H-K-T Society to conquer the schools, 
acquire Polish lands, eliminate the use of the Polish language, and Ger- 
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manize Eastern towns. He examines the leaders and followers of the society, 
the folkways of “Hakatism”, its local activities, and its relation with propa- 
ganda and the press. And, finally, he describes the dramatic collapse of the 
society in the debacle of 1919. 

The author has utilized the available source materials in Berlin and 
Poznan, Poland, including the records of the association and the official 
publications of the German Reichstag, the Prussian Landtag, and the pro- 
vincial Landtage. He has organized his material well. Especially effective 
are the chapter subheadings, which make for clarity in the narrative. It 
would have been better, however, to place the chapter on the Expropriation 
Act following that on the struggle for the soil, instead of interspersing a 
chapter on “Nationality and Language” between two subjects so closely 
connected. Slightly more attention to the “racial” aspects of the conflict 
might have been valuable. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Tims some day will supplement his fine volume 
with a treatment of the opposing phenomenon—the Polish nationalist move- 
ment in Germany. Another study could be devoted to the efforts of the 
Polish Republic to “Polonize” the nine tenths of Posen and the larger part 
of West Prussia acquired in rgrg. Still another could be made concerning 
the wave of Nazification in Poland after 1939. Dr. Tims has indicated in: 
his present volume that he is eminently fitted to undertake these tasks. 

City College, New York. Lours L. SNYDER. 


King George V: A Personal Memoir. By Jonn Gore. Published by Authority 
of His Majesty the King. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1941. 
Pp. xx, 464. $5.00.) 

Tus supervised biography of “the sailor king” appears to be based 
chiefly on George V’s own diary, on the archives at Windsor, Balmoral, 
and Sandringham, and on its author’s interviews with Queen Mary and 
various high dignitaries of church and state. 

The diary is described in the preface as a simple narrative, restrained, 
unadorned, and accurate. The same could be said of Mr. Gore’s book. But 
whether, as claimed, he has kept out of it that adulation which, with gossip, 
indiscretion, exaggeration, and dramatization, were features of royal biog- 

_taphies and court memoirs that the king disliked, is another question. 

The whole tone of the character study, which covers a long life, is con- 

ventionally reverent. But even for “the average reader in the Empire” there 

is, one feels, altogether too much insignificant detail on the formal comings 
and goings, the purely ceremonial appearances of the prince and king. 

“Frank, simple, honest and good” no doubt he was—this wearer of the 

crown imperial, Perhaps such qualities necessarily add up to dullness. But 

it might have been fairer to relieve even an official account with a little of 
the salt and savor of a Strachey, a little more interpretation of how the king 
got that way, a little franker revelation of the part his good qualities 
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and his weaknesses played in certain crises in a long and eventful reign. 

Probably the essential fact is that George V became king (in 1910) only 
because of the death of his elder brother, the duke of Clarence, in 1892. The 
following year he married his brother’s fiancée, Princess Mary of Teck. 
Her part in the achievements of the reign Mr. Gore makes no attempt to 
deal with; though he states that the diary never fails to record this and the 
depth of the king’s gratitude to his partner. No light is thrown, then, on 
the general impression that Queen Mary was the dominant partner. If so, 
Queen Victoria may well have founded the partnership when “in December 
[1892] he paid a visit to the Queen at Windsor, and she spoke to him at 
great length about his future, about marriage, and of what was in her 
heart concerning him”. 

Until this time, indeed until Queen Victoria’s death in rg90r1, when he 
was thirty-six, King George “had lived in a privacy and with a lack of 
constitutional responsibility which seem remarkable to-day”. His education 
had been that of a professional sailor only. It had, indeed, been carefully 
supervised by Edward VII; but the new king had carefully avoided the 
excessive strictness which his father, the conscientious prince consort, had 
inflicted on him. It was, then, “only during his father’s reign ... that... 
[George V] had done something to repair the gaps in his knowledge of 
English and Constitutional History, and to attain to the normal educational 
standard of the average public-schoolboy at the leaving age!” He was, more- 
over, if Mr. Gore is right, completely dominated by his father. Love and 
veneration for him were the habit of George V’s life. “A certain diffidence” 
toward his father remained, in face of a family life with him which had 
been “an idyll of affection, warmth, gaiety and color”. This certain difidence 
was, it is suggested, the key characteristic of the ideal constitutional king 
who reigned—conservatively, conscientiously, colorlessly—from x910 to 1936. 

Willamette University. R. I, Lovet. 


Allenby, a Study in Greatness: The Biography of Field-Marshal Viscount 
Allenby of Megiddo and Felixstowe, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. By General Sir 
ArcurpaLD WaveLL, Commander-in-Chief, Middle East. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1941. Pp, 311. $3.00.) 

ALTHOUGH an unfinished biography, this volume is complete as far as it 
goes. The outbreak of the war prevented writing the chapters dealing with 
Lord Allenby’s postwar years, but the published volume covers the whole 
period of his life down to the end of the war, and these chapters, apparently, 
are in no way abridged or incomplete. 

As a military biography the book stands out in its conciseness and its 
freedom from the mass of detail which too often swamps works in this 
general field. In some respects this virtue is carried rather too far. The 
three years of Allenby’s service in France (hardly an unimportant period 
of his career) are hurried over with little more than a perfunctory interest, 
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and from first to last the author is interested in Allenby’s character and 
personality rather than in the narrative of his professional career. The book, 
in fact, might be called a portrait rather than a military biography. 

It is, nevertheless, a portrait by a skilled and discriminating professional 
hand. No biography of the period of the Great War, perhaps, has so marked 
a critical quality or sense of proportion; and although focusing his interest 
rather sharply on Allenby’s personality, the author has avoided the conven- 
tional flattering portrait. In summing up Allenby’s period of duty as in- 
spector general of cavalry in the four years just before the war, he notes: 


In one respect only was his readiness for war lacking: he had failed to 
win the confidence and liking of those under him. Only the few who knew 
him well recognized his mental powers. To the Army at large, and to the 
majority of the cavalry he was to lead, he-was “the Bull”, a rough, violent, 
headstrong soldier ... a man not likely to lose his head in a tight place, but 
hardly a great general. 


Roughly speaking, apparently the same could have been said after three 
years of service in France. Subordinates working on a more intimate footing 
had a higher opinion of Allenby’s professional abilities; but these were few 
in number, and outwardly his record held out little promise of brilliant 
achievement. On the part of Sir Wm. Robertson it was a stroke of discern- 
ment to pick him out for the “success offensive” Mr. Lloyd George had 
decided on for the Palestine front. Not the least striking feature of General 
Wavell’s presentation is that he recounts this dramatic culmination of 
Allenby’s career without a touch of the factional spirit that divided “East- 
erners” from those who held to the ‘necessity of a decision on the Western - 
Front. He points out the false reasoning that inspired Lloyd George’s proj- 
ects in this theater and makes clear that it only added to the difficulties 
Allenby had to cope with. l 

It is not for a layman and an outsider to challenge the details of the final 
passage, in which the author ranks Allenby as “the best British general of 
the Great War”. The Palestine campaign was a great achievement, and 
it was due to Allenby. But the fact remains that it was a minor league 
game, played out against an inferior and already battered antagonist. The 
war was won by the soldiers who finally overmastered the German army 
on the Western Front. Allenby was not one of these. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. T. H: Tuomas. 


The German Delegation at the Paris Peace Conference. By ALMA Luckav. 
[The Paris Peace Conference, History and Documents, published for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics 
and History.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. Pp. xv, 
522. $5.00.) 

‘For several years Professor James T. Shotwell has been encouraging 
well-qualified graduate students to prepare documentary histories of different 
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phases of the peace settlement at the close of the first World War. The 
general plan is the same for all. The student first makes a thorough search 
for the pertinent documents and then uses the assembled material for the 
preparation of a doctoral dissertation. In the published volume the disserta- 
tion serves as an introduction to the documents. Already two such publica- 
tions have received notice in this Review (XLIV, 907-908; XLVII, 91-92). 
Dr. Luckau’s offering seems to be the third in the series; others may be 
expected to appear from time to time. 

The introduction to the present volume is a refreshing piece of objective 
historiography. It falls into four chapters: the pre-Armistice agreement; Ger- 
man preparations for the treaty; the German delegation at Versailles; and 
the German government’s acceptance of the treaty. The second chapter 
dwells at length on the Paxkonferenz, an official committee of experts which, 
under the direction of Count Bernstorff, former ambassador to the United 
States, prepared and published fifty-one volumes of memoranda to serve 
the German delegation at the Peace Conference as a library of information. 
Though Dr, Luckau found no evidence that the Germans at Versailles ever 
made use of any of this material, she analyzes it for us in this chapter and 
has selected three pertinent documents-from it for inclusion in the present 
volume. The third chapter is the longest and best. It tells the story of the 
efforts of the German delegation at Versailles to open negotiations with the 
Allied plenipotentiaries and to secure an immediate revision of the terms 
of the peace treaty. Dr. Luckau found ten different drafts of the speech 
which Brockdorff-Rantzau delivered on May 7, when the treaty was sub- 

` mitted to him at the Trianon Palace Hotel, indicating that great pains had 
been taken with the phraseology. Carefully considered in advance also was 
the manner of delivery. Although a diplomat of long experience, Brockdorff- 
Rantzau deliberately committed a breach of diplomatic etiquette by re- 
maining seated, because he felt deeply “that it was beneath the dignity of a 
German to rise before the Allied plenipotentiaries, as if he were a criminal 
being asked to stand in court before his judges”. 

Dr. Luckau was fortunate in her contact with the late Dr, Walter Simons, 
the commissioner general of the German delegation, who gave her oral in- 
formation, contributed personal records, and provided access to documents. 
His letters to his wife, written from Versailles, “offer us from the German 
side an almost unique personal account of the activities of the delegation— 
an intimate record of their plans, their hopes, and the work they sought to 
do”. Dr. Luckau includes twelve of these letters in the volume, They reveal 
to us a cultured gentleman and a German patriot, who was at once sensitive 
to the beauties of nature in the springtime and wise to the ways of subtle 
diplomats. 

The seventy official documents which form the bulk of the volume vary 
in length from a fraction of a page to a hundred pages. They begin with 
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Wilson’s Fourteen Points and end with the appeal of the German govern- 
ment to the German people on June 24, 1919. Some of them were obtainable 
in printed form; others came from unpublished sources, Those that were 
not already in English were, with only one exception, translated into English 
by Dr. Luckau. The originals are available to researchers at the office of 
the Carnegie Endowment. By collecting these scattered records and making 
them easily accessible, Dr. Luckau has performed a valuable service, not 
only to students of history and public affairs but also to future peacemakers, 
who might well profit from the experience of those who were responsible 
for the peace treaties of 1919-20. 
University of North Carolina. MITCHELL B, GARRETT. 


A Short History of Modern Greece, 1821-1940. By Epwarp S. FORSTER, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Sheffield. (London: Methuen 
and Company. 1941. Pp. xiii, 237. 12s. 6d.) 

Essayino a history textbook, Professor Forster centers his account in the 
activities of important personalities in Greece—Trikoupis, Venizelos, the 
kings—in relation to external European events. The motifs are territorial 
expansion and governmental change. He stresses also military history, fol- 
lowing several campaigns in detail, and emphasizes the periods when his 
visits to Greece heightened his interest, He reveals considerable firsthand 
information on contemporary Greece, and in treating officialdom he remains 
objective. One cannot readily disagree with his criticisms of recent Greek 
political life, nor with the statement that King Otho has lately come to be 
regarded as more of a patriot than his nineteenth century contemporaries 
gave him credit for being. Among the side lights, dust is “one of the plagues” 
of modern Athens. 

The forty pages of introduction are only slightly related to Greece and, 
in discussing international relations from 1466 to 1908, raise more questions 
than are answered. Thus the work relates primarily to twentieth century 
Greece: some twenty-five pages recount the Balkan wars, eighty the World 
War and its aftermath, sixty-five the political changes down to Italy’s attack 
in 1940. Many of the fluctuations between 1923 and Metaxas’s dictatorship 
in 1936 were related to the conflict between proportional representation and 
majority rule. Others were related to Wenizelos; rather as when Aristides 
was hated for being called “The Just”, the Greeks came to have too much 
of Venizelos. The masses receive only incidental consideration, though the 
final chapter relays a tourist’s impressions. 

Less credit than due is accorded Russia (p. 12) for Greek independence. 
As a chapter title, “The Beginnings of the National Movement” (p. 105) 
suggests the background for the war of independence; instead it introduces 
an excellent account of Venizelos’s feud with King Constantine regarding 
the World War moves to co-operate with the Allies. 
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Research may later reveal whether Italy’s attack, charged exclusively to 
Mussolini (p. 211), may not have been encouraged by Germany to eliminate 
the Balkan flank in the planned campaign against Russia. “Politics are the 
primary interest of the modern Greek”: if this statement (p. 217) is true, 
the “interest” is doubtless like the American’s bridge-playing—more of a 
pastime than a motivating force. The Greek, being poor, finds that inexpen- 
sive political discussion and intrigue will fit his pocketbook. The author 
might well have explored the remarkable progress of the Greek merchant 
marine, other economic developments, educational advance, social legisla- 
tion, and contributions to the arts. Indeed postwar Greece, with its inflow 
of more than a million refugees, might be studied as a vast social laboratory. 

University of California (Davis). Vernon J. Puryear. 


The Life and Times of Masaryk, the President-Liberator: A Biographical 
` Study of Central Europe since 1848. By Vicror Comen. Preface by 
Jan Masaryx. (London: John Murray; distributed by Transatlantic Arts, 

Forest Hills, New York, rg41. Pp. 272. $2.25.) 

‘ Tur gigantic forces propelling the present conflict were being forged in 
the days before the first World War. Two men whose names are closely 
connected with the current war were born within a few hundred miles of 
each other in one of the hotbeds of world conflict—Austria: Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk, the liberator of Czechoslovakia, and Adolf Hitler, who 
invaded that country and thus’ started the second world conflagration. Both 
men were of humble origin, pariahs in the semifeudal aristocratic monarchy, 
and grew with the turbulent times, their ideologies being shaped by the 
upsurge of tremendous historical forces. 

The ramshackle Austro-Hungarian monarchy was galvanized by the 
attempt to colonize the nations of eastern and southern Europe. In the 
process of absorbing and Germanizing the Serbians, Czechs and Slovaks, 
Poles and Ukrainians, Croats and Slovenes, this monarchy became a nursery 
of racial hatred and conflict. It needed but a spark to explode the gigantic 
powder keg. Against such a background and in the atmosphere of this 
brewing catastrophe these two men, so utterly in contrast, were reared. 

Whereas Hitler became imbued with aggressive Pan-Germanism and 
dreamed of the master German race subjugating Slavs with their older 
brother, Russia, and other “inferior” nations, Masaryk, a Slovak by birth 
and son of a serf, as a professor of Charles University of Prague and the 
first president of Czechoslovakia, based his political philosophy on the 
equality and autonomy of nations, on social justice, and on scientific objec- 
tivity in his dealing with national, economic, and political problems. While 
Hitler became obsessed with intense, hysterical anti-Semitism and belligerent 
racialism, Masaryk even as early as 1899 did not hesitate to stand out 
against the misinformed public opinion of his own nation and Austria 
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and fight against the accusation of a Jew, Hillsner, in the murder of a Chris- 
tian girl for the ritual use of her blood. Facing the risk of becoming a 
national outcast, he boldly rose against the popular belief of Czechs in the 
authenticity of certain old manuscripts which were supposed to prove the 
superior civilization and literature of this.small nation in early history; he 
chose John Huss’s motto, “truth will prevail”, and maintained that the 
nation should not resort to doubtful nonscientific documents to bolster its 
morale. l 

While Hitler, as a sergeant, saw the defeat of the German army, Masaryk 
organized a revolutionary Maffia in Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia, under- 
mining the war effort of the Central Powers from the inside, then escaped 
from Austria and organized a Czechoslovakian army outside to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with the Allies. While Hitler lived after the war as 
a social misfit and built a secret organization to upset Germany’s and the 
world’s social order, Masaryk, as president of Czechoslovakia, built up a 
successful new nation, solved intricate national, racial, economic, and finan- 
cial problems of the young state, and entered into peaceful and friendly 
relationships with all nations. 

After finishing his life’s mission Masaryk’ resigned the presidency, when 
eighty-five years of age, and died quietly in 1937. He did not live long 
enough to see his flourishing country trampled by Nazi soldiers and 
enslaved, 

Victor Cohen, author of The Life and Times of Masaryk, has written 
a very informative book, with good insight into the history of Central 
Europe from 1848 and a clear picture of the background of the first and 
second world wars. It is valuable source material for the understanding of 
some moot historical questions of our epoch, A few slips—such as the 
reference to Dr. Kramar as a leader of the Social Democrats (he was a 
leader of the liberal National Democrats), or the statement about Ruthenia 
with Polish overlords, instead of Carpathian Ruthenia (previously ruled by 
Hungarians), coming to be a part of Czechoslovakia—do not vitiate the 
value of the book; neither does the frequent misspelling of Czech names 
or the inconsistency in geographic terminology, with mixed use of Czech 
and German names. These small defects, however, were not necessary. They 
could have been avoided very easily if Jan Masaryk, who wrote the preface, 
had had the opportunity to read the proof of the book. 

University of Southern California. Boris V. Morkovin. 


The Soviet Experiment. By Harry Bust, Professor of Sociology, University 
of Kentucky. (New York: Richard R, Smith. 1941. Pp. vii, 120. $1.25.) < 

The Kremlin and the People. By Warrer Duranty. (New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock. 1941. Pp. 222. $2.00.) 
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The New Russian Empire: A Theory of the Soviet State conceived in Terms 
of a Dynamic Interpretation of Law, By ANprEw Erron. (New Haven: 
Tuttle, Morehouse‘and Taylor Company. 1941. Pp. 130. $2.00.) 

The Soviets expected it. By Anna Louise Stronc. (New York: Dial Press. 
1941. Pp. viii, 279. $2.50.) i 

_ Tuere is little in common between the four books under review except 
that each deals with some aspect of life in the Soviet Union on the eve of 
the current war. Anna Louise Strong has written her usual enthusiastic 
running account of events she has seen; Duranty has dramatized events he 
has seen or believed must have, transpired to have brought about events he 
has seen; Efron has written a painstaking analysis of Soviet legal theory on 

a background of dislike of all that is Soviet; while Best has written a stu- 

dent's textbook from the point of view of a liberal who hoped for much in 

the Soviet Union, found some of what he hoped for, but has become 
thoroughly disappointed with recent trends away from what he anticipated. 

To the historian Miss Strong’s book has the merit of presenting an eye- 
witness’s account of the Soviet occupation of Lithuania. She has presented 
an intelligent, friendly witness’s account to be taken for what the reader is 
willing to make of it. Her early chapters provide an orientation for the 
reader who ksiows nothing of the Soviet Union, its peoples and their leaders. 
The final chapters assess the position of the Soviet Union in world affairs 
and her conviction that they will not be defeated. Her book is not scholarly, 
and it is certainly not intended to be, but it has the advantage of catching 
for the reader the enthusiasm of the Soviet peoples and their reasons for 
believing in their country. It goes far to explain the successful resistance 
to Hitler. 

Duranty, as usual, provides fascinating reading. There are some who 
will be disturbed by the style which he has affected of late, but if one does 
not permit his sentence structure to cause worry, there will be found a 
wealth of material which is of importance from a man who knows a lot 
about the psychology of the Russians and, in particular, understands the 
extent to which the Slavic element in the individual is tempered by Bol- 
shevist political theory and Bolshevist political theory distorted by the 
Slavic element. 

Duranty centers his attention upon the events leading up to the war 
and begins his analysis with the murder of Kirov on December 1, 1934, as 
the event which “marked the end of a period of internal conciliation in the 
U.S.S.R. and drove the Kremlin to the fantastic “Treason Trials’ and the 
‘Purge’, which undermined Soviet prestige abroad and thus aided the 
machinations of Hitler and his friends in London, Paris, and elsewhere”. 
He paints a dramatic and plausible picture of the trials. In this reviewer’s 
opinion he has caught the approach the Soviet peoples took to the purge 
and has explained why it did not debilitate the nation, as many outsiders 
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had expected, He quotes a Russian friend as saying of the purge: “I tell 
you, this is Russia; and for every man that is killed or scared or exiled, there 
are ten more ready to come and shoulder his job and its risks. . . . Russia 
can stand anything, and the Purge is worth what it cost, because it gave us 
unity, and got rid of traitors, and the filth of Opposition.” 

Duranty’s book is also not scholarly, and it suffers from Duranty’ s 
penchant for quoting verbatim conversations which the author cannor have 
overheard or even heard about, as they took place between Stalin and his 
most intimate advisers. In spite of this fact, it is an important book because 
of the light it throws on the present war. 

Harry Best’s book sets out to be a textbook for the college student. The 
author ïs himself a distinguished teacher of sociology. The study in its early 
chapters is admirable, for it sets forth in plain, unadorned English the facts 
about the Soviet peoples and the past from which they spring. It is brief, the 
kind of book one might assign for a week-end reading before two weeks 
spent on the Soviet Union in a course in comparative government. As the 
author advances, his disappointment in the development of the Soviet form 
of government becomes marked, until he throws away all academic analyt- 
ical calm to say: “Within the recesses of the Kremlin, there abides a dread, 
uncertain power, an inscrutable force upon which the light of day does not 
shine. It is this which rules the land and would rule the world.” If this book 
is to be assigned to students, it had better be coupled in the same assign- 
ment with Miss Strong’s, which is as enthusiastic as Professor Best’s book 
is foreboding. 

Andrew Efron’s study is eomiprehenable only to the reader who is used 
to the academic discussions of a European university. The Anglo-American 
student of law will most likely put it aside halfway through as too analytical 
and unreal for the Anglo-Saxon taste. The European scholar would probably 
delight in plodding painstakingly through its ponderous sentences and com- 
plicated graphs, which are intended to express the nature of law as such 
and, in particular, to explain the system of “dual law”, which the author 
finds clearly apparent in Germany and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Efron makes some long-to-be-remembered commentaries, such as, 
“Whereas Marx was primarily a thinker, a philosopher and a scientist, Lenin 
is scarcely anything more than an experienced and successful strike leader” 
and “Reading and resting seem to be the specific achievements of the Soviet 
revolution within the field of civil liberties.” 

Mr. Efron reviews the controversy caused by the teachings of Pashukanis 
and his development of the principle of the “withering away of the state”. 
This was a powerful controversy within the Soviet Union when this re- 
viewer studied in its law schools, and. Mr. Efron’s analysis is one of the 
most complete yet to appear from a person who has studied it from without. 

Mr. Efron finds that there is a Soviet contribution to the theory of law, 
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for he says: “There has been no other group of scholars clearly to feel the 
dynamic element of law—its changeability and constant need of develop- 
ment,” With this analysis the reviewer is in complete accord, for surely the 
Soviet legal theorists have traveled far from the principles of the school of 
natural law and have developed law as a tool of political science. 

If one is looking for the whole truth about the Soviet Union in any one 
of these books, he will be disappointed, Rather he should be advised to read 
all four and search for the truth between the enthusiastic journalists and the 
analytical academic men. 

Washington, D. C. Joun N. Hazarp. 


Norway, Neutral and Invaded. By Hatvpan Kour, Former Foreign Min- 
ister of Norway. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. 253. $2.50.) 
Tuts book is an account of how one small country was sucked into the 

vortex of the present conflict and how the people have struggled and still are 
struggling to maintain their integrity in the face of the only foreign conquest 
they have experienced in their long history. Of the nerve-racking series of 
events that began on April 9, 1940, the date of the German invasion, Pro- 
fessor Koht writes: “It was like seeing a drama unfolding itself before us and 
at the same time participating in it” (p. 60). As the minister of foreign 
affairs he had to shoulder the difficult and depressing task of conducting the 
negotiations with the Germans. The reader can sense the emotional and 
intellectual strain under which the leaders labored, and yet the account is 
written with an objective detachment and critical acumen which, under the 
circumstances, is remarkable even in a writer of Mr. Koht’s eminent his- 
torical scholarship. 

In answering the question, “Why was Norway neutral?” Mr. Koht 
shows that the antiwar, even pacifist, feelings which swept through liberal 
groups in all the democracies in the twenties and early thirties naturally 
were strong in a country with Norway’s long tradition of peace and. with 
the successful maintenance of neutrality in the First World War to her 
credit. In this postwar period Norway took a vigorous part in the efforts to 
preserve world peace, until the disillusionment that followed the failure of 
sanctions against Italy caused the small ex-neutrals to concentrate upon 
plans for maintaining their own neutrality if—or rather when—another war 
should break out. Neutrality, Mr. Koht argues, was the only course open 
to little, half-prepared Norway, however unneutral might be the feelings of 
the people. 

Although the way of the neutral was hard, it was not considered im- 
possible before a rude awakening came with the Nazi assault. The chief 
purpose of the invasion, the author believes, was to complete the blockade 
of Great Britain, so it cannot be classed as a defensive move, That the 
alleged reasons of the Nazis were pure fabrication is easily proven, Norway 
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was not without some premonition of the danger, and twice false warnings 
of an impending attack had reached the government. 


Finally, on a third occasion, on April 5, the Legation in Berlin’ sent an- 
other telegram essentially similar to the previous one. I admit that this time 
I felt rather sceptical, and anyhow I now felt the country reasonably well 
guarded against most imaginable contingencies. But of course I passed the 
information on to the military authorities so that the necessary measures 


could be taken (p. 56). 


For the kind of invasion that was made Norway was not and could not be 
prepared, and the coastal towns could not possibly withstand an onslaught 
in which for the first time in history there was a perfect co-ordination of 
land, sea, and air forces. The resistance in the interior was the most stubborn 
that the Nazis met in any country they conquered, But unless adequate help 
came, it too was bound to end in a German victory, although it proved a 
costly one. Assistance was sent, but the forces of the Allies could not operate 
effectively without an airdrome, before long they were withdrawn, and 
Norway was inevitably sacrificed in a vain attempt to save France. 

The most significant contribution of the book, however, is the account 
of how the government continued to function under fire during the harrow- 
ing retreat northward, The king and his ministers astutely avoided falling 
into any trap set by the Germans which might weaken the position of the 
government. At the same time the Storting, under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, C. J. Hambro, took meticulous precaution that in every eventuality 
the government might continue to function within constitutional forms. 
This is a noteworthy incident in the history of constitutional government. 

The book also describes the “tug of war” through which the Germans 
tried to get some appearance of co-operation from the Norwegians but 
which succeeded only in unifying opinion and hardening opposition; the 
steadily mounting brutality that roused the tenacious stubbornness with 
which the people had for centuries resisted encroachments upon their rights; 
Norway’s continuing “War of Liberation”; and finally there is a brief dis- 
cussion of what the Norwegians are fighting for. Several significant docu- 
ments which are appended add to the value of the book. l 

Saint Olaf College. Karen Larsen. 


Documents on International Affairs. Norway and the War, September, 1939- 
December, 1940. Edited by Monica Curtis. [Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1941. Pp. x, 
154. $3.00.) 

Turs publication includes all the documents inserted in the Norwegian 
White Book, which appeared in three editions in the course of the summer 
of 1940, each new edition supplemented by new documents, the last one 
printed in July, 1940. 
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The British publication is greatly enlarged by documents from other 
sources, British, German, even French and American, regarding Norwegian 
policies of neutrality previous to the outbreak of war in September, 1939, a 
certain incident (the Altmark affair), the history of violations of this neu- 
trality during the war, the national and international political aspects of the 
German invasion of Norway, and, finally, the acts arising from the German 
occupation and administration of Norway until February, 1941. As will. be 
seen, the scope of the publication is somewhat larger than indicated by the 
title. All Norwegian and German documents are rendered in English, and 
the translations are very conscientiously done. 

Evidently the book offers much documentary information about the 
whole story of the invasion of Norway, the reasons for it, and even the 
resistance in Norway after the complete occupation. 

The editor holds out the prospect of a ‘subsequent publication of docu- 
ments regarding the violations of Norwegian neutrality on the part of all 
the belligerents. Perhaps, then, it may seem unfortunate to have included 
in the present publication some few and incomplete documents regarding 
the Altmark affair, which, even by the admission of the editor, could not 
now be adequately represented. 

The documents are preceded by a succinct ond objective historical in- 
troduction, There is mentioned an episode that only cursorily appears in 
the documents, viz., the question of the neutrality of Norway arising from 
the Russo-Finnish War. In this paragraph some statements are made that 
do not conform with the facts. There was at that time no meeting of the 
Scandinavian foreign ministers in Geneva for the purpose of bringing about 
peaceful negotiations between Soviet Russia and Finland. And no advance 
information was given to Finland by the government of Norway to the 
effect that it would not permit the passage of auxiliary forces of the Allied 
Powers, which information is alleged to have prevented Finland from asking 
for help. Further, it is inexact to assert that the Swedish iron ore was usually 
transported by rail to Narvik and thence by sea to Germany; it was only a 
part, and the smaller one, that went that way. 

Washington, D. C. Hatvpan Kour. 
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The Palace School of Muhammad the Conqueror. By Barnette MILLER, 
Professor of History, Wellesley College. [Harvard Historical Mono- 
graphs.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. x, 226. $2.00.) 
In this excellent study Dr. Barnette Miller has given an authoritative 

account of the famous Palace School of Muhammad the Conqueror, in 

which the Ottoman officials, the army officers, and functionaries of the 
court were trained, Professor Miller’s periods of residence in Constantinople, 
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now Istanbul, and the ample use of contemporary sources in her work have 
enabled her to give us this informing study of an institution of great impor- 
tance for our understanding and appreciation of the Ottoman Turkish sys- 
tem. The student of comparative education will find here a work of value. 

This Palace School doubtless provided the most thoroughgoing system 
of education for government service of its time. With the official class made 
up largely of slaves, originally of alien blood and creed, a careful and total 
system of education for them was necessary. For four and a half centuries 
it continued, although during the last century of its existence its influence 
was reduced to the training of functionaries of the court and domestics of 
the palace, 

In the description of this educational institution Dr. Miller describes 
significant conditions, some of them strangely modern. The tests to which 
the tribute children were put were perhaps the counterpart of the modern 
intelligence test! The curriculum of the Palace School was based on the 
elective system of studies and “a system of merit consisting of carefully 
graded rewards and punishments”. Music and physical education were both 
regarded as important studies. The only prescribed subjects in the entire 
curriculum of the Palace School were the study of the Turkish and Arabic 
languages and the Koran, There were also scholarships “on a differential 
scale according to rank, for the six halls of the Grand Seraglio and the three 
affliated schools”. 

Although the stern and rigorous character of this education declined with 
the lessening military importance of the Ottoman Turks, the curriculum 
remained practically unchanged. The retarding effects of the slave system 
of government, with the exclusion of “freeborn Turks” from participation in 
the goverriment, checked “the natural development of the Turkish people 
for several hundred years”. Political intrigue contributed to the decline in 
vitality of the Palace: School in the nineteenth century. Officially ceasing to 
function in 1922, the Palace School has as its sole surviving unit today, ac- 
cording to Dr. Miller, the Galata Serai Lycée. 

It is to be’ regretted that Dr. Miller implies in the opening sentences of 
her introduction that “the modern Protestant missionary movement” has 
been a limiting influence in our knowledge of the Turks, The opinion of 
this reviewer is that in Turkey, as in most lands, the influence of the 
Protestant missionary is liberal and understanding. 

Institute of International Education. Epcar J, FisHEr. 


International Rivalry in the Pacific Islands, 1800-1875. By JEAN INGRAM 
Brookes. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1941. Pp. ix, 454. $5.00.) 

Tue international rivalry in the islands of the Pacific between 1800 and 

1875 provided a relatively mild curtain raiser for the expanding imperialism 
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of the last quarter of the century, It hardly foreshadowed the bitter conflict 
now raging in that distant part of the world. The single mention in this 
book of Japan—in connection with a commercial treaty concluded with the 
kingdom of Hawaii—is a striking illustration of how greatly the interna- 
tional situation in the Pacific has changed. This period was, nevertheless, 
one of importance. It witnessed the establishment of an all-British Australia, 
the colonizing of New Zealand, and England’s annexation of the Fiji Islands; 
it marked the French advance into the Pacific by way of the Marquesas, 
Tahiti, and New Caledonia, and it saw the steady tightening of American 
bonds with both the Hawaiian and Samoan Islands. The Powers were stak- 
ing out their first claims to the scattered islands of the mid-Pacific and, 
through their diplomatic maneuvering, setting the stage for future events 
which would determine—are perhaps today determining—where eventual 
mastery of the vast reaches of the Pacific may lie. 

This is the story—primarily the Pacific rivalries of Great Britain, France, 
and the United States in the first three quarters of the past century—told 
by Dr. Brookes. It is a record which may well be characterized as detailed 
and comprehensive insofar as diplomacy is concerned. A great deal of new 
and interesting information, taken largely from the official documents of the 
period, is made available for the first time. The sparring of the governments 
concerned, the correspondence between foreign offices and diplomatic or 
consular officials in the islands, and the relations of the last with both Euro- 
pean traders and native chieftains are all fully treated. The book is a very 
real contribution to our understanding of how the disposition of the Pacific 
islands was brought about. 

It is, nevertheless, a somewhat confusing account.,Dr. Brookes has 
neither introduction nor conclusion. There is no significant interpretation 
of the developing trend of the colonial: policy of any one of the nations con- 
cerned; no complete survey of the effect of their activities upon the Pacific 
balance. of power. We are given detailed information upon the processes of 
annexation but very little on either causes or effects. The economic aspects 
of Pacific rivalry are not so fully developed as they might be, and there is 
relatively little material upon the islands themselves or upon their in- 
habitants. The picture of developments in the Pacific which finally emerges 
is indistinct and blurred. ` 

It is, perhaps, not altogether warranted to criticize an author for leaving 
out things which he had no intention of including, but the confusion in 
this case is heightened by a strict conformity to chronological sequence. The 
account of a crisis in Hawaiian affairs is abruptly interrupted while the 
scene shifts to New Caledonia; as affairs in Samoa reach a point of high 
tension, the reader is suddenly plunged into the midst of diplomatic maneu-. 
vering at Fiji. These broken threads are later picked up; we get back in 
time to Hawaii or Samoa. But there is no real continuity to the unfolding 
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story. After largely disposing of New Zealand, the Marquesas, and Tahiti 
in chapter vi, the affairs of Hawaii, Samoa, and Fiji are the author’s chief 
concern, But while it would admittedly not have been entirely satisfactory 
to take them up one by one for the entire period, the author’s technique of 
somewhat arbitrarily treating his topic by decades leaves a great deal to be 
desired. The fault may be the reviewer’s, but he was confused, 

The book is carefully annotated, It has a useful bibliography—although 
very few of the intensely interesting narratives of early American voyagers 
in the Pacific are included. It has a map of Oceania. Despite its limitations it 
remains highly useful for any student of international rivalry in the Pacific. 

Ohio State University. Fosrer Rura Duties, 


The Dutch East Indies: Its Government, Problems, and Politics. By Amy 
Vanvensoscu. Second edition. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 446. $4.00.) 

In bringing out a revised edition of his work on the government and 
administration of the Dutch possessions in Asia, Professor Wandenbosch has. 
rendered a valuable service not only to students of comparative government 
and colonial administration but to all those who are interested in the future 
of the southwest Pacific. In its new form the book has preserved all the 
virtues of the old and has obtained the additional merit of timeliness. 

The first three chapters are devoted to a brief description of the land 
and the people and to a general outline of the social and economic structure 
of the Dutch East Indies, The main portion of the book examines in great 
detail the constitutional structure and the actual working of the colonial 
government. The author describes the relations between the minister for the 
colonies and the governor general and the division of functions between the 
parliament in Holland and the people’s council (Volksraad) in the Indies in 
a manner which indicates an excellent grasp of the. political life of both the 
dependencies and the mother country. The description of governmental 
organization in Java and the outer possessions is presented against the social 
and economic background of colonial life, and we are constantly reminded 
of the unique local conditions under which the political institutions must 
operate. In addition to the sections which deal with the governmental struc- 
ture, there are several chapters outlining the basic problems of colonial 
policy as they appear in the fields of education, land tenure, public health, 
and taxation. 

The chapter on the national awakening enumerates the different group- 
ings and associations that have played a role in the movement for inde- 
pendence and have given expression to the political aspirations of the people. 
The author is well aware of the fact that the races and tribes of the Indies 
are more conscious of the differences between them than of the similarities, 
and that the independence movement, therefore, lacks the strength of 
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national unity. There are several suggestive comparisons with the nationalist 
movement inBritish India, and Professor Vandenbosch correctly perceives 
that many of the differences that exist between the two are due to the fact 
that Western economy has penetrated less deeply into the life of the Dutch 
East Indies and has transformed the native pattern of living to a. much 
smaller degree. 

Many writers on colonial government whose experience lies largely in 
the Western world unconsciously use Western democratic government as 
a standard of comparison and thereby miss the essential character of the 
colonial problem. Professor Vandenbosch’s historical and sociological orienta- 
tion has made it possible for him to develop a real feeling for the inherent 
difficulties of colonial administration. He has shown himself fully aware of 
the tragic contradictions which Western civilization creates in technologi- 
cally backward areas in Asia, To the extent that it provides education for 
the native population, it creates demands for social services which the native 
subsistence economy cannot afford; and to the extent that the colonial gov- 
ernment encourages Western enterprise and creates capitalistic sources of 
revenue, it is criticized for encouraging exploitation. 

Professor Vandenbosch has made a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of colonial government. His study is a scholarly piece of work showing 
great skill and balanced judgment, His sympathy for the political aspirations 
of the native population does not blind him to the difficulties which con- 
front the colonial power. The footnotes and bibliography indicate an excel- 
Jent and discriminating use of the sources in the Dutch language. | 

Yale University. NicHoxas J. SPYKMAN. 


War and Diplomacy in Eastern Asia. By CLavpe A. Buss, Professor of Inter- 
national Relations, the University of Southern California. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. xi, 570. $5.00.) 

Wira the few months that have elapsed since December 7, 1941, when 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor precipitated the United States into a second 
world war, Americans in general—the scholar, the intellectual, the man on 
the street, the young and the old—have struggled as best they could through 
what has often appeared as the uncharted waste of Far Eastern geography, 
politics, and international conflict. Since the publication about a year ago 
of the volume under review no subject has been more timely than War and 
Diplomacy in Eastern Asta. Furthermore, very few, if any, American stu- 
dents are better equipped through study, travel, and membership in our 
diplomatic service to present the subject than is Claude Buss, who, when 
this book appeared, was undertaking the responsible duty of executive as- 
sistant to the High Commissioner of the Philippine Islands. 

It is no surprise, therefore, to discover within these covers an encyclo- 
pedic panorama. No recent book on the domestic and international politics 
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of the Far East opens so rich a storchouse in factual subject matter. In 
addition Claude Buss has given us a wealth of analysis and interpretation. 
In Part II he examines in detail the interests and policies of the Great 
Powers: the United Kingdom, France, Germany, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States, His approach is realistic; his analysis of conflicting national: 
aims is notably detached; his interpretations are penetrating and in some 
cases profound. The final chapter, on American policy to the spring of 1941, 
is a remarkable example in contemporary analysis, There is much here to 
explain why it required a “Pearl Harbor” to arouse America to its danger. 

Unfortunately, these values, and they are very great ones, are obscured 
by a host of major shortcomings. 

It is by no means clear for whom this book was written. A style at times 
picturesque, not to say racy, suggests some form of popular consumption. 
But no popular audience could be expected to follow intelligently the flood 
of unexplained historical allusion in which the book abounds. Certainly the 
general reader would want to know what is meant by “the Nanking inci- 
dent” (p. 37), “the truce at Tangku” (p. 52), “a Five Province Autonomy 
scheme” (p. 54), and “a shadowy East Hopei Autonomous Area” (p. 54), to 
cite merely illustrative examples. Certainly, too, it can hardly be assumed 
that the general and intelligent reader is steeped in that historical back- 
ground and: perspective so necessary to an understanding of the welter of 
international power politics here presented. Yet this is precisely the assump- 
tion on which the author has proceeded. Let us note merely one instance by 
way of example, Although the American Open Door policy is mentioned 
on pagés 18-19 and again on page 210, the general reader must wend his way 
through 527 pages before he will find an understandable statement of what 
this policy has been, how it has dominated the actions of the United States, 
and how it has affected the policy of every power involved in eastern Asia. 

Neither may it be said that this book is intended for the specialist in 
contemporary Far Eastern history or politics. In the first place, it is not, 
history. In the second, it may be presumed that the political scientist will 
demand some usable clue to the sources. This is not provided. Quoted 
statements are attributed to such authorities as “One American writer” (p. 
55), “one outstanding Japanese business man” (p. 125), “A Chinese critic” 
(p. 162), and “Another writer” (p. 339). There is, to be sure, a brief bib- 
liography at the end of the book, but the reader is assured that it is designed 
“to avoid the average cesspool of erudition” (p. 551)—doubtless a reference 
to more conventional works in the field of political science. Thus it is 
obvious that the bibliography is not meant for the specialist, 

The answer to the confusion which this book presents would appear to 
be that the manuscript was hastily prepared for the press on the eve of the 
author’s departure for his official post at Manila. In such circumstances the. 
publishers might have been expected to assume greater responsibility for 
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the finished product. Had they done so, a host of inaccurate and careless 
statements of fact could have been avoided. 

To the reviewer it is a matter of great regret that the book has been 
given to the profession and to the public in this form. The materials and 
the interpretations which Claude Buss presents are too valuable to be de- 
troyed by careless organization, editing, and style. It is to be hoped the time 
will come when this book may be rewritten and supplemented in a manner 
worthy of the capacities of its author. N 

Duke University. Paur H. CLYDE. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Democratic Spirit: A Collection of American Writings from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. Edited with an Introduction by BERNARD 
Smitu. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. Pp. xxxv, 927, v. $5.00.) 

A brief introduction to this handsome anthology displays imagination, 
insight, and scholarship. One will look far to find a more praiseworthy 
sketch of the history of American democracy. The prefaces to the selections 
are, in general, well informed and always admirably written. Since “enjoy- 
ment in reading” is the aim of the anthology, the editor has modernized 
seventeenth and eighteenth century texts, omitted footnotes, and reduced the 
bibliographical apparatus to a very brief list of general books. (The list 
does not, unfortunately, include Ralph Gabriel’s The Course of American 
Democratic Thought, the most important work in the field.) Mr. Smith 
properly makes no claim to comprehensiveness—indeed, what anthologist 
could! But he has sought to represent every major aspect of the democratic 
movement. Some will regret that the role of science and the struggle for the 
broadening of educational and cultural privileges receive so little attention. 
Only a brief selection from Dewey’s Democracy and Education represents, 
for example, organized public education, an immensely significant develop- 
ment in American democracy. Others, aware that our present concern with 
the survival of democracy overseas has precedents, will regret that the con- 
cept of an American mission to uphold democracy everywhere is chiefly 
represented by a selection, excellent though it is, from Joel Barlow’s Advice 
to the Privileged Orders. On the whole, however, Mr, Smith has achieved 
both comprehensiveness and balance in his design. No single element in 
democracy, the struggle for religious, intellectual, and political freedom, the 
struggle for a greater measure of social and economic equality, is unduly 
emphasized at the expense of any other, Insofar as the rise and growth of 
American democracy can be understood apart from the antithetical concep- 
tions of aristocracy, privilege, and discipline, a juxtaposition which the design 
of this anthology excludes in any formal and explicit sense, these documents 
open the way to a rich understanding of American democracy. 
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The poems, selections from plays, novels, public documents, philosophical 
essays, and humor are arranged chronologically from the Mayflower Com- 
pact to The People Yes and offer magnificent material for reflection. Nine of 
the hundred selections’ were written by women. Thirty-four of the writers 
grew up or worked in an environment that might properly be called “fron- 
tier”. Only a small proportion of the authors are themselves humble folk; 
immigrants are, with the exception of Sacco and Vanzetti, virtually lacking, 
and there are no ballads or popular songs, an important expression of the 
democratic aspirations of the plain people. Seven Negroes, however, speak 
eloquently for their race. 

In view of the comprehensive conception of the term “writings”, the 
literary and intellectual quality of the selections ranks much higher than 
critics of democracy would like to have us believe is common in democratic 
expression. Great patterris of thought—natural law, rationalism, humani- 
tarianism, Christian ethics—figure in American democracy. The anthology 
abundantly proves, moreover, that democracy has not been merely a negative 
protest against religious, political, social, and economic tyranny and privilege. 
It is made plain that democracy has struck positive notes—the worth and 
dignity of the individual, comradeship, multiple leadership, rationality and 
humanity, and, above all, social change and spiritual growth, It is also clear 
that the American people have not achieved the measure of democracy that 
is theirs without much effort and struggle, that democracy is neither a gift 
nor yet something that can be kept without ceaseless struggle. 

Professor Schlesinger has expressed the wish that every American might 
read this book, a wish which the reviewer shares. 

Columbia University. MERLE Curti. 


American Issues. Edited by Wi.tarp Tuorp, Associate Professor of English, 
Princeton University; MerLe Curti, Professor of History, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; and, Carros Baxer, Instructor in English, 
Princeton University. Volume I, The Social Record; Volume II, The 
Literary Record. (Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1941. Pp. xviii, 
1035; xiv, 893. $3.00 each.) 

Tus anthology is divided into two parts, the first volume emphasizing 
materials primarily of interest to the historian and the second presenting 
selections from the literary record. The two portions of the work are tied 
together by the device of. repeating in each volume the index for the whole 
work, 

Dr. Thorp and Dr. Baker insist in the foreword that aesthetic con- 
siderations have controlled the choices for Volume II. “American eagerness 
to have a-national literature”, they affirm, “has too often led us to praise 
as creative writers men who produced social documentation rather than 
works of art.” “We have aimed”, they add, “to include in the second 
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volume only such writing as can honestly be said to show the artist’s hand 
at work, consciously shaping his material.” After this pronouncement they 
open their collection with John Smith’s narrative of Pocahontas holding the 
captain’s head in her arms to save him from the war clubs of Powhatan. 
Historians, who have long suspected that this tale shows the “artist’s hand 
at work”, will welcome this confirmation of their surmise even if surprised 
to find the story included as an aesthetic achievement. Convention and 
tradition, however, require that American literary anthologies include much 
material from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that should be classi- 
fied under the heading, “Literary Primitives”. Of this material the editors 
have made, on the whole, a good selection. After the colonial period the 
volume emphasizes heavily the major figures. “There are scores of authors”, 
remark Dr, Thorp and Dr. Baker, “whose literary reputations have been 
unduly inflated through their fortuitous connection with contemporary 
events. Most of the latter sort have been eliminated without much compunc- 
tion.” Among those omitted for this or other reasons are James Branch 
Cabell, Willa Cather, and the two Nobel Prize winners, Pearl Buck and ' 
Sinclair Lewis. The editors seek, by including lesser artists, “to make appar- 
ent the breadth of America’s literary achievement”. To the reviewer Vol- 
ume II becomes just another anthology. 

Volume I, The Social Record, seems to be an expression of what has 
sometimes been called the functional approach to intellectual history. This 
method deals with ideas that arise out of specific social scenes and that 
persist only so long as they have social utility. The emphasis of Dr. Curti’s 
book is on the clash of contending interests and ideas, and the general title 
for the work, American Issues, applies particularly to Volume I. Most of 
the material is presented in what might be called the form of a debate. 
Typical antitheses are: “Democracy and Aristocracy, 1783-1840” and “Re- 
form and Conservative Defense, 1900-1917”. The volume includes a wide 
range of topics. It is particularly rich in the nineteenth century, and its. 
principal emphasis is on the social and political collisions arising out of 
American economic life, Anthologies of American thought are still in the 
pioneering stage. The present Volume I not only represents much painstak- 
ing research but breaks new ground. Not the least of its contributions is its 
inclusion of considerable unfamiliar material. 

The functional approach to intellectual history fails to take account of 
some of the forces that bring about the change from one climate of opinion 
to another. In Volume [,. organized on the principle of conflict of ideas, 
there is only scant suggestion of the long-range evolution of certain ideas. 
As a consequence the volume is weak in the twentieth century period. 
There is no attempt to present the religious and philosophical background 
of American thought since the First World War. Darwinism is included in 
the period before rg1o, but the impact of that naturalism born of the new 
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physics is not suggested. The omission is intentional; there is no religious 
or philosophical material after 1910. It is probable that the vast complexity 
of the subject and the lack of space contributed to the decision to limit the 
post-1920 sections to two: “The Big Money, 1920-1929” and “Depression 
and Reconstruction, 1929-1940”. In view of the pressing needs of the present 
crisis the reviewer regrets that the volume does not go more deeply into 
the intellectual problems of the era from November 11, 1918, to’ December 
7, 1941. The book, in spite of this omission, is a fine work and a useful 
addition to the apparatus for teaching American history. 
Yale University, Raren H. GABRIEL. 


The Kingdom of God and the American Dream: The Religious and Secular 
Ideals of American History. By Suerwoop Eppy. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1941. Pp. xii, 319. $2.90.) 

In these days when so much is being written about the preservation of 
the “American way of life” against the threat of the utterly opposing 
ideologies of Nazism and fascism, Mr. Eddy’s analysis of the religious and 
‘secular ideals which he believes have inspired the makers of our history 
from the founding of the colonies down is a valuable contribution to the 
stimulation of our patriotism and courage. He maintains that the early 
` settlers who’ came to our shores, whatever other motives they may have had, 
were primarily concerned to build here a state after the pattern on the 
Mount. The planters in Virginia, the Pilgrims and Puritans in New Eng- 
land, the Catholics in Maryland, the Quakers in Pennsylvania were all 
conscious of this mission. When the theological interests began to give way 
to more secular aims, a complementary movement developed, not so much 
superseding as derived from the original impetus, which found expression 
in the zeal for justice, equality of status, opportunity, and liberty of speech, 
thought, and worship, which we call “the American Dream” and which is 
found embodied in such documents as the Declaration of Independence, the 
Federal and. state constitutions, the inaugural addresses and messages of our 
presidents from Washington to Franklin Roosevelt, and countless books on 
the nature and promise of American democracy, These twin ideals, Mr. 
Eddy confesses, have been shamefully betrayed by a third factor in our 
history, namely, a spirit of materialism, selfishness, and greed, which has 
resulted in the subjection of human rights to property rights and the exploita- 
tion of the masses of the people. The author’s consuming passion for social 
justice is reflected in his scathing denunciation of this obstructive element in 
progress toward the realization of the high ideals cherished by the founders 
of the American nation. 

Mr. Eddy’s treatment of the interplay of the three forces of religion, 
democracy, and usurping privilege begins with a study of the European 
background of America’s religious and social ideals and then proceeds to 
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follow their favorable and adverse fortunes through the course of our his- 
tory from colonial days to the present. He modestly disclaims any pretense 
of writing as a historical expert, acknowledging that he has depended on 
historians from John Fiske to Charles Beard for the factual framework of 
his discussion. His indebtedness to Vernon Parrington also is clearly visible 
in the estimates of the contributions of thinkers like Roger Williams, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Emerson, Whitman, and Lincoln to our spiritual and secular 
ideals. It is when one comes to the last two chapters, on “Religion in Amer- 
ican Life” and “The Twentieth Century”, that one has the sense of coming 
upon the real purpose of the book. Mr. Eddy ceases to be the expositor and 
becomes the ardent preacher. He denounces the abuses of an economic sys- 
tem which has been “weighed in the balances and found wanting”. He calls 
for a spiritual awakening of America. “We must stop the downward rush 
of the Gadarene swine.” We must reclaim the religious heritage bequeathed 
to us by the founders of our nation if democracy and liberty are to survive 
in the most awful struggle for life that they have ever been engaged in, 

Mr. Eddy’s disclaimer of historical competency can hardly excuse the 
large number of errors in his book, which, one feels, are due to carelessness 
and which might have been avoided by a cursory reading of the manuscript 
by any competent student of American history. The reviewer has counted . 
no less than thirty such errors, some of them rather startling, like’ the sen- 
tence on page 116: “Washington fought against the French and Indians in 
General Burgoyne’s campaign in Ohio . . . when General Burgoyne himself 
[was] killed.” Equally striking are like misstatements to be found on pages 
16, 31, 49, 72, 75, 107, 114, 127, 138, 146, 156, 204, and so on for a score of 
other mistakes. It is a pity that so honest and earnest a piece of work as Mr. 
Eddy’s should be marred by inexcusable errors of this. sort. 

Columbia University. Davin S. Muzzzy, 


Historiography and Urbanization: Essays in American History in Honor of 
W. Stull Holt. Edited by Eric F. Gotpman, (Baltimore: Jolins Hopkins 
Press. 1941. Pp. 220. $2.50.) 

Trmse essays by the Johns Hopkins students of Professor W. Stull Holt 
{now at the University of Washington) indicate that his teaching was a 
stimulus to the creative investigation of some of the central problems of 
American history. Some of the essays deal significantly with aspects of urban 
development in American life, and others touch upon the intellectual cur- 
rent that influenced historical writing and teaching in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. All of them show that Professor Holt gave his students a sharp appre- 
ciation of that interrelation of social, economic, and intellectual factors which 
too generally has received slight attention from American historians. 

Because of the highly suggestive quality of the essays, it seems impos- 
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sible to this reviewer to set down adequately the many points which should 
stimulate other investigators; he recommends, therefore, that the essays be 
widely read by students and teachers of history. 

If one among the many matters which have concerned Professor Holt’s 
students is selected for comment here, it should be the question, “What is a 
city?” In view of the current reaction against the emphasis on rural and 
frontier factors in American history, all students should consider this ques- 
tion, and perhaps, like some of Professor Holt’s students, including Dr. 
William Diamond, whose essay surveys recent American thought about the 
city, they may discover that they do not know the answer. 

Occasionally the word milieu creeps into the words that Professor Holt’s 
students have to say about the city, as it’ does into the words of other his- 
torians. But it is a word, like the phrases “spirit of the age”, “trend of the 
times”, and “climate of opinion”, that actually explains nothing. It implies 
analysis where none exists. Historians who castigate economists, psycholo- 
gists, and sociologists for inventing “jargons” should realize that metaphors 
such as those mentioned above may do nothing more than obscure further 
a definition already unclear. 

As headings for the analysis of a milieu, this reviewer suggests the fol- 
lowing: (1) the number of stimuli and the rate of their occurrence received 
by an individual from other individuals, (2) the peculiar body of meaning 
organized in these stimuli that is derived from individuals who have died, 
(3) the emotional and intellectual reactions to the stimuli by the individuals 
whom they touch, (4) the relationship with natural phenomena that accom- 
pany these stimuli, (5) the routine of physical acts arising from the com- 
monly repeated technological and economic acts of individuals, and (6) the 
potentialities of a future earthly and supernatural life derived from these 
stimuli. As these six aspects of ‘milieu fall into different combinations, they 
constitute a city, or a frontier, or a rural village, etc.; altogether, of course, 
they. form an orientation for thé individual in terms in which he under- 
stands himself, his society, and nature. 

Washington, D. C. RALPH TURNER. 


Ploughs and Politicks: Charles Read of New Jersey and his Notes on Agri- 
culture, 1715-1774. By Cart RayMonp Woopwarp. [Rutgers University 
Studies in History, Number 2.] (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press. 1941. Pp. xxvi, 468. $5.00.) 

Tue prigin of this substantial volume is extremely interesting. For a 
century editors and biographers assumed that Benjamin Franklin owned and 
operated a farm near Burlington, New Jersey. The sole basis for this belief 
was the contents of an incomplete letter, with date and signature missing, 
which Jared Sparks accepted as Franklin’s work. Some fifteen years ago, 
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while gathering data for his history of New Jersey agriculture, Dr. Wood- 
ward began what proved to be an extended search for this farm, The ac- 
count of his investigation and the reasons for concluding that Franklin was 
not a farmer are given in the foreword of Ploughs and Politicks. This fore- 
word is a meticulous study in historical criticism which is as intriguing as 
the best of detective stories, and it deserves careful attention in graduate 
seminars. 

During the search Dr. Woodward enlisted the aid of the Burlington 
County agricultural agent, who brought a much-worn and age-stained vol- 
ume on agriculture to his attention. It proved to be a copy of the 1681 edition 
of John Worlidge’s Systema agriculturae. More important, however, was the 
fact that the book was copiously interleaved with the notes of a New Jersey 
farmer. These data proved to be the records of Charles Read, owner of the 
farm and author of the letter hitherto attributed to Franklin. 

Book I of Ploughs and Politicks is a carefully delineated biography of 
Charles Read, whose acquaintance with practically every phase of life and 
every important personage in New Jersey and Pennsylvania during the half 
century prior to the American Revolution amply justifies the undertaking. 
He was collector of the port of Burlington, secretary of the province, speaker 
of the assembly, member of the council, justice of the supreme court, colonel 
of the militia, and commissioner to the Indians. In private life he was a 
farmer and owner of a fishery, a land speculator, a pioneer in the iron in- 
dustry, and, in later life, a merchant. Culturally he also had many interests, 
including charter memberships in the library companies of Philadelphia and 
Burlington and elected membership in the American Philosophical Society. 
By virtue of these facts Book I is not only a biography of an important and 
hitherto little-known colonial-but a contribution to a fuller understanding 
of the background of the Revolution. 

Book II consists of Read’s notes on farming. They have been rearranged 
and- grouped in seven chapters according to subject matter. Each chapter is 
prefaced with an introduction which provides background information and 
directs attention to unusual features. Copious footnotes are also provided, 
and the sketches which illustrated the original notes, ranging from a patter 
for a cap to a diagram of a fishing weir, are reproduced in appropriate places 
in the text. The procedures employed in the editing are a monument to 
Dr. Woodward’s diligence, patience, and capacity as a research worker and 
are an example which other investigators with comparable materials would 
do well to emulate. 

In view of its nature and the manner of presentation, Ploughs and 
Politicks is probably the most important contribution to American agricul- 
tural history in the past decade. 

United States Department of Agriculture. Everett E. Epwarps. 
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Robert Carter of Nomini Hall: A Virginia Tobacco Planter of the Eight- 
centh Century. By Louis Morton. [Williamsburg Restoration Historical 
Studies, No. 2.] (Princeton: Princeton University Press on behalf of 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 1941. Pp. xi, 332. $3.50.) 

Tis work is a minute and careful study, based mainly on manuscript 
sources, of the economic life of Virginia during the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century. The biography of Robert Carter of Nomini Hall (1728-1804) 
serves as the framework of the general discussion. Robert Carter III, grand- 
son of the more famous Robert (“King”) Carter, was a wealthy planter 
who had inherited thousands of acres of land and hundreds of slaves. He 
spent the greater part of his life on the fine estate of Nomini, Hall, in West- 
moreland County, Virginia. 

As the public record of Robert Carter was not important, it is on his 
career as a planter, manufacturer, and trader that justification for this biog- 
raphy rests. His business interests included the ownership of stock in the 
Baltimore Iron Works, ships engaged in an active trade on the Tidewater 
streams, and a mill for the manufacture of woolen and linen cloth. His chief 
activities, however, were devoted to the management of his great landed 
estates. Part of his land was parceled out to white tenants who paid him a 
rental in money or in kind, but a considerable amount of it was divided 
into plantations of about one thousand acres each. In 1790 there were sixteen 
of these plantations, in five different counties. Each unit was stocked with 
animals, provided with slaves and tools, and supervised by an overseer or 
steward. The workers on the plantations included skilled craftsmen, both 
white and black, such as bakers, blacksmiths, carpenters, weavers, and 
bricklayers. 

The value of this study lies in the assumption that in the agricultural 
and industrial economy of one wealthy planter we have a cross section of 


‘the economic life of the Virginia aristocracy of that period. This is in the 


main a sound inference, but it should be slightly modified by the considera- 
tion that Robert Carter was an exceptionally rich man and his case may not 
have been exactly typical of his class. 

Much of the information here assembled is corroborative of accepted 
opinion, but some of it runs counter to traditional views. The main con- 
tribution made by the author probably lies in his showing that the white 
tenant and white skilled craftsman had a more important place in colonial 
economy than is generally supposed. He also points out that many of the 
slaves were able to acquire the skills needed in industry. By stating the 
grievances urged by his neighbors when Carter freed his slaves, Mr. Morton 
forcibly reminds us of the difficulties of emancipation. 

One shortcoming of the work is the inadequacy of the treatment of social 
life. It is more than likely, however, that this omission has been due to 
gaps in the source materials rather than to the lack of diligence on the part 
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of the author. The work as a whole is scholarly and well written and will 
prove a useful addition to our knowledge of the economic history of Virginia. 
West Virginia University. l O. P. Currwoop. 


Secret History of the American Revolution: An Account of the Conspiracies 
of Benedict Arnold and Numerous Others drawn from the Secret Service 
Papers of the British Headquarters in North America, Now for the First 
Time examined and made Public. By Cant Van Doren. (New York: 
Viking Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 534. $3.75.) 

Ir is time that this book was written, and well that it was done so com- 
petently. We-needed to have these little-known incidents of our Revolution 
brought to light. The work is thorough, each story is documented, and the 
whole is bedrock material. Its natural defect is its inconsecutiveness. These 
episodes of spies and informers have nothing to do with each other. They 
fail of definite action; and as they are rarely caught up into the main narra- 
tive of the Revolution, their place and significance are partly lost. The 
chronology backtracks also: it begins in 1777 and then goes to 1775. Dif- 
ferent stories are lumped together without connection. Therefore the reader, 
if not fresh from the general history of the Revolution, is likely to be con- 
fused. From this angle the book is hard reading. 

Yet these defects are forgotten as soon as the Arnold-André story appears 
and ‘dominates the book. And here at last is that story complete. Whatever 
few letters may still lie in other places, the Clinton Papers, now in the 

_ Clements Library at the University of Michigan, contain all the essentials. 

It is a virtue in Mr. Van Doren that he quotes freely; therefore his people 
speak for themselvés. The whole course of Arnold’s negotiations with André, 
coincident with his quarrels with the Pennsylvanians, shows his egotism, 
his self-confidence, his greed, and his boldness. Mr. Van Doren speculates 
little and gives no hint of a possible deterioration in character from the 
Arnold of the Quebec campaign to the Arnold of the treason. This lack of 
interpretation is a possible defect in the historian’s otherwise excellent 
method. When he makes the reader draw his own conclusions, they are 
the more impressive. Yet one does like to have the backstage historian some- 
times emerge to show the true inwardness of the play. When Mr. Van Doren 
does this the reader is grateful; and no part of the book is more impressive 
than: the last three pages, in which the author utters his weighty judgment 
as to the relative virtues of loyalists and rebels. (The author of Oliver Wiswell 
might well have taken notice had this book been printed in time; the com- 
parison is insistent.) And the author does point out that Arnold proves in 
his letters that his greed was equal to his disgust at-his persecutors, while as 
to loyalty to his king, he had none at all. 

In his letters Arnold turns himself inside out for our scrutiny. Yet there 
is still the question of his Peggy. (This review cannot discuss the con- 
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troversy which has been given space in the New York Times Book Review, 
as to who has been first with what and whether somewhere there may yet be 
more material. Here we speak from Mr. Van Doren’s book only, with con- 
fidence in his integrity as a historian and accepting his documentation, as 
anyone can who has experienced the hospitable guidance of the Clements 
librarians.) Arnold’s case has never been in doubt, but only the steps of it 
and the possible beginning. These are now made clear. But his wife—was 
she involved? One hoped that the Clements Papers would produce, as they 
have done in other cases, incontrovertible evidence in Peggy’s own words 
and hand. What we get is only circumstantial and indirect. 

Because André suggested that “the lady might write to me [over frip- 
peries to be smuggled through the lines] at the same time with one of her 
intimates”, Mr. Van Doren condemns her at the very outset of the corre- 
spondence. But if the friend were innocent, of which there is no doubt, 
might not Peggy be so too? The other links of the chain may, it is true, 
seem to involve the luckless wife; but still in the mind of this reviewer there 
is doubt. One wishes that for once she would speak for herself. She remains 
a shadow except in the well-known story of her hysteria after Arnold’s flight. 
This was accepted as genuine by Washington and the youthful aides who 
witnessed it and (so far as we know) by the doctor present. But Mr. Van 
Doren condemns it and ends by accepting the story often rejected—that 
Peggy admitted to a friend that she was shamming—which comes down on 
the authority of the liar Aaron Burr. 

But though Peggy may remain a perennial and teasing mystery, the book 
is worth our having. It completes our knowledge of a little-known side of 
the Revolution. It teaches us not to sentimentalize over the loyalists, as a 
class, as much as we have been inclined to do of late. And it strips Arnold 
of all sympathy, even in the bitter years of his exile. One can admire some 
bold villains, but not this one. 

Concord, Massachusetts, ALLEN FRENCH. 


The Admirable Trumpeter: A Biography of General James Wilkinson. By 
THomMas Rosson Hay and M. R. Werner. (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 1941. Pp. x, 383. $3.00.) 

For a bustling half century General James Wilkinson was permitted to 
give a distorted impress to American pioneer annals. Few of his contem- 
poraries were so fortunate in their opportunities; none perverted them so 
thoroughly as he. His career extended through the American Revolution, 
the occupation of the transappalachian West, the acquisition of Louisiana, 
the War of 1812, and the first steps toward Texas. Any one of these fields of 
activity, except, the last, afforded him possibilities for honored service. Wil- 
kinson had the ambition, the talent, and the personality to achieve success in 
all these fields and a buoyant spirit that led him successively to seek to 
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exploit each, To these manifold opportunities, however, he brought an obtuse 
moral judgment and a fanatical vocabulary that often exposed him to con- 
temporary distrust and ridicule and has since deterred many a biographer 
from attempting to interpret his tortuous career. 

Earlier interpreters found that they must rely for much of their data 
on Wilkinson himself or on the equally biased statements of his enemies. 
Only within the past forty years have adequate researches in Spain, Mexico, 
and elsewhere revealed the naive perfidy of the man and the full measure 
of good luck that enabled him to cover up his crooked course. This new 
material has led to the publication of numerous articles and a few com- - 
plete biographies, notably Major J. R. Jacobs’s Tarnished Warrior. The pres- 
ent volume emanates from virtually the same sources and has profited so 
fully from the interchange of information and of views that it may be re- 
garded as another phase of the same documentary background, differing’ of 
course in personal interpretation and craftsmanship. : 

The authors, and more specially Mr. Hay, to whose efforts of many 
years the present offering is largely due, have generally refrained from inter- 
pretation. Yet they recognize that Wilkinson had an “unscrupulous propen- 
sity” for intrigue; that he played “fast and loose” with colleagues and 
opponents of high and low degree, both domestic and alien; that his lack 
of moral judgment rendered’ him unable to distinguish between treason and 
legitimate self-interest; and that he indulged in a phraseology that frequently 
made ridiculous his own labored self-defense. - 

The best the authors can do for their egotistical client is to emphasize 
his qualities as a family man (largely through: his wife’s letters) and to 
represent his personal business dealings as no worse than most of his con- 
temporaries. But even on that basis, granting the value of certain public 
services, they can hardly rank him with our leading empire builders or 
remove his name from the conspicuous trio of traitors as public opinion 
commonly regards them. As in the case of the other two, the crafty general 
escaped the full consequence of his double dealing but not immediate dis- 
trust nor later censure. The authors definitely endeavor to base their narra- 
tive on an “unbiased examination” of “contemporary documentary material, 
personal letters and newspapers”. Mr. Hay, as we know, has for years been 
diligently collecting such material, but the joint product, bereft of adequate 
interpretation or a fuller description of contemporary scenes and characters, 
is a plodding narrative that occasionally takes on the semblance of a mere 
catalogue and will hardly attract popular interest or answer the claims of 
historical specialists. The book does not present either in footnotes or in 
appendix definite reference to sources, Mr. Hay, indeed, appends a brief 
bibliographical note that reveals his own careful quest for aid, which he gen- 
erously acknowledges. Mr. Werner, who presumably looked after literary 
expression, fails to equal his best work elsewhere. An occasional slip reveals 
the need for a more complete familiarity with the geographical background. 
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A thirty-page index helps to locate essential details of the narrative. The 
reviewer ventures the suggestion that the preliminaries to the “Burr Con- 
spiracy”, particularly with respect to Pike and Charles Williamson, need 
clarification and that the writers occasionally take for granted too much 
knowledge on the part of the reader. They have compressed the long and 
unsavory career of a conspicuous individual into fairly brief compass, but 
they still seem baffled to explain the numerous derelictions in that career or 
its relation to significant contemporary events. 
_ Evanston, Illinois. : Isaac J. Cox. 


Sixty Years of Indian Affairs:.Political, Economic, and Diplomatic, 1789- 

1850. By Georce Dewey Harmon. (Chapel Hill: University of North 

- Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. viii, 428. $5.00.) 

` No general and truly comprehensive history of United States-Indian rela- 
tions, one covering the entire period of national existence, has ever yet been 
attempted. Approaches to it there have been. There is no gainsaying that the 
task of writing such a history would be colossal, its accomplishment calling 
for considerably more than might at first appear and certainly for a knowl- 
edge, broad and deep, not alone of the doings of the Federal government 
but likewise of those of every territory and state involved. In addition, it 
would have to presuppose an intimate acquaintance with colonial policies 
and practices, their origin, their development, and, above all, their justi- 
fication. 

As a general thing and most regrettably, the historical perspective and 
the wide knowledge which this task implies are wanting in the book before 
us, notwithstanding that it purports to be for certain specified time limits, 
viz., from the beginning of Washington’s first administration to Fillmore’s 
assumption of the presidency, a history of Indian affairs, political, economic, 
and diplomatic. It claims in its title immeasurably more than it yields in its 
pages, yet admittedly it does yield a good deal of facts, of statistics, and of | 
opinions .of one kind or another. It is weakest on the political side and 
strongest on the economic, the tables in the appendix, to mention one of 
several excellent features, being both convenient and instructive. In any 
such treatise, however, Indian military affairs, inextricably bound up as they 
are with affairs in general, ought with equal ‘reason to have been included, 
and, as a matter of fact, they have been, but partially and not altogether ac- 
curately. The reader looks in vain for so much as an allusion to the Black 
Hawk War and for something more about the Second Seminole than its 
tremendous cost. The Creek War of the second decade is most improperly 
dealt with as if it were a part of the War of 1812. The author says: “In 1812 
the larger number of the Creeks favored the cause of Great Britain and 
entered the contest against the United States” (p. 143). He thus overlooks the 
fact that the Creeks had a cause, a very real one, of their own and that the 
two causes, theirs and the British, were quite unrelated in actuality. To be 
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coincident in time is not necessarily to be identical in substance. On the 
same page and when speaking of the troubles on the Florida frontier, the 
author further says: “The result was a bloody war between the aborigines, 
urged on and managed by Great Britain on the one side, and the United 
States on the other.” From what precedes, one would have a right to assume 
that the British were among the “instigators” whose surrender was insisted 
upon as a preliminary to peace, an utterly erroneous conclusion. Invariably, 
when dealing with situations in what he calls the “formative period”, the 
author fails to distinguish, as he should, between individuals acting privately 
or as agents, say, of some fur-trading company, and the British government 
or the Canadian, as the case may be. His account is, therefore, misleading. 
and highly prejudicial. Unfortunately, errors of the sort indicated are all too 
numerous; some are due to carelessness, some to, ignorance, but there are 
others which, if not deliberate, are well-nigh unaccountable. 

Throughout the book the chapter arrangement gives rise to considerable 
repetition or overlapping. There are three parts, and it is particularly notice- 
able in the first, The Formative Period, 1789-1825, already referred to, 
where the alternating for a few years and a few pages between the North- 
west and the South is an obstacle to a sustained and logically developed 
narrative. The second part, The Coercive Period, 1825-1850, does, at the 
outset, an injustice to the administration of J. Q. Adams; but from it an 
illustration can be nicely drawn of one peculiarity of the author’s method, 
his tendency to evade an issue when he first meets with it. His stricture upon 
the Treaty of Indian Springs, for example, is decidedly progressive (see 
PP: 149, 174, 197). 

Part II deals with matter that goes considerably beyond the declared 
scope of the volume, the title of it being The Federal Government as the 
Guardian of the Indian. Its third and last chapter is the one most open to 
adverse comment in a total of twenty-four. It comprises “A Criticism and 
Summary of the Indian Policy of the United States” and presents the same 
in-a series of eighteen points. After every one of the points, the reviewer 
would write When, Where, To what exient, Under what circumstances? 
And she would especially query the correctness or applicability of such ob- 
servations as are expressed in points six and sixteen. They are on a par with 
the astonishing claim that “Probably no government, in its relations with 
a foreign power, would have permitted the preservation of such records” 

(p. 28). 
i Aberdeen, Washington. - A. H. AseL HENDERSON. 


The Life of Margaret Fuller. By Manege B. Stern. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1942. Pp. xvi, 549. $3.75.) 
Ir is entirely possible that Miss Stern has in her files the materials for a 
definitive biography of Margaret Fuller. As for the present volume, it is 
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notably more inclusive and richer in detail than its numerous predecessors, 
drawing valuable new material from manuscript sources, Margaret Fuller’s 
published work (known to earlier biographers but never before thoroughly 
digested), and journals and memoirs of contemporaries. And when Miss 
Stern writes straightforward narrative, she always writes competently and 
often very readably. 

But for students of history and literature the usefulness of the book is 
sharply curtailed by Miss Stern’s decision (very possibly made under pres- 
sure from her publishers) to abandon historical narrative, as employed in 
certain chapters which were earlier printed as magazine articles, in favor of 
Sporadic excursions into novelized biography. This decision was at once 
unnecessary, for the authentic details of Margaret Fuller’s life are amazingly 
picturesque and unfruitful. Never was the dilemma of the fictionalizing biog- 
rapher clearer. Not only do Miss Stern’s occasional inventions fail to enter- 
tain or convince, but they seriously weaken the effectiveness of her facts. To 
illustrate: dialogue which sounds stilted yet credible in her earlier, annotated 
articles becomes utterly unbelievable in this new context of fiction. Nor will 
students be able to verify Miss Stern’s narrative, for she uses no footnotes and 
merely appends lists of sources, in one instance running to well over a hun- 
dred titles, alphabetized for each chapter but not otherwise organized for 
reference. 

It must also be said that Miss Stern is too sympathetic with her subject 
to achieve an objective marshaling of all available evidence. For example, of 
the familiar and frequently caustic comments by Holmes, Emerson, Lowell, 
Carlyle, and Hawthorne, only Holmes’s quip concerning Margaret’s neck 
is quoted in toto; the other statements either are dismissed, after paraphrase 
or brief quotation, as trivial or are passed over in silence. Possibly Miss Stern 
may be correct in assuming that the last four observers all erred, but her 
volume would have been more convincing had she been careful to quote each 
man and then, if possible, refute his unfavorable verdict. Nor can any 
biographer safely ignore the less familiar but immortal remark’ of James 
Nathan, one of the men to whom Margaret gave her heart: “You must be 
a fool, little girl.” l 

University of Minnesota, TremMaingE McDowELL. 


Marcus Whitman, Crusader. Edited by ArcHer BurtLer HuLserT and 
Dororsy Printrur HuLsgerT. Part III, 1843 to 1847. [Overland to the 
Pacific.] (The Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Denver 
Public Library. 1941. Pp. xiii, 275. $5.00.) l 
Tuis is the eighth and regrettably the concluding volume in the Over- 

land to the Pacific series sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Philip B. Stewart of 

Colorado and edited by the late Archer B. Hulbert and his wife, Dorothy P. 

Hulbert. It is the third Whitman volume, covering the fateful years 1843 to 
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1847. Following the pattern of the first two volumes, Mrs. Hulbert has in- 
cluded a final installment of her—and her late husband’s—biography of 
Marcus Whitman (78 pages), together with the correspondence of the Whit- 
mans with the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
with their families, and a few additional letters (184 pages). An index of 
names only and of the third volume only concludes the work, 

The writers of the biographical sketch show so much preoccupation with 
the Whitmans’ impending doom—the description of the massacre is the 
best in print—that by contrast they seem to slight the mounting and irrecon- 
cilable conflicts which the letters so poignantly reveal. Sent out to minister to 
the bodies and the souls of seminomadic Indian tribes, the Whitmans became 
increasingly the promoters of a white immigration that was to repeat the 
century-old American pattern of Indian dispossession. The Jesuits, so Whit- 
man thought, hampered his efforts to convert the Cayuses to Protestant 
Christianity; the British, he felt equally sure, impeded the Americanization 
of Oregon, With growing enthusiasm for the country and, relatively speak- 
ing, with waning enthusiasm for the Indians, Whitman continually pleaded 
not only for missionaries but for ‘ sheep growers”, “cattle growers”, “thresh- 
ing mills”, “a carding machine”, “a mechanic of the right stamp, say from 
Lowel”. A better school, supply DA along the Oregon Trail, road improve- 
ments to the Willamette—these and kindred matters increasingly demanded 
and, as revealed by the evidence of the letters, enjoyed Whitman’s attention. 
It is little wonder that the unimaginative and unsympathetic secretary of his 
board, the Reverend David Greene, should finally have written Whitman: 
“I doubt the wisdom .. . of your spending much time in exploring routes 
of travel, making roads, etc. ... Do not feel that all Oregon is on your hands 
and that the oe providing, and laboring for all its interests are de- 
volved on you. ... You must not forget your office, nor let the Indians forget 
it or the interests 6k their own souls” (p. 256). No one can read Whitman’s 
touching letter to which this is an answer without being grateful that he 
never saw the reply. The massacre had ended Whitman’s efforts to Chris- 
tianize the Indians as well as his more successful efforts, if not to “save”, at 
any rate to. develop Oregon. 

University of Idaho. Harrison C. DALE. 


Colorado Gold Rush: Contemporary Letters and Reports, 1858-1859. Edited 
by LeRoy R. Haren, Historian of the State Historical Society of Colo- 
rado. [The Southwest Historical Series, X.] (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark 

` Company. 1941. Pp. 386. $6.00.) 
Tue late James F. Willard began a search for contemporary evidence on 
the Colorado gold rush of 1859. Investigation revealed that it was not in 

Colorado. He suspected it might be in the local newspapers of the border 


‘ 
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towns in Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri. These were searched, and he and 
his wife collected a large amount of hitherto unknown Colorado material. 
This collection, together with accounts from other papers farther east, forms 
the reservoir from which the content of this volume has been drawn. 

The editing is unusual. Dr. Hafen has not put his own interpretation 
upon the evidence. He leaves that to the reader. There are no editorjal in- 
troductions to the extracts. Editorial comment is limited to careful footnotes 
identifying persons and places and supplying collateral information. There 
are more than three hundred separate items, varying from two and a half 
lines to several pages in length. These have been grouped into four main 
divisions: the gold rumors of the fall of 1858, letters from the mines during 
the: following winter, the rush for the mines in 1859, and another set of 
letters from the mines in the spring of 1859. Items in each group have been 
arranged chronologically and geographically. The net effect is a continuous 
story of the gold rush from the first rumors in 1858, as they spread across 
the continent, to the proved gold production in 1859. It is a book of exclu- 
sively source material, but the extracts have been so woven together that they 
tell a continuous story with grip and interest that mounts steadily to the 
climax of reports from Russell, supported by direct investigation by the three 
best-known newspaper men of the time, Greeley, Richardson, and Villard. 

This volume contains eyewitness accounts of the “Pike’s Peakers” as they 
started for the mines, some on foot, others with wheelbarrows, pushcarts, 
oxen, horses, carts, and wagons. One can trace movements of individuals 
across the plains. There are accounts of the arrival of the pushcarts in 
Denver, the first hotels, newspapers, conditions in the mines, character of 
miners, and costs of living. Seemingly nothing is omitted. Not the least 
interesting are the accounts of the collapse of the boom and the desperate 
poverty and misery of the disappointed gold seekers as they attempted to 
return to their homes. 

The volume is beautifully printed. Editorial work has been most care- 
fully done. 

Colorado State College of Education. O. M. Dickerson. 


Business & Slavery: The New York Merchants & the Irrepressible Conflict. 
By Pur S. Foner, Department of History, College of the City of New 
York. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1941.~Pp. ix, 
356. $4.00.) : : 

Hisrorians have long known of the close relationship between the 
merchants of New York City and the Southern planters in the ante-bellum 
period. They have known something of the trade on which that relationship 
was based and of the strong political ties which resulted from it. They have 
not generally been well informed on the details of either story. Here for the 
first time they can secure that information in a single volume and learn why 
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antislavery leaders often referred to New York City as “the prolongation of 
the South”. 

Mr. Foner’s study is based primarily on the private papers of leading 
merchants and on newspaper editorials and reports. Its general thesis is that 
“business men feared the dissolution of the Union and disruption of trade 
relations with the South more than they disliked slavery and more than 
they resented the control of the national government by the planter aristoc- 
racy”. There are, however, enough exceptions noted to cast considerable 
doubt on a purely economic interpretation of merchant attitudes, Most 
merchants opposed slavery in the Missouri Compromise struggle and in the 
controversy over the annexation of Texas. They had little sympathy with 
the South even in the days of the Wilmot Proviso, but the threat to union 
resulting in the Compromise of 1850 shocked them and brought a sharp 
reaction in favor of conciliation. Throughout the fifties they maintained that 
attitude and opposed abolitionist radicalism. Opinion was not unanimous or 
uniform, but the Union Safety Committee usually brought enough pressure 
in favor of peace to satisfy all but the extremists of the South and to anger 
the antislavery forces. Yet merchants, like other Northerners, were generally 
opposed to slavery per se, and events like the Kansas struggle, the Dred 
Scott decision, and the John Brown raid stirred temporary antislavery reac- 
tions and produced a few permanent apostates. Some merchants became 
Republicans, Before long they were insisting that this party was the only 
safe, conservative party in the nation. 

The great body of merchants, however, went with the tide of business. 
The panic of 1857 cut heavily into Western trade but left the South still 
buying. That intensified the efforts toward conciliation and brought the 
group to the election of 1860 in a mood that gave the Union ticket a ma- 
jority of thirty thousand in the city. The secession of Southern states added 
to the pressure for compromise and led to serious talk of forming the Repub- 
lic of New York. The merchants cooled off and revealed their true attitudes 
only when Western trade revived and a “little blood was let”. 

This is an excellent study. The research is thorough and well balanced. 
The presentation is clear and convincing. The author still has too many old- 
fashioned ideas about the sectional struggle as a whole, but these only in- 
cidentally affect his study. 

University of Chicago. Avery Craven. 


Lincoln and the Radicals. By T. Harry Winutams. (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press. 1941. Pp. 413. $3.00.) 
Tuis is an interesting and useful addition to the analysis of the Civil 
War by modern historians. While Dr. Williams’s sweep is substantially 
broader than the truncated field of military history, it does turn the spot- 
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light upon the strange part that the congressional “Joint Committee on the 
Conduct of the War” played in the Federal effort at arms. 

_ This field, be it said, is one the exploration of which has a particular 
pertinence to our public policy in the current bitter struggle for national 
survival. In this, ds in some other of the specific segments which he has 
treated, the author has done effective research in the available documen- 
tation. And he has done more: he has employed some perceptive and critical 
imagination to suggest the truth behind the mass of facts. 

From the outset the Radical leaders designed the committee to be a 
mighty engine to aid them to dominate the Federal military policy and com- 
mand. Lincoln did not violently object to its initiation, but soon he found 
it an increasingly formidable obstacle to the prosecution of the war. Not 
only did the Radicals employ it as a weapon with which to wound those 
generals they did not like, but also they made it one of their major organs 
for a partisan propaganda. 

Dr. Williams likewise paints an effective picture of the venom with 
which these Radical leaders regarded the President. Indeed, a subtitle, 
“They hated Lincoln”, might well have been added to the book. 

Quite a number of items of detail should have been checked. After 
Second Bull Run, Pope’s army is pictured as having “crossed the Potomac 
in a night of driving rain, making for the safety of the forts guarding Wash- 
ington” (p. 174). It is stated that Fitz John Porter and his corps did not 
participate directly in the fighting at Second Bull Run (p. 176). But Porter’s 
troops held Henry House Hill and enabled the bulk of the defeated army 
to make its escape. After Gettysburg, Meade did not, as stated (p. 303), 
place his army before Washington, nor is it fair to say that in the 1863 fall 
campaign he “always drew back at the slightest sign of danger”. In describ- 
ing the 1864 political campaign Dr. Williams speaks of the Republicans, 
“who still called themselves the Union Party” (p. 315). Actually, “the 
National Union Party” was an 1864 adoption. Then the statement is made 
that Sherman and his army “had disappeared into the depths of the lower 
South on their way to Georgia” (p. 330). Actually Sherman started his 
1864 campaign at Ringgold, Georgia, not far from Dalton. But such matters 
are minor, detracting little from the vigor and usefulness of the book. 

Washington, D. C. GrorceE Fort MILTON. 


William M. Evarts, Lawyer, Diplomat, Statesman. By Custer L. Barrows. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. x, 587. 
$4.00.) 

Wuue history never repeats as to men or events, it sometimes happens 
that the characters and careers of notable figures present remarkably close 
parallels. William M. Evarts and Elihu Root in successive generations furnish 
an instance. Both sprang from similar stock; their education was much alike 
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and took place in almost identical intellectual atmospheres, though Root 
went to a small country college, while Evarts graduated at Yale; both began 
their careers as lawyers in New York City and speedily rose to an eminence 
which won general recognition for them as jurists who had few peers and 
no superiors; both interrupted their professional careers for occasional 
periods of public service in which they came to exalted station and displayed 
statesmanship of a high order; both were reformers in jurisprudence and 
conservatives in social and economic matters; both were strongly partisan 
Republicans who at times displayed considerable independence. 

Before the memory of Elihu Root had passed from living recollection, 
Professor Jessup published a thorough, painstaking, and adequate biography 
of him. By singular omission there has been hitherto no biography of Evarts 
of corresponding value. Brainerd Dyer’s admirable monograph on the public 
career of Evarts deals only with one phase of his many-sided activity. Even 
the usually impeccable Dictionary of American Biography in its article on 
Evarts barely mentions that he was Secretary of State throughout the Hayes 
administration. Mr. Barrows in the volume under review has done for 
Evarts what Jessup did for Root. It is a biography of distinction and in 
general a sound and adequate estimate of Evarts. A highly commendable 
feature of the book is the restraint with which it is written. There is no at- 
tempt to claim for Evarts an undue share of achievements in which he 
collaborated with other men nor any effort to make it appear that Evarts was 
always right in opinion or in action. 

While writing for the general reader and covering all phases of Evarts’s 
life, Mr. Barrows has addressed his book especially to lawyers. His accounts 
of notable trials or analogous legal proceedings in which Evarts figured as 
counsel are detailed and illuminating, particularly those dealing with the at- 
tempt to impeach Andrew Johnson, the Geneva arbitration, and the Beecher- 
Tilton case. His treatment of Evarts’s orations on notable public occasions is 
discriminating. 

Despite the general excellence of the book it has, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, three considerable faults. While the documentation usually meets 
the most exacting requirements, it frequently indicates only the location of 
the evidence and not its character. The treatment of Evarts’s witticisms is 
unsatisfactory because much of the evidence cited is at second hand or of the 
reminiscent order. Although Mr. Barrows’s research has been widely ex- 
tended, as his bibliography fully attests, he failed to examine one consider- 
able body of Evarts’s papers. These papers, formerly kept in a fragile frame 
structure at Windsor, Vermont, have recently been placed on deposit in the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. Dyer used them in his 
monograph, and Mr. Barrows cites some of them through Dyer, but a direct 
examination would have been better. 

Dartmouth College. Frank Matoy ANDERSON. 
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Songs of Yesterday: A Song Anthology of American Life. By Pure D. 
Jorpan and Liuran KessLer. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 1941. Pp. 392. $3.00.) 

Wuicu songs should be included in an anthology of American songs is, 
of course, determined by the purpose that the anthology is intended to serve. 
What the purpose was which guided the selection of the songs in this volume 
is by no means clear. Certainly the statements in the introduction, page 13— 
“These are the songs of our people. ... They are the narrative of American 
life set to music’”—lead the reader to anticipate much more than the book 
provides. One might expect to find either representative songs sung in the 
various periods in the musical development of America or representative 
songs produced in: these periods. Neither of these expectations is fulfilled in 
this book. Very few of the songs included in it are found in other collections, 
such as Spaeth’s Read "Em and Weep and Sandburg’s American Songbag, 
or in the popular songbooks which have appeared from time to time. 

Practically all of the songs included are from the 1840's, 50’s, 60's, and 
70's, and even these are far from representative of the best songs sung or 
produced in these decades. For example, there is a small section pertaining 
to the immigrants, but the picture given of the influence of Scotch, Irish; 
and German music and musicians is inadequate and misleading. And how, 
in the list of temperance songs, could the authors fail to include Work’s 
“Come Home, Father”, with the well-remembered opening lines, “Father, 
dear Father, come Home with me now, The clock in the steeple strikes one”, 
or, in a list of songs of sentiment, “Listen to the Mocking Bird” or Hanks’s 
“Silver Threads among the Gold”? In no one of the nineteen type groups of 
songs, with the possible exception of one, are the songs representative of the 
best of the type and period, It may be that the more familiar songs were 
intentionally omitted, but if so, this fact should have been clearly stated in 
the introduction, and some explanation should have been given of the criteria 
by which the selections were made. The authors evidently had access to a 
considerable number of important sources and could easily have reported a 
great deal of valuable information as to dates, the popularity of the songs, 
and the circumstances under which they were sung. 

The introduction and the brief general discussions that precede each 
section contain many interesting comments, some of which, however, are 
inaccurate or misleading. For example, on page 15 the statement is made: 
“But it was not until the triumph of Andrew Jackson in 1828 that folklore, 
narrative, and legend based upon native experiences became prevalent,” 
This, of course, is contrary to the evidence easily available in the reports of 
folklore societies and in the publications of scholars in folk music. 

In spite of the limitations which have been cited, Songs of Yesterday 
may have considerable value to persons interested in the music of the period 
from 1840 to 1880. The book might well have been given the title Songs 
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that did Not Live. Under such a title the historian of American culture or 
music would know what to expect from the book. 
University of lowa. Ernest Horn. 


Burlington West: A Colonization History of the Burlington Railroad. By 
Ricrtarp C, Overron. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1941. 
Pp. xviii, 583. $4.50.) 

“He who buildeth a railroad west of the Mississippi must also find a 
population and build up business”, wrote the first land officer for the 
Burlington. Burlington West started at the Mississippi as the Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroad. It remained the B. & M. until it was consolidated 
with its eastern affiliate, the Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy Railroad, under 
the latter designation in 1880. The B. & M. received land grants, state and 
Federal, amounting to approximately two and three quarter millions of acres. 
Thus, finding a population to build up business could be readily combined 
with the sale of company lands to convert holdings into cash for construc- 
tion and operating purposes. 

The receipt of the Iowa land grant in 1856 enlarged the responsibilities 
of the company officials, and a new clerk, Charles Russell Lowell, a nephew 
of the poet, was added to give especial attention to the company’s lands. The 
Federal grant of Nebraska lands enlarged the scope of the company’s land 
business, and its land department functioned until 1903, when the last of its 
lands that were offered to the public were sold. 

The author has given a sketch of the transportation problems which the 
railroads composing the Burlington system attempted to solve, but the 
greater part of the work is devoted to the activities of the land department. 
The complexity of that aspect of the railroad development is too easily mini- 
mized. The land department was responsible for securing the properties to 
which the railroad was entitled by public legislation. Squatters, state claims, 
especially to swamp lands, and competing company grantees made the prob- 
lem of locating and securing the grants difficult. Before the lands could be 
marketed, it was necessary to inspect and evaluate each piece. The policy of 
sale had to be established. The advertising of the land, the securing, and 
often financing, of desirable settlers, and the discouraging of the undesirable 
were regarded as equally important activities to attain a common end, The 
department undertook to assist distressed settlers, publicized the methods _ 
and results of improved agriculture, and maintained demonstration cars in 
conjunction with the agricultural colleges. Some of the best returns on land 
were secured through the sale to auxiliary land and townsite companies. The 
Burlington sold its lands on easier terms, extending credit with lower in- 
terest rates but for higher prices, than did the competing roads. After it had 
disposed of all the companies’ lands, the Burlington continued to maintain a 
Home-Seckers Bureau. The problems of Burlington colonization are sug- 
gestive of the history of seventeenth century colonization, n 
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The author has had access to the six tons of land department papers now 
deposited in the Baker Library at Cambridge. He has also used the collec- 
tions of public depositories throughout the Burlington area and the records 
in the several company offices. There is no pretense that all records have 
been exhaustively examined, but the work of the land department is com- 
prehensively covered. The volume abounds with maps, graphs, and tables 
of comparative statistics, which are especially pertinent and well done. 
Samples and statistics of advertising, along with replies to inquiries of pros- 
pective immigrants, give an authentic picture of the department’s practices. 

The remark that “the temperance movement . . . had not reached the 
uninhabited west” (referring to Iowa, 1859, p. 159) can hardly pass un- 
challenged, and the use of italics for titles of unprinted theses is not cus- 
tomary usage. 

This work represents a very extensive study. The factual information in 
Burlington West places in clear perspective the relation of that road to the 
communities that it helped to develop, but it must not be assumed that all 
railroads pursued similar policies. 

University of Nebraska. J. L. SELLERS. 


Joseph Pulitzer and his “World”. By James Wyman Barrett, Last City 
Editor of The World. (New York: Vanguard Press. 1941. Pp. xvi, 449. 
$3.50.) 

Tuts biography of the maladjusted Hungarian immigrant boy who tried 
to be a soldier and became one of the great figures in the history of American 
journalism follows the author’s The “World”, the Flesh, and Messrs. 
Pulitzer, published in 1931, the year that the World came to an end. 

The book is gossipy, wordy in spots and sparkling in others—essentially 
the work of a hero-worshiping reporter rather than a carefully documented 
study. It contributes many new anecdotes of newspapermen who knew the 
subject and new materials culled from the files of the World. It presents 
once more the story of the restless fighter against corruption in politics and 
public office who kept up his fight for “public service journalism” to the 
end, despite the loss of his sight a quarter of a century before his death, 

Soon after he had settled in New York, following a newspaper career in 
St. Louis, Pulitzer was plunged into the Cleveland-Blaine campaign, in 
which he steadfastly backed Cleveland as an honest man of the people 
against all charges of incompetency and immorality. During this campaign 
appeared Walt McDougall’s famous cartoon in the World, “The Royal 
Feast of Belshazzar Blaine and the Money Kings”. From then on the World 
battled through one crusade after another. 

Perhaps it was against the rules for a private institution to address itself 
directly to foreign. governments, but the World felt duty-bound to do so 
during the Venezuela affair of 1895. Again, there was nothing unprece- 
dented in the government’s financial deals with Morgan in 1895, but the 
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World carried the torch against the practice until government issues were 
offered to the public. 

The author dismisses too briefly the great circulation war of Pulitzer ` 
against Hearst and the part which the World played in events leading up to 
the Spanish-American War, but he does record the brazen World attempt 
to send divers down to the sunken Maine to determine in behalf of the 
public the cause of the disastrous explosion. He reports also the World's 
quarrel with Theodore Roosevelt over the building of the Panama Canal. 

Rightly the author goes on with the story of Pulitzer’s paper following 
his death, for his influence carried the paper on into countless numbers of 
campaigns. These included the crusade against life insurance companies and 
the exposés against Germany before the United States entered World War I. 

The World was not only a vital part of the newspaper press of its day 
but a bible for scores of editorial ‘writers throughout the country. Likewise, 
Pulitzer and his newspaper contributed a model of crusading techniques to 
other editors and publishers. To be sure, Pulitzer was not averse to using 
striking technical devices and sensational features to stimulate the circula- 
tion of his paper. But after the World had reached maturity, it grew in 
dignity and poise until the impetus which Joseph Pulitzer’s vigor had given 
it had spent itself. When the World died, “Pulitzer’s plan” lost its keystone 
but not its reputation. Chief among its mourners remains Mr. Barrett. 

University of Minnesota. Rapu O. NAFZIGER. 


The Treatment of the Negro in American History School Textbooks: A 
Comparison of Changing Textbook Content, 1826 to 1939, with Develop- 
ing Scholarship in the History of the Negro in the United States. By 
Marre ELIZABETH CARPENTER, (Jersey City: the author, 114 Storms Ave- 
nue. 1941. Pp. 137. $1.50.) 

Saw the small boy to his father, “I see lots of stories about men killing 
lions, but very few about lions killing men. Why is that?” 

The father replied: “I suppose, son, it’s because lions don’t write stories.” 

By the same token, no minority, particularly if it be an exploited 
minority, is likely to receive fair recognition in histories written by the 
exploiting majority. This is strikingly evidenced by Mrs. Carpenter’s find- 
ings in relation to the textbook treatment of American Negroes. From an 

exhaustive study of the principal texts published between 1826 and 1939 

Mrs. Carpenter concludes that “the account in American history textbooks 

of Negroes and their contributions to society has never been complete or 

well-balanced . . . even the best accounts now available for schools leave 
much to be desired”. 
The case is stated positively by a committee of the Mississippi Education 

Association, which in 1938 made a similar study of current books. From 

their report Mrs. Carpenter quotes: 
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Though only the truth may be told, the limited portion of the truth told 
results in a picture decidedly warped. The graduate of the Mississippi high 
school who has mastered his textbooks will have small understanding of and 
less liking for his neighbor, the Negro. There is scarcely a mention of the 
contributions of Negroes to American life . . . scarcely a hint of progress . . . 
Negro leadership [is] pictured at its worst. 


This is due, the committee says, not to unfavorable bias on the part of the 
authors but to the fact that “the Negro is simply ignored, or treated only in 
terms of the white man’s advantage”. 

This evaluation of the Mississippi committee applies fairly to nearly all 
the ninety-odd volumes analyzed in detail by Mrs. Carpenter. The effects of 
such treatment, of course, are unfortunate on the pupils of both races. The 
Negro child finds in his school history little to encourage him, to inspire 
pride of race, little incentive to patriotism and to a sense of national unity. 
The white child finds little or nothing to afford understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Negro or to prepare him to deal intelligently and fairly with 
the problems incident to the biracial situation. 

School people generally, writers and teachers of history especially, will be 
interested and will profit by a careful reading of Mrs. Carpenter’s excellent 
study. : 
Atlanta, Georgia. ` R. B. ELEAZER. 


Intellectual America: Ideas on the March. By Oscar Carci. (New York: 

Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. xxi, 777. $5.00.) 

STIMULATING and controversial, Intellectual America is a pioneer work 
which seeks to integrate and value native American literary life, the influence 
upon that life of European political, literary, and scientific movements, and 
the interplay of “ideologies” and literature, scholarship, and criticism in the 
twentieth century United States. The present volume is but the first of two, 
the sequel to be entitled Ideas in Conflict. A somewhat ambitious if brief 
foreword sets forth the author’s concept of cultural history under the title, 
“Tdeodynamics”, which means for him: “the descriptive study of ideologies 
and of the results of the forces which they exert”. The volume itself is organ- 
ized under six general heads: “The Invading Forces” (French naturalism 
and decadence, German absolutism, English liberalism), “The Naturalists” 
(European naturalists, British pessimists, and American writers from Ham- 
lin Garland to Joseph Wood Krutch), “The Decadents” (European and 
American—under which heading it is somewhat astonishing to find Archi- 
bald MacLeish!), “The Primitivists”, “The Intelligentsia”, and “The Freu- 
dians”. A brief “Envoi” concludes the book. 

Ideologies, according to Mr. Cargill, “are comparable to cosmic storms of 
force; sweeping the universe of thought, they determine much of human 
action, particularly on the grand scale, for few men act outside the influence 
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of some ideology”. He regards his book as in the line of succession to “the 
thrilling new history of ideas which Robinson and Schlesinger crusaded for, 
and Parrington practised”, but Parrington is for him an amateur, apparently 
because of Parrington’s “judgment of all things from within the tired swirl 
of the worn-out ideology of Jeffersonian agrarianism”. If philosophy, he says, 
be the science of what is possible, then ideodynamics is “the science of what 
is: a statement of the world’s confusions from which philosophy, like poetry, 
may beguile us, but to which we must return for sanity and health”. 

There is not space further to summarize Mr. Cargill’s theoretical defense 
of his work, but enough has been cited to show its analogue with “science” 
and the “scientific method”, strongly suggestive of some of Henry Adams’s 
presuppositions. It may indeed be true as a metaphor that ideologies are 
“comparable to cosmic storms of force”, but whatever may be meant by the 
“universe of thought”, the word “force” has transformed its meaning in this 
sentence, and the “universe of thought” is an abstraction. Moreover, there is 
some obligation upon the writer who claims a quasi-scientific sanction for 
his book to preserve the objectivity of the scientific researcher. To speak of 
the “tired swirl of the worn-out ideology of Jeffersonian agrarianism” is not, 
in this sense, to be scientific about a philosophy of value which is not thought 
to be worn-out or weary at Nashville. 

Mr. Cargill’s pages, however, find their ee in something more re- 
mote from scientific objectivity. His are value judgments, His bias is no- 
where more clearly displayed than in his discussion of the teaching of 
literature and history in the universities and in his account of the neo- 
humanists. For example, one finds a passage like this: 


Then what crimes were committed in the academies in the holy name 
of literature! Harvard, never content with a secondary role, soon excelled 
Hopkins in the discipline. Francis James Child, son of a Boston sailmaker 
and student at Göttingen and Berlin, was elevated in 1876, after twenty-five 
good years of theme reading at Harvard, into a professorship, and between 
1883 and 1893 brought out his five volumes of English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads. This heroic piece of collecting has been inordinately praised in 
academic circles, but it is on the whole a monument to the simple credulity 
of a good man in the current dogma of Primitivism. 


One may share Mr. Cargill’s dislike of Germanic methods, but one can 
scarcely accept such a passage as exemplifying “the science of what is”, Mr. 
Cargill’s shorthand definition of “ideodynamics”. 

The value of Intellectual America seems to lie in another direction: the 
illumination which a lively, prejudiced, and vital mind throws upon various 
aspects of our culture (chiefly literature). Mr. Cargill shows himself a frank 
and fearless critic, an iconoclast vis-à-vis a number of sacred cows. He 
writes as he feels; and as he is frequently impatient with solemnities, his style ` 
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varies from an excellent expository prose to a sort of shorthand journalism. 
His very imperfections, however, are part of the life of his crowded pages. 
Harvard University. Howarv Mumrorp Jones. 


William Henry Welch and the Heroic Age of American Medicine. By Simon 
Frexner and James THomas FLexner. (New York: Viking Press. 1941. 
Pp. x, 539. $3.75.) 

Tue student-of modern American medicine can explore few avenues in 
that field without encountering sooner or later the figure or the shadow of 
William Henry Welch. Yet until the publication of this biography, nowhere 
could such a student readily turn for adequate acquaintance with the man 
or his work. 

When William Henry Welch began the study of medicine—reluctantly, 
for he would much rather have taught Greek at Yale—medical practice in 
the United States was almost entirely empirical. The sun of medical science 
had risen overseas, but it had not yet crossed the horizon in America. So it 
was postgraduate study in the laboratories of Ludwig, Cohnheim, Koch, 
and other Europeans that showed young Dr, Welch the promise of the new 
pathology, physiology, and bacteriology and sent him home determined to 
do what no other American doctor yet dreamed of doing, make a living in 
medicine without practice, by teaching and research alone. 

In 1878 at the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Welch began the first 
laboratory course in pathology to be given in America, began it in three 
small rooms furnished at a total cost of twenty-five dollars, “devoid of 
microscopes . . . devoid of specimens with which to work”, and almost 
devoid of students, though not for long. Thereafter Welch’s career was 
studded with significant firsts, pioneering ventures that by their worth and 
timeliness bred imitation and expansion until they had changed the face of 
American medicine, and that in the remarkably short space of fifty years. 

As the first professor of pathology at the Johns Hopkins University and 
the first dean of its medical school, Welch directed a revolutionary experi- 
ment in raising medical education to university stature. Simultaneously and 
unaided, he edited America’s first scientific medical journal, painstakingly 
conducting with his own hand the voluminous correspondence it entailed 
and sometimes correcting the galley proofs between innings of the baseball 
game he could not bear to forgo. As president of the first board of scientific 
directors, he piloted the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research through 
its critical early years, stepping back into an advisory position only after the 
institute’s own laboratory had been established and one of his former stu- 
dents had been installed as its director. When he retired from his professor- 
ship at the Johns Hopkins at the age of sixty-six, it was only to head another 
venture, a university school of hygiene to conduct research in preventive 
medicine and train public health officers. And at seventy-six he broke still 
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another new trail by inaugurating America’s first and the world’s second 
institute of the history of medicine. Yet all the while he was constantly 
traveling, writing, speaking, and lobbying on behalf of the new medical 
science or some reform in medical: education, for the study of hygiene or 
state support of public health laboratories, His biography is quite as valuable 
for the details it includes about the enterprises in which he participated as 
for its portrayal of a remarkable man, the portrayal both of an acknowledged 
dean of American medicine and of a teacher and counselor who was affec- 
tionately known as Popsy to thousands. 

The Flexners, father and son, have told Dr. Welch’s story ably and 
honestly. The effective way with words that made James Flexner’s earlier 
volume, Doctors on Horseback, such delightful reading is evident here too, 
though with an obvious curb on his feeling for the dramatic. Simon Flexner, 
the father, was one of Dr. Welch’s early pupils, his lifelong friend, and as 
director of the Rockefeller Institute his close associate. Dr. Flexner’s mem- 
ories enrich this volume, but they by no means monopolize it; they have 
been supported and supplemented by the memories of others and by exten- 
sive research in manuscript and printed sources, among which was Welch’s 
lifetime accumulation of letters and notes, a vast, untidy mass of papers that 
the authors have carefully sorted and arranged. These now constitute the 
Welch Papers, which are to be deposited in the William H. Welch Memorial 
Library at Baltimore. 

When a book does as much for its readers as this one does, they are per- 
haps ungrateful to wish it did more. Yet one who has met in written and 
spoken word the near-reverence felt for Dr. Welch by his medical colleagues 
cannot escape the impression that though he comes to life in these pages, it 
is with something less than his full measure of greatness. Unless, of course, 
his reputation was due in larger measure than his biographers indicate to 
the accident of his being born at a time that offered unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for outstanding achievement in medicine. 

Nor can one help wishing that the Flexners, who write so well about 
medicine in lay terms, had written more about the second half of their title, 
“the heroic age of American medicine”. They do not quite fulfill the promise 
made in their opening chapter. We do not “see other laboratories grow” 
from the one Welch started, “see the reforms Welch sponsored .’. . alter the 
practice of medicine”, or “see the young men trained under his direction 
become fruitful investigators”; we are only zold that those things happened. 
It is also to be regretted, however unreasonably, that these biographers did 
not attempt to knit the thread of their medical story into the pattern of 
American social history. 

To all of which the authors can plead, of course, as publishers have a 
way of doing, the practical limitations of space, cost, and the general reader’s 
patience. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. HELEN CLAPESATTLE, 
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The Doctors Mayo. By Heren Crapzsatrie. (Minneapolis: University of 

Minnesota Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 822. $3.75.) 

Tue heroic age of American medicine is gradually finding its historians. 
Simon and James Thomas Flexner in their biography of William Henry 
Welch (New York, 1941; see above, p. 899) discussed the great develop- 
ments that took place in the East during the half century from 1884, when 
Welch joined the faculty of the Johns Hopkins University, to the time of his 
death in 1934. And now Helen Clapesattle gives us a fascinating account 
of the most significant medical development of the Middle West. 

To the average European physician, Johns Hopkins is known as a great 
hospital and famous research and educational center, similar in many ways 
to institutions of Europe. The Mayo Clinic, however, is to him almost 
synonymous with American medicine. It appears to him as something totally 
new, an institution that could not have originated anywhere but in America, 
a bold experiment that has succeeded. A fellowship of the Mayo Foundation 
is the dream of many ambitious young European doctors. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital was opened in 1889 in Baltimore. The same 
year St. Mary’s Hospital was opened, with five Catholic sisters and room for 
forty-five patients, in Rochester, Minnesota, a country town of fewer than five 
thousand inhabitants. The Hopkins Hospital was staffed with the most bril- 
liant young medical scientists and clinicians, all of whom had been trained 
in the foremost European centers. St. Mary’s staff consisted of an old country 
doctor, William W. Mayo, and his two young sons, William James and 
Charles Horace Mayo, who had been trained in the Middle West and had 
never been abroad. They were practicing the whole wide field of medicine 
as partners in the countryside of Minnesota. 

When the Mayo brothers died, both in the same year, 1939, the world 
lost two of its greatest surgeons. The Mayo Clinic was known all over the 
globe. Staffed by hundreds of physicians, it was giving medical care every 
year to tens of thousands of patients. And it had become a great center of 
research and postgraduate medical education. 

Historians have devoted many books to the conquest and opening up of 
this country, to the building of canals and railroads, to the development of 
agriculture and industries, but the achievement of the Mayos is an American 
epic also if there ever was one. It impresses me as more American than any 
medical development that took place in the East. The East was always 
strongly oriented toward Europe, where it sought inspiration and examples. 
The first medical school, in Philadelphia, was patterned after Edinburgh. 
France was most influential in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
founders of the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine were mostly trained in 
Germany, and the new curriculum they established was a blend of the Ger- 
man and English systems. American medicine began to find its own ways 
with Daniel Drake (1785-1852), a man of the Middle West who explored 
the Mississippi Valley, that greatest valley that nature had ever created, who 
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explored its physical and social environment. so that it could be made a 
healthy country in which to live. To this valley came William W. Mayo, the 
father, who studied medicine in St. Louis and after various experiences 
settled down in Rochester in 1863. 

In the Middle West the Mayo Clinic could develop along its own lines, 
unhampered by traditions and European examples. In doing so it developed 
the form of medical service that made the best use of the new technology 
of medicine, namely, group practice. It demonstrated that group practice on 
a large scale is possible not only in university hospitals. It was able to attract 
the best minds of the medical profession, who were perfectly satisfied to 
work in salaried positions. It thus demonstrated that the best physicians are 
not interested in competitive business but wish to practice scientific medicine 
with a fair amount of social security for themselves and their families. 

The Mayo Clinic restored the health of hundreds of thousands of people 
and made great contributions to the advance of medical science. Other in- 
stitutions did this also, but the Mayo Clinic, in addition, established a new 
form of medical service that already has greatly influenced medicine and 
will do so still more in the future. Herein lies, in my opinion, the chief his- 
torical significance of the Mayo Clinic. Such a development could not have 
taken place in New York or Boston. It was possible only in the Middle West 
or West, and this makes the “paradox of Rochester” appear less paradoxical. 

The brothers Mayo were pioneers who opened up a new path. It was 
obvious that sooner or later they would meet with opposition. They had 
been successful and had made money. It came not from oil or steel but from 
patients, and the Mayos wished to return it to the people. They established 
the Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Research and very wisely 
wanted it to be affiliated with the University of Minnesota. Then the storm 
broke loose. All the resentment that had accumulated for years in a jealous 
and conservative profession came to the fore, and a bitter struggle ensued. 
The Mayos won, obviously, as all will always win in the long run who stand 
for a progressive future against an outmoded past. 

The history of the Doctors Mayo and of their achievements had to be 
written. No one saw this more clearly than Guy Stanton Ford, who, as the 
son of a country doctor, dean of the Graduate School, and later president 
of the University of Minnesota, had always been close to the Mayos. It took 
years before he secured their consent to have such a book written. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota assumed the responsibility for it and entrusted a his- 
torian, Helen Clapesattle, with the task. She has fulfilled it admirably and 
has succeeded in writing a book that reads like a novel and yet is based on 
sound historical scholarship. The eighty-two pages of bibliographical notes 
at the end not only indicate the sources used but are a mine of information 
that will be very useful to historians working in similar fields. The very 
carefully prepared index makes it easy to consult the book. 
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With this biography of the Doctors Mayo the author and the University 
of Minnesota have made a great and lasting contribution, not only to the 
history of medicine but to the history of America at large. 

Johns Hopkins University, Henry E. Sicznisr. 


Alfred I. duPont, the Family Rebel. By Marquis James. (Indianapolis: 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1941. Pp. 599. $4.50.) 

ALrrED I. duPont (1864-1935) was orphaned at seventeen; a musician, 
he early became deaf—and soon lost an eye; his first two marriages were 
not successful, and he was estranged for years from most of his kinsfolk, 
including his three youngest children; devoted to the family-company— 
which he had saved from sale to outsiders—he did not, during his later 
years, even have a seat on the board. And yet, after all, he managed to lead 
a useful, reasonably happy, certainly an active life as behind-the-scenes 
politico, newspaper proprietor, Florida land investor and banker, and 
philanthropist. 

Such careful contemporary biographies as this, utilizing interviews and 
correspondence as well as the usual printed and manuscript sources, are 
needed. (Notes at a volume’s end should, by the way, be identified by chapter 
headings, to relieve the reader from constantly turning back to identify a 
particular note.) Businessmen, notoriously careless about biographical rec- 
ords, are particularly suitable subjects. It is fortunate that a member of the 
oldest and most important American industrial family has been thus dealt 
with. 

Partisanship and an overstuffed effect are not entirely avoided. In the 
major controversies Alfred is certainly given all the best of it. His occasional 
manifestations of almost psychopathic ill temper are not, however, dis- 
regarded, though the author refrains from drawing conclusions. The 
ponderous circumlocutions and hog Latin of his letters do not suffice to 
present him as a witty correspondent, and his “delightful nonsense verse” 
is mostly ancient common property. After the explosive atmosphere of the 
Brandywine it is difficult enough to, maintain equal interest in what comes 
later, and this sort of thing, plus details about the family dogs, does not help. 

The subtitle, “The Family Rebel”, if intended to have socioeconomic 
significance, would be more applicable to his cousin Zara duPont. After 
four months of the “New Deal” he feared “destroying . . . rugged American 
individuality”. He opposed the deposit-insurance law, helped defeat a Florida 
income-tax bill, earlier opposed a Federal eight-hour law. But he advocated 
profit sharing, paid bonuses out of his own pocket, was lavish in private 
benefactions, conducted his own “public works administration”. Astound- 
ing, exhilarating, and characteristic was his personal payment of old-age 
pensions provided for in a bill defeated, he believed, by hostile DuPonts! 
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He also advocated inheritance taxes and left most of his large estate to a 
foundation for crippled children. 

The reader can easily avoid partisanship and penetrate minutiae to dis- 
cover, perhaps a bit larger than life, a gifted, warmhearted, hotheaded, 
opinionated, constructive personality, somewhat embittered, perhaps, but not 
soured, who, to an unusual extent, employed his great wealth and ability 
in the public interest. Perhaps, with his mechanical and executive talent, he 
would have been happier and more useful had he not been born a DuPont 
but had been allowed to determine his own career from the first, free from 
involvement in family enterprises and feuds. 

Vassar College. Kennern Wicoins Porter. 


Fifty Years of Public Life. By Dantex C. Rorer, in collaboration with Frank 
H. Loverre. [Duke University Publications.] (Durham: Duke Univer- 
sity Press. 1941. Pp. x, 422. $3.50.) . 

From 1892, when he entered the South Carolina legislature, until 1939 
Daniel C. Roper was either in public life or closely associated with others 
who were, Successively as clerk of important Senate and House committees 
and in the Census Bureau, as First Assistant Postmaster General, vice-chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, and Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
under Woodrow Wilson, and as Secretary of Commerce and minister to 
Canada under Franklin D. Roosevelt, his career included service under six 
presidents. He also participated actively in the Wilson campaign of 1916 
and in the Roosevelt campaign of 1932, as well as in several others where 
Democratic candidates were less successful. A record of these services is now 
compiled and set forth by Mr. Roper “in collaboration with Frank H. 
Lovette”. No explanation is vouchsafed with regard to the meaning of “col- 
laboration” as here used, with the result that the reader must rely upon his 
own imagination as to what extent the narrative is “ghosted”. 

That Mr. Roper was a man of consequence in his party and that he was 
on terms of intimacy with some of its important leaders is without question; 
but it cannot be claimed that his volume adds any significant information to 
what is already known about the period it covers. Informal in style, inter- 
spersed with anecdotes, and somewhat discursive, it is the type of book to 
afford a pleasant evening’s reading rather than one in which to seek for 
important clues or inside revelations concerning the conduct of recent polit- 
ical life. It contains nothing which will necessitate any revision of current 
historical treatments. 

As a portrait of the author himself, of his personal interests and philos- 
ophy, the volume is more revealing. Being an old-fashioned South Carolina 
Methodist and an ardent Prohibitionist, Mr. Roper is disturbed by what he 
regards as a threat to our Christian civilization. He is concerned over the 
prevalence of divorce, the decline in church attendance, and the general 
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“abandonment of the ideals of the Founding Fathers”. As a lifelong Demo- - 
crat and a New Deal cabinet member he naturally opposed the business and 
financial policies of recent Republican administrations, but it is not entirely 
evident that he understood the full implications of the complex social and 
economic forces which were transforming American life during his time. 
Converse College. James W. Patron. 


Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1925. Two 
volumes. [Department of State.] (Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1940. Pp. cxxi, 957; lxxviii, 760. $2.00; $1.50.) 

Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1926. Two 
volumes. [Department of State.] (Ibid. 1941. Pp. cxxvii, 1126; xci, 1023. 
$2.00 each.) 

Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: General Index, 
1900-1918 (including the Regular Annual Volumes and the Appendices 
for 1901 and 1902). [Department of State.] (Ibid. Pp. iv, 507. $1.25.) 

In his annual messages which serve as an introduction to four volumes 
of American diplomatic papers for 1925 and 1926, Calvin Coolidge expressed 
pride in the reduction of the Regular Army of the United States to about 
115,000 men. This was the irreducible minimum for a Federal constabulary 
but was altogether inadequate either as an army or as the framework of an 
“expansible” force, upon which the military policy of the nation was pred- 
icated. No other evidence is required that the foreign policies of the United 
States in those years—so well documented in these latest additions to an 
indispensable series—were governed by an entirely different set of circum- 
stances from those of the present day. For example, Germany and Italy in 
1925 and 1926 were not military threats to the continent of Europe or to 
the rest of the world; nor were they in alliance with Japan, The nature of 
fascism was revealed, to be sure, in the expulsion of an American journalist 
from Italy, but the affair was not looked upon as particularly portentous. 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia were independent states, more con- 
cerned with economic problems than with their independence and security. 
The Locarno Treaties held out hope for a stabilized Europe, and there was 
as yet no warning of the Great Depression to come. Although the United 
States continued to refrain from formal ties with the League of Nations, it 
was glad to be associated not only with its “non-political” activities but with 
the work of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
Mr. Coolidge’s little homilies to Congress indicated that God was in His 
heaven and that all was well with the American people and their assured 
place in the world. 

What types of diplomatic problem arose in 1925 and 1926? Here are 
some: the smuggling of liquor; the status of customs agents abroad; rights 
of the United States in mandated territories; “equitable treatment” for Amer- 
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ican oil companies in Albania, Iraq, Bolivia, and Mexico; refusal to support 
an American petroleum claim in Sakhalin because the Soviet Union was still 
outside the pale; regularization of the American position in the Caribbean; 
settlement of the sanguinary Tacna-Arica dispute; control of the traffic in 
arms; the Geneva protocol on poison gas; possible American participation, 
with reservations, in the Permanent Court of International Justice. These are 
all prosaic matters, for those were not exciting years, except for the French 
bombardment of Damascus and the perennial turmoil in China—the latter 
requiring. diplomatic and naval action to protect American lives, property, 
-and interests which nine hundred pages of these volumes are needed to 
describe. 

In some respects the most important materials here presented are those 
which deal with American interest in rubber production in the East Indies 
and elsewhere. The so-called Stevenson Plan, taxing rubber exports from 
British territories, was the earliest large-scale attempt to deal with the prob- 
lem of surpluses in basic commodities, It operated to restrict production 
and raise prices; and as Americans are by far the largest consumers of rubber, 
it acted as a levy on industry in the United States, In the correspondence 
with Great Britain as published in these volumes, we have an admirable 
exposition of the manner in which controls over production and trade, later 
so characteristic of totalitarian economic policy, affect the vital interests of 
some nations at the expense of others. Any American who is concerned 
with the consequences of an Axis victory is invited to read the illuminating 
descriptions here given of the effects of even a relatively mild interference 
with the free flow of raw materials, particularly those of strategic impor- 
tance. The subject of rubber receives further treatment in an account of the 
Firestone concession in Liberia, which subsequently became a matter of 
acrimonious controversy. An exchange of telegrams between the Secretary 
of State and the ambassador in Brazil during December, 1925, and January, 
1926, indicates an early interest in rubber supplies from South America—not 
as a precaution against the eventuality of war in the Far East but as a threat 
to British and Dutch export taxes and monopoly control. The incident is an 
interesting commentary on alleged American economic and military in- 
vulnerability. 

One of the most valuable services rendered by the Division of Research 
and Publication of the Department of State is the General Index to Foreign 
Relations for the years 1900 to 1918. It would be difficult to suggest ways in 
which the organization and classifications could be improved. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the Index does not cover the special supplements 
of 1914 to 1920 dealing with the World War, Russian affairs, and the 
Lansing Papers. 

As usual, these volumes are well edited, printed, and bound—indis- 
pensable source materials at a price which should assure wide distribution. 

Institute for Advanced Study. Epwarp Meap EARLE. 
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The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt. With a Special 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes by President RoosEvELT. 1937 
Volume, The Constitution Prevails; 1938 Volume, The Continuing 
Struggle for Liberalism; 1939 Volume, War—And Neutrality; 1940 

. Volume, War—And Aid to Democracies. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1941. Pp. Ixxii, 659; xxxiii, 686; xl, 635; xxxi, 741. $30.00 per set.) 

Tuesz four volumes contain the state papers of Roosevelt in his mid- 
stream term of office. These are supplemented by his public addresses, by 
transcripts of the proceedings of his press conferences, which furnish a run- 
ning commentary upon events, and by summations of policies embarked 
upon by the administration—the whole making a record of these times of 
abounding interest and high historical value. 

The titles which these volumes carry indicate the trend of the times. 
They open with the dissonance attendant upon the President’s insistence on 
disturbing policies of internal change and court reform; in their closing - 
pages are to be found prophetic words: “When the dictators are ready to 
make war upon us they will not wait for an act of war on our part.” The 
note of warning as to the state of the world is indeed struck in the days of 
the first volume; and it is repeated down the months with ever-rising power 
until it drowns out the noise of domestic conflict. The record ends with the 
President setting about arming the combatant democracies and the United 
States for Armageddon. 

The outstanding characteristic of these papers is their revelation of what 
manner of man Roosevelt is. In the illumination of these documents many 
of the contemporary judgments upon him are grotesquely inadequate. The 
character of the man, his guiding convictions, his qualities of leadership, his 
eye for tactics, his sense of timing, his courage, his combativeness, his human- 
ity—all these are revealed and illustrated in these enthralling volumes. In 
an impromptu 1937 address he conceded that he was persistent and con- 
sistent, attributing this to an ancestry “part Dutch and part Scotch”. These 
qualities he has in full measure; and they have served a political and social 
philosophy which was not improvised to meet the opportunity that came to 
him in 1932 but which has been consciously part of his whole life. He told 
a Jackson Day audience that be had seen a great deal of the White House 
long before he occupied it; it had even then been clear to him that “properly 
availed of, the presidency instead of being merely a party headquarters 
could become the most important clearing-house for exchange of information 
and ideas, of facts and ideals affecting the general welfare”. “I have tried”, he 
added, “to follow out that concept.” He bears constant testimony to his line 
of political descent: Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
son. These he regards as liberals—believers in a conception of government 
providing equality of opportunity and concerned over the welfare of all citi- 
zens. To him the “square deal” of Theodore Roosevelt was an expression of 
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liberalism; Wilson’s “new freedom” a wider application of these principles. 
In these records of the second term there are many references by Roosevelt 
to the background of experience and convictions supplied by his earlier 
career. The man who camie back to public life to become governor of New 
York and then President took to the White House definite objectives derived 
from all that he had felt, observed, and acquired during his malleable years; 
and to further them he drew on the powers that inhere in the presidency 
for those with the will to wield them, Roosevelt’s comparison of himself to 
a quarterback was appropriate. But he was much more than the quarter- 
back. The addresses, messages, letters, the amazing reports of the press con- 
ferences to be found in these volumes build up an inescapable impression 
that it was a case of Roosevelt first and the rest nowhere. If the New Deal 
was revolution, Roosevelt was the revolutionary; if it saved the United States 
from disaster and disruption, Roosevelt was the Conservative in Tennyson’s 
sense: “For he’s the true Conservative who lops the mouldered branch 
away.” 

The objectives were clear to Roosevelt, but he had to seek the road to 
them by the experiments, expedients, and innovations which make these 
volumes, like the earlier ones, a record of major battles in the popular lists, 
in Congress, and in the courts. In his advocacy there is the note of urgency, 
the sense of a mission—democracy can be saved only if the causes which 
gave dictatorships their chance in Europe are removed, “History proves that 
dictatorships do ‘not grow out of strong and successful governments but out 
of weak and helpless ones.” Over and over he sounds this note of warning. 
Hence his zeal to give effect to Lincoln’s theory of the function of govern- 
ment: “To do for a community of people what they need to have done but 
cannot do so well for themselves”; the urgency of his advocacy; his difficulty 
in seeing any virtues in the institutions and practices he assailed or any 
moral purpose in those, from judges down, who put obstacles in his way. 
Roosevelt in these domestic battles displayed the qualities and the defects of 
a superbly equipped crusader. 

In his introduction to the 1939 volume Mr. Roosevelt says that from the 
day he took office the United States had “persistently and actively sought to 
prevent” the conflict that threatened the world, and which from 1936 was 
“definitely and unmistakably foreseeable”. The “quarantine” speech of Octo- 
ber 5, 1937, was a warning based on knowledge and a wise forecasting of the 
future; it reveals Mr. Roosevelt as the only leader in the democratic world 
who knew the realities of the situation and could foretell future events. He 
could even foresee the danger to his own country: “let no one imagine that 
‘America will not be attacked”. But even his bold spirit quailed before the 
storm of detraction, resentment, and ridicule with which his warning was 
greeted at home and in the outer world; and in the following month at the 
Brussels Conference the American representative collaborated with the 
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agents of other powers in turning the meeting into a master achievement 
in futile appeasement at the very moment when the Axis powers revealed 
_ their unity and their will to mischief. . 

But from this time forward, consciously or otherwise, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
activities, whether of speech or action, where they had relation to the external 
world, went toward the building of the defenses of the democratic world 
that are at this moment withstanding the fury of the long-planned assault of 
the mechanized savages. The record, which stops short by eleven months of 
the attack upon the United States that the President foresaw, is told in these 
volumes; and it is a story of foresight, courage, patience, and a resourceful- 
ness in coloration which baffled and enraged those whose alternative policies, 
had they succeeded, would have left the democratic world, the United States 
included, without protection against the fury of the storm. In all his steps, 
cautious or bold, toward equipping his country in both the moral and ma- 
terial fields for the tests of the future, he attained his objectives, with one 
tragic exception: his failure in 1939 to get a modification of the neutrality 
law, with which there vanished the last faint chance that the United States 
could control the events that were then heading for disaster. 

These volumes testify to the greatness of Franklin Roosevelt as an Amer- 
ican president; but still more they reveal him to his times and to posterity 
as the Liberator and Defender of Mankind. 

Winnipeg. J. W. DAFOE. 


The Establishment of Constitutional Government in Newfoundland, 1783- 
1832: A Study of Retarded Colonisation. By A. H., McLintocx. [Imperial 
Studies, No. 17, General Editor, A. P. Newton, Rhodes Professor of 
Imperial History in the University of London. ] (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1941. Pp, xii, 246. $6.00.) 

Tus monograph was planned as a thesis for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in the University of London and has the merits and demerits of 
such works. One of its chief merits arises from the comparative detachment 
of the author, who is a New Zealander and, therefore, able to approach the 
subject with a fresh and open mind. On the other hand, the limitations im- 
posed upon the author by the requirements of such a thesis, as well as those 
inherent in that stage of his training, impel him to make artificial arrange- 
ments of material and summary judgments of character which otherwise he 
might not have made. Consequently the overlapping of material in the 
middle chapters of this book is rather confusing, while’ the application of 
such phrases as “They firmly believed” and “In all sincerity they feared” 
to advocates of eighteenth century colonial policy hardly indicates either 
profound thought or prolonged research. Due, no doubt, to the same causes 
are the confusion of terms in “the need for some legislative power there to 
administer justice” (p. 153) and the hasty generalization that “between 1783 
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and 1820 the only measures affecting the government of the colonies which 
received the consideration of parliament were those referring to the New- 
foundland Judicature and the penal settlements of Australia” (p. 81). But 
despite these marks of haste Dr. McLintock has made a definite contribu- 
tion to the study of Newfoundland history and has set in bold relief the 
underlying causes of the failure of eighteenth century mercantilism. 

. He shows that Newfoundland was an almost perfect example of a mer- 
cantilist dependency, in which the self-regarding motives of the fishing 
merchants dictated the policy of the imperial government to make it a 
nursery rather than a home of seamen and “a great English ship, moored 
near the Banks during the fishing season for the convenience of English 
fishermen”; and yet that the unwanted but ever-increasing resident fisher- 
men, whom the merchants often lured to the island and left there while 
pocketing their passage money home, won out in the end and forced the 
imperial government to recognize them as a colony. 

The legislation which embodied this policy, the social, economic, ahd 
intellectual conditions which frustrated it and proved the inadequacy of the 
judicial machinery administered by the fishing admirals, the prolonged 
wars, which finally eliminated the transient fishermen and gave a monopoly 
to the inhabitants—these are all set forth in due order and make interesting 
if rather sad reading. Not until 1811 was private property recognized even 
in St. John’s. Not until 1817 was a resident governor appointed for the island. 
During the Napoleonic wars cultivation of land was admitted as a necessary 
alternative to starvation and, about the same time, some of the more intel- 
ligent of the inhabitants began to criticize the existing order. To the resident 
governors these critics were dangerous levelers, but as the imperial govern- 
ment was concerned with postwar economy and had no other legal means of 
raising a revenue, it gradually conceded their demands. In 1824 the laws 
of Newfoundland were revised, and she was recognized as a colony. In 
1832 she was granted the conventional colonial legislature. 

Public Archives of Nova Scotia. D. C. Harvey. 


The Crisis of 1830-1842 in Canadian-American Relations. By ALBERT B. 
Corey, the St. Lawrence University. [The Relations of Canada and the 
United States, James T. Shotwell, Director.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. Pp. xi, 203. $2.50.) 

ProFessor Corey has presented a valuable and a very readable account of 
an important period in the history of Canadian-American relations. As the 
director of the series of studies, Professor Shotwell, points out, one of the 
chief accomplishments of Professor Corey is to dispose of the myth that an 
unfortified frontier in itself guaranteed a century and more of peace between 
the two countries. There is ample evidence presented here to show that the 
“unfortified frontier”, instead of being a guarantee of peace, permitted con- 
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ditions to exist which on more than one occasion brought Great Britain and 
the United States dangerously near the brink of war. 

Professor Corey begins his narrative with a brief, clear description of the 
countries and the peoples concerned. He then passes to the consideration of 
public opinion in each country in regard to the peoples and policies prevail- 
ing on the other side of the boundary line. Conditions leading to ferment 
along the border are then discussed. The causes of, and the events connected 
with, the rebellions of 1837 and 1838 are next described. The organization, 
plans, attempts, and failure of the Hunters receive adequate treatment, as do 
the reactions of public opinion more remote from the scene of border activi- 
ties. The two major crises growing out of the period of the rebellions, the 
Caroline affair and the McLeod Case, are discussed in greater detail, and the 
story closes with a somewhat different approach to the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty from the conventional one which was found in earlier textbooks. 

This study affords a clear demonstration of the fact that difficulties or 
conflicts in international relations may, or do, occur partly, or perhaps 
largely, because of inaccurate information regarding actual conditions and a 
distrust or, perhaps, hostility because one people really does not know the 
other. For example, Professor Corey shows the surprise, almost the amaze- 
ment, of the American public when it was learned that the inhabitants of 
Canada were neither “downtrodden” by British despotism nor desirous of 
being liberated from “British thraldom”. 

The final conclusion of this study is that the long period of peace and the 
final understanding and co-operation between the peoples of Canada and 
the United States resulted not so much from an unfortified frontier as from 
the habit, which was gradually formed, of settling their differences “by 
friendly negotiation, and not by war”. “The discovery and acceptance of this 
idea at this time by both Canadians and Americans”, writes Professor Corey, 
“were to be of fundamental importance for the future relations between the 
two countries. Without such an understanding there could hardly have 
emerged out of this period of crisis and unrest that substantial foundation 
upon which the relations between Canada and the United States have en- 
dured to the present day.” 

West Virginia University. Witson PORTER SHORTRIDGE. 


Hernán Cortés, Conqueror of Mexico. By SaLvanor ne Mapariaca, (New 

York: Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. ix, 554. $4.00.) 

Satvapor de Madariaga is a Spaniard and so was Cortés, and his main 
thesis is that Cortés was a symbol of the Spanish spirit. In other words, 
we must judge him not by today’s standards but by those in vogue in Spain 
when Cortés was born, lived, and died. In order to prove his point Madariaga 
gives us a sketch of what those standards were. They may be summarized 
in a few words—loyalty to the sovereign and worship of Jesus Christ and 
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the Virgin Mary. If a man was sound on these two points, he might commit 
any crime he wished against others. Cortés professed to be a true Christian, 
and whatever his thoughts may have been he never revolted against his king. 

The author has indulged in a number of hypotheses which, like those 
advanced in his previous book, Christopher Columbus, can probably never 
be proved. Some of them are interesting and others fantastic. For instance, 
the motives underlying Montezuma’s actions are described as wholly gov- 
erned by his religious sentiments and reliance on his gods. Much simpler 
and more natural ones might be pictured. Cortés’s conquest was accom- 
plished chiefly by terror, a system with which we are now familiar. He 
began it at the Rio Grijalva, continued it at Cholula, again by Alvarado 
in Mexico City, and again himself in his Tepeaca campaign and those 
around the city of Mexico during the siege. Cortés himself acknowledged in 
1534 that the matanzas in Cholula, at Tepeaca, and other places were part 
of his system to implant terror in the hearts of the Mexicans. Just as during 
the Moorish wars the Saracens were dogs to the Christians, so were the 
Mexicans to Cortés and his men. He killed them without mercy when it 
suited his purpose. All this system Madariaga ignores, and indeed he tells 
us that the man standing before Montezuma the day they first met was “the 
living incarnation of the Christian faith”, whatever that phrase might mean. 
His men, an unruly horde of sordid adventurers, he claims to have been 
imbued “with a.simple faith—which was to act as a useful bridge between 
the sacrificial faith of the natives and the purely spiritual Christianity whose 
bright light was soon to shine in their own countryman, St. John of the 
Cross”. 

The book is well documented with citations to well-known works, 
chiefly the letters of Cortés himself, the Historia verdadera of Bernal Díaz 
del Castillo, and the Crénica of Francisco Cervantes de Salazar. Far too 
_ much reliance has been placed on the two latter works; they both have to be 
used with much greater caution. The residencia of Cortés is referred to in 
a few lines (p. 447) as made up of a-number of “accusations, some mon- 
strous, some petty, some silly”, and in a note which shows us that the author 
knew of the printed documents on this subject, even if we may well doubt 
that he used them. After all, these documents, all of which have up to the 
present not yet been printed, contain more history of the conquest than can 
be gathered from the works which the author chiefly consulted. Madariaga 
apparently took his opinion of this proceeding from that of William H. 
Prescott, in his History of the Conquest of Mexico. The latter says: 


The whole forms a mass of loathsome details such as might better suit a 
prosecution in a petty municipal court than that of a great officer of the 
crown, ... It [the document he used] can be of no further use to the 
historian than to show, that a great name in the sixteenth century exposed 
its possessor to calumnies as malignant as it has at any time since (III, 327). 
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The similarity of views on this subject held by the two historians is easily 
explained: both were apologists for Cortés—in fact Madariaga almost deifies 
him. 

The work under consideration contains a number of errors of fact which 
point to haste in compilation. It might appear that accuracy was not con- 
sidered important by the author, who relied on fine-spun theories to make 
a striking and readable story. This he has succeeded in doing. With the 
wealth of material at Madariaga’s disposal the reviewer fails to see that he 
has used it to better advantage than Prescott, and in some respects he has 
used it to less advantage than Cortés’s other Spanish biographer, Carlos 
Pereyra. Pereyra discovered in the Tratado del descubrimiento de las Indias 
by Juan Sudrez de Peralta, the nephew of Cortés’s first wife, Catalina 
Juárez, Cortés’s true vocation; he had learned to be an escribano in his 
uncle’s office in Salamanca; the stories about his studying at the University 
of Salamanca are just so much myth. This work apparently escaped Mada- 
riaga’s notice. f 

From a nobody Cortés became a power in the land, so strong that the 
emperor became suspicious of his allegiance, His petulance over the delay 
in securing the emperor’s approval of his equivocal position was frequently 
displayed in remarks which savored of disloyalty, Like the Wheel of Fortune 
which he constructed in Azúa in Santo Domingo, he went to the top but 
soon descended to the depths. Well would it have been for his fame if he 
had died in 1523, when his appointment as governor and captain general of 
New Spain reached him. His success was compounded of luck and personal 
qualifications such as courage, skill, audacity, a gift for securing the aid of 
others by honeyed words, and a sense of timing. From the day Estrada was 
made sole governor by the emperor in 1527, he went downhill rapidly. His 
descent was hastened by his faithlessness and his habit of imprisoning his 
own followers for the most trivial causes. This raised a host of enemies 
against him. They became more and more clamorous and virulent, sup- 
ported as they were by the royal officials in both Mexico and Spain. The 
emperor, who had no objections to bestowing privileges and vassals on 
Cortés as long as he had deprived him of actual power, made him Marqués 
del Valle and gave him numerous grants, no doubt as a sop to Cortés’s 
vanity. He steadfastly refused, however, to make him governor again. For 
ten years Cortés tried to carve out a new empire for himself, but his luck 
had deserted him. Thus, as a factor in the affairs of Mexico, Cortés had from 
then onward but a nuisance value. 

Our author would have us believe that Cortés was a great statesman, not 
a seeker after wealth and glory. That he succeeded in planting himself and 
his followers in the place of Montezuma and his tribute gatherers is true. 
A certain degree of stability was obtained very early, strengthened by the 
vigorous and sane administration of the viceroy Mendoza and buttressed by 
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the work of devoted friars of San Francisco and Santo Domingo. This state 
of affairs continued for some three hundred years, gradually weakening as 
the mestizo population gained on that of the peninsular and creole Spaniards. 
Finally the edifice fell with a world-resounding crash, and with it Cortés 
disappears into the limbo where the Cid and other half-mythical Spanish 
heroes dwell, Madariaga, with all his fine words and extravagant praise, 
cannot bring him back. 
San Marino, California. Henry R. WAGNER. 


Spanish Approach to Pensacola, 1689-1693. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Irvine A. Lzonarp. Foreword by James A. Robertson. 
[Quivira Society Publications, Volume IX.] (Albuquerque: Quivira 
Society. 1939. Pp. xvii, 323. $6.00.) 

Dr. Leonard’s scholarly research in the broad interests of the seven- 
teenth century Mexican savant, Carlos de Sigüenza y Gongora, has led him 
quite understandably to supplement his biographical study of the creole 
scientist with edited publications showing Don Carlos’s interest in geographi- 
cal areas now within the confines of the United States. Dr. Leonard’s most 
recent volume, Spanish Approach to Pensacola, is Volume IX of the Quivira 
Society Publications and, although containing other documents, has as its 
most valuable item the lengthy report of the Mexican scientist resulting from 
his reconnaissance, in 1692, with the expedition under Admiral Andrés de 
Pez, of the northern littoral of the Gulf of Mexico in general and of Pensa- 
cola Bay in particular. 

For a brief period near the end of the seventeenth century Pensacola Bay 
was regarded as the strategic key to the dominance of the whole gulf region. 
Sigüenza y Gongora contributed much to this idea, for shortly after the re- 
discovery of the elusive and somewhat fabulous bay in 1686, in connection 
with the search for La Salle’s settlement, the creole savant prepared a memo- 
rial reciting the advantages of Pensacola and advocating withdrawal of the 
presidio on the east coast of Florida at San Agustin. From this memorial 
eventually resulted the expedition of 1693 led by Pez and accompanied by 
Sigüenza y Gongora. The expedition did not result in the occupation of the 
port because of the chronic financial stringency of the Spanish treasury. Re- 
occupation did not come until 1698, and then only after a reappearance of 
the French menace. 

' The documents edited by Dr. Leonard are confined to the first phase of 

the Spanish effort to occupy Pensacola—the preliminary survey by land and 

sea which was completed in 1693. With the exception of one, the Pez memo- 
rial, which has appeared in print in several places, all of the documents 
were found in the Archivo de Indias in Seville. 

Although the story of the Pensacola project was ably told some years 
ago by Dr. W. E. Dunn in his Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf 
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Region of the United States, 1678-1702, Dr. Leonard has been able, because 
of new documents, to present a more extended treatment. In no important 
respect, however, has it been necessary to correct the Dunn account. The 
high editorial standards for the Quivira Society Publications, established by 
Dr. George P. Hammond, managing editor, have been preserved in this 
publication. 

University of Texas. J. Luoyp MECHAM. 


The Haitian People. By James G. Luysurn, Associate Professor of the 
Science of Society and Fellow of Pierson College in Yale University. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1941. Pp. x, 342. $4.00.) : 
THE purpose of this book is to trace the development of the major social 

institutions of Haiti from their African origins and the conditions of planta- 

. tion slavery, through the Revolution, the checkered years of independence, 

and the American occupation, to the present time of comparative internal 

stability and external good neighborliness. 

Considerable space is given to the Revolution and to the early personali- 
ties—~Toussaint, Dessalines, and Christophe—but, in dealing with the last 
hundred years or more, political events are appropriately subordinated. With 
respect to the period of the American occupation, however, the fragmentary 
references are quite misleading; but inadequacy at this point is not a serious 
defect, since Haiti’s social structure, so far as we now know, does not seem 
to have been significantly affected by our recent contacts with it. 

The book is divided into five parts, entitled Caste and Class, Religion, 
Sex Relations and Home Life, Politics and Economics, and Modern Haiti. 
The chapters on religion are of particular value, Their balanced treatment 
of Vodun (more commonly called Voodoo or Voodooism) is in commend- 
able contrast with much other and more sensational writing on this subject. 

Under Caste and Class we find a valuable description of the evolving 
land, agricultural, and labor systems, the transition from plantations, forced 
labor, and substantial production to tiny farms, prized personal freedom, 
and inescapable poverty. Professor Leyburn makes it quite clear why, in 
view of their background, their heritage, and their choices, the Haitian 
people have never realized either democracy or economic progress, It is sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the view suggested in a concluding chapter that, 
were it not for the selfish opposition of the Haitian elite to a “thorough- 
going social revolution”, it would be possible to educate the peasants and 
otherwise improve their lot. The question thus raised is of far-reaching im- 
portance at this time, when “social justice” appears to be widely accepted in 
the democracies as the keystone of the postwar world structure. Haiti, like 
other and larger areas of the earth, is overpopulated; its resources and oppor- 
tunities are severely limited; and, barring a miracle, it can gain the require- 
ments of political, economic, and cultural progress only to the extent that it 
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is assisted and in effect subsidized by a more prosperous nation. It is difficult 
to see how in any other way Haiti can be blessed with the four freedoms, A 
“social revolution”, originated and directed by Haitians, would be useless 
and might be horrible. 

In order to make his discussion intelligible to the layman, Professor Ley- 
burn wisely decided to avoid the use of technical sociological terms. Detailed 
documentation has also been dispensed with. At points precision of state- 
ment is lacking. In spite of an arrangement of material that strikes this 
reviewer as utterly illogical, the book is for the most part readable and in- 
teresting. The study is neither exhaustive nor definitive, and in the final 
‘ chapter, a “Sociological Postscript”, the author points to the many oppor- 
tunities that Haiti presents for further research. A critical bibliography is a 
helpful feature of the book. 


Brookings Institution. A. C. MILLSPAUGH. 


The Development of Hispanic America. By A. Curtis Wicus, Associate 
Professor of Hispanic American History, the George Washington Uni- 
versity. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1941. Pp. xviii, 941. $4.75-) 
Prorzssor Wilgus’s new textbook contains some novel or otherwise dis- 

tinctive features. In the main, however, it follows the familiar pattern of text- 

books in this field, notably in presenting the national period as a series of 
national histories of the twenty independent states of Latin America, with 

a separate section on the international relations of the region as a whole. 
Among the distinctive features are an unusually strong emphasis on the 

national period as compared with the colonial period (505 and 310 pages, 

respectively), outlines of many of the national constitutions, more than a 

hundred maps, numerous footnote references to periodical literature, a fifty- 

five-page bibliographical essay, and a very high relative density of factual 
information in proportion to exposition and interpretation. All these features 
have important merits, but they are all susceptible of considerable improve- 
ment in subsequent editions. The severely factual character of the book 
makes it more useful as a work of reference than as a text. Many of the out- 
lines of constitutions are gathered together in an appendix, but many others 
are scattered through the text and footnotes, where it is neither easy to find 
nor convenient to consult them, The maps are generally good, within the 
limitations of scale, but some of them do not incorporate the latest available 
information (e¢.g., “The Pan-American Highway project”, p. 752; “United 

States radio and Hispanic America”, p. 784; and “Hispanic American air 

connections”, p. 808). By confining the footnote citations to periodical litera- 

ture, the author has focused the reader’s attention on accounts that are in 
many cases only second-best, for the best are frequently contained in books, 
which are relegated to the long and uncritical lists of readings at the end 
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of each chapter. The long bibliographical essay does not remedy this defect, 
and although it contains a great deal of valuable information, a briefer, 
selective bibliography would probably be more useful to most students. 

The text is likely to appeal most strongly to students of the political and 
diplomatic history of Latin America. On these topics it brings together in 
convenient form a larger body of detailed and, in most cases, up-to-date 
information than can be found in any other book of its kind. In the selec- 
tion and presentation of data, however, it is less satisfactory. For example, 
in the section on economic conditions in Spanish America in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the highly important topic of mining is dismissed 
in a paragraph of nine lines which deals with only the legal aspects of the 
question; the origins of the Monroe Doctrine are discussed, but not its early 
reception in Latin America; and while there is a brief reference to the recent 
revival of “native artistic traditions in art”, the reviewer has been unable to 
find any general account of the important Indianist movement, 

On the whole, this book represents a commendable effort to unfold before 
the college student as much of the vast panorama of Latin-American history 
as can be compressed within the covers of a single volume, to focus his atten- 
tion on those parts of the scene that will enable him to understand the 
present situation in Latin America, and to lead him as far as possible through 
the maze of its bibliography. These are all important objectives, and if the 
present book has not attained them, it has at least made a good start in the 
right direction. 

University of Pennsylvania. Artur P. WHITAKER. 


Mexico: A Century of Educational Thought. By Irma Witson. (New York: 

Hispanic Institute in the United States. 1941. Pp. 376. $3.50.) > 
Mexico's School-made Society. By Grorce C. Boorn. (Stanford University: 

Stanford University Press. 1941. Pp. xi, 175. $2.50.) 

Ovurswe of Sdnchez’s Mexico: A Revolution by Education (1936), Wat- 
son’s Education and Social Welfare in Mexico (1940), Cook’s The House 
of the People (1932), Barranco’s Mexico: Its Educational Problems (1915), 
and several scattered articles, there is little in English on Mexican education 
and certainly less on Mexican educational history. Consequently, Miss Wil- 
son’s doctoral dissertation, completed at Columbia, fulfills a noticeable need. 

Miss Wilson opens with a chapter on education in Nueva Espafia. The 
high level of cultural awakening which came with the work of José Ignacio 
Bartolache, José Antonio Alzate y Ramírez, and José Mociño was not sus- 
tained in the nineteenth century. It remained for a fourth José, Joaquin 
Fernández de Lizardi, to start the educational-philosophical ball rolling. 
Lizardi’s El periquillo sarniento (1816), the first true novel to be pub- 
lished in Nueva España, contained his educational theory. There is a definite 
similarity between the ideas of the pensador mexicano and those of Rous- 
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seau, down to the wide contrast between the education of boys and girls. 
The author does not, however, investigate the Roussellian influence. 

Lizardi’s siglo de oro began in 1811 and continued until his death in 
1872. Between these dates Mexico underwent a transformation. The Mexican 
struggle for independence from Spain almost coincided with the dates of 
Lizardi’s literary productivity. Liberalism, which attained its height in the 
educational reform of 1833, was later increasingly opposed by the clerical 
faction. 

Then came the Reform, motivated by the “American invasion”, This 
was the time of “the triumvirate of thinkers influential in Mexican ideology” 

` —Ignacio Ramirez (1818-79), the “ ‘apostle of the Reform’”, who popular- 
ized, rather than originated, new educational ideas; Gabino Barreda (1824- 
81), who introduced Positivism and rehabilitated secondary education; and 
Justo Sierra (1848-1912), who founded the National University in rgzo. 
With the work and ideas of Sierra Miss Wilson closes her study. 

The twenty-five-page bibliography and index are excellent. The citations 
are very numerous and in the original Spanish. Chapter summaries and 
a concluding chapter would have been highly desirable. Likewise lacking 
is any real reference to Mexican-American relationships in educational 
philosophy. Incidental parallels are made, however, with European educa- 
tional works, In general, the book is packed with facts to the detriment of 
interest. 

Booth’s book offers the philosophy and practice of socialist education in 
Mexico. The Mexicans conceive of the school, the teacher, and the child as 
instruments of social change. They are seeking to emancipate themselves 
from church superstition and economic slavery. Toward that end the school 
curriculum, art, music, dancing, and the rural cultural missions are utilized. 
Booth’s implied optimism regarding the future of Mexican liberal educa- 
tion is challenged by the announcement of the conservative reorganization 
of Mexican schools (New York Times, Dec. 7, 1941). 

The study is based on Mexican sources, conferences with officials, school 
visitation, and “historical works”. The citations, however, are overwhelm- 
ingly from secondary sources. The little of history that is given is contem- 
porary, There are Spanish quotations, excellent photographs, music speci- 

: mens, a serviceable Mexican glossary, a few mechanical errors in citation, no 
index, and no special bibliography. 

Interestingly presented, the volume is a worthwhile addition to the 
literature of contemporary Mexican education. Its author is sympathetic and 
rarely critical. 

New York University. Wixuiam W. BRICKMAN. 
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Studies in the History of Science. By E. A. Speier, Orro E. Neucesaver, Her- 
MANN Ranke, Henry E, Sicerist, Ricuarp H. Suryock, Evarts A. GRAHAM, 
Epcar A. Srycer, Hermann Weyt. [University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial 
Conference.] (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941, pp. 123, 
$1.50.) This little volume represents a group of papers by very eminent scientists 
presented at the Bicentennial Conference of the University of Pennsylvania. In 
this brief review only certain thought-provoking presentations may be noted. 
Thus, Professor Speiser’s paper on “Ancient Mesopotamia and the Beginnings 
of Science” presents interesting evidence of the clear beginnings of scientific 
thinking in Mesopotamia as early as 3500 8.c.‘and puts forward the proposition 
that this very early stirring of scientific thought came about as the result of a 
democratic form of government. Professor Neugebauer’s scholarly presentation, 
“Some Fundamental Concepts of Ancient Astronomy”, treats of the Egyptian 
interest in the establishment of the “Length of the Days” as early as 2000 B.c. ` 
There are four interesting papers on the history of medicine and surgery. 
Professor Ranke discusses the written evidence of medical knowledge as gleaned 
from the Papyrus Ebers and the Papyrus Edwin Smith of the seventeenth cen- 
tury B.c. Of these the latter is the more instructive since it deals with clinical 
cases and develops methods of examination as well as treatment. The papers by 
Professor Sigerist, “Medieval Medicine”, and Professor Shryock, “The Rise of 
Modern Scientific Medicine”, show great grasp of their fields. Professor Sigerist 
particularly points out the profound effect of Greek medical thinking upon 
Roman medicine and thus its controlling influence throughout the Middle Ages. 
One notes with interest that Professor Shryock, whose field is American history, 
pleads for a broader view of the beginnings of modern scientific medicine. It 
has been the modern habit to date scientific medicine from the period -of 
Pasteur and Koch. Shryock suggests that such figures as Morgagni and Bichat 
did epoch-making work and that we might well date modern medicine back 
to at least 1750. The modern view is fully stated by Professor Graham in “Two 
Centuries of Surgery”. I am inclined to think that Professor Shryock has made 
a good case. Hucu Casor. 


War as a Social Institution: The Historian’s Perspective. Edited for the American 
Historical Association by Jesse D. CrarKson and Tuomas C, Cocuran. (New , 
York, Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. xvii, 333, $3.50.) When twenty-six ' 
papers by different authors treat the most diverse topics, from inhibitions, 
frustration of wishes, Trobrianders, Colberts trade policy, Geopolitik, up to 
the role of railways in the wars of 1859, 1866, 1870, or the standard of living + 
of Russian workers in 1907-16, and so on; when all this is crammed into one 

` volume of some 350 pages, the result is usual: a little bit of this and a little piece 
of that, but on the whole neither a systematic treatment of war as a social in- 
stitution nor a serious analysis of any aspect of war. The volume represents a 
mere congeries of mutually unrelated papers, each treating its topic briefly and 
therefore inadequately. As soon as the reader has become interested in a topic, 
the paper is ended, and he has to move to another—and quite different—topic. 
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As is always the case with such colections, separate papers are of varying value. 
Some are perfectly empty and on the level of most of the elementary texts in 
the social sciences; others are better; and a few are interesting and valuable. All 
` in all, however, a person desirous of knowing something about war has to 
turn to other—systematic—works on either the psychology of war, history of 
war, anthropology of war, or war as a social institution. In the present pot- 
pourri volume he can hardly acquire a real knowledge of any of the important 
aspects of war. Prrmm A. SOROKIN. 


On Methodology in the Philosophy of History. By Putte P. Wener. (New York, 
‘the author, care of City College, 1941, pp. 15, 25 cents.) 


The Classification of Religions: Its Relation to the History of Religions. By FreD 
Louis ParrisH. (Manhattan, the author, Kansas State College, 1941, pp. vii, 
157, $1.00.) 


The Growth of the Christian Church. By Ropert Hastincs Nicuots, Second 
edition. (Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1941, pp. -398, $2.00.) 


The Christian Calendar and the Gregorian Reform. By Perer ArcHer, S. J., 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. (New York, Fordham University Press, 1941, 
-pp. xi, 124, $3.50.) This helpful handbook will be welcomed by all who need 
to determine exact dates and by those who delight in mathematical puzzles. 
The author not only gives an array of tables and illustrations helpful as devices 
and aids for instruction, but. he presents these with an order and clarity that 
should attract those baffled by the slightest problem of computation. Also he 
very wisely explains how many controversies in calendar history arose and 
something of the. way in which discrepancies concerning the reckoning of time 
were settled. In one place he writes: “The church regards such discrepancy 
with perfect equanimity, because . . . she cares more for peace and uniformity 
than she does for the equinox and the new moon.” Since most of us, too, prefer 
blissful tranquillity and ease, we read with interest, accept unchecked, and use 
with assurance the many facts and formulas the author so generously provides. 

Gray C. Boyce. 


Jan Amos Komenský (Comenius). By Oraxar ODLOŽILÍK. In commemoration of 
the 350th anniversary of Comenius’ birthday. (Chicago, Czechoslovak National 
Council of America, 1942, pp. 34.) 


World History. By Carron J. H.. Hayes and others. Revised edition. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1941, pp. 935, $2.56.) 


Modern History. By Cartton J. H. Hayes and Parker Tuomas Moon. Fourth 
edition. (New York, Macmillan, 1941, pp. 989, $2.56.) 


Growth of European Civilization. By Preston Stosson. Second edition. (New 
York, Crofts, 1941, pp. 638, $6.00, text edition $4.50.) 


On Social Freedom. By Joun Stuart Mm. Reprinted from the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Review, June, 1907. With an Introduction by Dororny Fospicx. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. 69, $1.00.) 


Mechanization and Culture: The Social and Cultural Implications of a Mechanized 
Society. By Warrer Jonn Marx. (St. Louis, B. Herder, 1941, pp. 250, $2.00.) 


That they may have Life: The Story of the American University of Beirut, 1866- 
1941. By Srepuen B. L. Penrose, yr. (New York, Trustees of the American 
University of Beirut; sales agent, Princeton University Press, 1941, pp. xviii, 
347, $3.75.) This detailed and documented story of a great institution, perhaps 
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the best of such institutions in the entire Near and Middle East, deserved to 
be told, and to Dr. Penrose (a former faculty member) goes the credit for 
performing that task eminently well. From the beginning in 1866 as the Syrian 
Protestant College to 1920 the story of the institution is properly and inextricably 
interwoven with the lives of its founders, men whose arduous but unrelenting 
labors deserved crowning success in any age. In 1920 the college became the 
university, and its story as such is also interspersed with the life histories of its 
faithful faculty members, the true torchbearers of a new Western learning in 
the old Near East. There are, indeed, brief but valuable biographical sketches 
of such “founding fathers” as Daniel Bliss, George E. Post, and Cornelius V. A. 
van Dyck, all zealous missionary giants of the “Great Century”. The several 
appendixes contain the charter, the Enabling Act, the names of all faculty 
members, and also those on the board of trustees. The book is illustrated, and 
there is a useful index. i A. O, SARKISSIAN. 


American Opinion of Soviet Russia. By Meno Lovenstzin. Introduction by 
Broadus Mitchell. (Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1941, 
pp. 210, cloth $3.25, paper $2.75.) With great industry and discrimination Dr. 
Lovenstein has gone through mountains of newspapers, periodicals, books, and 
even professional periodicals and summarized, excerpted, and classified by 
periods between 1917 and 1933 American opinions of all shades on the chang-. 
ing scene in Russia. In those opinions he finds that the changing scene in the © 
United States is quite as significant a factor as the shifts in Russian policy. 
Not until the United States itself became an “economic vacuum”, to use Mr. 
Hoover’s description of Russia in the twenties, was the U. S. S. R. recognized 
diplomatically. 


Centralized vs. Decentralized Government in Relation to Democracy: Review of 
the Arguments advanced in the Literature of Various Nations. By PauL 
STUDENSKI, Professor of Economics, New York University, and Paur R. Morr, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941, pp. vii, 
69, 75 cents.) This study was begun eight years ago with the purpose of apprais- 
ing the alleged advantages of local control over education. In its final and more 
comprehensive form it surveys broadly a problem of government that affects 
many phases of the democratic process. The authors have adhered to the 
original method of investigation, giving excerpts from the testimony of a cloud 
of witnesses, mostly American and English. They have arranged the material 
under four headings: the respective merits of well-conceived systems ‘of local 
and central control; the disadvantages of excess in both directions. Thus, it 
appears that excessive decentralization may involve half a dozen serious abuses— 
among them parochialism and waste. The design is most commendable; the 
execution, somewhat less so. Perhaps the authors leaned too heavily upon 
amateur assistants, such as those provided by W-P.A. The scientific apparatus 
bogs down; occasionally “significant research” becomes haphazard and care- 
less compilation. Opinions seem to possess equal validity irrespective of their 
source; there is a failure to discriminate between the Testament and the 
Apocrypha, between originals and imitations, between producers and retailers. 
Lack of acquaintance with the British literature on devolution and the French 
literature of regionalism must explain some strange omissions. Citations give 
wrong pages and wrong dates, even wrong authors and wrong titles. To ` 
G. D. H. Cole is attributed a book which he did not write; to W. W. Will- 
oughby, a passage from Mill, Most of the numerous quotations reveal inac- ° 
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curacy, sometimes to the point of including extraneous sentences. Teachers 
College sponsors the publication. May we assume that, in its august halls, the 
progressives have triumphed once again over tradition and set free the human 
spirit to soar above scholarly formalism? How else shall we explain the dropping 


of acute accents from French words and the occasional substitution of “z 
for “s”? Epwarp McCuesney Sarr. 


International Law Situations with Solutions and Notes, 1939. [Naval War Col- 
lege.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1940, pp. vii, 162, 50 cents.) 
The problems dealt with relate primarily to the law of neutrality. The question 
is raised whether the general expansion of government control over business 
affects the traditional distinction between neutral duties relative to states and 
their nationals and, if it does, what is the effect on the rule of immunity for 
state property. It is stated that “according to the principles of traditional neu- 
trality, every extension of government into the realm of finance, trade, and busi- 
ness should mean a duty not to permit the sale or transfer of the articles or 
commodities under such public control to a belligerent power. Logically, under 
such a doctrine, a completely socialist State like Soviet Russia today could sell 
nothing and could permit the export of no products to States engaged in a 
war in which Russia was neutral. The law on this subject, however, has not 
clearly crystallized to date.” Other questions discussed relate to qualified neu- 
trality of the United States in relation to Latin America, neutrality and vessels 
in distress, commercial submarines and neutrality, contiguous zones (with 
special reference to the Declaration of Panama [1939]), and military aircraft 
in neutral territory. The series is continued by Professor Payson Sibley Wild, jr. 
The pattern of presentation is the same as in earlier years. 

Wiirarp Bunce Cowes. 


Essays on Antisemitism. Edited by Kopper S. Pinson, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, Queens College. [Jewish Social Studies Publications, No. 2.] (New York, 
Conference on Jewish Relations, 1942, pp. xi, 202, $2.00.) Most of the chapters 
in this volume derive from papers read at a conference on the subject held in 
1935. They are supplemented by others written for the volume. Dr. Pinson has 
done excellent editorial work. The eleven essays are grouped under two 
rubrics: historical and regional studies and analytical studies. Of the essays in 
Part I five are essentially historical, from Roman times to the Jew and Islam. 
Only two are regional and deal briefly with anti-Semitism in Poland and 
Russia. In Part II an essay by Weinryb follows the social and economic ap- 
proach to anti-Semitism, and a companion essay by Wechsler deals with psy- 
chological factors. All the essays are but introductions in readable form to the 
topics they treat. Their tone is admirable in its passionless objectivity even to 
the last one, where the late Dr. Diesendruck probes for an answer to what 
anti-Semitism does to the psyche of the Jew himself. There are only a few 
references, for the volume was not meant for specialists. The latter, if in- 
terested in anti-Semitism, will turn to the article in the Encyclopaedia Judaica 
with its inclusive bibliography. 

The American Jewish Year Book. Volume 43, 5702, September 22, 1941, to 
September 11, 1942. Edited by Harry SCHNEIDERMAN for the American Jewish 
Committee. (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1941, pp. xli, 
884, $3.00.) No student of current American and European affairs should be 
unfamiliar with this very complete compendium of Jewish statistics, bibliography 
of Jewish writings, necrology of prominent Jewish leaders, and review of recent 
history with special reference to the status and problems of the Jewish people 
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in the chief countries of the world. The review of the problems and activities 
of the Jews in the United States makes a brave showing of civic and philan- 
thropic activities by a group among whom one can count some. of our most 
public-spirited citizens. The account of anti-Semitic agencies and agitation makes 
dreary reading for any devoted and understanding supporter of a democracy. 
The depression is lightened but not wholly exorcised by the sy “Move- 
ments for Better Understanding”. 


The War: Second Year. By Eocar McInnis, Associate Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Visiting Professor at Bowdoin College. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1941, pp. ix, 318, $2.00.) Much of this book covers a dreary 
series of masterly retreats. The War: First Year was good (see Am. Hist. Rev., 
XLVI, 697); this is better, with a more skillful treatment of the home front, as 
befits an account of total war. A good sense of strategy, especially in the dis- 


cussion of the Libyan and African campaigns, makes the narrative much more: 


than a fabric of communiqués. The author frequently ventures well-argued con- 
clusions. For example: “A firm neutrality [for Yugoslavia] would in many re- 
spects have been much more desirable” for the Allies. I can see little advantage 
or logic in dividing the book by periods of three months, except that these 
volumes appear originally in four separate parts under the sponsorship of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. The spreading: battle fronts of the 
“third year” will make this chapter arrangement even less satisfactory. 
Ricuarp H. Heroez. 


Vanguard of Victory: A Short Review of the South African Victories in East 
Africa, 1940-1941. By Conran Norton and Uys Kaice. Issued by the Bureau of 
Information. (Pretoria, Government Printer, 1941, pp. 54, 6d.) This pamphlet 
from the government printing office of the Union of South Africa, with its 
map, illustrations, and well-written account of the campaigns in Italian East 
Africa (Ethiopia), is well worth attention as a contemporary contribution to 
the history of the present war. The text is by official war correspondents who 
accompanied the South African invading forces. 


Conference on Canadian-American Affairs, held at Queen's University, Kingston, 
Ontario, June 23-26, 1941, under the Joint Auspices of Queen’s University, the 
St. Lawrence University, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: 
Proceedings. Edited by Recinatp G. Trotter and Axsert B. Corey. (Toronto, 
published for the Conference by Ginn, 1941, pp. xiii, 287, for gratuitous private 
circulation.) This report of the third of a series of conferences is the record of 
four days of papers and discussions by some two hundred invited delegates. 
The group included such leaders as: Dr, Shotwell, Thomas J. Watson, Hugh 
Wilson, Calvin Hoover, John W. Dafoe, Mr. Berle of the State Department, 
and Malcolm MacDonald, Britain’s high commissioner to Canada. The emphasis 
at previous meetings had been largely economic, and much was said in that 
area this time. But as the world was traveling under formidable omens, there 
was much discussion of political and military relations. Canada’s role as mediator 
between the United States and the British Commonwealth was expressed again 
and again. There was no lack of urgency on the part of several speakers that 
the United States should take a more direct part in the war that had already 
begun. Professor Earle comforted the Canadians by stating that the United 
States could not “pretend much longer to wage a war of limited liability”. As 
John W. Dafoe put it, the earlier conferences were, in a sense, academic: “Now 
we are faced with reality.” On the whole, there was little real divergence of 
opinion expressed, partly out of deference, doubtless, to the intimate way the 
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war was touching many who were present. The fully reported addresses and 
discussions will serve as an excellent registration of views and wishes in 
Canadian-American relations at a time when the climate of opinion was rapidly 
changing. Howard Rosinson. ` 

Radio goes to War: The “Fourth Front’. By Crarres J. Roro. Introduction by 
Johannes Steel. (New York, Putnam, 1940, 1942, pp. 311, $2.75.) 

The End of an Era: Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1941. By Isaac Leon Kanvet. (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1941, pp. 411, $3.70.) “A summary of 
the characteristics of educational thought and practice in the era which has 
come to an end with the present war”. - 

Guide to Libraries and Archives in Central ‘America and the West Indies, 
Panama, Bermuda, and British Guiana. By Armur E. Gropp. (New Orleans, 
Middle American Research Institute, Tulane University, 1941, pp. 721, $5.00.) 

Ethnographic Bibliography of North America. By Gzorce Peter Murvock. [Yale 
Anthropological Studies, Volume J.] (New Haven, published ‘for the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Yale University, by the Yale University Press, 1941, 
pp. xvi, 168, $2.00.) 

Descriptive Catalog of Maps published by Congress, 1817-1843. Compiled by 
Martin P. Craussen and Herman R. Frus. (Washington, the authors, Box 
4672, 1941, pp. xiii, 104, $1.25.) 


ARTICLES , 
Eucene C. Barxer. Three Types of Historical Interpretation. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Apr. 
CARTER V. Goon. Some Problems of Historical Criticism and Historical Writing. Jour. 
Negro Hist., Apr. 


W.H. Warsi. The Intelligibility of History. PAdosophy, Apr. 

Lynn Wutre, jr. Christian Myth and Christian History. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

Cariton J. H. Hayes. The Church and Nationalism—A Plea for Further Study of a 
‘Major Issue. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

MicuarL Lewis. Armada Guns: A Comparative Study of English and Spanish Arma- , 
ments. Mariner's Mirror, Jan. 

Hermz H. F. Eurau. Early Theories of Parliamentarism. Can. Jour. Ec. and Pol. Sci., Feb. 

Asa Earl Marr. The Beginnings of Japanese-American Relations. Social Stud., Apr. 

Ricuarp H. Hemwover. American Influence on Japan. Ibid., May. 

Zoza Szayxowski. The Alliance Israélite Universelle and East-European Jewry in the ’6os. 
Jewish Social Stud., Apr. 

Gerora F. Dezasy. Spanish Territorial Boundary Changes in Northwest Africa. Geograph. 
Rev., Apr. 

E. J. Knapron. The Duel for Central Europe: Some pares of French Diplomacy, 1938- 
1939. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Apr. 

Oraxar OpLoŽILÍK. Clio in Chains: Czech Historiography in 1939-1940. Slavonic Year- 
Book, 1941. 

Divxo Tomatic, Croatia in European Politics. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Apr. 

René ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ, Fiume: Nationalism versus Economics. Ibid. 

WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT. Science, Technology, and War. Yale Rev., Mar. 

CarL Becxer. Making Democracy Safe in the World. Ibid. . 

. Ren& Arsrecur-Cannit, War Aims and Peace Proposals. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

Ricnarp H. Tawnzy. The Crisis of Western Civilization. Social Educ., Apr. 

Crane Brinton. The Historian and the Present Conflict of Ideas. Am. Oxonian, Apr. 


DOCUMENTS 


BENJAMIN Scuwariz. The Burgess Persian Letters. Bull. New York Public Library, Feb., 
Apr., : 
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ANCIENT HISTORY? 
T. R. S. Broughton 


A Short History of Ancient Civilization. By Tom B. Jones, Assistant Professor of 
History, University of Minnesota. [Harper’s Historical Series, under the Editor- 
ship of Guy Stanton Ford.] (New York, Harper, 1941, pp. xiii, 378, $2.25.) 
The reviewer finds this recent book a most interesting brief account, designed 
primarily for students pursuing survey courses in general history who wish to 
spend only part of a year in the study of ancient civilization. It will appeal also 
to the general reader who desires a historical background for a better under- 
standing of later culture. The introductory chapter, on “The Origin and Rise 
of Civilization”, is especially well organized for ‘the interpretation of subsequent 
world movements of a social and political character. The division of the chapter 
into Primitive Culture, the Age of Agriculture, and the Age of Civilization is 
logical and well substantiated. It is unfortunate, however, that the author has 
apparently attributed the survival of prehuman man to the supposition that he 
proved to be an unsatisfactory meal for the carnivores, instead of giving some 
credit to his agility. The treatment of Greece and Rome is adequate and satis- 
factory for a book of Jess than four hundred pages. The reviewer’s only regret 
is that more attention was not given to the contribution of the Greeks and 
Romans to later civilization, such as one finds in Trever’s History of Ancient 
Civilization. The chapters devoted to Greece and Rome are well illustrated with 
maps and charts, and the subject matter is presented ‘in a clear and thought- 
provoking manner. The final chapter, on the decline of ancient civilization, 
which implies of course the breakdown of the Roman Empire, takes up a 
difficult problem. Professor Jones’s solution of this problem is a fitting con- 
clusion of a very helpful handbook on ancient civilization, which should find 
a ready place in any classroom or study. The little volume has been well edited. 
The few errors that appear from a casual reading are misprints easily corrected 
in a later edition. Homer E. ROBBINS. 


_A Tarsus Coin Collection in the Adana Museum. By D. H. Cox. [Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs.] (New York, American Numismatic Society, 1941, 
pp. 67, plates x11, $2.00.) 

Gold and Silver Coin Standards in the Roman Empire. By Louis C. West. 
[Numismatic Notes and Monographs.] (Jéid., pp. 199, $1.50.) The first mono- 
graph is the publication of the ancient coins in a collection presented to the 
“Adana museum by Miss Hetty Goldman. Most of these coins were found in 
the vicinity of Tarsus. Those selected for publication are mostly of Hellenistic 
and Roman imperial vintage. Several of the coins which represent the output 
of provincial mints of the imperial era are extremely interesting, especially the 
coins of Tyana which are discussed in pages 58-62. The second monograph is 
a consideration of Roman gold and silver coin standards in the period from 
Augustus to Diocletian. West first takes up the matter of the weights of gold 
coins in imperial times. His study of a vast amount of material confirms previous 
opinion that Augustus struck gold aurei at 40-42 to the pound, and that Nero 
reduced aurei to 45 to the pound. After Nero’s time, down to Macrinus, this 
weight was maintained with few exceptions. Next, West considers the ratio of 
gold to silver. He finds that the Augustan ratio was 1: 11.97; the Neronian 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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(theoretical), 1: 11.72. The Neronian ratio, for the most-part, continued down 
to 215. These sections are then followed by detailed studies of the coinage of 
the individual emperors. West’s monograph is likely to prove one of the most 
useful in this particular series. True, his treatment of the third century is not 
completely satisfactory, but this is the fault of his evidence, which, like most 
evidence for the third century, leaves much to be desired. On the other hand, 
in dealing with the earlier period one might wish that he had actually come to 
grips with certain problems, especially in the case of the manipulations of the 
currency by Nero, Domitian, Trajan, and Caracalla. Tom B, Jonzs. 


The Excavation of a Roman Temple at Corinth. By Saran ELIZABETH FREEMAN. 
(Extracted from Corinth, Results of Excavations conducted by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Volume I, Part IlL] (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1941, pp. 166-236.) This excellent account of Temple E forms 
one chapter of the volume which also contains “The Peribolos of Apollo”, “The 
Fagade of the Colossal Figures”, “The Northwest Stoa and Shops”, and “Tem- 
ple C and the Sanctuary of Hera Akraia”, Temple E is situated about fifty 
meters south of the Fountain of Glauke and not far from the great staircase 
which leads up from the lower level of the Roman market. There are two 
building periods. Of the earlier poros temple, built about the middle of the 
first century, there remain only the foundation and possibly a few pieces of the 
superstructure among blocks later re-used. The marble temple built at the end 
of the century belongs to the great rebuilding program undertaken because of 
the injury to many buildings presumably by an earthquake. The remains in- 
clude the podium of opus incertum, sections of Corinthian columns-and of the 
entablature, and also parts of marble figures of the pediment and acroteria. The 
temple can be restored fairly accurately as hexastyle with twelve columns on 
the sides. The author identifies it as the Capitolium mentioned by Pausanias, 
though the possibility still remains that ic may be the Temple of Octavia, 
located, Pausanias tells us, above the market place. Splendid illustrations in the 
article, indeed, in the whole volume, present a vivid picture of the architecture 
and sculpture of this fourishing Roman city. Plates are contained in a separate 
portfolio. It is a pity that for the convenience of readers a sketch map showing 
the relative positions of buildings does not accompany the discussion of the 
identification of the structures. Crark Hopkins, 


The Sacred Gerusta. By James H. Oxtver. [The American Excavations in the 
Athenian Agora, Hesperia, Supplement VI.] (Princeton, American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1941, pp. xi, 204, $5.00.) Twelve fragments of in- 
scriptions relating to the Sacred Gerusia of Athens were found during the 
recent excavations in the Agora. The application of the methods of “archi- 
tectural epigraphy” so brilliantly used by B. D. Meritt has made it possible for _ 
the author to reconstruct large parts of two important inscriptions and to make 
additions to several others. Using this new evidence, Dr. Oliver has collected 
in his monograph all the inscriptions (sixty-three in number) which pertain to 
Gerusiae and has thoroughly reviewed and revised the historical treatment of 
the subject. The author’s thesis, briefly, is this: the Sacred Gerusia of Athens 
and of some other places in the Greek world was founded by Marcus Aurelius 
and encouraged by Commodus as a municipal corporation, particularly in- 
terested in religious festivals and the apparatus of the imperial cult. It had 
charge of estates and of other financial interests, probably in connection with 
the celebration of festivals. The prototype of this Gerusia was that of Hellenistic 
Ephesus: under Lysimachus the existing social type of Gerusia was altered by 
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the addition of partisans of Lysimachus and given economic control over the 
Artemisium. As early as Hadrian, the Roman government recognized the im- 
portance of revitalizing Greek and Roman religion; the increased splendor of 
native festivals and of the imperial cult was made possible by the assignment of 
imperial -estates to the Sacred Gerusiae, who were to refer financial matters 
to the imperial procurator. That the evidence is neither complete nor absolutely 
convincing Dr. Oliver freely admits. Nevertheless, his monograph is certainly 
at present the authoritative document on the subject and is, on the whole, a 
model of scholarly industry, erudition, and presentation. A few minor faults 
of documentation and proofreading add spice to the reviewer's task. 
Epwarp F, D'ARMES. 


GENERAL ÅRTICLES 


BenyAMIN Bromtperc. The Origin of Banking: Religious Finance in Babylonia. Jour. Ec. 
Hist., May. 

G. A. Batiarp. The Great Obelisk Lighter of 1550 B. C. Mariner's Mirror, Oct 

” Hevene S. Kanror. The Early Relations of. Egypt with Asia. Jour, Near Eastern Stud., 
Apr. 

Harotp H. Ngvson. The Identity of Amon-Re of United-with-Eternity. Ibid. i 

G. A. Wainwricut. The Attempted Sacrifice of Sesostris. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., XXVIII. 

BarriscomBs Gunn. Notes on Ammenemes I. Ibid. 

N. M. and N. pe G. Davies, Syrians in the Tomb of Amunedjch. Ibid. 

Unmaerto Cassuro. The Palace of Baal. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Mar. 

THEOPHILE James Merk. Monothcism and the Religion of Israel. Rev. Bibl. Lit.. Mar. 

J. Pamir Hyarr. Jeremiah and Deuteronomy. Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Apr. 

Roserr J. Bonner and GERTRUDE SMITH. Administration of Justice in iaa Class. 
Philol., Apr. 

STERLING. Dow. Corinthiaca I. The Month Phoinikaios. Am. Jour. Archacol., Jan. 

Oscar Bronger. Hero Cults in the Corinthian Agora. Hesperia, Apr. 

R. C. Anprrson, Triremes and Other Ancient Galleys. Mariner's Mirror, Oct. 

A. Secré. The Ptolemaic. Copper Inflation, ca. 230-140 B.C. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

P. Treves. The Meaning of Consenesco and King Arybbas of Epirus. Ibid. 

V. Tscnerrkowsr and F, M. Heicuecueim. Jewish Religious Influence in the Adler 
Papyri. Harvard Theol, Rev., Jan. 

Eowin W. Bowrr. The Relief Problem of Ancient Rome. Class. Jour., Apr. 

ALINE ApaEcHERLI Boyce. The Origin of ornamenta trinmphalia. Class. Philol., Apr. 

, Henry A. Sanvers. The Appointment of a Guardian by the Prefect of Egypt. Am, Jour. 
Archaeol., Jan. 

Norman J. DeWirr. The Paradox of Gallo-Roman Relations. Class. Jour., Apr. 

CAMPBELL Bonner. A Tarsian Peculiarity..Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan. 

Sir Aurer Srem. The Ancient Trade Routes past Hatra and its Roman Posts. Jour. Roy. 
Asiatic Soc., 1941, pt. 4. 

JOHANNES QuasTEN. A Pythagorean Idea i in Jerome. Am, Jour. Philol., Apr. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


R. O. Faurxner. Egyptian Military Standards. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., XXVIUL 

Herry Gorpntan. The Origin of the Greek Herm. Anz, Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 

SrerLmG Dow. The Aigaleos-Parnes Wall. Hesperia, Apr. ` 

C. A. Rosmyson, JR. The Master of Olympia. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. 

Jerone Speaiinc. Explorations in Elis, 1939. Ibid. 

Grapys R. Davipson. A Hellenistic Deposit at Corinth. Hesperia, Apr. 

Grorce K. Boyce. Significance of the Serpents on Pompeian House Shrines. Am. Jour. 
Archaeol., Jan, 

Howard ComrorT. Arretine Ware by Perennius, from England. Ibid. 


EpicrapHicaL, NuMISMATICAL, AND PapyROLOGICAL SOURCES 


PauL C. SsirHer, A Tax-Assessor’s Journal of the Middle Kingdom. Jour. Egypt. 
Archaeol., XXVI. 
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Avan H. Garpiver. Ramesside Texts relating to Taxation and Transport of Corn. Ibid, 

A. M. Brackman, The Stela of Shoshenk, Great Chief of the Meshwesh. Ibid. 

Georce G. Cameron. Darius’ Daughter and the Persepolis Inscriptions. Jour. Near Eastern 
Stud., Apr. ` 

Marcus N. Top. Greek Inscriptions (1939-40). Jout: Egypt. Archaeol., XXVII. 

J. G. Mrtnz, The Tikh El-Karamiig Gold Hoard. Ibid. 

Marcus N. Top. A Greek Epigram from Egypt. Ibid. 

James H. Oxrver. Greek Inscriptions. Hesperia, Jan. 

Herserr C. Youre. Critical Notes on Michigan Ostraca. Class. Philol., Apr. 

J. H. Iuirrz. A Building Inscription from the Syrian Limes A.D. 334. Quar. Depart. 
Antiq. Palestine, X, nos. 2-3. i 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Gray C. Boyce 


Benedictine Monasticism as reflected in the Warnefrid-Hildemar Commentaries 
on the Rule, By Sister M. ALrren ScuroLL, Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, 
Kansas. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.] (New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941, pp. 217, $2.75.) This is a competent, useful piece of 
work. Sister Alfred’s study of the ninth century commentaries on the Benedic- 
tine Rule changes the picture generally held of Carolingian monasticism. It is 
now clear that far from instituting far-reaching reforms, Benedict of Aniane 
and Louis the Pious only set down in general legislation conditions described 
almost half a century before by Paul Warnefrid and repeated less fully by sub- 
sequent commentators. Other less important questions which have risen to vex 
historians of monasticism, such as the irrevocability of the monastic vow of an 
oblate made by proxy, are clarified by exposition in the commentaries. It is clear 
that Sister Alfred viewed as her main task the general description of Carolin- 
gian monasticism as found in the commentaries. With this view I can have no 
possible quarrel. My only query is whether she has not, by so organizing her 
material along topical lines, obscured the significance of what she has done. 
A comparison of the Capitulary of 817 and the conditions set forth by Warnefrid 
would: have pointed up the importance of what she has had to say. If such a 
comparison had no place in the body of her thesis, then perhaps an appendix, 
briefly elaborating the point, might have been added. 

HELEN ROBBINS BrrrerMann. 


Texts and Studies. Volume I, Rashi Anniversary Volume. (New York, American 
Academy, for Jewish Research, 1941, pp. 248, $3.00.) This volume is devoted 
to essays: on Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac of Troyes, France, the nine hundredth 
anniversary of whose birth was celebrated in 1940. 


Fulcher of Chartres: Chronicle of the First Crusade (Fulcheri Carnotensis His- 
toria Hierosolymitana). Translated by MartHa Evetyn McGinty. [Translations 
and Reprints from the Original Sources of History, Third Series, -edited by 
John L. LaMonte, Volume I.] (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1941, pp. x, 90, $1.00.) The publication of this little volume marks an event, 
the revival of the Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of His- 
tory, begun in 1894 by Dana C. Munro, Edward P. Cheyney, J. H. Robinson, 
and other members of the history department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The great usefulness of that series to both students and teachers has long since 
exhausted the editions which it issued. Even the second series has now prac- 
tically gone out of print. With this volume a third series is promised under 
the enthusiastic and able editorship of Professor John LaMonte. The present 
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volume is a translation of the first of three books which compose the Chronicle 
of Fulcher of Chartres and deals with the; narrative of the First Crusade from 
the speech of Urban I at Clermont in 1095 to the death of Godfrey of Bouillon 
in 1100. Miss McGinty’s excellent translation was made independently of that 
which the late Sister Frances Rita Ryan, C.SJ., made of the whole work 
(Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1916). In addition to 
the translation Miss McGinty has supplied ‘numerous annotations and a map | 
which will be helpful to both student and teacher. Fulcher’s Chronicle, as 

Miss McGinty has pointed out, is not only an original source but probably 
the most complete and interesting of all the original Latin sources for the 
history of the First Crusade. Teachers and students of medieval history will 
find the present volume convenient to both hand and purse, and the history 
department of the University of Pennsylvania deserves a vote of thanks for the 
continuance of this distinguished service to the profession. A. C. Kuzy. 


Survivals in Old Norwegian of Medieval English, French, and German Literature, 
together with the Latin Versions of the Heroic Legend of Walter of Aquitaine. 
Translated by H. M. Smyser and F. P. Macoun, yx. [Connecticut College Mono- 
graph No. 1.] (Baltimore, Waverly Press, 1941, pp. xi, 163, $1.85.) If the title 
of this book is rather unwieldy, it is, at any rate, a good description of its 
contents. For the translators have chosen to translate such parts from the 
Karlamagnús saga ok kappa hans, Strengleikar, and pidriks saga, as are un- 
doubtedly translations from Middle English, Old French, and Old German 
sources which, however, have been lost entirely. Students of these literatures 
will be glad to have these pieces here available, especially so since, as far as I 
know, this-is the first translation of any of this material into English. For the 
benefit of the medievalist the list of source material is given. From Karlemagnus 
saga we get the stories of Landres and William Short Nose. From Strengleikar, 
the Breton Lays of Marie de France and others unknown, we are given the 
Foreword (Forrarda), the Lays of Gurun (Gurunslj6d) and of the Beach of 
Barfleur (Strandarljé3), and Ricar the Old (Ricar hinn gamli). From pidreks 
saga are translated the Foreword, Wayland the Smith, Walter and Hildigund, 
the Story of the Niflungs, and Hildebrand and Alebrand. Then there are a 
complete translation of the Old High German Latin poem Waltharius, a trans- 
lation of a Polish-Latin poem on the sdme subject (Walterus Robustus, Comes 
Tynecensis), and, for good measure, a translation of Waltharius Monachus 
Novaliciensis, which poem, as the editors tell us, really does not belong to the 
cycle of Walter of Aquitaine at all. Each of these stories is prefaced by the 
editors with a short orientation, clear and concise, with valuable literary refer- 
ences. There are some errors in translation in selections sampled, but the fre- 
quency is not high in material that is rather elusive even to a native Icelander. 
In general the translations into English idiom are faithful to the originals—no 
mean achievement. The book is thus decidedly a gain to all students of those 
‘legends and a credit to the translators. i STEFÁN EINARSSON. 


Saint Thomas and Analogy. By Rev. GERALD BERNARD PHELAN. [Aquinas Lec- 
tures.) (Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1941,-pp. 58, $1.50.) 


Ansatze zum geschichtlichen und politischen Denken im Kiewer Russland. By 
Werner Pupp. [Jahrbücher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas, Beiheft 3.] (Breslau, 
Verlag Priebatschs Buchhandlung, 1940, pp. 106, 6 M.) This monograph is a 
Habilitationsschrift accepted by the Berlin faculty in 1940. It is a laborious and 
intelligent study of the sources and writings on the history of Kiev and its 
empire (Ukraine). The sources are chiefly the church chroniclers, in whose 
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writing Philipp seeks to find the rise and decline of a historical national con- 
sciousness. A special chapter is devoted to the writings of Serapion von Vladimir. 
The concluding chapters deal with the Ukrainian chroniclers’ idea of the Rus- 
sian Empire from the eleventh century to the fifteenth and their idea of a just 
ruler. Although the author, a sound but never illuminating scholar, has evi- 
dently made his peace with the Hitler regime, he does not skew the last topic 
into a medieval Ukrainian adumbration of the FiArerprinzip. He fully recog- 
nizes that whatever they thought and said, and it was not very much or very 
articulate, it had inevitably a Byzantine coloring. 


Records of the Barony and Honour of the Rape of Lewes. Edited by Arnor J. 
Taytor. [Sussex Record Society, Volume XLIV.] (Lewes, the Society, 1940, 
pp. xiii, 99, 21s.) The documents in this small volume are interesting and 
important and are competently edited. They are chiefly the rolls of twelve courts 
held, 1265-66, in the honor and barony of the rape of Lewes, one of the early 
divisions of Sussex. They should be compared with the rolls of the Ramsey 
honor of Broughton, which are slightly earlier in date but in some ways less 
interesting. Such court records are very rare. They are important, clearly, in 
relation to feudal justice but should be examined also for possible influence on 
the development of common law. These particular records throw light’on the 
interrelations of the courts of honors, hundreds, and manors, on the workings 
of the decenna system, on the nature of distresses and essoins, on the frequency 
of the meetings of the dies amoris, and many other matters. Most important of 
all, perhaps, as a contribution to legal history is their emphasis on the action 
of trespass. It has been suggested by modern legal historians that the debatable 
questions about the origins of this great form of action in the common-law 
courts would profit greatly by a study of its history in early seignoria] courts, 
and these rolls furnish opportunities for such study, brief but fairly numerous. 
In addition the volume contains translations of the rolls of the Lewes Castle 
Court of a century later, account rolls of Lewes of the years 1400 and 1465, 
and various inquests post mortem and extents. All are valuable in their respec- 
tive fields. The volume has a good index. N. Nerson. 


The Redentin Easter Play. Translated from the Low German of the Fifteenth 
Century with Introduction and Notes by A. E. Zucker. [Records of Civilization, 
Sources and Studies.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. x, 
134, $2.00.) Mr. Zucker uses Froning’s text but, following Krogmann, makes a 
number of changes in the distribution of the roles. Unfortunately he accepted 
Krogmann’s emendations too implicitly. It is to be regretted that Mr. Zucker 
did not attempt in some manner to indicate in his translation the use of the pro- 
nouns of address in the original. It is significant, for example, from a cultural 
point of view that Pilate, the king, who cannot read, addresses his secretary 
with “gy”, while the secretary, in turn, addresses him with “du”. The transla- 
tion itself is, on the whole, excellent and dependable, though isolated cases 
occur in which the accuracy might have been improved. For example, lines 
1122-1145 enumerate a list of characters representing various walks in life. Mr. 
Zucker regarded this list as “more or less conventional” and so treated it rather 
superficially. As a consequence a number of mistranslations resulted. In fact 
Mr. Zucker says in one instance that he is consciously mistranslating. However, 
it would seem that here especially accuracy would have contributed immensely 
to the historical value of the translation, since the play, as Mr. Zucker himself 
points out, is important “both for its literary merits and for its value as a 
medieval cultural document”. Nevertheless, Mr. Zucker’s translation has distinct 
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merits and deserves decided ‘recognition. The Low German text presents many 
textual and interpretative difficulties, and Mr. Zucker has mastered most of these 
in a very commendable fashion. Georce. F. Lussky. 
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B. Le Roy BurxHarT. The Rise of the Christian Priesthood. Jour. Religion, Apr. 

ARNOLD A. EHRHARDT. Cyprian, the Father of Western Christianity, Church Quar. Rev., 
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Sister Mary AQUIN. Gregory the Great. Hist. Bull., May. 

Crarves JuLian Bisuxo. Spanish Abbots and the Visigothic Councils of Toledo. Univ. 
Virginia. Stud., 1. 
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Year-Book, 1941. 

A. L. Browne. The Cathedral Treasurer in the Middle Ages. Church Quar. Rev., Jan. 

W. O. HassaLL. Two Papal Bulls for St. Mary, Clerkenwell. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 
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M. D. Know es. Some Aspects of the Career of Archbishop Pecham [cont]. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Jan. 

H. J. Cuarror, Statutes of the Conkratemity of St. Lazare in Bordeaux. Medium Ævum, 
Oct. 

Turovore G. Taprert. The Medieval Preacher and his Inattentive Congregation. Lutheran 
Church Quar., Apr. 

Ernest D. NæLson. Gregory Heimburg, a Fifteenth Century Conciliarist. Ibid. 
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H. Kanrorowicz. Plato in the Middle Ages. Philosoph. Rev., May. 
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Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 
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860? Ibid. 
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Gusrave E. von GRoneBAuM. Pre-Islamic Poetry. Moslem World, Apr. 
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Judaica, Apr. 
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Scholars attributed to al-FarAbi. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Mar. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
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Mar. 
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Hist. Med., Apr. 
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of his Sources. Mod. Lang. Quar., Mar. 

Paviove AIKEN. Vincent of Beauvais and Chaucer's Monk’s Tale. Speculum, Jan. 

Rurn Crossy, Robert Mannying of Brunne: A New Biography. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
Mar. 

CARLETON Brown. Author’s Revision in the Canterbury Tales. Ibid. 

Duper R. Jounson. “Homicide” in the Parson’s Tale. Ibid. 

Nosaan E. Extason. Chaucer's Second Nun? Mod. Lang. Quar., Mar. 

Martın MICHAEL Crow. John of Angoulême and his Chaucer Manuscript. Speculum, Jan. 

R. Weiss. Henry VI and the Library of All Souls College. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Leo Sprrzer. Anc. Fr. Açopart “ETHIOPIEN”. Mod. Lang. Notes, Apr. 
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Witas HAMMER Albrecht von Eyb, Eulogist of Bamberg. Germanic Rev., Feb. 
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graph. Soc. Am., 1942, no. 1. 
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Life in Eighteenth Century England. By RoszrTt J. ALLEN, Department of Eng- 
lish, Williams College. [Illustrative Set No. 4, Museum Extension Publications.] 
(Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, r941, portfolio consisting of text of pp. 38, 
plates 42, $5.20.) This portfolio is the fourth in a projected series on recon- 
structing the past by graphic reproductions representing the whole range of 
cultural history. The series may in the end include something like‘one hundred 
issues. The order of appearance “will depend on current trends in teaching 
and in world affairs”. It is to be hoped that world affairs will not dictate the 
suspension of this intelligent and valuable contribution. The accompanying 
brief text by Professor Robert J. Allen of Williams College furnishes an in- 
terpretative commentary on the tastes, trends, and social life of eighteenth 
century England, His skill and knowledge of the literature and life of the day 
make it much more than a guide to a picture gallery. 


Three Tours through London in the Years 1748, 1776, 1797. By WILMARTH 
Suatpon. Lewis. [The Colver Lectures, Brown University, 1941, Volume 21,] 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941, pp. xii, 135, $2.50.) The material 
of this book consists of the Colver Lectures given at Brown University in 1941, 
with some additional details which, the author says, he could not resist “stuffing 
in”. Considering the many elaborate studies of London and the social life of the 
English capital in the eighteenth century, a reader will not expect that very 
much of the ground will be covered in three lectures or that the lecturer will 
make any notable contribution to the vast fund of information already available 
on this subject. Mr. Lewis’s contribution is of another kind. The value of his 
study consists mainly in skillful selection of details and a very ingenious device 
for making them real and vivid. These sight-seeing tours afford an excellent 
introduction to a large and fascinating subject. Probably because the author is 
fresh from editing Horace Walpole’s letters, he shows greater familiarity with 
the second half of the century than with the first For the year 1748 he would 
have done well, I think, to levy upon literature of a slightly earlier date—Gay’s 
Trivia (1714) and Defoe’s Augusta Triumphans (1728), to cite only two of 
many native sources—instead of quoting, for example, observations made by 
Archenholz in 1782. And if foreign comment is desired, it might be well to 
draw illustrations from Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Abbé Le Blanc. In the use 
of the writers who are quoted I have detected one error that is worth noting. 
Defoe is made to say that “an honest drunken fellow is a character in a man’s 
praise” (p. 57). This is not Defoe's own opinion, It is a false notion cited for 
attack in The Poor Man’s Plea (1698), which contains one of Defoe’s most 
vigorous satires on fashionable drunkenness. On the whole, however, the survey 
is to be commended for accuracy as well as vividness of style. Cecil A. Moore. 


Bibliography of Irish History, 1870-1911. By James Carty, Assistant Librarian. 
[National Library of Ireland.] (Dublin, Stationery Office, 1940, pp. xviii, 319, 
10s. 6d.) This is the second to appear in a series of volumes in which the 
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National Library of Ireland has undertaken to present a full bibliography of 
` Irish history. The first, published in 1936 (4m. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 192), covered 

the period 1912-21, and the next, it is announced, will treat of that from 1801 
to 1870. In general, the format of the former volume is followed in the present 
one, but there is no introduction. There are fifteen sections, topical in char- 
acter, and they include not only the “constitutional and political questions” to 
which the first volume was restricted but also the economic and cultural life - 
of the country. There is even a section on “Emigration and the Irish Abroad”, 
although it appears to be the weakest in the book. In general, the high standard 
of the first volume ‘is maintained. As a suggestion for the future, it might be 
pointed out that these volumes will be used extensively by students who have 
no knowledge of the Irish language and that, therefore, the insertion of Eng- 
lish translations of titles and quotations’ in Irish might be made the rule and 
not the exception. James F. KENNEY. 


The Writings of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt: An Introduction and Study. By Sister 
Mary Joan Rernenr. (Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1941, pp. 223, 
$2.50, paper $2.00.) 

British Labour's Rise to Power: Eight Studies. By Cart F. Beann. [The Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace.] (Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, pp. xi, 305, $3.50.) Before commenting on this book it is 
necessary to indicate the inaptness of its title. Except for the first chapter it 
deals solely with the period from 1914 to 1938. Even for this period it largely 
fails to live up to its title, since it examines only certain aspects of labor history 
and does not clearly relate these to a growth of power. Chapter 1, on the first 
stirrings of political activity among British workers in the 1860’s, is completely 
isolated from the rest of the discussion and would better have been omitted. 
This chapter and three others, together with small portions of chapters mm 
-and vi, have appeared as articles. Over half of the book is here published for the 
first time. The chapters after the first have unity, but not of the kind the title 
implies. They are excellent studies of British labor’s attitude toward certain 
aspects of the war of 1914 and the peacemaking that followed and toward the 
postwar problems of the International, and communism. The discussion is not 
exhaustive or profound, nor does it add much new information, but it is clear 
and sound. The book is useful, even valuable, because its mainly factual account 
manages to convey a sense of British labor’s ‘heart and mind. For these the 
reader acquires a deep respect. Frances E. GILLESPIE. 


ARTICLES 


A. F.`PoLtaro. The Clerical Organization of Parliament [cont.]. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

R. Duprey Epwarps and T. W. Moony, The History of Poynings’ Law: Part I, 1494- 
1615. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 

THeopore F. T. Prucknetr. The Genesis of Coke's Reports. Cornell Law Quar., Feb. 

F. D. Price. The Abuses of Excommunication and the Decline of Ecclesiastical Discipline 
under Queen Elizabeth. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

James H. Hanrorp. Lord Herbert of Cherbury and his Son. Huntington Library Quar., 
Apr. 

Davip MaTrHEw. The Watershed. Dublin Rev., Jan. 

Léo-PauL Desrosiers. Champlain et Montréal. Canada Français, Apr. 

Gusrave Lancror. L'histoire de la Nouvelle-France en soixante minutes. Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Franco-Am., 1941. 

James Gerard SHaw. Brother Sagard’s Huronian Triangle. Culture, Mar. 

W. Suurwoop For. St. Ignace, Canadian Altar of Martyrdom. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

R. Kerra KeLsALL, A Century of Wage Assessment in Herefordshire, Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 
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WapeMarR WEsTERGAARD. A Danish Diplomat at the Court of Charles N. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 

B. Benrens. The Whig Theory of the Constitution in the Reign of Charles I. Cam. Hist. 
Jour., VH, no. 1. 

ABBOT Emerson Smrru. Indenturéd Servants: New Light on Some of America’s “First” 
Families. Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 

DonaL Sueenan. Charles White, Eighteenth Century Surgeon. An, Medical Hist., Mar. 

JacapisH Narayan Sarkar. The English in Madras & Mir Jumla (1652- 55). Based on 
English Factory Records. Jour. Indian Hist., Aug. 

Ani CHANDRA BANERJEE. Peshwa Madhav Rao I and the Nizam (1761-1763). Ibid. 

C. H. and D. Pars. Alphabetical’ List of Directors of the East India Company from 
1758 to 1858. Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1941, pt. 4. 

Many Ransome. Division-Lists of the House of Commons, 1715- “1760. Bull, Inst. Hist. 
Research, Nov. 

Noraan Sykes, The Duke of Newcastle as Ecclesiastical Minister. fig: Hist, Rev., Jan. 

Auzon M. MatHews. Editions of “The Court and City Register”, 1742-1813: Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, Nov. i 

W. Kaye Lams. The Mystery of Mrs. Barkley’s Diary: Notes on the Voyage of the “Im- 
perial Eagle”, 1786-87. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. ` 

W. W. Rosrow. Adjustments and Maladjustments after the Napoleonic Wars, Am. Ec. 
Rev., Mar. (supplenient). 

Eric Wituiams. The British West Indian Slave Trade after its Abolition in 1807. Jour. 
Negro Hist., Apr. 

Bernarp H. Netson. The Slave Trade as a Factor in British Foreign Policy, 1815-1862. 
Ibid. i 

Corm F. MacDowacp. Francis Ormond. Victorian Hist. Mag., Dec. 

Cuas. Darey. Count Paul Strzelecki's Ascent of Mount Kosciusko and Journey through 
Gippsland. Ibid. 

Mary E. Wessrer. Alfred Douglass and Joseph De Little. Ibid. 

ALFRED E. LaveLL. The Beginning of Ontario Mental Hospitals. Queen’s ‘Quer. Spring. 

Dorotuy E. T. Lono. The Elusive Mr. Ellice. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 

G. Horis SLaTeR. New Light on Herbert Beaver. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Rosie L. Rem. The Chinook Jargon and British Columbia. Ibid. 

James GEDDES, JR. Souvenirs de recherches au Canada-Frangais pendant Je xix® siècle. 
Bull. Soc. Hist. Franco-Am., 1941. 

GABRIEL Napeav. L'oeuvre historique d’ Edmond Mallet. Ibid. 

V. C. Fowxe. An Introduction to Canadian Agricultural History. Can. Jour. Ec. and Pol. 
Sci., Feb. 

H. McD. Croxiz. Basic Problems of the Canadian Constitution. Ibid. 

R. B. Wais. The St. Lawrence Seaway. Quar. Rev. Commerce, 1941, DO. 4. 

C. Oswa Grorce. British Public Finance in Peace and War. Jour. Roy. Statistical Soc., 
M (1941). 

Sir Duncan Wilson. Factory Inspection: A Thirty-five Years Retrospect. Ibid. 

ARTHUR J. MARDER. Admiral Sir John Fisher: A Reappraisal. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
Mar. 

Ropert Sencourt. Lord Willingdon. Quar. Rev., Jan. > 

Linven A. Manper. The British Commonwealth and Colonial Rivalry in Southeast Asia. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

.E. R. Warxer. Total War—With Reservations (Australia’s War Economy, May to Octo- 
ber, 1941). Ec. Record, Dec. 

Kate L, Mrrcwexr. Australia’s Industrial Strength. Amerasia, Mar. 

Gzorce Frevpine Extor. Australia, Keystone of Far Eastern Strategy. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Sir Ropert Hortan. A British View of India’s Problems. Yale Rev., Spring. 

` Kare Mrrcuatt. India’s Economic Potential. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

SHANMUKHAM CuHetry, India’s Fighting Strength. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Eucrne P. Crase. The War and the English Constitution. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 

J. M.. Spaiour. The British War in the Air: Third Phase, For. Affairs, Apr. 
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A List of the Department of the Lord Chamberlain of the Household, Autumn, 1663. 
Bull, Inst. Hist. Research, Nov. 

Cuarces F. MULLETT. George Grenville and Eton in he 1760's. Huntington Library 
Quar., Apr. 

- Documents relating to the Mystery of Mrs. Barkley’s Diary. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 
Maagtin Exriorr THomas. Creassy’s Plan for Seizing Panama. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 

Feb, 
` C. B. Sissons. Four Early Letters of Egerton Ryerson. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 


France, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Etat présent des travaux sur ]-]. Rousseau. By ALBERT Scutnz. [Études frangaises.] 
(New York, Modern Language Association of America, 1941, pp. 421, apply.) 

A Catalog of the Napoleon Library of De Paul University. Compiled by Vr- 
cinta Boyp Gout. (Chicago, De Paul University, 1941, pp. 112, $1.25.) 

Pierre Laval. By Henry Torris. Translated by Norsert Gurerman. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. vi, 265, $2.50.) Although Pierre Laval already 
enjoyed one of the most unenviable reputations in modern Europe, M. Torrés 
has gone out of his way further to darken it by one of the cruelist, most com- 
pletely damning biographies that has ever come to the reviewer’s attention. We - 
were not surprised when M. Laval appeared in 1940 as the shifty, unscrupulous 
wirepuller, ready to jettison French democracy for a crumb from Hitler’s table, 
but few of us indeed realized how utterly contemptible Pierre Laval really is— 
or, at least, is in M. Torrés’s biography. If future research confirms only part 
of this picture of Laval as a man without honor, honesty, education, scruples, 
morals, principles, culture, or even personal cleanliness, he will have few rivals 
for the position of number one scoundrel of our times. Particularly interesting 
is M. Torrés’s treatment of French foreign policy after 1933. He plays up Laval’s 
failure to care properly for Barthou’s brainchild, the Franco-Russian treaty of 
mutual assistance, but completely overlooks the major political forces that played 
around the pact. The historian will be amused, if not completely convinced, by 
the monologue that Goering might have spoken to our hero. At the same time 
he will wonder at the lacunae that would have been filled by information about 
the policy of England and all of France’s Continental allies except Czecho- 
slovakia. M. Torrés is undoubtedly right when he assumes that the Franco- 
Russian pact and the Franco-Italian entente were the turning points in the road 
that led from the proud position of France in 1930 to the humiliating days of 
the Munich crisis, but in his effort to convict Laval—who undoubtedly bears 
a share in the blame, if it is to be given—M. Torrés has failed to give a very 
clear picture of the forces involved in the debacle. Joan B, Wotr. 


, : : ARTICLES 
Marcarer Mann Puriurps. Erasmus and Propaganda. Mod. Lang. Rev., Jan. 
Enoew Sturrer. Dutch Maritime Power and the Colonial Status Quo, 1585-1641. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Mar. 
Ricard MUNTHE BRACE. Bordeaux’s Opposition to Dictatorship in 1793. Jour. Mod. 
Hist, June. 2 
NORTHERN Europz 


O. J. Falnes 
Den svenska handelssjöfartens ekonomiska historia sedan Gustaf Vasa. By Ext F. 
Hecxscuer. (Stockholm, Skrifter utg. av Sjöhistoriska Samfundet, 1941, 1.50 kr.) 
Nation and Family: The Swedish Experiment in Democratic Family and Popula- 
` gion Policy. By Arva Myrar. (New York, Harper, 1941, pp. xv, 441, $4.00.) 
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Norway revolts against the Nazis. By Jac. S. Worm-MōLter. (London, Lindsay 
Drummond, 1941, pp. 152, 5s.) This booklet dwells much upon the manner in 
which the home front was solidified against the Nazis and supplies a worthy 
complement to Kohts Norway: Neutral and Invaded and to Hambro’s | saw 
it happen in Norway. 


White Book of the Church of Norway. Edited by Kurt D, Srncer. (New York, 
Pictorial Publishing Company, 19 West 44th Street, 1941, 50 cents.) 


ARTICLES 

Louis Gorrscuatk. The Charles XV Collection. Augustana Bull., Mar. 

SicrGs BLÖNDAL. Snorre Sturluson: Et syvhundreArsminde, 1241-1941. Nord. Tids., 1941, 
no. 6. 

Emar Carisson, 1812 Ars politik. Ibid. 

Gunnar Leisrikow. Scandinavian Collaboration: What it was—What it may be. Am. 
Scand. Rev., Mar. 

STEN Guome, Denmark Resists. Ibid. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 


Ernst Posner 


Aktensammlung gur Geschichte der Basler Reformation in den Jahren 1519 bis 
Anfang 1534. Volume IV, Juli, 1529, bis September, 1530. Edited by Paur Ror. 
(Basel, Verlag der Historischen und Antiquarischen Gesellschaft, Univer- 
sitätsbibliothek, 1941, pp. 638, 21 fr.) The previous volume in this series of 
documents on the Reformation in Basel (see Am. Hist. Rev., XL, 115, XLIV, 
706) covered the introduction of the Reformation in the great iconoclastic out- 
burst of February, 1529. The present volume reveals the political consequences 
of that act. The expulsion of the cathedral chapter and the closing of monastic 
houses with sequestration of goods brought no end of difficulties over property 
rights, in which the emperor more than once interfered on behalf of the dis- 
possessed. The voluntary withdrawal of individuals from continuing monastic 
establishments required a clearance of property claims. Vastly more disturbing 
was the threat of war from the Catholic cantons, for the span of this volume 
lies in the interlude between the two Kappel wars. Zurich, Basel, and Bern 
were then seeking to strengthen their position by alliances with Constance, 
Strasbourg, and Philip of Hesse. In the meantime the growth of Anabaptism 
threatened an internal disruption. Basel met the threat partly by repeated 
heresy trials and one execution of a relapsed Anabaptist and partly by an at- 
tempt to silence Anabaptist criticism by excluding the unworthy from the 
sacraments through the ban, At the same time pressure for attendance was - 
applied to voluntary absentees, among them Hans Holbein and Boniface 
Amerbach, Rotanp H, Banton. 


The Potsdam Führer: Frederick William 1, Father of Prussian Militarism. By 
Rosrrt Ercanc. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1941, pp. 290, $3.00.) 
This is by far the best full account of the extraordinary king who has so long 
been overshadowed by his brilliant son, Frederick the Great. It makes thorough 
use of the wealth of documents which the diligent Germans have long been 
turning out. With careful scholarship and abundant quotations it paints in 
the detail of the picture of the Royal Drill Sergeant which has long been 
familiar from the sketches drawn by Macaulay and Carlyle. But the detail does 
not very essentially alter the impression of the sketches. The treatment is topical 
rather than chronological. There are chapters on Frederick William I as man, 
king, mercantilist, diplomatist, and father and accounts of the army, judicial 
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Teform, the bureaucracy, and education and toleration. But like Macaulay and 
Carlyle, Mr. Ergang is more interested in the king’s character, brutal ways, and 
~mania for soldiers than in the institutional developments which centralized 
and strengthened the Prussian state in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
His biography is anecdotal rather than institutional. He gives more space to the 
king’s hobby for the ephemeral “Potsdam Giants” than to the “General Direc- 
tory”, which was the fundamental central admigistrative board in Prussia for 
the next three quarters of a century. The tendency of the historian to interpret 
the past in accordance with the popular interest of the present is suggested by 
the book’s title and by the introduction, which assembles quotations through 
two centuries on Prussian militarism. In. his emphasis on Frederick William I 
as “the father of Prussian militarism” and as “the creator of Prussian mercan- 
tilism” the author somewhat minimizes the work of the Great Elector, who laid 
the foundations on which his grandson ‘was so vehemently to build the super- 
structure. The book is, however, an interesting, scholarly, and authoritative 
addition to the gallery of Hohenzollern portraits, and there is a good bib- 
liography. Sipney B, Fay. 


You can’t do Business with Hitler. By Dovctas MILLER. (New York, Pocket 
Books, 1941, revised edition 1942, pp. 180, 25 cents.) 


Hungary, Past and Present. Edited by JosspH SzentKmAty1. (New York, Hun- 
garian Reference Library, 1941, pp. 133.) 


ARTICLES 


Gérard ALLY. Leibniz et l'Union des Églises. Ree. Trimest. Can., Mar. 

A. Guies, Herder and Pascal. Mod. Lang. Rev., Jan. 

Freperic Encer-Janost, A Struggle for Austria in Berlin and Frankfort, 1849-55. Jour. 
Central Europ. Affairs, Apr. 

Eric Fiscuer. New Light on German-Czech Relations in 1871. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

Tuomas Mann. Richard Wagner and the Ring of the Nibelungen. Decision, Jan. 

Grokce Briswancer. Richard Wagner: Oracle of National Socialism. Am. Scholar, Spring. 

Leon W. Forter. The War of 1914 as iiterpreted by German Intellectuals, Jour. Mod. 
Hist., June. 

Tacorr Parsons. Max Weber and the Contemporary Crisis. Rev. Politics, Jan., Apr. 

Sir Cuances Grant Ropertson. The German Enigma. History, Sept. 

Ernsr Ritpicer Prince STaARHEMBERG. My Last Meeting with Hitler. Harpers, May. 

ALEXANDER F. Krerer, Government Control of Publishing ia Germany. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Mar. 

Nicuoias S. Trasasnerr., The Legal Regimentation of Culture į in National Socialist Ger- 
many. Fordham Law Rev., Jan. 

Rosert A. Brapy. Modernized Cameralism"in the Third Reich: The Case of the National 
Industry Group. Jour. Pol. Ec., Feb. 

L. B. Namur. Coloured Books: II, From Munich, to Prague. Pol. Quar., Jan. 

H. W, Snoer. The German War Economy'[V]. Ec. Jour., Apr. 

H. ve WarreviLLe. The Second German War, September-November, 1941, Army Quar., 
Jan. 

Epwarp Y. Harrsnorne. Reactions to the Nazi Threat: A Study of Propaganda and 
Culture Conflict. Public Opinion Quar., Winter. 

Jonn C., Camppetr. The Transylvanian Question in 1849. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, 
Apr. 

Rusrem Vampery, The Tragedy of the Magyars: Revisionism and Nazism. For. Affairs, 
Apr. 

Bruno Amer. Die solothurnischen Bauernunruhen in den Jahren 1513 und 1514 uid die 
Mailänder Feldziige. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., XXI, no. 4. 

Éme Kiprer. Messieurs de Morges et le Bailli Albert-Frédéric d’Erlach. Ibid. 

Epuarp His. Zur Grindungsgeschichte der Allgemeinen Geschichtforschenden Gesellschaft 
der Schweiz. Ibid. 
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Documents 


CHESTER, W, Crark. Bismarck, Russia, and the Origins of the War of 1870. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., June. 
j IraLy 


Gaudens Megaro - . 


2 ARTICLES 


Carro Srorza. The Italians as they are. Columbia Univ. Quar., Dec. 

Enzo Taotiacogzo. Breve riassunto storico del Risorgimento italiano [cont.]. Nazioni 
Unite, Mar. 12. 

Eom1o Resare. Nazione e nazionalismo nel pensiero di Giuseppe Mazzini [cont.]. Mondo, 
Feb. 

R. M. Anrenort. L'avvento al trono di Carlo Alberto visto dalla Sou Sede. Rass. Stor. 
Risorgimento, Sept. 

C. M. De Veccui pi VaL Cismon. Ancora di Carlo Alberto. Ibid. 

Gruserre Mori, L'Archivio del Museo del Risorgimento “G. Garibaldi” in Como [cont.]. 
Ibid. 

Evcenro Passamonti. La vertenza Famoza per Tunisi, 1843-1844 [cont]. Ibid. 

Umsrrro BEsEGHI. L'Episcopato bolognese e gli avvenimenti del 1848 e 1849 [cont.]. 
Ibid. 

Carzy SHaw, JR Invitation to Garibaldi. New York Times Mag., Jan. 11. 

A. E. Sogo. Italian Attempts at Harbor Forcing during the Last War. U. S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., Jan. 

ULRICH Screuner. Staatstheorie und Verfassungsrecht des Faschismus, Zeitsch. f. Ge- 
samte Staatswissensch., Cl, no. 2. 

Cuanence H. Yarrow. The Forging of Fascist Doctrine, Jour, Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

Jonn CLaRKE Apams. Some Antecedents of the Theory of the Corporative System. Ibid. 

Eucento Fatco. Alcuni dati sullo sviluppo economico italiano nel periodo fascista. 
Problemi Iraliani (Boston), Jan. 

Jamei Meenan, Italian Colonial Policy and Problems. Studies, Sept. 

Cario Perrone. Nell'anniversario della morte di G. Amendola: Ricordi personali. Mondo, 
Mar. 

E, T. [Enzo Taciiacozzo]. L'agricoltura in Italia, Problemi Italiani, Jan. 

LanFrancous. La politica finanziaria del governo fascista, 1936-1941. Ibid. . 

Lettere dall'Ttalia e sull'Italia. Ibid. 

Nmwo Levi. Per una federazione mediterranea. Ibid. 

b. z. [Bruno Zevi]. Aspetti del nuovo antifascismo in Italia. Ibid. 

Id. L'Italia come problema europeo. Ibid: 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. Il dilemma: O Mussolini o l'Italia [cont.]. Controcorrente (Boston), 
Jan. 

Id. Carlo and Nello Rosselli, Free World, Dec. 

Barsara Wano. Axis Partner. National Rev., Mar. 

Carro Perrone. The Pope and the New Order. Free Europe, Jan. 16. 

SavitLe R Davis. Morale in Fascist Italy in Wartime. Am. Jour. Sociol., Nov. 

Italian Wartime Economy [cont.]. For. Commerce Weekly, Oct. 25. 

Extension of Hours of Work in Italy. Internat. Labour Rev., Nov. 

Henry BAERLEM, Italians in Yugoslav Country. Nineteenth Cent., Oct. 

Cosrantino Panunzio. The Response of Italian-Americans to Fascism. Nasion: Unite, 
Mar. 5. 

Luter Srurzo, The Problem of Italy and the Italo- Americans [cont]. Ibid., Mar. 19. 


Russia AND PoLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky . 


y 


A ARTICLES 


Ivan A. Lopatix. An winaatucaen to Russian Archaeology. Palacto, Mar.-Apr. 
Avrans YARMOLINSKY, Studies in Russian Americana: V, The. Eighteenth Century. Bull. 
New York Public Library, Apr. 
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Jans K. Eyre, yr. Russia and the American Acquisition of the Philippines. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Mar. 

H. R WEINSTEIN. Land Hunger and Nationalism in the Ukraine, 1905-1917. Jour. Ec. 
Hist., May. 

Georce VerNapskY. A Review of Russian Policy. Yale Rev., Mir. 

"STEFAN RerBURG. The Antecedents of the Polish Defeat. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, 
Jan. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
E. H. Pritchard 


The China of Chiang Kai-Shek: A Political Study. By PauL M. A. LINEBARGER, 
Duke University. (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1941, pp. xi, 449, cloth 
$2.50, paper $1.00.) In this work Mr. Linebarger presents an account of the 
present government of China, its structure and problerhs, in 281 pages of text 
and 158 pages of government documents, together with a glossary of Chinese 
terms and ideographs. The value of the’ book derives largely from the fact that 
it is a compact account in English of the government of China. The problems 
discussed are the constitution, the political organs of the Chinese government, 
the provincial, local, and special area governments, the Kuomintang. While the 
structure of the Chinese government is thus laid out, the special problems that 
emerge illustrate once again the difficulties of translating such stock terms as 
democracy, communism, and the like into a Chinese setting without making 
very careful reservations. Although the present government is a one-party gov- 
ernment in principle and to some extent in practice, most competent observers 
are in agreement that it is not totalitarian. Chiang Kai-Shek, in discussing post- 
war problems to be faced with reference to the independent guerrilla bands now 
operating behind the Japanese lines, is reported to have said that he “did not 
fear the encroachments of the guerrilla groups, because he and they were all 
working for democracy”. Why communism in China is not Russian com- 
munism, a one-party government is not a totalitarian government, and a Chinese 
democracy is a democracy though its forms are so greatly different from ours 
are understood by all who know China and mage cere by Mr. Linebarger’s 
useful book. s i. R. D. Janson. 


ARTICLES 


Hitpa AusTERN. America's Tin Problem, Amerasia, Feb. 

Hanson W. Batpwin. America at War: Three Bad Moaths. For. Affairs,Apr. 

Wians Branpt. Institutions and Ideologies: American and Asiatic. Pacific Affair}, Mar. 

GeorcE B. Cressey. A Russian View of the Economic Geography of Asia. Far Eastern 
Quar., Feb. 

Lzonarp EncEL. Can Japan’s Air Power Last? 4sia, Apr. 

Lovis E. FrecHTLING. Oil and Strategy in the Pacific. Amerasia; Mar. 

Henri Hauser. Japanese Immigration in Brazil. New Mexico Quar. Rev., Feb. 

Grayson Kirk. Wings over the Pacific. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Lry Yuranc. Union Now with India. Asia, Mar. 

Cyrus H. Peaxe. War and Peace in the Pacific [a bibliography]. Far Eastern Quar., May. 

EarL H. Parrcuarp. Outstanding Books on the Far East published in 1941. Ibid. ' 

Harotp M. Vinacxz. The Roosevelt Wak Paper and the Tanaka Memorial. Amerasia, 
Jan. 

Derk Boppe. The New Identification of Lao Tzu proposed by Professor Dubs. Jour. Am. 
Oriental Soc., Mar. 

Id. Early References to Tea Drinking in China, Fbid. 

Id. Some Chinese Tales of the Supernatural: Kan Pao and his Sou-shen chi. Harvard 
Jour. Asiatic Stud., Feb. i 

Harop C. Davis. Transportation on the Burma Road. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 
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Homer H. Duss, An Ancient Chinese Stock of Gold. Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 

Hereicn Dumouuin. Die Entwicklung des chinesischen Ch'an nach Hui-neng im Lichte 
des Wu-men-kuan. Monumenta Serica, 1941, no. 1. 

Jonn K. Farrsanx. Tributary Trade and ClHina’s Relations with the West. Far Eastern 
Quar., Feb. ‘ 

Wirasa FAIRBANK. A Structural Key to Han Mural Art. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Apr. 

Func Yu-Lan. The Philosophy of Chu Hsi. Translated with Introduction and Notes by 
Derk Bodde. Ibid. 

Jonn C. Fercuson. Chinese Foot Measure. Monumenta Serica, 1941, no. 1. 

H. D. Fone, The Prospect for China’s Industrialization. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Koyama Fuyio. Outlines of History of Early Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. Monumenta 
Serica, 1941, no. 1. 

Davip Crockett Granam. Han Dynasty Tombs in Szechwan. Asia, Jan. 

S. Howarp Hansrorp. The Stone Buddhas of Yün- kang. Geograph. Mag., jai, 

Hsu Yunc-Yinc. The Revival of the Land Problem in China. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Huanc Kunc-An. Preliminary Proposals for the Establishment of a System of Wartime 
Land Banks [in Chinese]. Ts‘ai-chen ping-lun, Sept. 

Fr. Louis Francis Joyce. In the Footsteps of John of Monte Corvino [Peking, China]. 
Provincial An., Apr. 

Georce A. Kennepy, Interpretation of the Ch‘un-ch‘in. Jour. Am. Oriental. Soc., Mar. 

Kao Sum. Steps to carry out the Land Policy in our Country [in Chinese]. Ts‘ai-chen 
ping-lun, Sept. 

Ko Hone. The Inner Chapters of Pao-p'u-tzu, Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Sciences, Dec. 

Id. Pao-p'u txu, Nei-p'ien, ch. 1-H. Translated and annotated by Eugene Feifel. Monu- 
menta Serica, 1941, Do. 1. 

Donatp F. Lacy, China and the Era of the Enlightenment [bibliographical article]. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., June. 

Maurice T. Paice. Can China establish a Political Democracy? Far Eastern Quar., May. 

EarL H. Prrrowarv. The Origin of the Most-Favored-Nation and the Open Door Policies 
in China, Ibid., Feb. 

Laurence K. Rosmeer. Yunnan: Province of the Burma Road. Far Eastern Survey, 
Jan. 26. 

Ricuarp C. Rupoipu. Notes on the Riddle in China. Cal. Folklore Quar., Jan. 

` A History of China’s Land Policies [in Chinese]. Ts‘ai-chen ping-lun, Sept. 

Tine Tao-Cu‘1en. The Problem of Land Distribution and Land Ownership in Kweichow 
[in Chinese]. Ibid. 

Wu Cmiur-Min. Suggestions for Revising Land Report Procedures by Using Land Value 
as the New Basis [in Chinese]. Ibid. 

Wu Suan-Yinc. The Problems of Land Distribution and Utilization [in Chinese]. Tela 

Wo Wen-Huer. Land Distribution in our Country and its Tendency [in Chinese]. Ibid. 

The Women’s Movement in China durjng the Last Thirty Years. Chinese Recorder, Oct. 

Yao Suan-Yu. The Chronological and Seasonal Distribution of Floods and Droughts in 
Chinese History, 206 B.C.-A.D, 1911. Harvard Jour, Asiatic Stud., Feb. 

Yung-chia Cheng-tao-ko or Yung-chia’s Song of Experiencing the Tao. Translated with 
Introduction and Notes by Walter Liebenthal. Monumenta Serica,“1941, no. 1. ; 

Avsert Herrmann. Ta-ch'in oder das China des Fernen Westens: Eine historisch-geo- 
graphische Untersuchung. Ibid. 

ANDREW GRAJDANZEV. The Soviet Far East and the Pacific War. Far Eastern Survey, 
May 4. 

Wirra MaxpeL. The Soviet Far East. Am. Rev. on the Soviet Union, Feb.-Mar. 

Harriet Moore. Armed Neutrality in the Far East: Soviet-Japanese Relations in World 
War II. Amerasia, Mar. i 

ALEXANDER KıraLtYy. Vladivostok—Key to Three Continents and World Strategy. Asia, 
Feb. 

Nyar Wares (Mrs. Epcar Snow). Rebel Korea. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Meripetu E, Cameron. A Rehandling of Japanese History. Far Eastern Quar, Feb. 

PauL E. Ecxet. Challenges to Dutch Monopoly of Japanese Trade during the Wars of 
Napoleon, Ibid. 
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O. M. Green. The Japanese and their Rulers. Fortnightly, Jan. 

Nery Jaxtes, What Future for the Ainu? Asia, Mar. 

Grorcs H. Kerr. Formosa: Colonial Laboratory. Far Eastern Survey, Feb..23. 

Haroty A. Marrice. Perry and Japan: An Account of the Enipire and an Unpublished 
Record of the Perry Expedition. Bull. New York Public Library, Feb. 

Cuarves Newson Spynxs. Continental Men of Japan. Asia, Jan. 

Braprorp Satu. The Mind of Japan. Amerasia, Mar. 

W.E. Japan and the Worship of Emperors. Dublin Rev., Jan. 

Mrmr S. FARLEY. Strategic Imports from Southeast Asia. Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 12. 

J. S. FURNIVALL. Colonial Southeast Asia—Instruction or Education. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER. Southeastern Asia in Escrow. For. Affairs, Apr. 

VircintA THoxtpson. Further India’s Communications. Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 12. 

E. H. G. Dossy. Settlement Patterns in Malaya. Geograph. Rev., Apr. 

Sir Ricnarp Winsrepr. Malayan Background. Geograph. Mag., Jan. 

Jonn L. Curisrian. Burma: Strategic and Political. Far Eastern Survey, Feb. 9. 

O. H. K. Spare and L. W. Truzszoop, Rangoon: A Study in Urban Geography. Geo- 
graph, Rev., Jan. 

F. Vreps. Javanese Culture and Civilization, Vedanta Kesari, XXVIII (1941). 

Harocp Warman BrapLey. Observations upon Amcrican Policy in the Philippines. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. ` ` 

Janes K. EYRE, JR. Japan and the American Annexation of the Philippines. Jéid, 

Rosert L, PENDLETON. Land Utilization and Agriculture of Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 
Geograph. Rev., Apr. i 


j DOCUMENTS 


Knioxt BiccersraFr. Anson Burlingame’s Instructions from the Chinese Foreign Office. 
Far Eastern Quar., May. - 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


Guide to the Material in the National Archives. [The National Archives, Publica- 
tion No. 14.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1940, pp. xviii, 303, 
cloth 70 cents, paper 40 cents.) The’ present Guide covers the approximately 
320,000 linear feet of records received by the National Archives through Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, from the Senate, all of the executive departments, many inde- 
pendent agencies, and two Federal courts. Over 40 per cent of the total are from 
the War Department and the Veterans’ Administration; but large quantities of 
records have also been received from the Interior, Treasury, Navy, and Agri- 
culture departments and the emergency agencies of the first World War, and 
important groups from nearly all other large departments and agencies. In the 
main portion of the Guide brief but helpful sketches of the history and functions 
of each governmental unit precede the description of its records. The records 
themselves are described by “groups”, which vary in inclusiveness from a single 
series to the entire body of records received from an agency. For each group 
the quantity.and dates are shown, references are given to any existing finding 
media and often to related groups of records, and the contents and frequently 
the provenance are indicated in varying detail. Useful bibliographical references 
are appended to most of the introductory sketches and to some of the descrip- 
tions of records. Bodies of records that had not been given adequate study, 
somewhat less than half the total, are listed briefly in an appendix. An excellent 
introduction describes in detail the organization of the Guide, the finding 
media in the National Archives, ahd the services available to users of records. 
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Quarterly leaflets supplement the Guide with brief listings of recent accessions. 
The Guide makes no pretense at being a definitive or even reasonably full de- 
scription of the holdings of the National Archives, but its exceeding usefulness 
must make scholars grateful that its publication was not deferred to the distant 
date when the almost inconceivably vast body of material in that institution 
will have been reduced to its final arrangement and subjected to definitive 
analysis and classification. Dan Lacy. 


Bio-bibliographical Index of Musicians in the United States of America from 

Colonial Times, Prepared by the District of Columbia Historical Records Sur- 

, vey, Division of Community Service Programs, Work Projects Administration. 

[Music Series, No. 2.] (Washington, Music Division, Pan American Union, 
1941, pp. xxiii, 439, $1.00, mimeographed.) 


American Manuscript Collections in the Huntington Library for the History of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Compiled by Norma B. CUTHBERT. 
{Huntington Library Lists, No. 5.] (San Marino, the Library, 1941, pp. vili, 93, 
$1.50.) 

-Historic American Buildings Survey: Catalog of the Measured Drawings and 
Photographs of the Survey in the Library of Congress, March 1, 1941. Com- 
piled and edited by Historic American Buildings Survey, National Park Service. 
Second edition. pier Government Printing Office, 1941, pp. vii, 470, 
$1.25.) 

Treaties and Constitutional Law: Property Interferences and Due Process of Law. 
By Wuar Bunce Cowes. (Washington, American Council. on Public Af- 
fairs, 1941, pp. xv, 315, cloth $4.50, paper $3.50.) “It is not unusual to find it 
asserted in the United States that treaties can override the Constitution. There 
is also a belief that no provision of a treaty has ever been held unconstitutional. 
The subject of this inquiry involves these questions in relation to one of the 
most fundamental constitutional prohibitions on the powers of the United 
States . . . . this is not a study of the treaty-making power of the United States. 
The basic problem with which this inquiry is concerned is whether or not the 
due process and just compensation clauses of the Fifth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States are applicable to, and constitute limitations 
upon, the provisions of the international treaties of the United States, in their 
character as domestic law in the United States. This problem is as old as the 
Constitution itself and is of growing importance.” 


Voltaire in America, 1744-1800. By Mary-Mancaret H. Barr, Washington Square 
College of Arts and Science, New York University. [The Johns Hopkins Studies 
in Romance Literatures and Languages.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1941, pp. 150, $1.25.) The role of the philosophes in hurrying the dissolution of 
the old regime in Europe and America is a familiar story. A number of stu- 
dents have traced the exchange of ideas between France and America in the 
eighteenth century, and while there have been exaggerated statements of the 
indebtedness of each to the other, there was indeed a close rapport between the 

rationalists in both countries. It is, of course, almost impossible to assay qualita- 
tively the influence of the writings of the one upon the other, but a quantitative 
study, such as Dr. Barr’s, can at least inform us about the reception accorded 
to authors. The first of Voltaire’s works to be published in America was his 
commentary issued with Beccaria’s “Essay on Crimes and Punishments”, but 
long before, his histories, printed abroad, were distributed in the colonies by 
booksellers and libraries. The histories were his most popular works in America, 
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and, fortunately for his fame and influence, they were generally known before 
his philosophical writings were widely circulated. The latter were, in time, to 
awaken almost universal antagonism, but until then Voltaire was a powerful 
weapon in liberal hands. Interest in the French genius was greatest in the last 
decade of the century, but it was stimulated by a revulsion so widespread that 
nearly all of the articles on Voltaire in American periodicals were strongly 
hostile. Even so, such was his attraction for the American spirit that his plays 
continued to be popular with theatergoers. Dr. Barr might well have strength- 
ened her presentation by use of the almanacs of the period, but as it is, her 
slender volume represents careful labor. A patient study like this adds one more 
candle to the growing illumination on the spread of rationalism to America. . 

MicuasL Kraus. 


Historical Records and Studies. Volume XXXII. Tuomas F. Meznan, Editor. 
(New York, United States Catholic Historical Society, 1941, pp. 138, $3.00.) The 
essays published in this volume include: “Sisterhoods in the Spanish American 
War”, by Sister Mary Magdalen Wirmel; “Catholic Training for Maryland 
Catholics, 1773-1786", by the Rev. Joseph T. Durkin; “A Great Southern 
Catholic”, by Joseph Herman Schauinger; “A Confederate Chaplain’s War 
Journal”, by William H. Dodd; “Catholic Navy Chaplains”, by Thomas F. 
Mechan; “A National Brownson Memorial”, by M. F. Thomas; “Echoes of the 
First World War”, by J. M. Butler. 


Inventory of Church Archives, Society of Friends in Pennsylvania. Prepared by 
the Pennsylvania Historical Survey, Division of Community Service Programs, 
Work Projects Administration. (Philadelphia, distributed through the Friends’ 
Book Store, 302 Arch Street, and the Friends’ Central Bureau, 1515 Cherry 
Street, 1941, pp. 397, $2.00.) : 

Calendar of Joel R. Poinsett Papers in the Henry D. Gilpin Collection. Prepared 
by the Pennsylvania Historical Survey, Division of Community Service Pro- 
grams, W. P. A. Edited by Grace E. Hemman and Bernarp S. Levin. (Phila- 
delphia, Gilpin Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1941, pp. xvi, 
264, $3.00.) 

Guide to the Manuscripts in the Southern Historical Collection of the University 
of North Carolina. Prepared by the North Carolina Historical Records Survey 

. Project, Division of Professional and Service Projects, W. P. A. [The James 
Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science.] (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941, pp. vii, 204, $1.25.) The first of these bibliographical 
guides is a credit to the Friends’ Historical Association and to the Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey of the Work Projects Administration, It is well conceived, ` 
complete, and easy to use. The historical sketch on the organization of the 
Friends by yearly meetings both before and after the Hicksite schism of 1827 
is clear and useful. It is such enterprises as this that, historically viewed, con- 
stitute one of the very considerable contributions of the W. P. A. to American 
scholarship and culture. The same acknowledgment is due the two following 
volumes, which are helpful calendars to two very important sets of historical 
papers. The calendaring of the Poinsett Papers is so complete as to give a 
good understanding of this exceptionally able and versatile citizen. The col- 
lection of manuscripts in the University of North Carolina has been well known 
in general to scholars as an important and growing collection because of the 
devoted labors of J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. Its riches are fully documented 
in this guide. 
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The Life aid Writings of Abraham Lincoln. Edited, with a Biographical Essay, 
by Punir Van Doren Srern. Introduction, “Lincoln in his Writings”, by 
Arran Nevins. [Modern Library Giant.] (New York, Modern Library, 1942 
[copyright 1940], pp. 889, $1.45.) 


Calendar of the Writings of Frederick Douglass in the Frederick Douglass 
Memorial Home, Anacostia, D. C. Prepared by the District of Columbia His- 
torical Records Survey, Division of Professional and Service Projects, Work 
Projects Administration, (Washington, Historical Records Survey, 1940, pp. 93, 
mimeographed.) 


The Negro Caravan: Writings by American Negroes. Edited by STERLING ALLEN 
Brown and others. (New York, Dryden Press, 1941, pp. 1100, $4.25.) 


Fares, Please! From Horse-Cars to Streamliners. By Joun ANDERSON Mutter. (New 
York, Appleton-Century, 1941, pp. xvii, 204, $3.50.) 


The Great Demobilization and Other Essays. By Frevrric Logan Paxson. With 
Bibliographies of the Writings of the Author and of his Graduate Students. 
(Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1941, pp. 206, $3.00.) Professor Pax- 
son’s authoritative works upon the frontier, the period of the “New Nation”, 
and the first World War will constitute enduring monuments to his thorough 
and profound scholarship. This collection of his essays, however, will enable the 
reading public to share with his students and colleagues his best expressions of 
a most provocative historical philosophy. Though tending toward the objective 
school, he acknowledges, nevertheless, Clio’s genuine concern with historical 
causation. The papers selected by the editors were written during a span of 
twenty years, and although titles such as “The Rise of Sport” and “The Great 
Demobilization” might suggest disparity of interest, seven of the eight disquisi- 
tions blend almost perfectly into the author’s confession of faith in the frontier 
hypothesis of Frederick Jackson Turner (see “A Generation of the Frontier 
Hypothesis”). From the first to the last, each item chosen for this little volume 
bears the stamp of mature, critical judgment, a creative imagination, and a 
buoyant style. A touch of stark realism, bordering upon pessimism, has, how- 
ever, crept into his later dissertations. In “The Agricultural Surplus” he sees 
no hope for a restoration of the farmer’s prosperity. Similarly, his masterly presi- 
dential address, “The Great Demobilization”, though it need not undermine our 
determination to win the peace as well as the war, fully apprises America of 
those forces which a generation ago blighted such hopes. How well the bib- 
liography of Professor Paxson’s writings corroborates the frequent admonition 
to his graduate students that the best research is the product of sustained activity 
and the exploitation of materials at hand! A list of publications by his students 
indicates that they responded to his counsel. Herman J. Deutscu. 


Selected Bibliography of British Government Reports relating to the United States, 
1895-1914. Compiled by Ricarp H. Hernvet. (Philadelphia, the author, Depart- 
ment of History, University of Pennsylvania, 1942, pp. 10, mimeographed.) 


List of Federal World War Agencies, 1914-20. (Washington, National Archives, 
1941, Ppp. 43, Mimeographed.) 

National Income and its Composition, 1919-1938. By Simon Kuznets, assisted by 
Linuian Epstein and ELIZABETH Jenxs. [Publications of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research.] Two volumes. (New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1941, pp. xxx, 929, $5.00.) 
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What America Thinks. Editorials and Cartoons reproduced, with Permission, from 
American Newspapers. (Chicago, What America Thinks, Inc., 1941, pp. 1495, 
$7.50.) 

“Smear” Politics: An Analysis of 1940 Campaign Literature. By Hucu A. Bone. 
Introduction by Senator Guy Gillette. (Washington, American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1941, pp. 49, $1.00.) 


Documents on American Foreign Relations. Volume III, July, 19go-June, 1941. 
Edited by S. Separ Jones, Director, World Peace Foundation, and Denys P. 
Myers, Director of Research, World Peace Foundation. (Boston, World Peace 
Foundation,, 1941, pp. xl, 805, $3.75.) Timely and welcome is this convenient 
source book of contemporary diplomacy, edited by the same trained scholars as . 
its predecessors and giving the dignity .of “boards” to what the reader recog- 
nizes as current events. Making liberal use of government releases in the Bul- 
letins of the Department of State and including also foreign documents as 
supplementary material, these volumes serve the editor, the publicist, the 
diplomat. The present volume is concerned with the dying days of a tenuous 
and hollow peace. Only a few months behind the living present, it concerns a 
past already remote, Pear] Harbor having inaugurated a new system of chro- 
nology. From the voluminous material here presented the reviewer will empha- 
size just one document, minor, perhaps, in a war of worlds, but significant of 
a deepening anarchy of hate—namely, notification by Japan of her pending 
abrogation of the Fur Seal Convention of rg1x (pp. 281-82). This laborious 
achievement of international decency was to be sacrificed, along with so many 
other values, to the ruthless calculations of totalitarian ethics. The seals, no 
longer protected by the convention, find new defenders in the armed forces 
of the United States. A minor issue in | themselves, perhaps, they are symbols of 
much that must be righted. Lours MARTIN SEARS. 


My American Diary. By Sir Warrer McLennan Crewe. (Forest Hills, New 
York, Transatlantic Arts, 1941, pp. 363, $2.00.) ` 


My Life as an American Jew: An Autobiography. By Davo Priumson. (Cin- 
cinnati, John G. Kidd, 1941, pp. 526, $3.50.) 


America in Fiction: An Annotated List of Novels that interpret Aspects of Life 
in the United States. By Oris W. Coan and Ricard G. Littarp. (Stanford 
University, Stanford University Press, 1941, pp. vi, 180, $1.50.) 


ARTICLES 


WiLard Connecy. List of Colonial Americans in Oxford and Cambridge. Am. Oxonian, 
Apr. r 

Ropert Livincsron ScnuyLeErR. Galloway's Plans for Anglo-American Union. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., June. 

The American Revolution:,A Symposium, Lawrence A. Harper, Mercantilism and the 
American Revolution; Winrrep Trexrer Root, The American Revolution Recon- 
sidered; O. M. Dickerson, Lawrence Henry Gipson, Discussion of Professor Harper's 
and Professor Root's Papers, Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Kennera Rossman. Conway and the Conway Cabal. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

Grupert J. GARRAGHAN. Washington and the Catholics. Hist. Bull., Mar., May. 

Louis Martin Sears, Democracy as understood by Thomas Jefferson. Mid-America, Apr. 

Assor Ssorg. Mr. Madison's War: An Unsuccessful Experiment in the Conduct of 
National Policy. Pol. Sci. Quar., June. . 

Samus. C. Wurms. The Lincolns in Tennessee [concl.]. Lincoln Herald, Feb. 

Abraham Lincoln’s Religion: His Own Statement [1846]. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Mar. 
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James Douctas Anperson. Abraham Lincoln, Demigod [cont.]. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and 
Geneal. Mag., Apr. 
PauL M. Ance. Four Lincoln Firsts. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. AM., 1942, no. I. 
Tuostas I. Starr, Famous Lincoln Collections: The Greely Collection [reprinted from 
_ Michigan Alumnus Quar. Rev., July, 1941]. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Mar. 
SammoEL Reznecr. The Influence of Depression upon American Opinion, 1857-1859. Jour.. 
Ec. Hist., May. 


Courtney Rozerr Hart. The Beginnings of American Military Medicine. An. Medical 
Hist., Mar. 


Louis H. Roppis. James C. Palmer, Surgeon General of the Navy Gsi: 1873). Mü. 
Surgeon, May. 
Lyon N, Rıcuarnson. Men of Letters and the Hayes Administration, New Eng. Quar., 
Mar. - 
Grorce B. Youna. Intervention under the Monroe Doctrine: The Olney Corollary. Pol, 
Sci. Quar., June. 
Gwittym O. GRIFFITH. Americans, the Monroe Doctrine, and the Future. Congregational 
Quar., Jan. 
Cuarces Moran. The Evolution of Caribbean Strategy. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Mar. 
Joun D. Hicks. Why we fought—A Reconsideration. Soctal Educ., May. 
Crarves O. Harpy, Adjustments and Maladjustments in the United States after the First 
World War. Am. Ec. Rev., Mar. (supplement). i 
- Ricuaro H. HemneL. The Defense of American Influence. Social Stud., Feb. 
Lewis F. Tnompson. New Bases in the Atlantic. Bull. New York Public Library, Apr. 
Anglo-German Bibliography for 1941. Ant.-Ger. Rev., Apr. 


; DOCUMENTS 
PauL P. Crancetri.-A Diocesan Chronology of the Catholic Church in the United States. 
Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 


Jantes C. Matin. Plotting after Harpers Ferry: The “William Handy” Letters. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Feb. 


Naw ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES ~ 


The Atheneum Gallery, 1827-1873: The Boston Atheneum as an Early Patron of 
Art, By Maser Munson Swan, With an Introduction by Charles Knowles Bol- 
ton. (Boston, Boston Athenzum, 1940, pp. xiv, 312, $6.00.) This book offers a 

' great deal of documentary material on the collection, exhibition, and apprecia- 
tion of art in the Boston of the two middle quarters of the nineteenth century. 
The Athenzum was the center of such artistic culture there from the founda- 
tion of its art gallery in 1827 i in Boston, down to the foundation in 1873 of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, itself partly an offshoot of the Athenzum and repository 
of the bulk of its collections. Mrs, Swan’s book is chiefly in the form of annals— 
annals of acquisitions, of exhibitions, and of other activities, There is little 
comparison with parallel developments in other cities, there is little discussion — 
beyond sporadic obiter dicta—of the relation of events to major cultural move- ` 
ments in America or in Europe. There is much raw material for cultural history 
but little of cultural history itself. To a lamentable degree the author’s in- 
formation is limited to the documents and records of the Athenzum itself, with- ` 
out the corona of knowledge which could have thrown so much additional 
light on the subjects she touches. Fiske KaL. 


New England’s Fishing Industry. By Epwarp Ackerman, Harvard University. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. xix, 303, $4.00.) This is ‘a very 
valuable record of the New England fishing industry. After two short chapters 
on the place of fish in New England regional life and general locational factors 
of fisheries, there are long and detailed chapters on the fishing grounds for 
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various species under the general headings of cold-water fishes, summer fishes, 
sessile and near-sessile forms, and on fishing gear, Chapters on man-made 
limitations on, and-regulations of, “the New England fisheries and on market- 
ing areas and methods of handling are followed by a detailed description of the 
economic divisions with their characteristics and locations, including salting, 
smoking, canning, and fresh and frozen industries with reference to finny fish, 
‘lobsters, crabs, oysters, clams, quatraugs, and scallops. Two short chapters on 
the location of industries related to fishing and social aspects of the New Eng- 
land fisheries complete the book. There are numerous charts referring chiefly to 
1935 and 1936, maps, and 122 excellent illustrations. Each chapter has an exten- 
sive bibliography, and there ’is a useful index. From this general account it will 
be seen that the volume is an excellent example of work in human geography 
and provides a cross section of a region and an industry. The historian may 
complain that a single-dimension survey has limitations in its neglect of the 
time dimension, but he will be forced to'concede the numerous advantages of 
modern technical equipment, especially in photography, with which the geog- 
rapher is favored. One cannot praise too highly the general appearance of the 
book. Harotp A. Innis. 


Yearbook of the Historical Society of York Cony for the Year 1941. Prepared and 
published for Subscribers by the Publication Committee, Donar H. Yost, 
Grorce Hay Kain, JR., Henry James Youné. (York, Pennsylvania, the Society, 
1941, pp. 64.) Besides the annual report’ of the director there is an extensive 
collection of “Notes and Documents coricerning the Manorial History of the 
Town of York”, with a map of the manorial town. 


A History of Western Pennsylvania. By Jonn W. Ray. (Erie, the author, Academy 
High School, 1941, pp. 374, $1.50.) 


ARTICLES 

Harop S. Jantz. German Thought and Literature in New England, 1620-1820. Jour. 
Eng, and Ger. Philol., Jan. 

Mary Greene Nye. Loyalists and their Property. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., Mar. 

T. D. Seymour Basserr. The Rise of Cornelius Peter Van Ness, 1782-1826. Ibid. 

Txorp Lanrer Worrorp. Democratic-Republican Reaction in Massachusetts to the Em- 
bargo of 1807. New Eng. Quar., Mar. ae 

Davw Warrer Tomson. David Bushnell and the First American Submarine. U. S. 
Naval Inst. Proc., Feb. 

James W. Snyper, yr. Spices, Silks, and aay = Cargo of the Old China Trade. Ameri- 
cana, Jan. 

Ernest F. GrirFin. Manors, Grants, and Great Patents. Ibid. 

Asa Frrew [1809-79]. The Massacre of the Allen Family [July 26, 959: New York 
Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Apr. 

Joun W. Lypexxer. The Reverend John Stuart, D.D. > (1740-1811), Missionary to the 
Mohawks. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

Lorine McMren. Staten Island Architecture [1775-1850; IV]. Staten Island Historian, 


Jan 

Shepherds of the North [concl.]. Provincial An:, Apr. 

Rosert W. Horrman. New Jersey in the Revolutionary Scene. Americana, Jan. 

Harop W. Tuarcuer. The Political Ideas of New Jersey’s First Governor [William 

. Livingston]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apt. 

Miron Ruswcam. Samuel Witham Stockton ‘of New Jersey and the Secret Treaty with 
Amsterdam in 1778. Ibid. 

KENNETH W. CAMERON. Wordsworth, Bishop Doane, and the Sonnets ‘of the American | 
Church. Hist. Mag. Prot: Epis. Church, Mar.‘ 

V. E. Gmpens. Tom Paine and the Idea of Progress. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Apr. . 
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DarreL ABEL. The Significance of the Letter to the Abbé Raynal in the Progress of 
Thomas Paine's Thought. Ibid. 

R. R. Panter. Tom Paine: Victin of the Rights of Man. Ibid. 

Boies Penrose. Drawings in the Collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
{and ...] the Library Company of Philadelphia. Ibid. 

EDWARD B. Wetsu. Some Presbyterian Backgrounds of the Declaration of Independence. 
Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Dec. 

Witton PauL Leper. Acadian Exiles in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Hist., Apr. 

Marvin W. ScuveGcer. The Myth of Fort Pomfret Castle. Ibid. 

Viren Becr. The Evolution of Government in Allegheny County, 1788-1808. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Dec. 


C., MaxweLL Myers. The Influence of Western Pennsylvania in the Campaign of 1860. 
Ibid. i 

Bincuam Duncan. New Castle in 1860-61: A Community Response to a War Crisis. Ibid. 

Asa E. Martin. Pennsylvania's Land Grant under the Morrill ‘Act of 1862. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Apr. 

DOCUMENTS 

ArtHUR WaLLace Peacu. The Reverend Joel Winch, Pioneer Minister; Selections from 
his Diaries [II]. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., Mar. 

Epstoxp S. Morsan. Light on the Puritans from John Hull's Notebooks [1671-79]. New 
Eng. Quar., Mar. 


T. Lryinesrone and James C. Kennepy. The Civil War Letters of Capt. Charles W. 
Kennedy. Staten Island Historian, Jan. 


Diary of Joseph Lewis [cont.; 1785]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 
ARTHUR P. Warts. Philadelphia, April, 1775: Letter to Lieutenant-General John Dalling 
from George Cuthbert. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 
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The Defenses of Spanish Florida, 1565 to 1763. By Verne E. Cuarterarn. (Wash- 
‘ington, Carnegie Institution: of Washington, 1941,. pp. vii, 192, maps 22, cloth 
2.75, paper $2.25.) This welcome and valuable work perhaps needs a different 
title, for it deals almost entirely with St. Augustine and has little to say about 
the important, though more limited, defense works at Pensacola and San 
Marcos de Apalache. Within his terms of reference Dr. Chatelain has provided 
a careful reconstruction of the development of the defenses of St. Augustine— 
the nine wooden forts of the first hundred years, the building of the great 
Castillo de San Marcos, and the outposts and lines protecting the approaches to 
the town. The account is based on published and unpublished documents from 
the Archivo General de Indias which exist in transcript in the Library of Con- 
gress and on contemporary printed works and standard secondary authorities. 
It gains force from the archaeological excavations which the St. Augustine His- 
torical Program, under Dr. Chatelain’s directorship, has carried out, and its 
detailed conclusions are not likely to be contradicted. In the absence of any 
modern scholarly account of St. Augustine’s history during the first Spanish 
period, Dr. Chatelain has also included certain introductory chapters of a gen- 
eral character and has brought in a good deal of extraneous material both in 
his chapters on the defenses themselves and in his extremely Jengthy footnotes. 
This is the least happy part of the book and might have been greatly condensed 
without serious loss, The author and his publisher are to be particularly com- 
mended on the generous endowment of the work with reproductions of eighteen 
manuscript maps and plans, dating from 1586 to 1791, all taken from photostats 
in the Library of Congress. Cuartes L. Mowar. 


Texas in 1811: The Las Casas and Sambrano Revolutions. Freverick C. CHasort, 
Editor. [Yanaguana Society Publications, Volume VI.] (San Antonio, the So- 
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ciety, 1941, pp. Xv, 162, $2.50.) Texas in 1811, edited by Frederick C. Chabot, is 
a small volume of documents presenting the Casas and Sambrano Revolutions— 
events which were part of the Mexican Revolution for Independence, as proved 
by the work of Julia Kathryn Garrett, Green Flag over Texas. The foreword, 
written by the distinguished authority on Latin-American history, Carlos E. 
Castañeda, develops perspective for the documents and gives the volume back- 
ground by a summary of the Mexican Revolution. Preceding the documents, 
ably translated by Chabot and Reginald Carl Reinderp of the Spanish depart- 
ment of the University of Texas, is an introduction in which Chabot relates the 
historical episode that produced these documents. One chapter reviews Napo- 
leon’s activities in the Latin-American insurrection. The second chapter sketches 
the Mexican Revolution in Texas. This résumé of the Casas and Sambrano 
Revolutions presents the episode as occurring only in San Antonio and fails to 
describe the extension of the revolution to other Texas settlements. In relating 
these events the author would have inspired a greater number of students to 
read the documents had he used a more stimulating style. One bulky document 
is omitted, namely, the “Trial of Friar Juan Salazar”, Historia Independentes 
MS., Volume 412, Archivo General y Público de Ja Nación de México. This 
document, packed with details of the Texas Revolution, is necessary to com- 
plete the account. The best monograph on the Texas Revolution is “The 
` Counter-Revolution of Bexar, 1811”, by J. Villasaña Haggard, in the Sorth- 
western Historical Quarterly, October, 1939, pages 222-25. Texas in 1811 has 
value for the research student in that most of the documents dealing with the 
Texas Revolution, 1811, have been assembled, translated, and placed within one 
volume, Jour KATHRYN GARRETT. 


Check-Lišt of Virginia State Publications, 1936-1939. [Bulletin of the Virginia State 
Library.] (Richmond, Division of Purchase and Printing, 1941, pp. 211.) 


Papers of the Institute of Research and Training in the Social Sciences, Vanderbilt _ 
University. Number 1, Shadow and Substance in the TVA Power Controversy. 
By Josep: S: Ransmerer. (Nashville, Vanderbilt University Press, 1941, pp. 35, 
25 cents.) 

ARTICLES 


Tuomas D. Crarx. The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical Association 
{Atlanta, Nov. 6-8, 1941]. Jour, Southern Hist., Feb. 

B. B. Kenpricx. The Colonial Status of the South. Ibid. 

Cyartes H. Westry. Manifests of Slave Shipments along the Waterways, 1808-1864. 
Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 

Joseph Towne WHEELER. Reading Interests of Maryland Planters and Merchants, 1700- 
1776. Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. : 

ALBERT SILVERMAN. William Paca, Signer, Governor, Jurist. Ibid. 

Wium J. Kerer. Baltimore Steamboats in, the Civil War. Ibid. 

G. MacLaren Brypon. Historic Parishes: I; James City Parish in Virginia. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

Hayes Baxer-Croruers and RUTH died Houpnur. A Private Soldier's Account of 
Washington’s First Battles i in the West: A Study in Historical Criticism, Jour. Southern 
Hist., Feb. 

Cuarves E. Hatcu, yr. Jamestown and the Revolution. William and Mary Colt, Quar. 
Hist, Mag., Jan. 

J. Mannineo Porrs. Francis Asbury, “The Prophet of the Long Road”. Ibid. 

Rex Bracu. Spencer Roane and the Richmond Junto. Ibid. ' 

Jorn G. Roserts. François Quesnay's Heir. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

Warrer H. Bucx. Indians and Early Explorers in the Valley. Ibid. 

Writum B. Hi. Alexander Boyd of Mecklenburg County and his Family. Ibid. 
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CHARLES S. Hurcusson. Boydton in Mecklenburg County, Virginia. Ibid. 


’ | Dorotuy S. Vicxery. Hollins College in Virginia. Ibid. 


Mexzitr Broopworrn Pouono.. Colonel Benjamin Hawkins—North Carolinian—Bene- 
factor of the Southern Indians [I]. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Evcar Estes Fox. W. W. Holden and the North Carolina Standard, 1843-1848. Ibid. 

Sr. Jurn R. Cups. The Petit-Guérard Colony [cont]. South Carolina Hist. and 
Geneal. Mag., Jan. 

James F. SHEARER. Agustin de Letamendi: A Spanish Expatriate in Charleston, S, C. 
(1825-1829). Ibid. 

Prove J. Green. William H. Crawford and the War of 1812. Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 

C. W. Teszau. Visitors’ Views of Georgia Politics and Life, 1865-1880. Ibid. 

SAVANNAH Unrr, GEORGIA WRITERS Proyect, Work Proyects ADMINISTRATION, White- 
hall Plantation [H]. Ibid. 

SranLEY Fayez. The Altamira Case [1806-1809]. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Joserpn Groncs Trecxz, yr. Louisiana and the Tariff, 1816-1846. Ibid. ` 

PauL Evererr Posteri. John Hampden Randolph, a Louisiana Planter. Ibid. 

H. Banery Carrot. Texas County Histories [concl.]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Wum T. Davison. A Comanche Prisoner in 1841. Ibid. 


Documents 

. Letters of Charles Carroll, Barrister [cont.; 1766-67]. Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. 

WaLa MontcomMery Sweeny. True and Exact Poll of the Election of Burgesses, Essex 
County, Virginia, November 20, 1741. William and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Jan. 

Grorce H, S. Kine, Copies of Extant Wills from Counties whose Records have been 
Destroyed: Will of Major William Newton of Stafford County [1784]. Tyler’s Quar. 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr. 

Grorce H. Pattripcs. List of Pensioners for the Year 1787. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., ‘Apr. 

Joun G. Roserts. An Exchange of Letters between Jefferson and Quesnay de Beaurepaire, 
Ibid. 

Howarp R. Manraro. The Four Versions of Jefferson’s Letter to Mazzei [April 24, 1796]. 
Wiliam and Mary. Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Jan. 

Wits Buckner McGroarty. A Letter and a Portrait from Arlington House [letter of 
G. W. P. Custis to Charles Fenton Mercer, Feb. 17, 1832; portrait of Washington by 
G. W. P. Custis]. Ibid. 

Branson Marrey. Minutes of the General Court of Albemarle, 1684. North Carolina 
Hist, Rev., Jan. 

James A. Pancerr. Reconstruction Letters from North Carolina: VI, Letters to William E. 
Chandler. Ibid. : 

Fei Giipert. Letters of Francis Kinloch to Thomas Boone, 1782-1788. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Feb. 

PauL R. Werner. The Journal of John Blake [cont.; 1803-1813]. South Carolina Hist. 
and Geneal. Mag., Jan., Apr. 

SAMUEL GALLARD' STONEY. Poinsett-Campbell Correspondence [cont.]. Ibid. 

ErızaBeTH D. ExncLisH. House Furnishings of the 1830's as described in the Letters of 
Martha Keziah Peay. Ibid., Apr. - 

Juria Katuryn Garrett. Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803-1814 
[cont.]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


The Voyageur’s Highway: Minnesota's Border Lake Land. By Grace Ler Nuts, 
Curator of Manuscripts, Minnesota Historical Society. (St Paul, Minnesota 
Historical Society, 1941, pp. xiii, 113, 50 cents.) The unpretentiousness of this 
volume is its chief merit: adopting the thesis that the “men who opened up 
this area made history and lived lives that still fascinate”, Miss Nute, while 
essaying no definitive account, nevertheless manages to convey an impression of 
the abundance of the material that lies beyond. The French, British, and Amer- 
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ican regimes with reference to this region are traced in outline; vignettes of 
the mort notable of the voyageurs are set down; and the penetration of the 
three important fur-trading companies—North West, Hudson’s Bay, and Amer- 
ican Fur—is succinctly discussed. In a section given to a review of the manners 
and customs of the fur traders there are copious quotations from the songs they 
sang; and in the essay which Miss Nute calls “An Indian Captive” there is an 
appreciative footnote to the story of John Tanner. More recent times are treated 
in a chapter on the logging days that arrived at the turn of the century; and 
the impress of the Finns and the South Europeans upon the life of the border 
lakes is suggested in another. Dr. Nute has also included a comprehensive ac: 
count of the boundary lines and. disputes between Canada and the United 
States as applied to the region under consideration, and in a particularly reveal- 
ing chapter she writes of its geological history, the drainage basins, rivers, and 
lakes, the forests, and the mineral resources. Miss Nute has added a valuable 
bibliography. Many maps and sketches and the design of the book make it an 
attractive little volume. KENNETH MUNDEN. 


Towa: The Rivers of her Valleys. By Writtam J. Petersen. [Iowa Centennial 
- History.) (Iowa City, State Historical Society of Jowa, 1941, pp. 381, $3.00.) 
Dr. Petersen’s geographical approach to state history should not be confused 
with current anecdotal river books or with statistical state guides. His point of ` 
view is not antiquarian or parochial; he relates drainage systems to the explora- 
tion, settlement, and industrial and cultural growth of the commonwealth as a 
whole, Such a unity is secured by skillful organization with subordination of 
detail. Documentation is adequate without being pedantically minute, phys- 
iography is described without needless technicalities, and many specific facts are 
presented without appreciable loss of interest. The detailed sketch maps by 
Miss Shirley Briggs help definitely to, clarify and vivify the narrative. 
Eare D. Ross. 


Organization, Purposes, and Activities of Local Historical Societies in lowa. Com- 
piled by ErmYL E. Martin. [Bulletin of Information Series, No. 16, edited. by 
John E. Briggs.) (Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1941, pp. 38.) 


Franciscan Missions of New Mexico, 1740-1760. By Henry Warren Kery. [His 


torical Society of New Mexico, Publications in History, Volume X.] (Albu- . ` 


querque, University of New Mexico Press, 1941,.pp. 94, $1.50.) 


To form a More Perfect Union: The Lives of Charles Francis and Mary Clarke 
` from their Letters, 1847-1871. By Hersert Oxiver Brayer, University of New 
Mexico. (Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1941, pp. ix, 233, 
$3.50.) This slim volume containing 112 letters could be called a collection of 
pictures ‘of the seamy side of life on the trans-Mississippi frontier, covering a 
twenty-five-year period from 1847 to 1872. It is tinged with a good deal of 
mawkish pessimism repetitiously expressed in mid-Victorian phrases and a 
style characteristic of “the sentimental years”, and much of its content becomes 
wearisome. There is, however, real information to be gleaned from the mass of 
plaintive correspondence. To this reviewer it ‘appeared that the letters of the 
exiled Englishman, Captain Charles Francis Clarke, were much more revealing 
than those of his less educated Irish wife. One could wish, even so, that his 
letters back to his Suffolk parents had described some of the more striking 
episodes of hig career as a soldier and trader during and just after the Mexican 
War. His journey to Mexico City is confined to a single paragraph (pp. 16-17), 
and his Indian trading voyage up the Mississippi is barely mentioned. The rest 
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of the book, considerably more than half, consists of the long series of dismally 
complaining—and, one might occasionally suspect, begging—letters written by 
his widow to her mother-in-law in England, with a few other pieces of corre- 
spondence. They end abruptly just before the latter’s death in 1873, and the 
editor, in spite of his almost brilliantly written historical introductions to each 
of the book’s six chapters, has failed to give us any details about the subsequent 
history of Mary McGowan Clarke and her impoverished existence while trying 
to rear her five sons in a Kansas prairie town. The volume has real interest 
and value for its comments, from the viewpoint of poor folk, on the social life 
of the frontier, the Mexican and Civil Wars, and the days of settlement and 
railroad building in Kansas. Rurus Kay WYttys. 


Army Life in Dakota. By PuiLippe Recis Denis pe KEREDERN De Trosrianv. 
Translated from the French by Gzorcr Francis Witt. Edited by Mro Mn-ton 
Quatre: [Lakeside Classics.] (Chicago, Lakeside Press, 1941, pp. 422, not for 
sale.) 


Pioneers in American Anthropology: The Bandelier-Morgan Letters, 1873-1883. 
By Lesure A. Wuite, the University of Michigan. [Coronado Cuarto Centennial 
Publications, edited by George P. Hammond.] Two volumes. (Albuquerque, 
University of New Mexico Press, 1940, pp. xii, 272, 266, $10.00 per set) Adolph 
Francis Alphonse Bandelier, born in 1840, was one of that galaxy of Swiss 
scholars which included the two Agassiz, Albert Gallatin, and Albert S. 
Gatschet. His earlier years were humdrum and unhappy, for he was forced 
into business affairs, which he detested. Bandelier, however, found solace in his 
books, which were his chief companions when each day’s work in his father’s 
Illinois bank came to a close. Then in 1873 Bandelier became acquainted with 
Lewis H, Morgan of Rochester, New York, the first teaching anthropologist in 
America, who already had laid the “foundation of his later wide reputation. 
-From that time Bandelier’s life really began, for now he had a sympathetic 
audience in Morgan, as his correspondence with that scholar reveals, and ulti- 
mately the pupil outlasted the master in the permanent results of his scientific 
endeavors. Bandelier’s 158 letters to Morgan (in. addition to five addressed to 
Morgan’s wife), dating from December 30, 1873, to June 17, 1881, are revealing 
indeed, for they not only incorporate many details not included in his scientific 
reports, chiefly for the Archaeological Institute of America, but they portray his 
personal- character and his intolerant attitude toward many contemporary 
scholars; indeed few escaped his caustic pen. These strictures would certainly 
never have been written had Bandelier known that his letters would be pub- 
lished. To those who would follow the development of American anthropology 
and especially to those more directly interested in the planting of this science in 
our Southwest and in Mexico, these volumes will be priceless reading. The 
extended and excellent introduction by Dr. White, the editor of the letters, is 
an appraisal of Bandelier and of his work that leaves nothing to be desired. 

F. W. Honce. 


Indian Agents of the Old Frontier. By Fiona Warren Seymour. (New York, 
Appleton-Century, 1941, pp. xi, 402, $3.50.) Flora Warren Seymour has made, 
a much needed contribution, in this interesting volume, to a field which has 
been largely neglected by American historians. In her pages there live again the 
colorful figures of Sir William Johnson, Albert Pike, Kit Carson, General R. H. 
Pratt, and others who endeavored to carry out their many duties under un- 
usually trying circumstances. Even the casual reader will reach the conclusion 
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that the author has presented her information in an interesting and readable 
form. The reviewer is impressed with the frank manner in which the author 
handles certain controversial subjects, On: page 450 she states that the belief of 
the Indians (of certain tribes) in the ghost dance religion stemmed from their 
knowledge of Christian ideas and that Hugh L. Scott always believed that, with 
proper handling, it could have been made the introduction of the race to a real 
understanding of the Christian religion. The missionaries, he felt, were not 
awake to the real opportunity given them. The final chapter of this study 
presents some thought-provoking conclusions which may cause dissent on the 
part of some of Mrs. Seymour’s readers, although many others will concur 
heartily with her findings. It is regrettable that the bibliographical references 


are not presented in more usable form. Some of the chapter headings impress — 


the reviewer as being a little unfortunate; it may be, however, that they will 
pique the interest of the general reader. The illustrations and the neat and 
dignified format add to the attractiveness of the volume. Indian Agents of the 
Old Frontier is a book which should be placed on the shelves of both individual 
and public libraries. It deserves the careful reading and serious consideration of 
all students who are interested in the field covering the relationship of the 
Federal government to the Indian. James W. Morrrrr. 


The History of Saint Thomas Parish, Ann Arbor. By Louis Wim Dott. (Ann 
Arbor, Saint Thomas Parish, 1941, pp. vi, 291, $2.50.) 


The University of Michigan: An Encyclopedic Survey. In nine parts. WrRED B. 
Suaw, Editor. Part I, History and Administration. (Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan, 1941, pp. 227, xx, $1.50.) The University of Michigan celebrated its 
centennial in 1937. If any state university deserves adequate historical treatment, 
it is the institution in Ann Arbor. Long the leading state university and a 
model for others, it still holds a place in the front rank of universities either 
state supported or privately endowed. For three years a committee planned “an 
encyclopedic survey” of the university in nine parts. Either more time should 
have been given to the planning or more time to the preparation of this mono- 
graph on history and administration. The organization of the study is a strik- 
ing demonstration of how not to treat such an organic unit as a state university 

` growing out of the social and economic life of a commonwealth and epitomiz- 
ing its intellectual and cultural history. One would willingly believe that an 
alumni committee rather than the distinguished scholars on the staff had \con- 
ceived and executed it. After a general introductory statement about the feeble 
attempts to start an institution before 1837, the century since is dismembered into 
presidential administrations treated by separate writers. These chapters are too 
often chiefly catalogues of committees, buildings, appointments, resignations, 
and deaths. The constitutional status which is basic to an understanding of 
Michigan is given a separate unrelated chapter, likewise other topics such as the 
university during wars, the regents, etc, It is almost startling, after reading the 
account of President Angell’s long regime, pictured as a peaceful era of unbroken 
good will, to come on a chapter dealing with a university scandal that ripped 
the regents, the university staff, the town, the churches, and the state wide open’ 
from 1875 to 1881 and left traces of a “feud . . . still visible in Ann Arbor in 
1940”. A real history of a great state university still remains to be written. It is 
a matter of regret that the University of Michigan, which best justified such an 
effort, did not do for itself and its type something comparable to what Morison 
did for Harvard or Cheyney for Pennsylvania. Guy Stanton Forp. 
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Historical Sketch of the University of Cincinnati, By Raymonp Watress, Presi- 
dent of the University of Cincinnati, (Cincinnati, University of Cincinnati 
Bulletin, received 1941, pp. 61, $1.00.) 


Papers of Edward P. Costigan relating to the Progressive Movement in Colorado, 
1902-1917. Edited by Corin B. GoopyKoonrz, Professor of History, University 
of Colorado. [University of Colorado’ Historical Collections, Volume IV, Political 
Series, Volume IL] (Boulder, University of Colorado, 1941, pp. xiv, 379, $2.50.) 
It is becoming increasingly apparent that the publications of the smaller uni- 

_ versity presses are assuming Jarger significance in the field of historical scholar- 
ship. This is particularly true when, as in the present case; the published material 
illuminates the local aspects of a broader problem or movement. As the title of 
the book under review indicates, the contents are illustrative of the Progressive 
Movement in Colorado, but they also shed light on the more national problems 
of railroad rate regulation, labor troubles, and ‘the relation of Theodore Roose- 
velt to the Progressive Movement, 1911-16. The material taken from the Costigan 
Papers, consisting of addresses, legal briefs, and Jetters to Colorado leaders and 
national figures, is supplemented with selected newspaper editorials and news 
stories. The editing has been carefully done on the basis of principles described 
clearly in the preface. If there are errors they have escaped the notice of the 
reviewer. The continuity supplied in brief introductory paragraphs by the editor 
gives the reader not only a clear impression of “Mr. Costigan’s social and 
political principles” but also an unusually good concept of Costigan the man. 
It is to be hoped that other volumes in the series will be published under the 
same editorship. . GEORGE L. ANDERSON. 


Oklahoma: A Guide to the Sooner State. Compiled by. Workers of the Writers 
Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of Oklahoma. 
[American Guide Series.] (orman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1941, pp. 
468, $2.50.) 

California, a Landmark History: Story of the Preservation and Marking of Early 
Day Shrines. By Joseren R. Knowranp, (Oakland, Tribune Press, 1941, pp. 
xviii, 245, $3.50.) “A descriptive guide of the significant historic sites and struc- 
tures in California”, 

The Missions of California. By Wur Connett. (New York, Hastings House, 
1941, pp. 105, $2.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Wuarp Rouse Jison. A Glimpse of Frankfort, Kentucky: An Historical Bibliography 
of the Capital of the Commonwealth, 1751-1941 [concl.]. Reg. Kentucky State Hist. 
Soc., Apr. 

W., A. Leavy. A Memoir of Lexington and its Vicinity [1]. Ibid. 

Mrs. Jonn Trotwoop Moors. Record of Commissions of oben in the Tennessee Militia, 
1796-1801. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 

Tuomas B. ALEXANDER. The Presidential Campaign of 1840 in Teakenae Ibid. 

SaĮmoeL C. WILLIAMS, Major-General Richard Winn: South Carolinian and Tennesseean. 
Ibid. 

` DonaLp Davinson, John H. DeWitt: A Southern Gentleman. Ibid. - 

ARTHUR CROWNOVER, JR. Judge John Hibbett DeWitt [1872- -1937]: A Biographical 
Sketch. Ibid. 

Norman W. CALDWELL. Charles Jucheredu de St Denys: A French Pioneer in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Cuesrer E. Fon. The Ohio Canals: Public Enterprise on the Frontier. Okio State 
Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Jan. : 
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Wuauam D. Horr, yr. Travel to Cincinnati in 1853. Ibid. 

Cren. K. Byrd.: The Northwest Indians and the British preceding the War of 1812. 
Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 

Danis. F. Carmony. Genesis and Early History of the Indianapolis Fund, 1816-1826. 
Ibid. 

Kennern M. Srampp. The Impact of the Civil War upon Hoosier Society. Ibid. 

Henry C, Barnetr. Civil’ War Recollections. Téid. 

STEPHEN S. Visser. Indiana’s Population, 1850-1940: Sources and Dispersal. Ibid. ' 

Mary Bzecu. Katherine Pettit [1869-1936; “Pioneer”, “Trailbreaker”]. Lincoln Herald, 
' Feb. 

SraxLeY Faye. Illinois Indians on the Lower ‘Mississippi; 1771-1782. Jour. Ilinois State 
` Hist. Soc, Mar. l 

Oswatp Garrison Vuar. The “Latin Peasants” of Belleville, Illinois. Ibid. 

Moren Eversole. Illinois in 1941 [a chronicle]. Ibid. 

Henni Former. Étienne Véniard de Bourgmond in the Missouri Country. Missouri Hist. ° 
Rev., Apr. 

Haroro J. McAuirre. Father Timothy Dempsey [1867-1936]. Ibid. 

Howaro I. McKzz. The Marion College Episode in Northeast Missouri History. Ibid. 

F. M. FrRyxeLL. The Codys in Le Claire [lowa; reprinted from dn. Iowa, July, 1929]. 
An, Wyoming, Jan. 

J. A. Swister. Legislation in 1842. Palimpsest, Feb. 

C. ADDISON Hicxman. Sioux City Frontier Guards [1861]. Ibid., Apr. 

Aice V, Myers, Wagon Roads West: The Sawyers Expeditions of 1865, 1866. An. Iowa, 
Jan. 

Carr E. Seasuorz. The District School [Daytdn, Iowa, 1869-85]. Palimpsest, Mar. 

Frances E. Jacx, P. E. O. Beginnings [secret sorority, founded at Iowa Wesleyan College, 
1869]. Ibid, 

Grorce Bernnarpr Hartman. The Iowa Sawmill Industry. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., 
Jan. 

Marcy G. Bopınz. The Administration of the Drivers’ License Law in Iowa, Ibid. 

Haze His. Securing the Juvenile Court Law, for lowa. An. Towa, Jan. 

W. H. Grover. Lumber Rafting on the Wisconsin River. Wisconsin Mag.. Hist., Mar. 

Bayrp SrL. The Development of Milwaukee in the Early Metropolitan Period. Ibid. 

Ayrzs Davies. Wisconsin, Incubator of the American Circus. Ibid. 

Lovise Pretps Kettocc. A Portrait of Wisconsin. Ibid. 

Donatp H. V. Hartocx. The Story of Nashota. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

Ricnarp C. Overton, Some Sources for Northwest History: Railroad Archives. Minne- 
sota Hist., Mar. 

HaroLo T. Hacc. Bemidji: A Pioneer Community of the 1890's. Ibid. 

Treopors C. BLEGEN, BERTHA L. Hemsron, G, Huserr Smiru, and Lewis Brzson. 
Conserving Minnesota’s History in Wartime. Ibid. 

A. T. Hitt and Grorce Mercar. Report of [Archaeological] Explorations. Nebraska 
Hist., Apr. 

Frep A. BL. Early Steamboating on the Red River. North Dakota Hist. Quar., Jan. - 

Sister Ursuta DunLevy. The Canadian Halfbreed Rebellions of 1870 and 1885. Ibid. 

ALFRED Larson. The Winter of 1886-87 in Wyoming. An, Wyoming, Jan. . 

Many Jester ALLEN. Colonel [William F.] Cody’s Dream of a Pioneer Center—A Reality. 
Ibid. 

Erma R. Lyracor. Colonization of the Big Horn Basin by the Mormons [1897-1905]. 
Ibid. 

Tueopore Scuremer. Pioneer Educator in Utah: The Soy of Carl ‘Gottfred Maeser. 
Am.-Ger. Rev., Apr. 

AsranaM E.. KnerLeR. Eighteenth Century Cherokee Educational Effort, Chron. Okla- 
homa, Mar. 

Jonn B. Mzszrve. Chief George Hudson [1808-65] and Chief Samuel Garland [1803- 
70]. Ibid. ` 

Joun ALLEY. Oklahoma in the Spanish-American War, Ibid. 

O. A. Hron. The Oklahoma Council of Defense and the First World War. Ibid. 
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Lesu Hawes. The Oklahoma Ozarks as the Land of the Cherokees, Geograph. Rev. 
Apr. 

Epwarp N. Wentworts. Eastward Sheep Drives from California and Oregon. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Whitman Material in the Hudson’s Bay Company Archives. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan. 

ELIZABETH Gepney. Cross Section of Pioneer Life at Fourth Plain. Oregon Hist. Quar., 
Mar. 

Louise Rasmussen. Artists of the Explorations Overland, 1840-1860. Ibid. 

Lioyp D. Brack. Middle Willamette Valley Population Growth. Ibid. 

Wooprow R. Crevincer. Southern Appalachian Highlanders in Western Washington. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan. 

Cxrauprus O. Jounson. The Washington Blanket Primary. Ibid. 

Hernpon Smrru, Centralia High School Students and the History of their Community. 
Ibid. 

DOCUMENTS - 

Henry Lez Swint. Reports from Educational Agents of the: Freedman’s Bureau in 
Tennessee, 1865-1870. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 

Winirrep Loverinc Hosan. Diary of the Rev. James-Hanmer Francis, 1837-1838. 
Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Jan, - 0 

James R. Harlan. The Ilowa Game Book of George E. Poyneer [1874-77]. An. lowa, 
Jan. 

Christian Traugott Ficker's Advice to Emigrants [II]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar, 

Wurm B. Rice, Early Freighting on the Salt Lake-San Bernardino Trail. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 

Harran K. Evans and Roserr H. Burns, Sheep Trailing from Oregon to Wyoming. 
Miss, Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 

T. C. Exuiorr. Letter of Donald McKenzie to Wilson Price Hunt [April 20, 1821]. 
Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 
J. W. Caughey 


Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1940. No. 6, A Selective Guide to the 
Material published in 1940 on Anthropology, Archives, Art, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Folklore, Geography, Government, History, International Relations, Lan- 
guage and Literature, Law, Libraries, Music, and Philosophy. Edited for the 
Committee on Latin American Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies by Mmon Burarn, Library of Congress. (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, pp. xvi, 570, $4.00.) 

Some General Histories of Latin America, By Wayne D. Rasmussen, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. [Agricultural History Series, No. a} (Washington, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 1941, pp. 7-) 


Colombian Government Publications. By James B. Cumps. (Washington, Library 
of Congress, 1941, pp. 41, apply.) 

An Outline History of Spanish American Literature. Prepared under the Auspices 
of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana by a Committee 
consisting of E. Herman Hespsrt, Chairman and Editor, Irvine A. Leonarp, 
Jonn T. Rei, Jonn E. Encrexmn, Joun A. Crow. (New York, Crofts, 1941, 
pp. xx, 170, $1.60.) 

; ARTICLES 

Wurm Jerome Wuson. The Historicity of the 1494 Discovery of South America, 

` Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

Cuartzs E. NoweLL. Reservations regarding the Historicity of the 1494 Discovery of 
South America, Ibid. 
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Jorcz R. Acosta. La ciudad de Quetzalcoatl. Cuadernos Am., Mar. 
SAMUEL Ramos. ¿Hubo filosofía entre los antiguos mexicanos? Ibid. 
` MicueL’O, pne MenpmásaL. La evolución de las culturas indígenas en México y la 
división del trabajo. Ibid., Jan. 

Francis Borcia Steck. Some Recent Trends and Findings in the History of the Spanish 
Colonial Empire in America.-Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

José Torre ReveLLo. Lo nobleza colonial. lnvegigacionies Hist., XXII. 

Ionacio DE ViLLaR VitLamit. Un conquistador y antiguo regidor ¢ desconocido [Juan 
Velázquez de León]. Memorias Acad. Mex. Hist., Jan. 

Juan B. Iquiniz. El Sagrario Metropolitano de Guadalajara. Ibid. 

Aoustin Mrtcares Caro. Breves notas acerca de Fray Toribio de Benavente o Motolinfa. 
Filosofia y Letras, Oct. : 

Rupén Varcas Ucarrte. Episcopologio de la Diócesis del virreinato del Pert, desde los 
origenes hasta mediado del siglo xvii, Investigaciones Hist., XXIV. 

J. Ignacio Rusio MaÑÉ. Apuntes para la biografid de don Luis de Velasco, el viejo. Rev. 
Hist. Am., Dec. 

SILVIO ZAVALA. Letras de Utopia: Carta a don Alfonso Reyes. Cuadèrnoi Am., Mar. 

MıicuEL Soronpo. Procedencia del nombre de Palermo. Investigaciones Hist., XXIII. 

Irvine A. Leonardo. Best Sellers of the Lima Book Trade, 1583. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., ` 
Feb. : 

Beatrice Brum. Luis de Valdivia, Defender of the Araucanians. Mid-America, Ave, 

Manvuex Riera. La expansión ganadera del Paraguay durante la conquista y el coloniage. 
Rev. Ateneo Paraguayo, 1941, no. 3. 

Francisco FERNÁNDEZ DEL Castro. Fray Antonio de Remesal. Memorias Acad. Mex. 
Hist., Jan. 

José Torre ReveLLo. La memoria del primer gobierno de Mercado y Villacorta en Tucu- 
mán, 1655 a 1660. Investigaciones Hist., XXV. 

Id. Noticia sobre José Eusebio de Llano Zapata, historiador peruano del siglo xviu. Rev. 
Hist. Am., Dec. 

James FERGUSON Kine. Evolution of the Free Slave Trade Principle in Spanish Colonial 
Administration. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

José Torre ReveLLo. Catálogo de las relaciones impresas y servicios, relativos al periodo 
colonial de la Argentina, que se conservan en el Archivo general de Indias [cont.}. 
Investigaciones Hist., XXIII. 

J. CECL ALTER. Father Escalante’s Map. Utah Hist. Bia: Jan., 1941. 

Hersert S. Aversacn. Father Escalante’s Raute, as depicted by the Map of Bernardo de 
Miera y Pacheco. Ibid, 

Id. Father Escalante’s Itinerary. Ibid., July, 1941. 

W. ScumrepEeHaus. Comentarios adicionales acerca del Caballero de Croix, la fundación 
de El Paso, y Cabeza de Vaca. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., July, 1941. 

Jukio César GonzáLEz. Contribución al conocimiento ide la cartografía colonial. Investi- 
gaciones Hist., XXIV. 

A. P. Nasatir. Jacques Clamorgan: Colonial’ Promoter of the Northern Border of New 

` Spain. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Harris GayLorp Warren. The Early Revolutionary Career of Juan Mariano Picornell. 
Hispanic Am, Hist. Rev., Feb. 

Victor Morinico. Miranda y Pitt en la Independencia americana. Rev. Ateneo Paraguayo, 
1941, No. 3. 

Ricarpo R. Carzet-Bors. Contribución a la historia de los uniformes. Investigaciones 
Hist., XXII. 

León Bamarr. La comisión de Bernardino Rivadavia en Europa y la prensa francesa, 
1816-1820. Ibid., XXV. 

MicurL SoLá. Adición a “La imprenta en Salta”. Ibid. 

Exposición sobre las verdaderas causas de la caída y muerte del Morazán (1840). Rev. 
Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, Jan. 

Martin V. Lascano. Revaloracién de Caseros. Investigaciones Hist., XXIV. 

HumBerto A. Mane... El estatuto provincial tucumano de 1852. Ibid., XXV. 

H. Sancuez QuELL. Allá por el 1853. Rev. Ateneo Paraguayo, 1941, no. 3. 
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Josepn J. MontLLor. Oposición Dominicana a la anexión a los Estados Unidos. Bol. Arch. 
Gen. Nac, Dec. | 

‘RaFaEL Hexioporo Vale. Cubanos patriotas en Centro América. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa ' 
Rica, Jan, , 

Francisco Gamonepa. El Archivo Municipal de la Ciudad de Mexico, hoy del Departa- 
mento del Distrito Federal. Rev. Hist. Am., Dec. 

Fritz L. Horrmann. Edward L. Doheny and the Pesinntigs of Petroleum Development 
in Mexico, Mid-America, Apr. 

Manue J. Sierra. De Monroe a Roosevelt: La política del Buen Vecino. Cuadernos Am., 
Jan. 

‘Mariano Rurz-Fonszs. Dos guerras y un armisticio. Ibid., Mar. i 

Ewart Epmunp TuRNER. German Influence in South Brazil. Public Opinion Quar., 
Spring. 

Jonn C: Campsexr, Political Extremes in South America. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Loran EsreLLe Fismer. The Influence of the Present Mexican Revolution upon the 
Status of Mexican Women. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. R 

KaTnLeeEN Romo. López of Colombia. Inter-Am. Monthly, May. 

Davin H. Popper. The Argentine Way. Ibid. 

+ Neuson A, RocxereLLer. New Economic Front in the Hemisphere. Ibid. 

Grorcz Jarrin, New World Constitutional Harmony: A Pan-Americanadian Panorama. 

Columbia Law Rev., Apr. 


DOCUMENTS 


E. Ropricuez Demorzi. Relación de lös PP. Dominicos, 1544. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(Dominican Rep.), Dec. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


. If plans approved by the Board of Editors can be carried through in 
time, the first issue of Volume XLVIII of the American Historical Review 
(the October number) will appear in a somewhat modified and improved | 
cover, with other consequent changes in paper and typographical details. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, which had been 
temporarily closed to the public, has been reopened as of June 1. Prospective 
readers are advised that much of the manuscript material is not available 
either for research or duplication, by reason of its removal from Wash- 
ington as part of the precautionary measures for the better protection of 
cultural resources. It will probably remain inaccessible for the duration. It is 
therefore strongly urged that students make inquiry, well in advance of any 
contemplated visit to Washington, as to the availability of the material 
desired. The reproductions from European archives, together with much of 
the other transcript and photocopy material, are available as usual and, 
except as to microfilm, remain subject to interlibrary loan. The same state- 
ment applies in general to the material deposited by and for the Modern 
Language Association. 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may 
be noted: fifty-five legal documents, mainly deeds and contracts of Great 
Britain, 1422 to 1715; about 14,006 exposures of microfilm of papers in the 
Public Record Office, London, England, and Rigsarkivet, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, and other Danish sources, relating to northern European inter- 
national relations in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; two 
Mexican manuscripts concerning (1) a lawsuit involving lands of the cacique 
` of Tepeaca, ca. 1608, and (2) the Cathedral of Puebla in litigation against 
the Order of Jesuits over payment of tithes, 1664; also a Cuban manuscript 
consisting of a compendium of royal orders relating to a royal instruction of 
April 26, 1764; 122 papers of William Pitt Preble (including related papers), 
1754 to 1902; four boxes of typewritten transcripts of town records (his- 
torical and genealogical) of Poultney, Vermont, with name and place index, 
September 21, 1761, to 1936; four packages of papers ‘pertaining to the- 
history of grazing, ca. 1770 to 1940, prepared by the Writers’ Program (in 
fifteen states) of the United States Federal Works Agency, Work Projects . 
Administration; Latin-American documents: (1) series of military regula- 
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tions in Central America, particularly Guatemala, 1777 to 1806, and (2) rules 
and regulations for the Colegio Seminario Conciliar de San Luis, Quito, 
Ecuador, September 12, 1853; photostat of a document by W[illiam] 
A[ugustus] Bowles, director of affairs, Creek Nation, prepared by order of 
the supreme council of chiefs, requesting the appointment of persons author- 
ized by the Congress of the United States to treat with the chiefs regarding 
boundaries, October 26, 1791; about 550 papers of John Nicholson and his 
heirs, relating mainly to land transactions and the settlement of Nicholson’s 
estate in Pennsylvania, 1796 to 1847; three boxes of papers of, and relating 
to, Samuel Finley Breese Morse, 1816 to 1939 (one box restricted); photostat 
of a memorial from the citizens of Saint Augustine, Florida, to William P. 
Duval, governor of Florida, August 20, 1822; two boxes of papers of the 
American Peace Society (including papers of the New York Peace Society, 
minutes of the executive committee and directors of the American Peace 
Society, letters of William Ladd and Elihu Burritt), 1825 to 1896; two boxes 
of papers by Dr. D. Rufo Manuel Fernandez, archdeacon of the cathedral 
and professor of physics and chemistry of the Seminario Conciliar y Sociedad 
Economica del Puerto Rico [original notebooks], pertaining to architecture 
and higher education, respectively, 1830 to 1855 (both part of the Puerto 
Rican Memorial Collection); seven papers of William H. Rutherford, second 
assistant engineer on the U. S. S. Mississippi, including three letters from 
him to Sarah L. Baldwin, written on Perry’s expedition to China and 
Japan, July 8, 1853, November 3, 1853, and March 23, 1854; proceedings of 
the State Convention of Colored Men, Columbus, Ohio, January 16-18, 1856 
(pamphlet of eight pages); 497 papers of Anna L. Dawes (mainly autograph 
letters from well-known persons), including several letters addressed to her 
father, Henry Laurens Dawes, 1857 to 1929; photostat of a letter from 
Abraham Lincoln to E. A. Paine, dated at Springfield, November 19, 1858, 
and seven affidavits concerning Lincoln’s ancestry, 1895 and. 1896; three 
volumes and four loose papers of William M. Collin, including diaries kept 
as a member of Company B, Fifth Regiment of Volunteers of Wisconsin in 
the Army of the Potomac, and after his discharge, 1861 to 1864; diary (one 
volume) of Peter H. Niles, lieutenant in the signal corps: service, Massa- 
chusetts Infantry, covering activities under General Ambrose E. Burnside, 
particularly in North Carolina, Janpary 1-October 10, 1862; four boxes of 
papers of William Tecumseh Sherman, including letters from Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant, 1862 to 1885; one volume of about five hundred letter-press 
copies of letters sent of Edward L. Hartz, captain and chief assistant quarter- 
master of the Department of the Cumberland, Chattanooga, Tennessee, May 
31 to August 11, 1864; letter from Winfield Scott Hancock to Spence, 
Richardson, & Thomson, New York, dated at Headquarters, Second Army 
Corps, July 24, 1864; photostat of a letter from Salmon Portland Chase to 
Henry Clark, August 26, 1865; twenty-five papers (including twenty-one 
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clippings) of, and relating to, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 1869 to 1911; petition 
by inhabitants of the village of Candaba, Island of Luzon, Province of 
Pampanga, Philippine Islands, addressed to the governor general of the 
islands, November 20, 1899 (contemporary English version prepared by a 
Filipino), unsigned; ten boxes of papers of the Women’s Committee (Mrs. 
Glen L. Swiggett, organizing secretary) of the Second and Third Pan 
American Scientific Congresses (including Columbus Day, October 12, 
1923),.1915 to 1927; twelve volumes of scrapbooks of materials pertaining 
to Woodrow Wilson and Edith Bolling Wilson (Mrs. Woodrow Wilson), 
prepared by John Randolph Bolling, ca. October 7, 1915, to November 30, 
1938, accompanied by glass photographic plates of contents of scrapbooks 
numbered 1-5, October 7, 1915, to February 3, 1924 (restricted); one box 
of papers of, and pertaining to, Harry Micajah Daugherty, many of which 
relate to Warren Gamaliel Harding, 1916 to 1941 (restricted); five boxes of 
papers of William Orr concerning his work as educational director of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Europe after the World War, 1918 
to 1924; eight file drawers of papers of General George S. Simonds, 1918 
to 1937; one additional box and one portfolio of papers (manuscripts, type- 
written documents, newspapers, and clippings) relating to the art of light- 
color playing or Nourathar, by, or collected by, Mary Hallock Greenewalt, 
November 25, 1918, to May 11, 1941; scrapbook of letters, programs, and 
other materials pertaining to William Sulzer (governor of New York, rep- 
resentative from New York), 1925 to 1929, including papers relating to the 
Masonic Order and communication with Alaska; eight letters from Arthur 
Davison Ficke (American poet and novelist) and Gladys Brown Ficke (Mrs. 
A. D. Ficke) to John Melville, February 13, 1936, to September 27, 1937, 
and undated; microfilm of listing for 1940 of current accessions in the deposi- 
tories of the United States, with index, prepared by United States Federal 
Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Historical Records Survey, 
edited and compiled by Margaret Eliot, 1940-41. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States (pp. 
95), recently published, describes the work of the National Archives during 
the fiscal year 1940-41, including its contributions to the national defense 
program, its assistance in the various fields of scholarly research, and its 
services to the general public. Over a hundred accessions of records were 
made by the National Archives during the quarter ending March 31, 1942, 
according to National Archives Accessions No. 9, the latest quarterly supple- 
ment to the Guide to the Material in the National Archives. The volume 
of material covered is the largest ever to be accessioned in a single quarter, 
and the extreme diversity of research materials included is illustrated in the 
chronological scope of the material, ranging from original population sched- 
ules for the census of 1790, on the one hand, to the records of the Division 
-of Agriculture of the recent National Defense Advisory Commission (a pred- 
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ecessor of the War Production Board), 1939-41, on the other hand. Material 
on the first World War, which continues to be particularly useful for war- 
time research, includes War Department records of the Judge Advocate 
General and of the Inspector General pertaining to the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces; Commerce Department files on salvage, merchant marine 
recruitment, and industrial co-operation; records of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee; records of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance; and records of various 
postwar claims boards of the War and Navy Departments. In response to the 
research needs of certain war agencies, two analytical lists of material in the 
National Archives were recently completed, entitled List of Climatological 
Records in the National Archives (pp. lxii, 160) and Materials in the 
National Recovery Administration Files of Interest to the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and Other Defense Agencies (pp. 162), the latter 
issued in co-operation with the former OPM. The first five numbers in a 
new series of Reference Information Circulars, which describe materials in 
the National Archives relating to the Philippine Islands (pp. 6), the South- 
ern and Western Pacific areas (pp. 14), France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands (pp. 12), the Balkan states (pp. 4), and the Scandinavian countries 
(pp. 5), have been issued primarily for the guidance of wartime officials 
engaged in research. Other recent processed documents available include 
Historical Units of Agencies of the First World War, by Elizabeth B, Drewry 
(pp. 19), and a Select List of Publications and Processed Documents of the 
National Archives (pp. 2). 

The Archivist of the United States announced the appointment on March 
24 of Ernest R. Bryan as chief of the Division of Information and Publica- 
tions of the National Archives. Mr. Bryan, since 1938, was in charge of the 
Radio, Motion Pictures, and Publications Section of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and previously had been connected with the United States Office of 
Education and the National Education Association. National Archives staff 
members “drafted” by wartime agencies for the duration of the war in- 
clude John J. Whelan, serving as chief of the Recording and Historical 
Section of the War Production Board; Preston W. Edsall, as senior negotiator 
in the War Transfer Unit of the Civil Service Commission; James R. Mock, 
as economist in the Bureau of Labor Statistics; Quintin M. Sanger, as as- 
sistant organizations analyst in the Special Defense Unit of the Department 
of Justice; Carey Shaw, jr., as administrative assistant in the library of the 
United States Information Service; and Helen E. Hunter, as research analyst 
in the office of the Coordinator of Government Films. Frederick P, Todd, 
James E. Gibson, and Gerald B. Snedeker have been called to active military 


service. 


Papers recently transferred to the Franklin D, Roosevelt Library by the 
President include White House files of correspondence relating to the fol- 
lowing subjects: modification of the Volstead Act and repeal of the Eight- 
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eenth Amendment, 1933, administration of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and proposals for its restitution, 1933-37, veterans’ compensation legis- 
lation, 1933-39, regulation of radio broadcasting, 1933-40, the “pump- 
priming” program of 1938, and the President’s proposal of April 14, 1939, 
for a European peace. Also received was part of one of the President’s per- 
sonal files consisting of letters received from the general public commenting 
on the radio addresses made by him from October 23, 1940, to December 
9, 1941. Dr. John S. Curtiss, assistant archivist, has been granted leave of 
absence from the library for the duration of the war to work in the office 
of the Coordinator of Information, Washington. Dr. Curtiss will serve in 
the Division of Special Information as an expert on Russian affairs. 


Indiana University recently acquired the Oakleaf Lincoln Collection, one 
of the country’s five great Lincoln libraries, which was assembled over a 
period of forty-three years by the late Judge Joseph B. Oakleaf. Consisting 
primarily of books and pamphlets relating to Lincoln, the collection con- 
tains eight thousand volumes supplemented by photos, etchings, busts, 
plaques, letters, and medals. Since Judge Oakleaf’s death in 1930 his son 
has kept it up to date. Purchased by the university and the Indiana Uni- 
versity Foundation, the Oakleaf Collection will be added to other Lincoln 
material in the university library and will form a center for Lincoln study. 
The other outstanding Lincoln collections are the Lincoln Life Library at 
Fort Wayne, the Illinois State Historical Collection at Springfield, the Brown 
University Collection, and the Lincoln material at the Huntington Library. 


The board of trustees of Washington and Lee University has recently 
established the Robert E. Lee Archives as a division of the new Cyrus Hall 
McCormick Library. It is proposed to make these archives a national reposi- 
tory of source material concerning the entire life of Robert E. Lee. Wash- 
ington and Lee already owns four thousand manuscript items concerning 
Lee’s life, and its collection of Lee books, pamphlets, and pictures is large. 
The most improved methods of cataloguing manuscripts have been adopted. 
Dr. Allen W. Moger of the history faculty has been made Lee archivist. A 
special appeal is made to those possessing letters or other archival material 
to or from General Lee to communicate with Dr. Moger. 


The Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library has 
just acquired a number of interesting items. Among the manuscripts is 
a collection of William H. Brearley papers. They contain his correspondence 
during the Civil War as a member of Company E of the r7th Michigan 
Volunteers and letters concerning his part in founding the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and the Detroit Museum of Art, The library 
also acquired the diary of Isaac Burr describing a journey on horseback from 
New York State to Virginia in the fall of 1805. The Chene estate gave a . 
number of manuscripts of various members of the family dating from 1734 
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to recent years. A microfilm of the John Francis Hamtramck letters (1792- 
96), which are in the Anthony Wayne Papers of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, has also been obtained. More additions to Father 
Gabriel Richard material have been secured by the library through a micro- 
film of his letters covering the years 1796-1826, the originals of which are in 
the Cathedral Archives in Baltimore, and a photostat of his memorandum 
book (1792-1806), which is in the archives of Notre Dame University. Other 
photostats which Burton has received include the diary of George Wash- 
ington, October, 1789-March, 1790; excerpts from an orderly book of General 
James Wilkinson at Detroit, June-September, 1797; and a map of a part of 
Upper Canada showing lands purchased and proposed to be purchased from 
the Indians, sent by Lieutenant Governor John Graves Simcoe to Henry 
Dundas, March ro, 1792. 


Columbia University Library is now the owner of one of the largest 
collections of material relating to the history of the Tammany organization. 
Edwin P. Kilroe, New York attorney, has presented to Columbia some 
71,800 items of Tammany literature and other matter, together with some 
30,000 newspaper clippings. The material dates from 1770. Mr. Kilroe has 
been assembling the collection for thirty-seven years. 


The library of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
has now secured a collection of important letters, documents, manuscripts, 
copies of letters, pamphlets, broadsides, and other written and printed 
material pertaining to the bankruptcy of Jay Cooke, “Financier of the Civil 
War”. The material is of the period 1870-90 and consists of 3,800 items. 
Four years ago the society obtained a collection of 2,200 items of Jay Cooke 
material pertaining primarily to his Western land transactions and his Ohio 
interests. 


Governor John W. Bricker has recently appointed an Ohio War History 
Commission to serve as a central agency for the preservation of war records 
in that state. Dr. Carl Wittke, Oberlin College, is chairman, and Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Overman is executive secretary. Headquarters will be at the Ohio 
State Museum, where Dr. Overman is curator of history and archivist. 


At the request of President Roosevelt a committee of prominent adminis- 
trators and scholars has been established to supervise the collection of current 
war administration records, according to Harold D. Smith, director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The membership of this Committee on Records of 
War Administration, announced by Director Smith, will include Professor 
Arthur Schlesinger, president of the American Historical Association; Louis 
Brownlow, president of the American Society for Public Administration; 
. Professor William Anderson, president of the American Political Science 
Association; and Dr. Waldo Leland, director of the American Council of 
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Learned Societies. Dr. Solon Buck, head of the National Archives, will serve 
on the committee, and the Library of Congress and the Office of Facts and 
Figures will be represented by Archibald MacLeish. A small staff of analysts 
will be directed by Dr. Pendleton Herring, secretary of the Graduate School 
of Public Administration at Harvard University, who has been working on 
the problem within the Bureau of the Budget since last fall. Lack of informa- 
tion on the administrative problems of the last war and the loss of valuable 
documents at that time, handicapping the present war administration, are 
cited among the reasons for the project. Current activities will be system- 
atically recorded so that present experience may be utilized in postwar 
administration. The records will also be organized to aid present adminis- 
trative efforts. 


Preservation in microfilm of the literary and historical treasures of Eng- 
Jand is assured by a project now under way, financed by a $170,000 appro- 
priation from the Rockefeller Foundation. According to the annual report, 
recently issued by Raymond B. Fosdick, president of the foundation, the 
fund is being used by the American Council of Learned Societies in copying 
books and documents in the British Museum, Public Records Office, Oxford 
and Cambridge libraries, and other places in England. Duplicate copies of 
each microfilm reproduction will be deposited in the Library of Congress 
and in Great Britain. The subjects covered include American and English 
history, literature, and philology; legal, scientific, and medical history; 
medieval and classical studies; Slavic and Oriental studies; fine arts and 
music. The original documents being photographed date back eight hun- 
dred years or more, as in the case of the London Public Records Office 
indexes. The records will be reproduced on 16 mm. film, 100 feet of which 
can record 1,600 pages and yet be carried in a vest pocket. 


The Committee on Microphotography of the Philadelphia Bibliographical 
Center and Union Library Catalogue has issued a compilation entitled 
Union List of Microfilms: A Basic List of Holdings in the United States 
and Canada. This list, comprising more than five thousand items, most of 
them rare and some unique, has been made possible by the contributions 
received from nearly every important library in the country. Journals, manu- 
scripts, and newspapers, as well as books, are included. The list should be 
useful not only to libraries but also to individual scholars, especially persons 
working in the fields of American history—particularly local history—lan- 
guage, literature and literary history, and music. Although no definite plans 
have yet been made, it is hoped that it may be possible to prepare annual 
supplements to the Union List of Microfilms, and that the first may be 
ready for publication some time before the end of 1942. It is important, 
therefore, that libraries inform the committee promptly of their new 
accessions. All communications should be addressed to the Committee on 
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Microphotography, Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library 
Catalogue, Fine Arts Building, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Oscar Halecki, the well-known Polish historian, is the first presi- 
dent of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, inaugurated with appro- 
priate exercises on May 15 in New York ‘City. Among the American 
historians elected to membership are Professors Robert J. Kerner, H. H. 
Fisher, and William L. Westermann. The following were chosen corre- 
sponding members: Michael Karpovich, Miecislaus Haiman, Frank Nowak, 
S. H. Thomson, Philip E. Mosely. The headquarters of the institute are at 
36 East Thirty-sixth Street, New York City. 


The American Oriental Society held a centenary celebration meeting on 
April 7-10 at Boston and Cambridge, Massachusetts. The program included 
general sessions and sectional meetings. 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society was held at 
Cordell on April 20. Dr. E. E. Dale of the University of Oklahoma addressed 
the society on “The Opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Country”, while 
Victor Murdock of Wichita, Kansas, spoke on “Reminiscences of South- 
western Oklahoma”. The collections of the society have been enriched, 
among other things, by the following gifts: the Spiro Collection, consisting 
of relics of the prehistoric inhabitants of Oklahoma, including photographs 
showing excavations and anthropological remains; Choctaw manuscripts; 
and files of early Arkansas and Oklahoma newspapers. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri was held on April 20 at Columbia. The principal address was 
made by Dr. J. Christian Bay, librarian of the John Crerar library, Chicago, 
on “Western Life and Western Books”. Dr. Isidor Loeb was honored with 
a special gift in recognition of his forty-four years of service to the society. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of America 
was held in Boston on April 24 and 25. In conjunction with this meeting a 
concert, presented by members of the Longy School of Music, was given in 
the Germanic Museum of Harvard University (Cambridge) on April 23. 
Devoted to the music of the Middle Ages, the program included Gregorian 
chant, monophonic secular music (music of the troubadours, trouvères, and 
minnesingers), and polyphonic music from 1200 to 1450. 


At a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania held in 
Pittsburgh on April 28, Mr. Wesley L. Bliss gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The Newly Unearthed Remains of Fort Pitt”, and Dr. Sylvester K. Stevens, 
historian of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, led a panel discussion 
on “How the Historical Society may Best serve the Public”. 


x 
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The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting at Lexington, Kentucky, on May 7, 8, and 9. The program was well 
planned, and a number of the sessions were of more than usual interest. 
The four or five papers that dealt in different sessions with agricultural 
economic history were excellent illustrations of the trends in that field 
pointed out by Professor Heaton in his article in this issue. In a lively session 
on the oft recurring theme of book reviewing the reviewers and editors of 
historical periodicals were put on the defensive as usual. At the subscription 
dinner Professor H. C. Peterson gave a well-received address on “Propaganda 
in War Time”. The treatment was boldly prescriptive of procedure for the 
present situation rather than historical. The presidential address by Professor 
Arthur C. Cole was on the theme, “The Puritans and Fair Terpsichore”. 
Professor Charles H. Ambler of West Virginia University was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 


The annual meeting of the Agricultural History Society was held on 
May 19 in Washington, D. C. Professor Harry J. Carman of ‘Columbia 
University gave his presidential address on “Jesse Duel—Early Nineteenth 
Century Agricultural Reformer”. 


The first issue of the Inter-American Monthly appeared in April. It is 
edited at 1200 National Press Building, Washington, D. C., by John I. B. 
McCulloch, former editor of Pan American News (a Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion publication) and the Inter-American Quarterly; the Inter-American 
Monthly will absorb both of these publications. It will be devoted to report- 
ing, analyzing, and interpreting Latin-American events, trends, and develop- 
ments. : 


The American Journal of Sociology (5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois) 
published in May a special issue on “Recent Social Changes”. The studies 
were made under the direction of the well-known sociologist, Dr. William 
Fielding Ogburn, and should be valuable to students of contemporary 
society. This special issue is available at the price of $1.00 post paid. 


Anyone interested in measuring the fairness of the appraisal of the Rugg 
textbooks through excerpts made by the “expert” of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers may secure for the asking a pamphlet on the con- 
troversy. It is an analysis of the five texts by five well-known scholars and is 
printed and supplied by the American Committee for Democracy and Intel- 
lectual Freedom, 519 West r2ist Street, New York City. 


In view of the approach of the sesquicentennial (1946) of Tennessee’s 
statehood, the Tennessee Historical Commission, inactive for some time, has 
been reorganized, with Judge Samuel C. Williams of Johnson City as chair- 
man. By the Code of Tennessee the sum of $10,000 per annum is appro- 
priated for the use of the commission in carrying on the historical activities 
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of the state. One particularly gratifying outcome has been the inauguration, 
in co-opération with the Tennessee Historical Society, of a historical journal, 
entitled Tennessee Historical Quarterly. The editorship of the Quarterly 
has been entrusted to the capable hands of Dr. William C. Binkley of 
Vanderbilt University, and the first number appeared in March. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission announces the publication of 
a Chart showing Origin of North Carolina Counties, by D. L. Corbitt of the 
staff of the historical commission and L. Polk Denmark of the staff of the 
State Highway and Public Works Commission; and a pamphlet, Money 
Problems of Early Tar Heels, by Mrs. Mattie Erma Parker, collector for the 
Hall of History. Both publications are free upon application. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has issued Some Landmarks in the History of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (January, 1942, pp. 94), by T. Swan 
Harding, and Price Administration, Priorities, and Conservation affecting 
Agriculture in the United States, in 1917-18 (November, 1941, pp. 16), by 
Arthur G. Peterson, Pine Nos. 2 and 3, respectively, of the Agriculture 
History Series. 


' The Royal Society of Arts, London, has issued Colonial Williamsburg: 
How Americans handle a Restoration, a paper read before the society on 
March 18 by Alfred C. Bossom, F.R.I.B.A., M.P. 


The De Hostos Centenary Commission of Puerto Rico announces the 
issue of the Indice hemero-bibliogrdfico de Eugenio Maria de Hostos, 1863- 
1940, a volume of 753 pages, bound in cloth, printed by Cultural, S. A., 
Havana, Cuba. This important work will be distributed free, provided 
prospective recipients agree to pay for the transportation charges. Owing to 
present conditions, the book must be sent by air express, insured, from 
San Juan to Miami at a cost of $1.69; from Miami to any point on the con- 
tinent, by railway express. Those interested are asked to consult their express 
agents and remit the necessary amount for both stages, Charges on the book, 
packed for shipping, must be figured on 3 lb. weight. 


The following Guggenheim fellowships have been awarded for research — 
in historical and related subjects: Hans Baron, Queens College, the prepara- 
tion of a work to be entitled “Humanism and the City State”, a study on 
thought and society and their interrelations in the early Renaissance in 
Florence; Lewis Perry Curtis, Yale University, the preparation for publica- 
tion of a collection of letters illustrative of institutions at work in eighteenth 
century England; John Dos Passos, Provincetown, a life of Thomas Jefferson 
(renewal); Vincent Joseph Flynn, College of St. Thomas, to prepare for 
publication a manuscript important for the history of the English Renais- 
sance and of Anglo-Italian relations in the last half of the fifteenth century; 
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Michael Ginsburg, University of Nebraska, the social policy of the Roman 
emperors (renewal); Alfred Whitney Griswold, Yale University, the political 
significance of American agriculture, especially a study of the influence 
of agrarianism on the history, political institutions, and national economic 
policies of the United States; Einar Ingvald Haugen, University of Wis- ` 
consin, the linguistic experiences and behavior of Norwegian immigrants 
in the United States, with special reference to the historical, social, and 
cultural processes of immigrant life; Jack H. Hexter, Queens College, the 
interregnum in England; Francis Rarick Johnson, Stanford University, 
scientific thought and activity in Elizabethan England, with special emphasis - 
on the relation of science to the other intellectual and material concerns of 
that age; George Norbert Kates, Washington, the preparation of a book on 
the Imperial Lakes in Peking, being a study of the court life of old China 
through eight centuries; Mrs. Helen Sullivan Mims, Bronxville, the demo-- 
cratic tradition in Spain (renewal); Gustavus Myers, New York City, the 
sources of bigotry in the United States (renewal); Edmund Taite Silk, Yale 
University, an edition of Nicholas Trivet’s commentary on Boethius’s 
De consolatione philosophiae; Robert Sidney Smith, Duke University, the 
gild ‘merchant in colonial Mexico (1594-1826); Frank H. Underhill, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, the career of the Canadian statesman, Edward Blake 
(1833-1912); Dixon Wecter, University of California at Los Angeles, the 
Roosevelt family in America: a record of American activity and public life 
as mirrored in one family since 1638; and Saul S. Weinberg, Institute for 
Advanced Study, comparative archaeological studies of the Aegean region 
and the Near East in the Neolithic Period and Early Bronze Age (renewal). 


The annual award of the Pulitzer Prize in history went this year to 
Margaret Leech for her volume, Reveille in Washington, 1860-1865, and in 
biography to Forrest Wilson for his life of Harriet Beecher Stowe under 
the title Crusader in Crinoline. 


Two of the three Knopf fellowships for 1942 go to workers in the field 
of history: Miss Angie Debo of Marshall, Oklahoma, is to complete her 
story of a typical Oklahoma town from its settlement through present times, 
and Russel Blaine Nye of Michigan State College is working on a biography 
of George Bancroft. 


The Royal Historical Society has announced the award of the Alexander 
Prize for 1942 to F. L. Carsten for his essay on “Medieval Democracy in 
the Brandenburg Towns, its Struggles, and its Ultimate Defeat in the 
Fifteenth Century”. Essays submitted in competition for the prize to be 
awarded in 1943 must be sent in by February 28. For further particulars 
apply to the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 96, Cheyne Walk, Lon- 
. don, S. W. ro. 
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Dr. Charles H. McCarthy, who had held the Knights of Columbus 
Professorship in American History at the Catholic University of America, 
died on December 22 at the age of eighty-one. Largely by his own efforts ` 
rather than formal training he prepared for graduate work at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he took his doctor’s degree in 1898. His thesis in 
expanded form was published as Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction (New 
York, rgor) and still holds a place in the literature of the period. His 
numerous historical articles were chiefly in Catholic historical periodicals. 
‘In 1923 he was president of the American Catholic Historical Association. 
An impressive lecturer and devoted teacher, the roster of his former students 
contains many names prominent in every activity of the Catholic Church. 


Dr. Lida Lee Tall died in Baltimore on February 21. Miss Tall was 
well known for her.active interest in the field of methods of teaching history 
both in secondary schools and in teacher training institutions. She was for 
years a leader in the Association of History Teachers of the Middle States 
and Maryland. To the historical profession at large she was best known as 
a collaborator with Professors C. M. Andrews and J. M. Gambrill in pub- 
lishing in 1910 the useful Bibliography of History for Schools and Libraries. - 
She retired in 1938 after eighteen years’ service as president of Towson 
(Maryland) State Teachers College. 


Members of the American Historical Association who had occasion to’ 
visit the offices of this Review during the years 1925-29 will recall the 
gracious and able assistant to Dr. Jameson, Miss Marguerite McKee, and , 
learn with regret of her death on February 24. Miss McKee, a graduate of 
Smith College, B. A. 1920 and M. A. 1922 with high honors, went from the 
service of the Review to an assistant professorship at Wells College and 
later joined the staff of Hunter College, where she was on permanent 
appointment at the time of her death. She was the author of a monograph 
in the Smith College Studies in History on The Ship Subsidy Question in 
United States Politics (1922) and of a series of articles on the service of 
supply in the War of 1812 published in the Quartermaster Review in 1927. 


Notice has been received of the death of two life members of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association: William Fortune of Indianapolis and Mrs. 
Annie M. L. Sioussat of Baltimore; and of Gustave Anjou, genealogist, of 

New York City. 


Percy Alvin Martin, professor of history in Stanford University, died at . 
Laguna Beach, California, on March 8 after an illness of nearly a year. A 
graduate of Stanford, he had been a member of its faculty for more than 
thirty years. He had studied at the Universities of Paris, Leipzig, and 
Berlin, as well as at Harvard University, where his field of concentration - 
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was medieval history and where he was awarded the degree of doctor of 
‘philosophy in 1912. His first teaching at Stanford was in European history, 
but in 1913 he turned all of his attention to studies and courses in Latin 
America. He became one of the pioneers in the thorough and comprehensive 
presentation of Latin America to students, scholars, and citizens in the 
United States. He traveled widely in Latin America, as he had in Europe, 

and he used all of this experience effectively in his teaching. He served as 
a visiting member of faculties in history in the National University of 
Mexico, the University of British Columbia, and the University of Hawaii, 
as well as at George Washington University and the Universities of Michigan 
and California. He served as Albert Shaw Lecturer in Diplomatic History 
at the Johns Hopkins University in 1921, and these lectures appeared as 
Latin America and the War in 1925. With H. G. James he published The 
Republics of Latin America; among his other. publications was Simon 
Bolivar the Liberator; and he edited Formagao Historica do Brasil. This 
signified his concentration of interest, for his early publication of a paper on 
“Causes of the Collapse of the Brazilian Empire” had brought him wide 
recognition at home and abroad. He was honored by election to sixteen 
Spanish and Latin-American historical societies. He planned and edited the 
monumental Who’s Who in Latin America. This was an expression both , 
of his keen interest in people and his fervent belief that permanent good 
came from full knowledge. A cosmopolite in interest and an internationalist 
in feeling, he carried everywhere a fine and buoyant Americanism and won 
friends for himself, for his university, and for his country. l 


Dr. R. W. Chambers, for thirty-seven years a member of the faculty of 
University College, London, died on April 23. Although his chief interest 
and major publishing activity dealt with literature and the history of the 
English language, he was known to students of English history for a 
volume on England before the Norman Conquest (1926) and a biography 
of Thomas More (1935). . 


Charles Seignobos, known to generations of American scholars for his 
many useful works in modern European history and one of the miost 
eminent of French historians, died in Brittany in the last days of April in 
his eighty-eighth year. Seignobos was born on September 10, 1854, at’ 
Lamastre in the Ardéche and received his education in the Lycée of Tournon 
and at the Ecole Normale in Paris, becoming successively agrégé in history 
and docteur és lettres. After a professorship in Lyons he was appointed to 
the University of Paris, where, in 1890, he was named professor of modern 
history in the Sorbonne, a post which he‘held until he became professor 
emeritus in 1927. His historical work was largely in the form of general 
treatises or manuals, such as Histoire de la civilisation (1886), Histoire des 
peuples de P'Orient (1890), Histoire politique de l'Europe. contemporaine 
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(1897), Histoire de la France de 1848 à 1914 (in Lavisse, Histoire de 
France), Histoire de la Russie (1931-32, with Paul Miliukov and L. Eisen- 
mann), Histoire sincère de la nation française (1933), Histoire comparée des 
peuples de l'Europe (1938). Especially familiar to American students of the 
early part of the century were his Introduction aux études historiques (1897) 

„and La méthode historique appliquée aux sciences sociales (1901), as well 
as the English translation, 4 Political History of Europe since 1814, edited 
by S. M. Macvane, which served as a text in many of our college classes. In 
his introduction to the translation, Macvane dwelt on the characteristic quali- 
ties of Seignobos’s work: “capacity for seizing on the decisive events of recent 
European history, a skill in using one event to explain another, steady interest 
in the welfare of the common mass of men, thorough freedom from national 
or other prejudice”. Many American students followed the lectures of 
Seignobos at the Sorbonne, which were marked by the utmost clarity, by 
vivacity, by suggestiveness, and also, it must be confessed, by a rapid delivery 
that was the despair of listeners whose aural command of French was inade- 
quate. He was friendly and companionable, and at his weekly salon in the 
rue des Ecoles one was sure to encounter many former students, numbers 
of whom had achieved distinction in public life. He was especially devoted 
to the Société d’Histoire Moderne, of which he was president and honorary 
president, and whose Sunday morning meetings around the green baize- 
covered table in the rue de la Sorbonne he attended with faithful regularity, 
taking part in the very excellent and usually animated discussions that always 
followed the customary paper. 


On May 6 Clyde Leclare Grose, William Smith Mason Professor of His- 
tory and chairman of the history department at Northwestern University, 
died at his home in Evanston, Illinois, aged fifty-three years. Mr. Grose 
received his A. B. degree from Findlay College in Ohio. He then studied 
at Harvard University, where he received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in 1918. During the World War he served as a second lieutenant in the 
United States Army. Following the war he held a traveling fellowship, 
1919-20, and carried on research in Great Britain and on the Continent. He 
visited England and the Continent several times later, attending the Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sciences at Warsaw and again at Zurich. 
Mr. Grose began his teaching career in a high school in Spencer, Iowa, 
where he remained for two years. While at Harvard he served as an assistant 
in history. It was from this post that he came to Northwestern University in 
1916. His years at Northwestern were marked with distinction. For eight 
years he directed the summer session. Mr. Grose was best known for his 
Select Bibliography of British History, 1660-1760 (1939). To the preparation 
of this admirable work he devoted years of patient and highly intelligent 
labor. At the time of its appearance the comment in this periodical closed 
with this tribute: “Apart from the limitations of its scope [1660-1760], the 
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reviewer is aware of no other bibliography likely to be used with greater 
satisfaction by students of history.” Mr. Grose was engaged on further 
bibliographical research when he became seriously ill. He was especially 
interested in completing an account of “British Travellers Abroad”. For 
more than twenty-five years as a teacher, administrator, and scholar he 
exerted a real influence on his students and colleagues. He contributed many 
articles to learned journals, served on various committees, and was promi- 
nent in the councils of the American Association of University Professors. 


Professor Alfred Francis Pribram died at Kew, Surrey, England, on 
May 7. Born in London in 1859 but educated at Vienna, where he taught 
a whole generation of students as professor of modern history from 1894 
to 1930, he was interested in British diplomatic history, as indicated by his 
Ford Lectures at Oxford, England and the International Policy of the Euro- 
pean Great Powers, 1871-1914 (1931). He also wrote numerous articles in 
successive editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. His main interest, how- 
ever, was in German diplomatic history, in his earlier years in that of the 
second half of the seventeenth century, and in later life in that of the pre- 
World War period. In both fields he was active as editor of documents and 
as historian. In the earlier period he contributed Austrian material to the 
Urkunden und Aktenstiicke of the history of the Great Elector and edited 
the Privatbriefe Kaiser Leopold I an den Grafen Fr. E. Pétting, 1662-73 
(1903). Parallel with this documentary material he published several 
meticulous diplomatic studies: Osterreich und Brandenburg, 1685-86 (2 
vols., 1884); Zur Wahl Leopold I, 1654-58 (1888); Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Rheinbundes (1888); and the biography of Franz Paul, Freiherr von 
Lisola, 1613-1674 (1894). At the close of the World War Professor Pribram 
was granted full access to the secret papers of the Austrian archives of even 
the most recent period. This enabled him to write the new diplomatic his- 
tory for which he is best known in the United States. His Secret Treaties of 
Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914 (German, English, and French editions, 1919- 
23), with texts and commentary, gave for the first time the full details of 
the Triple Alliance and its successive renewals. In co-operation with Profes- 
sors Srbik, Bittner, and Uebersberger, he edited the great nine-volume col- 
lection of Austrian Diplomatic Documents for the years 1908-14 and gave a 
popular summary of the material in Austrian Foreign Policy, 1908-18 
(1923). After trying experiences following the Nazi entry into Vienna he 
was finally able to join his son in England. He had just finished, the day 
before his last illness, the manuscript of a volume he had been preparing. 
Naturally enough Professor Pribram’s point of view was Austrian, but he 
was relatively unbiased in comparison with other historians of the bitterly 
vexed question of war responsibility. He welcomed discussion with those 
who held opposing views, and he enriched the subject by publishing much 
documentary material upon which others could form their opinions. Inciden- 
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tally, in 1918, turning aside from his special interests, he published two 
volumes of Urkunden und Akten zur Geschichte der Juden in Wien, In the 

. United States Professor Pribram was much beloved by many scholars who | 
had either studied under him at the University of Vienna or who had met 
him during the years 1926-28, when he gave the Lowell Lectures in Boston 
and taught at Stanford and Harvard. He served for several years following 

- 1924 as the Austrian representative of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund. 
In this capacity he selected and sent to the United States young scholars in 
the fields of history and the social sciences. ` 


On May 9, less than one week after his life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Crusader in Crinoline, had received the Pulitzer award in biography, Forrest 
Wilson died at his home in Weston, Connecticut. Mr. Wilson was fifty-nine 
years old. His writing previous to his venture into biography had been 
chiefly as a European correspondent, a novelist, and a dramatist. Following 
the first World War, in which he was a captain in chemical warfare service, 
he assisted Benedict‘ Cromwell of the War Department in compiling six 
volumes, How America went to War, a history of American industry in 
the World War. 


Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, professor emeritus and former head of 
the department of classics in New York University, died at his home in 
Columbia, South Carolina, on May 15. Well known as a classicist and 
archaeologist, in which fields he was productive and honored at home and 
abroad, Dr. Magoffin was a member of the American Historical Association 
` and the author of a volume on The Roman Forum and a text in Ancient 
and Medieval History. He also translated Grotius’s Freedom of the Seas 
and Bynkershoek’s The Sovereignty of the Sea. 


The distinguished Polish-born anthropologist, Bronislaw K. Malinowski, 
who had just been appointed to a permanent professorship at Yale Uni- 
versity, died suddenly on May 16 in New Haven. The emphasis in his pub- . 
lications throughout a brilliant and productive scholarly career was upon 
cultural anthropology and the interrelation of the social sciences. For his- 
torians there was always something suggestive in his studies of human 
culture and institutions and the impact on the culture. of primitive peoples 
of contact with more advanced peoples. 


Alfred Cardinal Baudrillart, Á member of the French Academy and 
twice awarded the Grand Prix Gobert, died in Paris on May 18 at the age 
of eighty-three. An indefatigable worker and a prolific writer, he was best 
known to historians for his five volumes on Philippe V et la cour de France 
d'après des documents inédits tirés des archives espagnoles de Simancas et 
d'Alcala de Hénarés et des Archives du Ministère des affaires étrangères à 


Paris (Paris, 1890-1901). 
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Dr. Jonathan French Scott, assistant professor of history at New York 
University since 1929, died in Yonkers, New York, on May 30. Dr. Scott 
was born in 1882. He received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Rutgers University, of which his father was tenth president. He received - 
his doctor’s degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1913. He taught 
at the University of Michigan and the University of Rochester. From 1924 
to 1926 he studied and traveled in Europe to prepare himself better in his 
chosen field of modern European history. He had been on the staff of New 
York University since 1927. He was the author, among other volumes, of 
Patriots in the Making (1916), The Menace of Nationalism (1926), and 
The Twilight of the Kings (1938). In collaboration with A. Baltzly he 
edited Readings in European History since 1814, and with Hyma and Noyes, 
Readings in Medieval History. 


‘Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Seth Low Professor of History at Columbia 
University, was nominated by President Roosevelt to be ambassador to Spain 
and has arrived in Madrid to take up his duties. He fills the vacancy caused 
- by the retirement for reasons of ill health of Alexander W. Weddell. 


Dr. John D. Hicks, who has been professor of history at the University 
of Wisconsin since 1932, has accepted appointment as Alexander F. Morrison 
Professor of American History and American Citizenship at the University 
of California in Berkeley. 


In recognition of the studies in Latin-American history directed by 
Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale University, the title of his professor- 
ship has been changed to Farnum Professor of Diplomatic History and- 
Inter-American Relations. 


Professor Oron James Hale has been appointed acting director of the 
Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia, succeeding Professor 
Hardy Cross Dillard. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: Allegheny College, 
Paul B. Careo to be assistant professor; Amherst College, Alfred F. Havig- 
hurst to be associate professor; California Institute of Technology, J. E. 
Wallace Sterling to be associate professor; University of Chicago, J. Fred 
Rippy to be acting chairman of the department for the summer quarter 
1942, W. T. Hutchinson to be acting chairman for the year 1942-43, James 
Lea Cate to be associate professor, and Hugh’ M. Cole to be assistant pro- 
fessor; Colgate University, Charles R. Wilson to be chairman of the depart- 
ment; University of Colorado, Earl Swisher to be associate professor; 
Columbia University, J. Bartlet Brebner to be professor and Dwight C. 
Miner to be assistant professor; University of Connecticut, Reinhold August 
Dorwart and George Edgar McReynolds to be associate professors; Harvard 
University, Crane Brinton, Paul H. Buck, and Charles H. Taylor to be 
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_ professors; Lehigh University, George Dewey Harmon to be professor; 
University of Maryland, Bernard J. Holm to be assistant professor; Michigan 
State College, Harold B. Fields and Madison A. Kuhn to be assistant pro- 
fessors; University of Pennsylvania, Richard H. Heindel to be assistant 
professor; Princeton University, Joseph R. Strayer to be Henry Charles Lea 
Professor of History and chairman of the department; Purdue University, 
H. H. Wikel to be professor; University of Rochester, Glyndon G. Van 
Deusen to be associate professor; Sweet Briar College, Eva M. Sanford to be 
associate professor; Vassar College, Geneva Drinkwater to be associate pro- 
fessor and Kenneth W. Porter to be assistant professor; Wesleyan University, 
Alexander Thomson to be professor and S. H. Brockunier to be associate 
professor; Williams College, Arthur H. Buffinton to be professor; Yale 
University, Leonard Woods Labaree to be professor. 


To the list of visiting professors and instructors for the current summer 
sessions given in our last issue (p. 726) should be added the following: 
City College (New York), Walter C. Barnes; Colorado State College of 
Education, Harry Elmer Barnes and Frank G. Williston; Cornell, Charles G. 
Griffin; Harvard, Hans Kohn, for the first term; Michigan, Milton Muelder; 
Michigan State College, Ernest G. Hildner and Harold M. Vinacke, for the 
first term; Ohio State, Ray A. Billington; Virginia, R. M. Christian. 


Richard G. Salomon has been appointed professor at Kenyon College; 
Walter C. Barnes is to lecture at Wellesley College during the coming 
academic year. 


The following staff members are on leave of absence for service with 
the armed forces of the United States: University of California (Berkeley), 
Woodbridge Bingham; Colgate University, Douglas K. Reading and 
Howard D. Williams; Fordham University, Jeremiah F. O'Sullivan; Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Robert H. McDowell; University of Oregon, Harold J. 
Noble; University ef Texas, Robert C. Cotner; University of Virginia, 
Samuel Davis, Thomas Cary Johnson; University of Washington, W. Stull 
Holt. 


Professor Paul Birdsall of Williams College is on leave of absence for 
special service to the government in Washington; Professor Thomas E. Ennis 
of West Virginia University is on leave for service with the War Depart- 
ment in Washington. 


Professor Herbert Eugene Bolton, Sather Professor of History, Emeritus, 
in the University of California, returned to full academic duty during the 
past semester and will continue on duty in 1942-43. 


Miss Hilda Johnstone, professor of history at the University of London 
since 1922 and well known for her work in the medieval field, retired this 
June as professor emeritus. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Tue EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HistoricaL Review: 


In my recent review of G. G. Coulton, Studies in Medieval Thought 
(Am. Hist. Rev., April, 1942, p. 572), I referred to “the late Professor 
Coulton”. Having learned that the information I received in late December, 
from what seemed to be reliable authority, has turned out to be “greatly 
exaggerated rumor”, I wish to correct the error. 

In sincere repentance, standing at my Canossa, I publicly acknowledge 
the sin of trusting rumor, I am very happy that Professor Coulton can 
continue to give us his vivid portrayals of life in the Middle Ages. 

University of Wisconsin. Garness Post, 
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